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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY. 


There  is  a  theory,  often  designated  ^  the  Edwardean  theory**  of  the 
Atonement  It  has  various  other  and  equally  indefinite  names.  It  is 
called  the  New  theory,  the  New  England  theory,  the  New  School  theory, 
the  Hopkinsian  theory,  the  Governmental  theory,  the  Consistent  theory, 
&c  It  is  called  ^  Edwardean,"  partly  from  the  fact  that  certain  germs 
of  it  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  elder  Edwards,  still  more  in  the 
writings  of  his  bosom  friend,  Hopkins,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  its 
more  prominent  advocates  have  been  the  so-called  ^  successors  of  Ed- 
wards," and  among  them  the  more  noted,  perhaps,  is  his  son,.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Edwards.  The  defenders  of  this  theory  make  no  claim  to  have 
advanced  any  fundamental  truths  not  previously  advocated  by  evangeli- 
cal divines;  but  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  having  reduced  old 
truths  to  a  new  system,  —  a  system  more  consistent  than  had  been  pre- 
viously drawn  out;  and  also  as  having  expressed  the  truths  of  this  sys- 
tem in  a  distinctive,  and  in  an  unusually  perspicuous  style.  They  never 
counted  themselves  to  have  attained  absolute  perfection  of  doctrinal 
belief  or  statement,  but  they  have  probably  come  nearer  to  the  perfect 
standard  than  have  any  other  class  ef  vninspired  men.  Their  doctnns 
of  the  atonement  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  elder  Calvinists,. 
but  their  theory  of  the  atonement  is  more  harmonious  with  itself,,  and 
with  other  parts  of  the  evangelical  faith ;  and  their  mode  of  expressing' 
this  theory  is  more  precise,  unequivocal,  scientific  Ixk  the  mhttance 
they  are  Calvinistic;  in  the  form,  tliey  are  EdwaidJeani  whence  they  have 
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been  called  Edwardean  Calyiniste.  Thej  are  not  in  entire  agreement 
among  themselves;  President  Dwight  harmonizes  not  altogether  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring ;  not  one  of  them  is  responsible  for  all  the  words  of 
any  other ;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  Edwardean  is  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  himself  in  every  one  of  his  expressions.  Entire 
self-consistency,  on  so  complicated  a  theme  as  the  atonement,  is  a  jewel 
too  precious  to  be  found  very  often.  Still  the  Edwardean  divines  have 
approximated,  more  nearly  than  other  independent  thinkers,  to  a  system 
which  is  harmonious  with  itself  and  with  the  inspired  word.  They  coin- 
cide in  the  main  principles  of  a  theory  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  propositions :  — 

First,  our  Lord  suffered  pains  which  were  substituted  for  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  may  be  called  punishment  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
that  word,  but  were  not,  strictly  and  literally,  the  penalty  which  the  law 
had  threatened.  ' 

Secondly,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  satisfied  the  general  justice  of 
God,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  distributive  justice. 

Thirdly,  the  humiliation,  pains,  and  death  of  our  Redeemer  were 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  moral  law, 
and  thus  they  satisfied  Ilim  who  is  determined  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
this  law,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  itself  for  our 
punishment. 

Fourthly,  the  active  obedience,  viewed  as  the  holiness,  of  Christ  was 
honorable  to  the  law,  but  was  not  a  work  of  supererogation,  i>crformed 
by  our  Substitute,  and  then  transferred  and  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  requisitions  of  the  law  for  our  own  active  obedience. 

The  last  three  statements  are  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  more 
general  proposition,  that  the  atonement  was  equal,  in  the  meaning  and 
the  spirit  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  our  debts,  but  it  was  not  literally  the 
payment  of  either  our  debt  of  obedience  or  our  debt  of  punishment,  or 
any  other  debt  which  we  owed  to  law  or  distributive  justice.     Therefore, 

Fifthly,  the  law  and  the  distributive  justice  of  God,  although  honored 
by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  will  yet  eternally  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  every  one  who  has  sinned. 

Sixthly,  the  atonement  rendered  it  consistent  and  desirable  for  God  to 
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save  all  who  exercise  evangelical  faith,  jet  it  did  not  render  it  obligatory 
on  Him,  in  distribative  justice  to  save  them. 

Seventhly,  the  atonement  was  designed  for  the  welfkre  of  all  men ;  to 
make  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  men  possible ;  to  remove  all  tjie  obsta- 
cles which  the  honor  of  the  law  and  of  distributive  justice  presented 
against  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect. 

Eighthly,  the  atonement  does  not  constitute  the  reason  why  some  men 
are  regenerated,  and  others  not,  but  this  reason  is  found  only  in  the 
sovereign,  electing  will  of  God.  ^£ven  so  Father!  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight." 

Ninthly,  the  atonement  is  useful  on  men's  account,  and  in  order  to 
fumbh  new  motives  to  holiness,  but  it  is  necessary  on  God^s  account,  and 
in  order  to  enable  him,  as  a  consistent  Ruler,  to  pardon  any,  even  the 
smallest  sin,  and  therefore  to  bestow  on  sinners  any,  even  the  smallest 
favor. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  various  statements  of  the  principles 
constituting  what  has  been  called  for  more  than  sixty  years,  the  new 
divinityy  so  far  forth  as  it  regards  the  propitiation  for  sin.  The  design 
of  the  present  Essay  is  to  develop  the  Rise  of  this  Edwardean  Theory 
of  the  Atonement.  This  design  can  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  de- 
tailing certain  principles  avowed,  and  certain  statements  made  by  the 
four  New  England  divines  who  seem  to  have  exerted  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, either  personally  or  by  their  writings,  on  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Dr.  John  Smalley,  and  the  other  early  advocates  of  the  Edwardean 
scheme  Some  of  these  principles  and  statements  were  probably  de- 
signed to  favor  the  view  now  called  Edwardean.  Others  were  not 
so  designed;  tliey  suggested  that  view  indirectly  or  by  contrast;  they 
intimated  the  necessity  of  a  scheme  more  consistent  with  itself,  and  with 
other  principles  of  those  four  theologians.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
clear  thinkers,  when  they  proclidm  an  error,  to  proclaim  it  in  such  a 
way  as  will  suggest  the  truth  to  other  thinkers  equally  clear. 

I.  The  first  of  the  theologians  who  suggested  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Edwardean  scheme  of  the  atonement  is  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
senior.  He  adopted,  in  general,  both  the  views  and  the  phrases  of  tlie 
older  Calvinists,  with  regard  to  the  atonement     But  like  those  Calvin- 


*  . 
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istSy  ]i6  mado  varioas  remarks  which  have  suggested  the  more  modem 
theory. 

1.  He  exalts  the  SoTereigntj  of  God  in  oonnection  with  the  atonement. 
Ferhaps.tho  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ^  new  divinity  "  is,  that  it 
gives  a  prominence  to  Grod  as  a  Sovereign  in  implying  and  conducting, 
as  well  as  originating,  the  redemptive  work. 

a.  President  Edwards  teaches  that  the  degree  of  glory  which  wo  are 
to  enjoy  in  heaven  is  determined  not  by  the  at<mement  of  Christ,  but  by 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

"  In  the  mystical  body  of  Chrift,  all  the  members  are  partaken  of  the  benefit  of  the 
head ;  but  it  is  according  to  the  different  capacity  and  place  they  have  in  the  body ; 
and  God  determines  that  place  and  capacity  as  he  pleases ;  he  makes  whom  he  pleases 
the  foot,  and  whom  he  pleases  the  hand,  and  whom  ho  pleases  the  lungs,  &c.  1  Cor. 
12 :  18 ;  '  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
him/"i 

**  Christ,  by  his  rigfateoasness,  purchased  for  every  one  complete  and  perfect  happi- 
ness, according  to  his  ciqiacity.  Bat  this  docs  not  hinder  bat  that  the  saints,  being  of 
various  capacities,  may  have  various  degrees  of  happiness,  and  yet  all  their  happineM 
bo  the  fVnit  of  Christ's  purchase.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  properly  said  that  Christ  pur- 
chased any  particular  degree  of  happiness,  so  that  the  value  of  Christ's  righteousness 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  believer  so  high  in  happiness,  and  no  higher, 
and  so  that,  if  the  believer  were  made  happier,  it  would  exceed  the  value  of  Christ's 
righteousness ;  but  in  general,  Chnst  purchased  eternal  Ufe,  or  perfect  happiness  for 
all,  according  to  their  several  capacities.  The  saints  are  so  many  vessels  of  different 
sizes,  cast  into  a  sea  of  happiness,  where  every  vessel  is  full ;  this,  Christ  purchased 
for  all.  But  after  all,  it  is  left  to  God's  sovereign  pleasure  to  determine  the  largeness 
of  the  vessel ;  Christ's  righteousness  meddles  not  with  thb  matter.  Eph.  4 :  4,  5,  6, 
7 ;  '  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  call- 
ing; one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'  &c.  —  'But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ'  God  may  dispense  in  this  mat- 
ter according  to  what  rule  he  pleases,  not  the  less  for  what  Christ  has  done.  He  may 
dispense  either  without  condition,  or  upon  what  condition  he  pleases  to  fix.  It  is 
evident  that  Christ's  righteousness  meddles  not  with  this  matter ;  for  what  Christ  did 
was  to  fulfil  the  covenant  of  works ;  but  the  covenant  of  works  did  not  meddle  at  all 


^  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  428.  The  references  to  Edwards's  works  are 
generally  to  Dr.  8.  £.  Dwight's  edition.  The  references  to  the  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
va^ns  are  to  the  corrected  copjf,  published  by  Dr.  Dwigfaft  as  a  siMiAife  for  the  eopj 
hiserted  in  his  editibn,  Vol.  VIL  pp.  405-573. 
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with  this.  If  Adam  had  persevered  in  perfect  obedience,  he  and  his  posterity  woald 
have  hod  perfect  and  fall  happiness ;  erery  one's  happiness  would  hare  so  answered 
his  capacity  that  he  would  hare  been  completelj  blessed ;  but  God  would  hare  been 
at  liberty  to  have  made  some  of  one  ciqiacity,  and  others  of  another,  as  he  pleased. 
The  angels  hare  obtained  eternal  life,  or  a  state  of  confirmed  glory,  by  a  corenant  of 
works,  whose  condition  was  perfect  obedience ;  but  yet  some  are  higher  in  glory  than 
others,  according  to  the  sereral  capacities  that  God,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleas- 
ure, hath  given  them.  So  diat  it  being  still  left  with  God,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
fect obedience  of  the  second  Adam,  to  fix  the  degree  of  each  one's  capacity  by  what 
rule  he  pleases,  he  hath  been  pleased  to  fix  the  degree  of  capacity,  and  so  of  glory,  by 
the  proportion  of  the  saints'  grace  and  frnitfulness  here.  He  gives  higher  degrees  of 
glory  in  reward  for  higher  degrees  of  holiness  and  good  works,  because  it  pleases  him ; 
and  yet  all  the  happiness  of  each  saint  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  the  purchase  of  Christ's 
obedience.  If  it  had  been  but  one  man  that  Christ  had  obeyed  and  died  for,  and  it 
had  pleased  God  to  make  him  of  a  very  large  capacity,  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
would  have  purchased  that  his  capacity  should  be  filled,  and  then  all  his  happiness 
might  properly  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  Christ's  perfect  obedienco ;  though,  if  he  had 
been  of  a  less  capacity,  he  would  not  have  had  so  much  happiness  by  the  same  obedi- 
ence ;  and  yet  would  have  had  as  much  as  Christ  merited  for  him.  Christ's  right- 
eousness meddles  not  with  the  degree  of  happiness,  any  otherwise  than  as  he  merits 
that  it  should  be  full  and  perfect,  according  to  the  capacity.  And  so  it  may  be  said  to 
bo  concerned  in  the  degree  of  happiness,  as  perfect  is  a  degree  with  respect  to  imper* 
feet ;  but  it  meddles  not  with  degrees  of  perfect  happiness."  ^ 

b.  President  Edwards  occasionallj  represents  the  act  of  imputing 
Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  as  an  act  of  soyereigntj.    He  distinguishes 


^  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  426,  427.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pkraatdogy  of 
President  Edwards  has  here  affected  the  pkra$eologjf  of  Dr.  Emmons.  Edwards  de- 
clares that  Jehovah  may  select  one  person  for  a  higk  decree,  another  person  for  a  hw 
degrte  of  good,  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  **  Christ's 
righteousness  meddles  not  with  this  matter."  Emmons  applies  to  the  distinguishing 
and  selecting  of  the  permmt  who  are  to  receive  any  good,  what  Edwards  applies  to  the 
distinguishing  and  selecting  of  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  a  high  rather  than  a  l<no 
degree  of  good.  Emmons  affirms :  "  God  grants  regenerating  grace  to  whom  he 
pleases,  as  an  act  of  mere  sovereignty,  without  any  particular  respect  to  the  death  or 
atonement  of  Christ." — Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  66.  Emmons  teaches  that  the  regeneratioa 
of  any  man  is  a  consequence  of  the  atonement,  but  he  denies  that  the  regeneration  of 
one  man  nOhier  than  ofcmaiher  is  a  consequence  of  the  atonement.  Edwards  teaches 
that  the  glorification  of  any  man  is  a  consequence  of  the  atonement,  but  he  denies  that 
the  higher  raiher  than  ike  lower  degree  of  glorification  of  any  man  is  a  consequence  of  the 
atonement  or  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

B 
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sharply  between  strict  law  and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  iovereign 
pleasure  on  the  other.  But  he  says  that  ^  €rod  of  his  sovereign  grace  is 
pleased,  in  his  dealings  with  the  sinner,  so  to  regard  one  that  has  no 
righteousness,  that  the  consequence  shall  be  the  same  as  if  he  had."  ^ 
When  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ,  €rod  imputes  to  that  sinner  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  not  because  the  sinner's  faith  has  the  merit  of  condig- 
nity,  not  because  it  has  the  ^  merti  of  congruity"  not  because  there  is 
^^  any  moral  c-ongruity  "  between  faith  and  this  reward :  but  only  because 
there  is  a  '^  natural  fitness  "  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  it  is  ^  meet  and  con- 
decent  "  that  the  believer  should  be  thus  rewarded, ''  only  from  the  natu- 
ral concord  and  agreeablcness  there  is  between  "  faith  and  the  blessings 
of  justification.^  Now  when  God  bestows  a  favor  upon  men  merely  be- 
cause it  is  ^  fit  by  a  natural  fitness  "  that  he  do  so,  he  acts  as  a  Savereiguj 
and  not  as  a  Judge  in  the  exercise  of  distributive  justice. 

We  arc  aware  that  Edwards  oflen  speaks  of  our  Lord's  righteousness 
as  ^jusdy  and  duly  "  reckoned  to  our  account,  and  of  believers  as  "  legally 
one  "  with  their  Redeemer.  But  the  statement  that  he  sometimes  ascribes 
our  justification  to  ^  sovereign  grace  "  is  not  refuted  by  the  reply  that  at 
other  times  he  ascribes  it  to  distributive  justicCj  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, written  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  and  afterwords  point- 
edly condemned  by  Dr.  Smalley.' 

''The  jastioe  of  God  that  required  man's  damnation,  and  seemed  inconsistent  with 
his  salvation,  now  does  as  much  reqaire  the  salvation  of  those  that  beliove  in  Christ, 
as  ever  before  it  required  their  damnation.  Salvation  is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  be- 
liever from  God,  so  that  he  may  in  justice  demand  and  challenge  it ;  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  what  he  himself  has  done,  but  upon  the  account  of  what  his  Surety  has  done. 
For  Christ  has  satisfied  justice  fully  for  his  sin ;  so  that  it  is  but  a  thing  that  may  bo 
challenged,  that  God  should  now  release  the  believer  from  the  punishment ;  it  is  but 
a  piece  of  justice  that  the  creditor  should  release  the  debtor,  when  he  has  fully  paid 
the  debt  And  again,  the  believer  may  demand  eternal  life,  because  it  has  been  mer- 
ited fay  Christ,  by  a  merit  of  condignity.  So  it  is  contrived  that  diat  justice  diat 
seemed  to  require  man's  destruction,  now  requires  his  salvation."  * 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  352. 
«  lb.  Vol.  V.  pp.  367-^69. 

*  See  Edwardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  pp.  51,  seq. 

*  See  Edwards's  Life  and  Sermons,  Hopkins's  first  Edition,  pp.  909, 310. 
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c  Preaidciit  Edwards  believes  that  the  act  of  initiating  a  soul  into 
union  with  Christ,  is  an  act  of  freey  sovereign  grace.  He  affirms :  ^  God 
will  neither  look  on  Christ's  merits  as  ours,  nor  a^udge  his  benefits  to 
nSi  till  we  be  in  Christ ;  nor  will  he  look  upon  us  as  being  in  him,  without 
an  active  unition  of  oar  hearts  and  souls  to  him.'*  ^  How  then  is  a  soul 
brought  into  this  union  with  Christ  ?  ^  Admitting  a  soul  to  an  union 
with  Christ,  is  an  act  of  free  and  sovereign  grace ;  but  excluding  at 
death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  those  professors  of  Christianity  who 
have  had  the  offers  of  a  Saviour,  and  enjoyed  great  privileges  as  God's 
people,  is  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  a  just  punishment  of  their  unworthy 
treatment  of  Christ" '  Here  is  a  broad  distinction  between  an  act  of 
sovereignty  and  an  act  of  justice*  So  fiir  forth  as  any  thing  is  given  on 
the  ground  of  merit,  in  the  sense  of  strict  desert,  it  is  not  given  in 
sovereignty ;  and  so  far  forth  as  any  thing  is  given  in  sovereignty,  it  is 
not  given  on  the  ground  of  merit  in  the  sense  of  strict  desert.  Presi- 
dent Edwards  has  been  represented  as  uniformly  teaching,  that  the 
justification  of  a  believer,  being  effected  after  the  believer's  union  with 
Christ,  and  on  the  gpround  of  the  believer's  merit  in  Christ,  b  not  an  act 
of  sovereignty,  but  an  act  of  law  and  justice.  But  if  this  representation 
were  true,  it  would  not  conflict  with  his  teaching  that  the  act  of  initiating 
a  soul  into  a  state  of  union  with  Christ,  as  this  act  is  performed  beftnre 
justification,  and  hefire  the  Redeemer's  merits  are  looked  upon  as  the 
believer's  own  merits,  is  an  act,  not  of  law  and  justice,  but  of  free, 
sovereign  grace.  Neither  does  this  prominence  given  by  Edwards  to 
the  Divine  sovereignty  at  all  conflict  with  his  firm  belief,  that  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  are  bestowed  through  Christ's  mediation.' 

d*  As  Edwards  taught  that  the  atonement  was  applied  and  conducted, 
so  he  taught  that  it  was  originated,  by  sovereign  grace.^ 

2.  President  Edwards  believed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
obligation  to  fulfil  a  threatening  and  the  obligation  to  fulfll  a  promise. 
He  believed  that  ^  God's  truth  makes  a  necessary  connection  between 
every  threatening  and  every  promise,  and  all  that  is  properly  signified 


^  Edwards's  Works,  YoL  V.  p.  369. 

«  lb.  Vol.  V.  p.  489.  •  lb.  Vol.  Vn.  p.  77. 

*  lb.  VoL  V.  pp.  400,  401 ;  VH  pp.  69,  71. 
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in  that  threatening  or  promise.''  ^  ^  God  was  absolutely  obliged  to 
execute  his  threatenings,  ^  as  he  would  speak  the  truth.  For  if  God 
absolutely  threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew  would  come  to  pass, 
then  he  ^absolutely  threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew  to  be  truth.'' ' 
This  he  could  neyer  do.  Still  Edwards  believed  that  the  obligation  to 
fulfil  a  threatening  does  not  result  from  the  threatening  itself,  is  not 
consequent  on  the  threatening  cm  a  threatening ;  but  the  obligation  to 
fulfil  a  promise  does  result  in  part  from  the  promise  itself;  is,  in  a 
measure,  consequent  upon  the  promise  €im  a  promiMe.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  Richard  Baxter, 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Grale  maintained,  that  a  threatening  does  not 
pledge  the  veracity  of  God  to  execute  it  Dr.  Emmons  asserted  that  a 
legal  threatening  expresses  Grod's  ^  disposition  to  punish  "  the  offender, 
but  does  not  express  his  "  design "  to  do  so,  and  therefore  does  not 
pledge  his  veracity.'  Dr.  Griffin  contended  that  ^  the  legal  threatening 
is  not  a  pledge  of  truth  that  the  sinner  will  be  punished ;  (for  then  how  is 
that  pledge  redeemed  when  he  is  pardoned  by  the  sufferings  of  another?) 
but  a  mere  declaration  of  what  is  just  and  may  ordinarily  be  expected."^ 
Here  these  two  writers  did  not  agree  with  President  Edwards,  yet  his 
remarks  are  fitted  to  suggest  their  theory.    Edwards  says :  -^ 

'*  The  truth  of  the  lawgiver  makes  it  necessary  that  the  threatening  of  the  bw 
should  be  fulfilled  in  eveiy  punctilio.  The  threatening  of  the  law  is  absolute : '  Thoa 
shalt  f  urcly  die/  It  is  true,  the  obligation  does  not  lio  in  the  daim  of  the  perMm 
threatened  as  it  is  in  promises ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  person  threat- 
ened will  claim  the  punishment  threatened.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  upon  things 
strictly,  those  seem  to  reckon  the  wrong  way,  that  suppose  the  necessity  of  the 
futurity  of  the  execution  to  arise  horn  an  obligation  on  God  in  executing,  properiy 
consequent  on  his  threatening.  For  the  necessity  of  the  connection  of  the  executwn 
with  the  threatening,  seems  to  arise  directly  the  other  way,  riz.,  ftom  the  obligation  that 
was  on  the  omniscient  God  in  threatening,  consequent  on  the  futurity  of  the  exocutioD."  * 

**  There  is  a  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  absolute  promises  both  ways ; 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Misrcllanconn  Observations,  p.  529. 

'  lb.  Miscellaneous  Obscnrations,  pp.  527,  541,  542,  552,  553. 

*  Emmons's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  473-475. 

*  Edwardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  pp.  165,  236. 

*  Edwards's  WoriLS,  VoL  YJL,  Miscellaneoas  Obsenratkms,  p.  627.    See  note  on 
p.  xii.  above. 
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both  bj  an  obligation  on  God  to  foretell,  or  declare,  or  fbrededare,  the  fatnro  benefit^ 
according  to  what  he  foresaw  wonld  bo,  and  he  intended  should  be ;  and  also  by  an 
obligation  on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  consequent  on  his  predicting,  and  bj  virtae  of 
Ifae  daim  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 

"  And  diere  is  also  an  obligation  on  God  to  fulfil  his  absolute  threatenings,  oon- 
•equent  on  his  threatenings,  indireedy,  by  Tirtue  of  many  ill  and  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  the  event's  being,  beside  the  certain  dependence,  or  certain  expectations 
raised  by  God's  threatenings,  in  the  persons  threatened,  and  others  that  are  spec- 
tators ;  which  consequences  God  may  be  obliged  not  to  be  a  cause  of.  But  threaten- 
ings do  not  properly  bring  an  obligation  on  God,  that  is  consequent  on  them  as 
tiirealenings^  as  it  is  with  promises."  ^ 

8.  President  £dwards  condemned  the  distinction  between  the  active 
and  passiye  obedience  of  Christ    He  says :  — • 

"  Indeed,  all  obedience,  considered  under  the  notion  of  righteousness,  is  something 
active,  something  done  in  voluntary  compliance  with  a  command ;  whether  it  may  bo 
done  without  sniTering,  or  whether  it  be  something  hard  and  difficult ;  yet  as  it  is  obo- 
dienoe,  righteousness,  or  moral  goodness,  it  must  be  considered  as  something  volun- 
tary and  active.  If  any  one  is  commanded  to  go  through  difficulties  and  sufierings, 
and  he,  in  compliance  with  this  command,  voluntarily  does  it,  he  properly  obeys  in  to 
doing ;  and  as  he  voluntarily  does  it  in  compliance  with  a  conmiand,  his  obedience  is 
at  active  as  any  whatsoever.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  obedience,  a  thing  of  the  veiy 
same  nature,  as  when  a  man,  in  compliance  with  a  command,  does  a  piece  of  hard  ser- 
vice, or  goes  through  hard  labor ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  distinguish  between  such 
obedience  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  quite  a  different  nature,  by  such  opposite  terms 
as  active  and  passive ;  all  the  distinction  that  can  be  pretended,  is  that  which  is  be- 
tween obeying  an  easy  command  and  a  difficult  one.  But  is  there  from  hence  any 
fiwndation  to  make  two  species  of  obedience,  one  active  and  the  other  passive  ?  There 
is  no  appearance  of  any  such  distinction  ever  entering  into  the  hearts  of  any  of  tho 
penmen  of  Scripture."  ' 

4w  President  Edwards  did  not  maintain,  in  the  same  stifle  in  which 
some  of  the  ancient  Calvinists  did,  that  we  are  admitted  into  heaven  on 
the  ground  of  Christ's  having  obeyed  exactly  the  same  precepts  which 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Miscellaneous  Observations,  pp.  5SS-9.  See  note  on  p.  xiL 
above. 

*  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  403.  Emmons  follows  President  Edwards,  and 
asserts  :  "  Many  make  a  distinction  between  his  [Christ's]  active  and  passive  obedience; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  distinction  in  Scripture^"—- Edwaidean  Theory  of 
te  Atonement,  p.  130. 
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we  had  broken,  but  he  believed  that  the  most  essential  part  of  our  Lord's 
obedience  bj  which  we  are  redeemed,  consisted  m  his  ^  voluntarilj  yield- 
ing himself  up  to  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  cross.'  ^  To  do  this  was 
his  [Christ's]  principal  errand  into  the  world."  Of  course  the  ^  chief 
command**  given  him  by  his  Father  was,  to  do  that  '^  which  was  the 
errand  he  was  chiefly  sent  upon,  which  was  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  this 
command  was  the  principal  trial  of  his  obedience."  ^  The  main  part,  then, 
of  our  Lord's  meritorious  obedience  was  not  to  a  command  precisely  the 
same  which  has  been  imposed  on  us ;  for  we  are  not  bidden  to  lay  down 
our  life  as  an  atoning  sacrifice ;  but  his  chief  obedience  was  to  a  law  which 
we  had  never  broken  in  the  exact  form  in  which  he  obeyed  it.  He  yield- 
ed to  the  same  legislative  authority,  to  the  same  law  in  its  spirit,  which 
we  ought  to  obey.  Still  ^  that  act  of  obedience  by  which  principally  we 
are  redeemed  is  obedience  to  a  positive  precept  that  Adam  never  was 
imder,  viz.  the  precept  of  laying  down  his  life. "  *  The  difference,  then, 
between  President  Edwards,  and  a  migority  of  his  ^  successors  "  on  this 
topic  is  this :  he  teaches  that  saints  are  admitted  into  heaven  on  the  ground 
of  Christ's  obedience^  which  obedience  consisted  principally  in  his  obey- 
ing the  c(Hnmand  to  lay  down  his  life ;  they  teach  that  saints  are  admitted 
into  heaven  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  with  which 
his  entire  and  perfect  obedience  was  and  must  have  been  inseparably  con- 
nected. It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  the  style  of  Edwards  affected  the 
s^le  of  his  '^successors." 

5.  The  President  maintained  that  we  are  delivered  from  hell  on  the 
ground  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  as  a  penaUy,  and  not  on  the  ground  of 
them  as  meritorious.  The  pains  of  Christ  were  mere  pains,  and  had  no 
moral  quality,  and  therefore  had  no  merit  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term. 

I 

"  The  8atisfa<:tion  of  Christ,  by  suffering  the  pnnishment  of  sin,  is  properly  to  be 
distinguished,  as  being  in  its  own  nature  different  from  the  merit  of  Christ.  For  merit 
is  only  some  excellency  or  worth.  But  when  we  consider  Christ's  sufferings  merely 
M  the  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  another,  the  excellency  of  Christ's  act  in  suffering, 
does  not  all  come  into  consideration ;  but  only  those  two  tilings,  viz.  then:  equality 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  VIIL  pp.  173-175. 
'  lb.  VoL  V.  pp.  404,  405. 
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or  eqinvalence  to  the  punishiiient  tiiai  Ihe  thiiier  deserved ;  and,  seoondl  j,  the  animi 
between  him  and  them,  or  the  propriety  of  \ua  being  accepted  in  sniferUig,  ta  the  i«^ 
resentativo  of  the  einner.  Christ's  bearing  our  pimishment  for  us,  is  not  properij 
meriting  that  we  should  not  bear  it ;  anj  more  than,  if  it  had  been  possible*  for  us  our- 
selves to  have  borne  it  all,  that  would  have  been  meriting  tiiat  we  should  not  be  pun- 
ished any  more.  Christ's  sufferings  do  not  sadsfj  bj  an j  excellency  in  them,  but  by 
a  fulfilment.  To  slitisfj  hf  a  fulfilment,  and  to  satisfy  by  worthiness  or  excellency, 
are  different  things.  If  the  law  be  fulfilled,  there  is  no  need  of  any  excellency  or 
merit  to  satisfy  it ;  because  it  is  satisfied  by  taking  place  and  having  its  course.  In- 
deed, how  far  the  dignity  or  worthiness  of  Christ's  person  comes  into  consideratioai 
in  determining  the  propriety  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  representative  of  sinners,  so 
that  his  suffering,  when  equivalent,  can  bo  accepted  as  theirs,  nuiy  be  a  matter  of 
question  and  debate ;  but  it  is  a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  (he  present  puipose."  ^ 

6.  Edwards  taught  that,  while  we  are  delivered  from  ruin  on  the 
g;round,  not  of  our  Lord's  merits  but  of  his  agonies,  we  are  admitted  to 
heaven  on  the  ground,  not  of  his  agonies,  but  of  his  merits*  ^  It  is  only 
the  obedience  of  Christ  that  is  properly  his  righteousness."  *  This  right- 
eousness has  a  moral  quality,  therefore,  it  has  merit,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  that  term ;  it  is  imputed  to  us,  therefore  we  are  rewarded. 

First,  I  would  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  imputadon  of  Christ's  righteousneat. 
Sometimes  the  expression  is  taken  by  our  divines  in  a  larger  sense,  for  the  imputatkm 
of  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our  redemption,  whereby  we  are  free  ^m  guilt, 
and  stand  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  so  implies  the  imputation  bodi  of  Christ's 
sadsfaction  and  obedience.  But  here  I  intend  it  in  a  stricter  sense,  for  the  imputation 
of  that  righteousness  or  moral  goodness  that  consists  in  the  obedience  of  Christ.  And 
by  that  righteousness  being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant  no  other  than  this,  that  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted  instead  of  that  perfect  inherant 
righteousness  wliieh  ought  to  be  in  ourselves.  Christ's  perfect  obedience  shall  be 
reckoned  to  our  account,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had  per- 
fbrmcd  it  ourselves."  • 

"  There  is  the  very  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the  Uw  in  our  tlead,  in  order  to 
die  reward,  as  of  hia  suffering  «he  penalty  of  (he  law  in  our  stead,  in  order  to  our 


^  Edwards's  Works,  Miscellaneous  Observations,  pp.  551,  55S.    See  note,  p.  xil. 

above. 
«  Jb.  VoL  IX.  p.  499.  »  Ih-  VoL  V.  p.  894. 
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^scaping  the  penalty;  and  the  same  roason  wfaj  one  shonld  be  accepted  on  our  ae- 
coimt»  at  the  other."  ^ 

"  There  is,  therefore,  exactly  the  same  need,  from  the  law,  of  peifbct  obedience  being 
fulfilled  in  (»der  to  our  obtaining  the  reward,  as  there  is  of  death  being  suflbred  in  or- 
der to  oar  escaping  the  punishment;  or  the  same  necessity  by  the  law,  of  peHect  obe- 
dience preceding  life,  as  there  is  of  disobedience  being  succeeded  by  death."* 

"  Tlierefore,  if  all  sin  is  now  forbidden,  then  we  are  now  under  a  law  that  requiree 
perfect  obedience;  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  accepted  as  a  righteousness  in  die 
sight  of  our  Judge  but  perfect  righteousness.  So  diat  our  Judge  cannot  justify  us, 
unless  he  sees  a  perfect  righteousness,  some  way  belonging  to  us,  either  performed  bj 
ourselyes,  or  by  another,  and  justly  and  duly  reckoned  to  our  account. 

"  Qod  doth,  in  the  sentence  of  justification,  pronounce  a  man  perfectly  righteous,  or 
else  he  would  need  a  further  justification  after  he  is  justified.  His  sins  being  remoTed 
by  Christ's  atonement,  is  not  sufficient  for  his  justification ;  for  justifying  a  man,  at 
has  been  already  shown,  is  not  merely  pronouncing  him  innocent,  or  without  guilt,  hot 
standing  right  with  regard  to  the  rule  that  he  is  under,  and  righteous  unto  Utb :  but 
this,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  nature,  reason,  and  divine  appointment,  is  a 
positive,  perfect  righteousness. 

"As  there  is  the  sam^  need  that  Christ's  obedience  should  be  reckoned  to  our 
account,  as  that  his  atonement  should;  so  there  is  the  same  reason  why  h  should.  As 
if  Adam  had  persevered,  and  finished  his  course  of  obedience,  we  should  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  much  as  now  we  have  the  mischief  of  liis  disobedience ; 
so  in  like  manner,  there  is  roason  that  we  should  receive  the  benefit  of -the  Second 
Adam's  obedience,  as  of  his  atonement  of  our  disobedience.  Believers  are  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  being  so  in  Christ,  as  that  they  are  legally  one,  or  accepted  as 
one,  by  the  Supreme  Judge :  Christ  has  assumed  our  nature,  and  has  so  assumed  all, 
in  diat  nature  that  belongs  to  him,  into  such  an  nnkm  with  himself,  that  he  is  become 
their  Head,  and  has  taken  them  to  be  his  members.  And,  therefore,  what  Christ  has 
done  in  our  nature,  whereby  he  did  honor  to  the  law  and  authority  of  God  by  his 
acts,  as  well  as  the  reparation  to  the  honor  of  the  law  by  his  sufierings,  is  reckoned  to 
the  believer's  account;  so  as  that  the  believer  should  be  made  happy,  because  it  was 
so  well  and  worthily  done  by  his  head,  as  weU  as  fineed  fh>m  being  miserable, 
becaose  he  has  suffeipd  for  our  ill  and  unworthy  doing."  * 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  395. 

s  lb.  Vol.  v.  pp.  395,  396.  See,  also,  YoL  V.  pp.  397-407 ;  Vol.  IIL  pp.  5tH, 
295. 

*  lb.  Vol.  y.  pp.  399, 400.  Here  as  elsewhere  Edwards  limits  the  word,  atone- 
ment, to  the  tufferingt  and  death  of  Christ  A  minority  of  his  successors  have 
used  the  word,  atonement,  in  this  restricted  sense.  Some,  however,  include  the  obe- 
dienoe  of  Christ  in  his  atonement  See  Sdwardeaa  Theoiy  of  tbe  Aioiwmept,  pp. 
99, 100. 
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7.  Prendent  Edwards  introdoees  Tuious  eayfanafiont  of  bis  bmginge, 
have  auggested  to  his  guceowaora  tlie  proprietj  of  a  nomendatora 
iiiBf^"g  lower  ozplaiiatiooi» 

a.  Ho  introdnoea  fariefy  modifying  plmaeai  whidi  bappfl j  iUoslimto  tlio 
tendencj  of  hb  tlioo^its,  and  reUero  his  bolder  sMementa  fran  tfM 
objections  originallj  suggested  bj  tbem.  Tbos  be  sajs  tbat  '^Cbrist 
suffered  tbe  wratb  of  God  for  men's  sins  in  $uek  a  way  as  ke  was  wyoilt 
•^  Although  be  affirms  thai  Qirist  soilcred  tbe  ponisbment  of  our  sina^ 
be  speaks  with  peculiar  fieqoencj  of  our  Lord's  agonies  as  ^  sfuiwdmU^ 
^eqwd  in  vahie  amd  wmyht "  to  tbe  ponisbment  threatened  os.  He  often 
emplo js  tbe  phrase  *^asit  wert^  and  similar  qualifying  winds,  to  de» ' 
note  tbat  bis  original  terms  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  pre* 
cise  meaning.  ThaSi  with  regard  to  an  atonement  as  mitigating  oar  tS- 
demri^  he  says:  — 

*'  None  will  deny  thsi  tome  criines  sie  so  homd,  aad  to  deterring  of  p«niihBMBl» 
tint  it  is  reqniiite  thst  the/  ihonld  not  go  nnponislied,  ankai  tometliittg  Tsiy  oonsid> 
snble  be  done  to  make  op  Cmt  the  crime ;  either  lome  antwereble  repentuioe,  or  soma 
other  eoaiMBeetioo,  that  in  some  measure  at  least  balances  the  desert  of  pimishment^ 
sad  so,  as  it  were,  takes  it  off,  or  disennwis  it :  otherwise  the  deseit  of  ponisbment 
remaining,  all  will  allow,  that  it  is  fit  and  becoming,  and  to  be  desired,  that  the  crime 
aboaid  be  severely  panished."  ^ 

So  be  often  uses  tbe  disjonctiye  ^  or,"  followed  by  words  which  ex* 
pbun  and  modify  bis  original  assertion.    Thus :  — 

"  That  Christ  indeed  suffered  the  fiill  ponisbment  of  the  sin  that  was  imputed  to 
him,  or  offered  that  to  God  that  was  fully  and  completely  equiralent  to  what  we  owed 
to  dirine  justice  for  our  sins,  is  eyident  by  Psalm  69 :  5."' 

"  If  he  [Christ]  be  a  Mediator  between  God  and  guilty  men^  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  unite  himself  to  them,  or  assume  them  as  it  were  to  himself.  But  if  he 
unites  himself  to  guHty  creatures,  he  of  necessity  brings  their  guilt  on  himself."  ' 

himself  to  all  for  whom  be  died ;  tbat  is,  be  assumed 


1  Edwards^  Woriu,  Miscenaaeoaf  Obsenratkms,  pp.  516,  517.    See  note,  p.  zB. 
abore. 
s  lb.  p.  54S.    See  note,  p.  ziL  abore.  '  lb.  p.  5iS. 
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them  Of  ii  ven  to  himself;  and^  therefbrei  in  this  sense,  he  brought 
iqpoa  himself  their  desenred  exposure  to  punishment  as  it  were.  In  the 
same  manner  Christ  ^  did  notarise  as  a  private  person,  but  as  the  head 
of  the  elect  church;  so  that  they  did,  as  it  were,  all  rise  with  him; "  — 
^  so  that  the  whole  churdi,  as  it  were,  rises  in  hinu"  ^  In  eadi  relation 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  Edwards  uses  these  and  similar  quahfying 
terms ;  and  unless  we  combine  them  with  the  description^  which  he  often 
gives  of  the  penal  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  Bedl  to  understand 
such  yivid  portraitures  of  those  offerings  9s  are  giyen  in.  the  following 
passage:  — 

"  Christ  noYer  so  eminentlj  appeared  fir  dirine  justice,  and  yet  nerer  suffered  so 
moxStifrom  dirine  justice,  as  when  he  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  In 
Christ's  great  sufferings,  did  his  infinite  regard  to  the  honor  of  God's  justice  distin- 
gnishingly  appear;  for  it  was  from  regard  to  that  that  he  thus  humbled  himself.  And 
jet  in  these  sufferings,  Christ  was  the  mark  of  the  yindictive  expressions  of  that  very 
jjqstifie  of  God.  Herenging  justice  ;khenq)ent  all  its  force  apoa  him,  on  aeoonnt  of  our 
gnilt ;  which  made  him  sweat  hkod,  and  cry  out  upon  the  crosi,  and  probablj  rant 
his  Titals  -f-broibe  his  hearty  the  fountain  of  bkx)d»  or  some  otiier  bloodTessels— and 
\^  the  Tiolent  fermentation  turned  his  blood  to  water.  For  the  blood  and  water  that 
iaaned  out  of  his  side,  when  pierced  bj  the  spear,  seems  to  hare  been  extravasated 
blood  'r  And  so  there  might  be  a  lund  of  literal  folfifanent  of  Psalm  22 :  14 :  '  I  am 
poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint :  mj  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is 
melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.'  And  this  was  the  way  and  means  bj  which 
Christ  stood  up  for  the  honor  of  God's  justice,  vis.,  hy  thus  sufiTering  its  terrible  exe- 
cutions. For  when  he  had  undertaken  for  sinners,  and  had  substituted  himself  in 
tlieir  room,  divine  justice  could  hare  its  due  honor  no  other  waj  than  bjr  his  suffer- 
ing its  revenges.  —  In  this  the  diverse  excellences  that  met  in  the  person  of  Christ 
appeared,  vis.,  his  infinite  regard  to  the  God's  justice,  and  such  love  to  those  that  have 
exposed  themselves  to  it,  as  induced  him  thus  to  yield  himself  a  sacrifice  to  \L** ' 

b.  President  Edwards  often  \Uustrate$  the  Atonement  in  a  style  which 
implies  that  th^  sufferings  which  were  ^transferred''  from  the  trans- 
gressors to  their  substitute  were  penal,  only  in  the  general  sense,  and 
were  not  penal  in  the  strict^  precise  sense ;  i.  e.,  they  were  not  inflicted  in 

1  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  IIL  p.  330. 
'  lb.  ToL  V.  pp.  549,  550. 
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tlie  exereu$  t^distributiTe  justioe,  and  for  Uie  nhifiuite  purpose  of  Mdufy^ 
tJif  that  jastke  toward  and  upon  the  sufferer.  Thus  lie  writes  in  fiiTcr 
of  the  latioiialitjr  of  the  atonanent :  ^ 

»TIk  tttisfiMtkmor  GbffirtbjUfdBathkcertaiB^aTHyntioiiid&i^.  Xfanf 
pcnon  tfait  wM  gremdy  obliged  to  me,  tiist  was  dependent  on  me,  and  that  I  loTed, 
should  exoeedinglj  abase  me,  and  fboold  go  on  in  an  obstinate  oonne  of  it  from  one 
jear  to  another,  notwithstanding  all  I  coaM  saj  to  him,  and  all  new  obligations  ooiio 
tuniallj  repeated ;  though  at  length  he  should  leave  it  off,  I  dioald  not  IbiipTe  Um, 
imleas  npon  gospel  eOBsideralSoas.  B«t  iA  any  penoa  that  was  m  nndi  dearer  friend 
to  me,  and  one  that  had  always  been  trae  to  am,  sod  constsnt  to  ths  ataiost,  sad  that 
was  a  very  near  xelaiioB  of  him  that  offended  am,  ahoald  interoedA  lor  him,  and,  oat 
of  the  entire  lore  he  had  to  him,  shoald  pathinwelf  to  Teij  hsrd  labon  and  diffical- 
ties,  and  nndeigo  great  pains  sad  miseries  to  proeore  him  fotgircness ;  and  the  penon 
that  had  offended  should,  with  a  changed  mind,  ilj  to  this  mediator,  and  should  se^ 
fsTor  in  his  nsme,  with  a  sense  in  his  own  mind  how  arach  Ins  mediator  had  done 
and  suffered  for  him ;  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  fcel  mjself  hidincd,  withoot  saj 
diffieultj,  to  reoeiTe  him  hito  my  entire  frieadsh^  sgaia ;  bat  not  without  the 
awationed  conditioa  tluit  he  should  be  sensible  how  mach  his  mediator  had  done 
safoed.  For  if  he  was  ignorsnt  of  it,  or  thought  he  had  done  only  some  small  mat- 
ter, I  riiould  not  be  easy  nor  satisfied.  So  a  sense  of  €!hrist's  saffidency  seems 
aeoessary  in  faith."  ^ 

The  concluding  part  of  this  quotation  represents  the  offended  party  as 
not  satisJUd  with  the  sufferings  of  the  mediator,  unless  the  offending 
party  comply  with  a  certain  condition.  Faith  must  he  exercised  by  the 
transgressor,  or  the  person  whose  law  has  been  transgressed  is  not 
satisfied.  Now  if  the  transgressor^s  punishment  has  been  literally  and 
fully  borne,  and  if  the  obedience  due  from  the  transgresscnr  has  been 
literally  and  fully  rendered,  by  a  substitute,  the  ^stributiTe  justice  of  the 
lawgiver  must  be  satisfied,  without  any  further  condition.  I%€U  justice 
cannot  demand  more  than  the  complete  endurance  of  the  penalty  threat- 
ened, and  the  complete  performance  of  the  duties  required.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  Frssadent  Edwards  is  not  here  speaking  of  dittrOmiime 
justice  as  satisfied  with  the  literal  pmmMmeni  of  a  me^ator,  hot  of 
general  justice  as  satisfied  with  such  iufferingt  of  a  mediator  as  are 

1  Edwards's  Woiks,  Misreilsasoas  Obssrratfoas,  p.  5tf . 
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-egmvdleni  to  the  punisliinent  of  the  tnuugresson.    This  is  the  ^  £d- 
iraidean  theory.** 

c  Edwards  oflen  gives  such  defintUam  of  his  language^  as  prove  that 
he  recognizes  the  distinction  between  its  precise  and  its  general  meaning, 
and  that  he  intends  BomeHtnee  to  use  his  terms  not  in  their  ttricUr^  but 
in  their  looser  sense.  His  successors  here  differed  from  him:  thej 
aimedy  more  frequently  than  he,  to  employ  their  terms  in  the  preeim 
rather  than  in  the  general  import  of  them. 

1.  The  President's  definition  of  the  word  merits  on  pp.  532-540 
of  his  Miscellaneous  Observations,^  has  been  an  eminently  suggestive 
one,  and  indicates  the  progress  of  his  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  atonement  The  word,  merit,  strictly  denotes  a  moral  state.  In 
regard  to  the  atonement  it  denotes  the  state  of  moral  desert 
involved  in  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Bedeemer  s  voluntary  obe- 
dience. ^  He  that  is  a  servant,"  says  Edwards,  ^  and  that  can  do  no* 
more  than  he  b  bound  to  do,  can  not  merit.** '  But  throughout  a  length- 
ened  ^  discourse,'*  the  word  merit  is  used  by  Edwards  to  signify  not  a 
moral,  not  a  legal  state,  but  a  general  recommendation,  or  a  general 
means  of  securing  favor.  If  the  term  punishment  may  be  substituted  for 
a  kind  of  suffering  which  the  law  did  not  threaten ;  if  the  term  reward 
may  be  substituted  for  a  kind  of  happiness  which  the  law  did  not 
promise  ;  if  the  term  justice  may  be  substituted  for  general  benevolence ; 
then  of  course  the  term  merit  may  be  used  to  denote  a  general  recom- 
mendation, or  a  general  means  of  securing  favor.  But  the  writer  who 
avows  that  he  sometimes  uses  terms  out  of  their  strict  signification,  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  if  he  meant  to  use  them  always  strictly  and  precisely. 

"  Bj  merit  in  this  disooorse,  I  mean  any  thing  whitioever  in  any  person  or  being, 
or  about  him  or  belonging  to  him,  which  appearing  in  the  view  of  another  is  a 
recommendation  of  him  to  that  other's  regard,  esteem,  or  affection.  I  do  not  at 
present  take  into  consideration,  whether  that  which  thns  recommends  be  real  merit, 
or  something  that  truly,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  is  worthy  to  induce  esteem, 
&c ;  but  only  what  actually  recommends  and  appears  worthy  in  the  eye  of  him  to 
idiom  it  recommends  the  other;  which  is  the  case  of  erezy  thing  that  is  actually  the 


1  See  likewise  Vol.  V.  pp.  425,  365,  seq. 
«  lb.  VoL  VIL  p.  •9. 
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ground  of  respect  or  affectkm  in  one  towards  another,  wlieClier  the  gnmnd  be  real 
worth,  or  only  agreement  in  temper,  benefits  rDceired,  near  relation,  long  acqnaint- 
anoe,  &c  &c.  WhateYer  it  be  that  is  bj  the  respecting  person  viewed  in  the  person 
respected,  diat  actoalljr  has  influence,  and  is  effectual  to  recommend  to  respect,  ia 
merit,  or  worthiness  of  respect,  or  fitness  for  it  in  his  OTes."  ^ 

Accordingly,  throoghoiit  this  ^discourse,''  whenever  President  Ed- 
wards speaks  of  imputing  a  patron's  merit  to  his  dient,  tran$ferring 
merit  from  the  patron  to  the  client,  he  means  that  the  influence  which  rec- 
ODunends  the  patron  prevails  in  recommending  the  client ;'  the  character 
and  condition  and  history  of  an  illustrious  father  are  a  means  of  securing 
&vor  of  his  child ;  and  when  anj  relative  is  treated  with  attention  on 
account  of  the  wealth,  or  personal  appearance,  or  honors  of  an  ancestor, 
or  a  descendant,  then  the  riches,  beauty,  popularity  of  that  ancestor  or 
descendant,  are  transferred  to  the  relative,  imputed  to  him ;  they  are  the  * 
merit  on  the  gpround  of  which  the  relative  is  treated  with  attention.  It 
need  not  be  said,  that  the  successors  of  £dwards  did  not  object  to  the 
theory  of  imputation  and  merit  in  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  the 
words ;  but  as  he  did  not  always  employ  the  terms  in  such  a  wide  accep- 
tation,  and  as  he  therefore  fell  into  apparent  self-contradictions,  his  fol* 
lowers  learned  the  importance  of  adhering  more  uniformly  to  f^  restricted 
and  an  exact  meaning  of  technical  words. 

2.  The  President  gives  a  remarkable  definition  of  the  phrases :  Christ 
^suffered  the  punishment  of  our  sins,"  ^bore  the  iffratA of  God,"  ^bc  He 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  mental  pains  of  our  Redeemer,  which  is  of  un- 
surpassed interest  He  suggests  ideas  which,  although  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  old  Calvinists,  are  nowhere  so  forcibly  and  philosophi- 
cally presented. 

First,  he  represents  our  Bedeemer  as  having  borne  the  divine  anger, 
in  the  fact  that  Christ  had  ^a  great  and  dear"  sight  o£lhe  infinite  wrath 
of  God  against  the  sins  of  men ;  and  also  ^ a  great  and  dear"  sight  of 
the  punishment  men  had  deserved.  Christ  feli  what  he  stxw.  He  ago- 
nized under,  and  so  he  suflfered  not  his  awnj  but  our  punishment;  the 
wxath  of  God  not  against  himsdf  but  agamst  imr  sins.    He  bore  our 

1  Edwards's  Woiks,  Ikfiscellaneoos  Obsenrations,  p.  538. 
>  lb.  Vol  YIL  p.  5S0. 
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punislmieiit,  in  distinction  from  his  being  punished;  he  endured  the 
divine  anger,  in  distinction  from  his  being  the  moral  agent,  the  real  per* 
«m  toward  whom  God  was  angry. 

"  It  was  requisite  that  at  diat  time  he  should  hmro  a  clear  sight  of  two  thingf » 
yh.,  of  the  dreadful  evil  and  odionsness  of  that  sin  that  he  snfferod  for,  that  he 
might  know  how  much  it  desorred  the  punishment ;  that  it  might  be  real  and  actoal 
grace  in  him,  that  he  undertook  and  sniTcred  such  things  for  those  that  were  so  im* 
wortfaj  and  so  hateful ;  whidi  it  could  not  be,  if  he  did  not  know  how  unworthj  they 
were.  Secondly,  It  was  re({uisite  he  should  hare  a  clear  sight  of  the  dreadfiilneis  of 
the  punishment  that  he  suffisxed  to  deliyer  them  from,  otherwise  he  would  not  knoir 
how  great  a  benefit  he  rouchsafed  them  in  redeeming  them  from  this  punishment ;  and 
80  it  could  not  be  actual  grace  in  him  to  bestow  so  great  a  benefit  upon  them;  as,  in 
the  time  that  he  bestowed,  he  would  not  have  known  how  much  he  bestowed ;  he 
would  have  acted  blindfold  in  giving  so  much.  Therefore  Christ,  doubtless,  actually 
had  a  clear  view  of  both  those  things  in  the  time  of  his  last  suffering :  every  thing  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  last  suffering  concurred  to  give  him  a  great  and  full  sight  of 
the  former,  viz.,  the  evil  and  hateful  nature  of  the  sin  of  man.  For  its  odious  and 
malignant  niUnre  never  appeared  so  much  in  its  own  proper  colors,  as  it  did  in  that 
act  of  murdering  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  exercising  such  contempt  and  cruelty 
towards  him.  Likewise,  every  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  last  sufferings  tended 
to  give  him  a  striking  view  of  the  dreadful  punishment  of  sin.  The  sight  of  the  evil 
of  sin  tended  to  this,  and  so  did  the  enduring  of  temporal  death,  that  is  a  great  image 
of  eternal  death,  espedallj  under  sudi  circumstances,  with  such  extreme  pahi,  God's 
hiding  his  £aoe,  his  dying  a  death  that  by  God's  appointment  was  an  accursed  death, 
having  a  sight  of  the  malice  and  triumph  of  devils,  and  being  forsaken  of  his  friends, 
&C.  As  God  ordered  external  circumstances  to  help  forward  this  puipose ;  so,  Aero 
is  all  reason  to  think,  that  his  own  infiuences  on  Christ's  mind  were  agreeable  hereto, 
his  Spirit  acting  with  his  providence  to  give  him  a  fiiU  view  of  these  things.  Now, 
the  dear  view  of  each  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  inexpressibly  terrible  to  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  His  having  so  clear  an  actual  view  of  sin  and  its  hateftdness,  was  aa 
idea  infinitely  disagreeable  to  the  holy  nature  of  Christ;  sad  therefore,  unless  bal- 
■aoed  with  an  equal  tight  of  good  that  comes  by  this  evU,  must  have  been  an  im- 
mensdy  disagreeable  sensation  in  Christ's  soul,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  immense 
suffering.  But  that  equally  clear  idea  of  good,  to  counteriMdance  the  evil  of  sin,  was 
not  given  at  that  time ;  because  God  forsook  Christ,  and  hid  himself  from  him,  and 
vitfaheld  comfortable  inflnenoes,  or  the  dear  ideas  of  pleasant  objects.*'  ^ 

«  Thus  Christ  suffered  that  which  the  damned  in  hdl  do  not  suffer.    For  they  do 

1  Edwards's  Woiks,  Miscellaneous  Obierratiaiis,  pp.  543,  544. 
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not  see  the  hateful  natve  of  siiu  Th»j  have  no  idea  of  am  in  itielf,  that  ia  infinitely 
disagreeable  to  their  nature,  as  the  idea  of  sin  was  to  Christ's  holj  nature ;  thoagh 
conscience  in  them  be  awakened  to  behold  the  dreadful  guilt  and  desert  of  sin.  And 
•s  the  dear  view  of  sin  in  its  hatefulness  necessarily  brought  great  suflbring  on  tho 
hoi  J  soul  of  Christ ;  so  also  did  the  view  of  its  punishment  For  both  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  evil  of  punishment  are  infinite  evils,  and  both  infinitelj  disagreeable  to 
Christ's  nature :  the  former  to  his  holj  nature,  or  his  nature  as  God ;  the  latter  to  hit 
human  nature,  or  his  nature  as  man.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  a  great  and  dear 
and  full  idea  of  suffering,  without  some  other  pleasant  and  sweet  idea  to  balance  H, 
brings  suffering ;  as  appears  finom  the  nature  of  all  spiritual  ideas.  Thej  are  repeti- 
tions (in  a  degree  at  least)  of  the  things  themselves  of  which  thej  are  ideas.  There- 
fon,  if  Christ  had  bad  a  perfectly  dear  and  ftdl  idea  of  what  the  damned  suffer  in  hdl, 
the  sufEering  he  would  have  had  in  the  mere  presence  of  that  idea,  would  hare  been 
perfectly  equal  to  the  thing  itself,  if  there  had  been  no  idea  in  Christ  in  any  degree  to 
balance  it ;  such  as,  some  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God,  of  a  future  reward,  future 
salvation  of  his  elect,  &c  But  pleasant  ideas  in  this  deamess  being  in  a  great  meas* 
ore  withholden  by  reason  of  God's  hiding  his  face ;  hence,  the  awful  ideas  of  eternal 
death  which  his  elect  people  deserved,  and  of  the  dismal  wrath  of  God,  of  consequenoe 
filled  the  soul  of  Christ  with  an  inexpressible  gloom.''  ^ 

*    ■ 
Secondly,  President  Edwards  represents  Christ  as  having  borne  the 

wrath  of  God  in  the  fact  that  he  endured  the  effects  of  that  wrath,  all 
thai  he  suffered  having  been  by  the  spedal  ordering  of  God.  The  Father 
deah  with  the  Son  ^  at  if**  the  Father  had  been  exceedingly  angry  with 
the  Son,  and  '^  as  though  **  Christ  had  been  the  object  of  Jehovah's  dread- 
ful wrath.  It  was  the  wrath  of  Grod  ^  against  our  sinSy"  that  induced  the 
Father  to  subject  his  beloved  Son  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  ^The 
prince  of  this  world"  "was  let  loose  to  torment  the  soul  of  Christ  with 
gloomy  and  dismal  ideas."  Therefore  these  ideas-  were  the  effects  of 
divine  wrath.  Satan  probably  did  his  utmost  to  contribute  to  **  raise^ 
Christ's  "  ideas  of  the  iannenis  of  hdL**  These  ideas  of  the  torments 
of  hell  were  substituted  for  the  actual  torments  of  hell,  but  were  stiQ 
the  effects  of  divine  wrath  against  our  sins} 

3.  In  consonance  with  the  principles  laid  down. in-  7»  e.  2>  above, 
although  not  in  a  necessaiy  consequence  from  them,  President  Edwaxda 
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gives  a  peculiar  definition  of  the  phrase:  ^  Christ  bare  our  sins."     The 
old  Calvinists  explain  it  as  meaning :  *^  Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  oar 
nns ; "  ^  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  our  sins.**     Edwards  admits 
this  as  a  general  explanation.     He  sajs  ^  that  the  general  meaning  of 
the  phrase  [to  hear  sin]  is  lying  under  the  guilt  of  sin,  having  it  im- 
puted and  charged  upon  the  person,  as  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  it, 
or  obliged  to  answer  and  make  satisfaction  for  it ;  or  liable  to  the  calami- 
ties and  miseries  to  which  it  exposes."  ^     But,  as  we  have  remarked 
already,  Edwards  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the  general  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  tenns,  and  avows  his  intention,  sometimes,  to  employ 
his  t^rms  not  in  their  exact  but  in  their  general  sense.     Samettmee  but 
not  alwaye.    The  very  Treatise  which  aims  to  show  that,  in  a  general 
aense,  Christ  ^  bore  the  divine  wrath  "  in  his  feeling  the  hatefulness  of 
mn,  suggests  a  more  particular  sense  in  which  Christ's  enduring  the 
divine  wrath  'is  contradistinguished  from  hb  bearing  the  hatefulness  of 
sin.    In  this  more  particular  sense,  Christ  bore  the  divine  wrath  in  the 
fiust  that  he  had  an  affecting  view  of  *^  the  dreadfulness  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  God's  wrath  inflicted  for  it ; "  but 
Christ  bore  our  sim  in  the  fiict  that  he  had  an  affecting  view  of  their 
evil  nature^  apart  from  their  consequences ;  of  their  intrinsic  odiousnesSf 
apart  from  their  penalty.    To  bear  our  sins  is  thus  contradistinguished 
from  bearing  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  them :  — - 

*'Thn8,  Christ  bare  our  sins;  God  laid  on  him  the  iniqnitSei  of  as  all,  and  he  bare 
the  harden  of  them ;  and  so,  his  bearing  the  burden  of  onr  sins  may  be  considered  as 
something  diverse  from  his  safforing  God's  wrath.  For  his  saffering  wrath  consisted 
more  in  the  sense  he  had  of  the  other  thing,  vis.  the  dreadfidness  of  the  punishment 
of  shi,  or  the  draadfnlness  of  God's  wrath  inflided  for  it  Thus,  Christ  was  torment- 
ed not  only  in  the  fire  (tf  God's  wrath,  bat  in  the  fire  of  onr  sins ;  and  onr  sins  were 
his  tormentors ;  the  evil  and  malignant  nature  ni  sin,  was  what  Christ  endured  imme- 
diately, as  well  as  more  remotely,  in  bearing  the  consequence  of  it"  * 

d.  The  President  makes  prominent  distinetionSf  which  have  recom- 
mended to  his  sacoessors  their  peculiar  nomenclature. 


^  Edwards's  Woiks,  Miscellaneous  Obsenrations,  p.  531. 
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1.  He  makes  a  prominent  distinction  between  pain  suffered  in  view  of 
sin  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  authority  of  law,  and  pain  suffered  as 
punishment  for  sin,  as  the  literal  execution  of  the  legal  threat.     He  uses 
the  words  mUer^j  suffering^  hardship,  dijfficuUieSj  where  the  more  ancient 
Calvinists  would  have  used  the  word  penalty.    We  do  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  he  often  uses  the  word  ^penaUy  "  as  denoting  the  Redeemer's 
sufferings,  nor  that  the  elder  Calvinists  often  use  the  words  pain  and 
wretchedneu  to  denote  the  Redeemer's  ^punishments    But  Edwards 
more  frequtndy  than  they,  and  in  mare  prominent  positions^  substitutes 
words  which  do  not,  for  words  which  do  implj  that  the  threatened  literal 
penalty  was  exactly  borne  in  making  the  Atonement    In  the  very  sig- 
nificant extract  already  quoted  ^  we  read :  ^  £very  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  last  sufferings  tended  to  give  him  a  striking  view  of  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  sin."    The  same  sharp  distinction  between  the 
sufferings  endured  by  Christ,  and  the  punishment  for  which  his  sufferings 
were  substituted,  is  made  in  another  sentence.    ^  It  was  requisite  he 
[Christ]  should  have  a  clear  sight  of  the  dreadftilness  of  the  punishment 
that  he  suffered  to  deliver  them  ftom ; "  not  the  punishment  which  Christ 
suffered  in  order  to  deliver  sinners  from  suffering ;  but  the  punishment 
of  sinners  to  deliver  them  from  which  Christ  bore  suffering,     A  lai^ 
part  of  the  pain  which  Christ  endured,  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  love  for  the  redeemed ;  it  was  the  suffering  of  sympathy.^    His 
agonies  were  a  means  of  his  holiness. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  bow  Christ  was  sanctified  in  his  hut  iuf> 
lerings.  The  suffering  of  his  loul  in  great  part  consisted  in  the  great  and  dreadM 
iense  and  idea  that  he  then  bad  giren  him  of  the  dreadfhl,  horrid  odiousnesg  of  sin ; 
which  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  could  not  be,  without  a  proportionable 
increase  of  his  arenion  to,  and  hatred  of,  sin ;  and  consequently  of  his  inclination  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature.  Be- 
side the  immediate  sight  he  had  giren  him  of  the  odious  nature  of  sin,  he  had  that 
strong  sense,  and  that  great  experience  of  the  bitter  fruit  and  consequences  of  sin,  to 
confirm  his  enmity  to  it  Bforeover,  he  was  then  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  act  of 
obedience  or  holiness,  which,  tending  to  increase  the  principle,  the  bringing  fhrth  of 
such  great  and  abundant  fruit,  tended  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  root.    Those  last 

^  Page  xxri.  aboTe. 
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•ufferiogg  of  Chriflty  were  in  tome  respect  like  a  iire  to  refine  the  gold.  For,  tfaongh 
the  fiimaoe  purged  awaj  no  drou  or  filthiness,  yet  it  increesed  the  predoiiineu  d  the 
gold ;  it  added  to  the  finite  holiness  of  the  hnman  nature  of  Christ.  Hence  Christ 
calls  his  offering  himself  up,  his  sanctifying  himself;  John  17  :  19.  "And  for  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  Hence 
he  calls  those  last  sufferings  a  baptism  that  be  was  to  be  baptized  with.  It  was  a  bap- 
tism to  him  in  two  respects,  as  it  puiged  him  fh>m  imputed  guilt,  and  as  it  increased 
his  holiness  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  gave  him  those  terrible  but  sanctifying  views. 
And  so  this  is  one  way  in  which  the  Captain  of  our  salvatiou  is  made  perfect  by  su^ 
ferings ;  Heb.  2 :  10,  and  5 :  9,  and  Luke  13 :  32.  Thus  Christ,  before  ho  was  glori- 
fied, was  prepared  for  that  high  degree  of  glory  and  joy  he  was  to  be  exalted  to,  by 
being  first  sanctified  in  the  furnace."  ^ 

Now  that  kind  of  pfun  which  maj  be  called  a  purifying  hapti$m^  which 
is  involved  in  tympathelic  holy  love^  and  is,  in  its  designed  normal  tenden- 
cy, a  means  of  tanctijtcation  to  the  sufferer,  must  be  intrinsically  differ- 
ent from  the  strictly  penal  anguish  resulting  from  and  designed  to  satisfy 
the  indignation  of  God  toward  the  beings  whom  he  actually  punishes. 

2.  Accordingly  President  Edwards  distinguishes  between  both  the  na- 
ture and  the  degree  of  Christ's  pains,  and  of  the  pains  threatened  in  the 
law.  He  affirms  that  our  Redeemer  did  endure  what  the  lost  spirits  do 
not  endure,  and  also  that  he  did  not  endure  what  they  do  endure.  The 
wicked  in  hell  will  suffer  the  wrath  of  God  against  themselves  personally. 
^  But  this  was  impossible  in  Jesus  Christ,"  '^  who  knew  that  God  was  not 
angry  with  him  personally,  knew  that  God  did  not  hate  him,  but  infinitely 
loved  him."  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  lost  spirits  have  no  such  idea  of  sin 
in  itself  as  ''  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  their  nature,"  but  this  idea  of  sin 
was  one  principal  source  of  our  Redeemer's  pain.* 

And  as  Christ  did  not  suffer  wlicU  the  impenitent  are  condemned  to 
endure,  neither  did  he  suffer  so  much,  nor  so  long.  Although  some  of 
Edwards's  remarks  imply  that  our  Redeemer  endured  exactly  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  pain  which  were  threatened  in  tlie  law,  other  and  more 
definite  remarks  imply  that  in  bearing  our  sins  and  their  consequences, 
he  suffered  a  d^ree  of  pain  far  inferior  to  their  infinite  enormity.    It  is 


^  Edwards's  Woiks,  Miscellaneous  Observations,  p.  546. 
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trne,  we  often  read  in  Edwards's  Woriu,  that  Christ  ^  comes  under  the 
ainner^s  obligation  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  man's  sin  had  do- 
aeryed ;  **  ^  and  that  Grod  ^  would  not  abate  him  [Christ]  the  least  mite 
of  that  debt  which  justice  demanded ; "  '  and  ^  God  showed  hereby,  that 
not  onlj  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  awaj,  but,  which  is  more,  that  the 
blood  of  him  who  is  the  eternal  Jehovah  should  be  spilt,  rather  than  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  his  word  should  fail,  till  all  be  fnimied;  "  *  and  that  ^the 
immutable  truth  of  God,  in  the  threatenings  of  his  law  against  the  sins 
of  men,  was  never  so  manifested  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  there  never 
was  any  other  so  great  a  trial  of  the  unalterableness  of  the  truth  of  Grod 
in  those  threatenings,  as  when  sin  came  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  Son* 
And  then  in  Christ  has  been  seen  already  an  actual  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  those  threatenings,  which  never  has  been,  nor  will  be  seen  in 
any  other  instance  ;  because  the  eternity  that  will  be  taken  up  in  fulfill- 
ing those  threatenings  on  others,  never  will  be  finished.  Christ  mani- 
fested an  infinite  regard  to  this  truth  of  God  in  his  sufferings/*  *  But 
these  general  remarks  of  Edwards  must  be  compared  with  the  more  par* 
tietdar  statements,  that  the  legal  threatenings  were  fulfilled  in  the  spirit 
of  them  ;  so  far  as  (A0  atm,  the  great  design  of  them  is  concerned ;  they 
were  fulfilled  by  a  suffering  equivalent  to  the  punbhment  threatened; 
they  were  fulfilled  in  the  sense  of  a  manifestation  of  their  propriety ;  and 
thus  the  '^  strict  justice  of  God,  and  even  his  revenging  justice,  and  that 
against  the  sins  of  men,  never  was  so  gloriously  manifested  as  in  Christ"  * 
For  that  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  were  immeasurably  less  in  degree  and 
duration^  as  well  as  in  kind,  than  is  the  punishment  threatened  to  sinners, 
President  Edwards  teaches  in  the  following  passages :  — 

1.  "  Christ  felt  not  the  gnawings  of  a  gailty,  condemning  conscience. 

2.  "He  felt  no  torment  from,  the  reigning  of  inward  corruptions  and  lusts,  as  the 
damned  do. 

3.  "  Christ  had  not  to  consider  that  Qod  hated  him. 

4.  "  Christ  did  not  suffer  despair,  as  the  wicked  do  in  hclL 

"But  it  will  bo  far  otherwise  with  joa  who  are  impenitent;  if  you  die  in  your  pres* 
ent  condition,  yon  will  be  in  perfect  despair.    On  these  accounts  the  misery  of  the 
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wicked  in  hell  wUl  be  immeiuelj  more  dreadful,  in  nature  and  degree,  tluui»thoM  fuf- 
ibringf  with  the  fears  of  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  much  orerwhelmed."  "  Christ's 
sufferings  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  and  there  was  an  eternal  end  to  them,  and  eternal 
glory  succeeded.  But  )rou  that  are  a  secure,  senseless  sinner,  are  every  day  exposed 
to  be  cast  into  oyerlasting  misery,  a  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  If,  then,  tho 
8on  of  God  was  in  such  amazement,  in  the  expectation  of  what  he  was  to  suffer  for  a 
few  hours,  how  sottish  are  you  who  are  continually  exposed  to  sufferings,  immensely 
m6re  dreadful  in  nature  and  degree,  and  that  are  to  be  without  any  end,  but  which 
must  be  endured  without  any  rest  day  or  night  for  ever  and  ever !  If  you  had  a  taJl 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  that  misery  to  which  you  are  exposed,  and  how  dreadful  your 
present  condition  is  on  that  account,  it  would  this  moment  put  you  into  as  dreadful 
an  agony  as  that  which  Christ  underwent ;  yea,  if  your  nature  could  endure  it,  ono 
much  more  dreadful.  We  should  now  see  you  fall  down  in  a  bloody  sweat,  wallow- 
ing  in  your  gore,  and  crying  out  in  terrible  amazement."  ^ 

"Let  such  senseless  sinners  consider,  that  that  misery,  of  which  they  are  in  danger 
fh>m  the  wrath  of  God,  is  infinitely  more  terrible  than  that,  the  fear  of  which  occa- 
sioned in  Christ  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  It  is  more  terrible,  both  as  it  differs 
both  in  its  nature  and  degree,  and  also  as  it  differs  in  its  duration.  It  is  more  terrible 
in  its  nature  and  degree.  Christ  suffered  that  which,  as  it  upheld  the  honor  of  tho 
divine  law,  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  misery  of  the  damned ;  and  in  some  respect  it 
was  the  same  suffering ;  for  it  was  the  wrath  of  the  same  God ;  but  yet  in  other  re- 
spects it  vastly  differed.  The  difference  does  not  arise  fhmi  the  difference  in  the 
wrath  poured  out  on  one  and  the  other,  for  it  is  the  same  wrath,  but  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  subject,  which  may  be  best  illustrated  from  Christ's  own  comparison : 
Luke  23 :  31 ;  '  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry  ? '  Here  he  calls  himself  the  green  tree,  and  wicked  men  the  dry,  intimating  that 
the  misery  that  will  come  on  wicked  men  will  be  far  more  dreadful  than  those  suffer- 
ings which  came  on  him,  and  the  difference  arises  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
subject  The  green  tree  and  the  dry  are  both  cast  into  the  fire ;  but  the  flames  seixe 
and  kindle  on  the  dry  tree  much  more  fiercely  than  on  the  green.  The  sufferings 
that  Christ  endured  differ  from  the  misery  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  in  nature  and  degree, 
in  the  following  respects."  * 

3.  President  Edwards  writes  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between 
the  statement  that  Christ  was  punished,  and  the  statement  that  the  sins 
of  the  elect  are  punished.  His  words  imply,  not  that  Christ  was  damned, 
precisely  as  the  law  had  threatened,  but  that  Christ  sujflfered  in  yiew  of 
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our  damnation ;  not  that  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  Grod  against  him- 
self, but  the  wrath  of  God  against  our  sins ;  not  that  our  Redeemer  was 
oonsdous  of  our  remorse,  but  he  bore  our  remorse  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  anguish  on  account  of  it,  afflicted  in  sympathy  with  it ;  not  that  he 
remembered  his  own  guilt,  but'  he  bore  our  remembrance  of  our  guilt ; 
not  that  the  elect  have  been  literally  punished,  but  iheir  sint  have  been 
punished,  in  the  sense  that  God  has  expressed  his  indignation  against 
these  sins,  and  Christ  has  agonized  in  view  of  that  indignation,  and  in 
view  of  the  sins,  and  $o  has  home  both  it  and  them.  Our  blessed  Lord 
so  loved  his  elect  friends,  that  he  suffered  in  the  thought  of  God's  dis- 
tributive justice  toward  them,  m  %fi  <u  though  that  justice  was  armed 
against  Christ  himself,  for  it  was  against  those  whom  he  loved  as  parti 
of  himself.  Now  either  the  elect  are  punished  themselves,  precisely  as 
the  law  threatens  them ;  or  Christ  was  punished,  damned,  precisely  as 
the  law  had  threatened  damnation;  or  the  sins  of  the  elect  are  pun- 
ished in  the  sense  of  God's  expressing  toward  those  sins  the  feelings 
manifested  in  his  law.  To  punish  sin,  without  punishing  the  sinner,  is  to 
punish  in  a  genei^l,but  not  in  the  precise  sense  of  that  term.  President 
Edwards  often  speaks  of  sin  as  being  punished^  when  the  sinner  is  not 
punished. 

"And  when  ChriBt  sayi, '  O  God,  thou  knowost  my  foolishneif,  sad  my  gniltinMS 
Is  not  hid  from  thee ; '  thereby  must  be  meant,  that  God  did  not  foiigiTe  that  whidi 
was  iropated  to  him,  but  punished  it.  When  God  forgiyet  sin,  and  does  not  execute 
punishment  for  it,  then  he  is  said  not  to  behold  iniquity,  nor  see  penrerseness ;  and  to 
cover,  and  hide,  and  boxy  their  sins,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  or  found ;  and  to 
turn  away  his  face  from  beholding  them,  and  not  to  remember  them  any  more.  But 
when  God  does  not  remit  sin,  but  punishes  it,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  he  is  said  to  find  out  their  sins,  to  set  them  before  him  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, to  remember  them,  to  bring  them  to  remembrance,  and  to  know  them.  And 
therefore,  when  it  is  said  here,  '  O  God,  thou  hast  known  my  foolishness,  and  my 
guiltiness  hast  thou  not  hid ; '  thereby  is  intended,  that  he  forgires  nothing  to  the 
Messiah,  but  beholds  all  his  guiltiness  by  imputed  sin,  has  set  all  in  the  light  of  his 
eountenanco,  and  does  not  cover  or  hide  the  least  part  of  if^ 

The  ^  successors  ^  of  Edwards  contended  the  more  strenuously  agaioflt 
^  Edwards's  Woiks,  Mlscallaneoni  Observations,  p.  549. 
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this  disdnctioii  between  punishing  peraanij  and  pnnishing  ttni,  became 
tbe  UnivenaliBts  founded  one  of  their  arguments  upon  it ;  and  contended 
that,  at  the  day  of  judgment  ^the  nns  of  men  shall  be  separated  from 
their  persons,  and  their  persons  shall  be  sayed,  whilst  their  sins  and  the 
fiither  of  them,  the  deril,  shall  be  destroyed.  This  our  Lord  teachetfa  in 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  and  the  apostle  Paul  acknowledges  to  be  true, 
when  he  says,  speaking  of  his  own  evil  conduct,  <  It  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwdleth  in  me.' " 

4.  Edwards  recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  pain  of  Christ  and 
his  humiliaJUtm^  but  regards  both  the  fufferin^  and  the  aba$emeni  as  con- 
stituting Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  as  iuTolved  in  the  penalty  of  the 
law, 

**  Whatever  in  Christ  had  the  astnre  of  taUifiutioH,  was  by  Tirtne  of  the  auffmmg  or 
hamUiation  that  was  in  it;  but  whatever  had  tiia  aatare  otwurii,  was  hj  Tirtne  of  the 
^btdience  or  righteonsneM  there  was  in  it.  The  satitfiictioii  of  Christ  oonsit ts  in  his 
•Btwering  the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  etmtequetU  on  the  breach  of  the 
law.  These  were  answered  by  suffering  the  penaltj  of  the  law.  The  merit  of  Christ 
consists  in  what  he  did  to  answer  the  demands,  which  were  prior  to  man's  breach  of 
ths  law,  or  to  fhliU  what  the  kw  demanded  before  man  sinned,  which  was  obedience, 

«<  The  satisfaction  or  propitiation  of  Christ  consists  either  in  his  euffering  evil,  or  his 
being  subject  to  abatement.  Christ  did  not  only  make  satis&ction  by  proper  suffering, 
hat  by  whatever  had  tiie  nature  of  humiliation,  and  abasement  of  circumstances. 
Thus  he  made  satisfiKtion  by  continuing  under  tiie  power  of  death,  while  he  lay 
haried  in  the  grave ;  though  neither  his  body  nor  soul  property  endured  any  snfiering 
ailor  be  was  dead.  Whatever  Christ  was  subject  to, — that  was  Ae  Judicial  fruit  of  sin, 
had  the  nature  of  satis&ctkMi  for  sin.  But  not  only  proper  suffering,  but  all  abase- 
SMat  and  depressioii  of  the  state  and  oircumstanoes  of  mankind  below  its  primitive 
honor  and  dignity,  such  as  his  body  remaining  under  death,  his  body  and  soul  re- 
MsUdng  separate,  4C|  are  the  Judicial  fruits  of  sin.''  ^ 

Tills  is  one  of  Edwards's  profound  and  suggestive  comments.  He 
could  not  more  Aillj  indicate  the  importance  of  rectifying  that  termin- 
olofj  which  ^presents  Christ  as  being  punished  on  account  of  our  sins. 
F^i  with  this  meaning  of  terms,  Christ  was  undergoing  the  penalty  of 
IIm  kw  while  hii  hod^  and  soul  were  free  from  all  pain.    He  had 

i  Mwaidsl  Woiks,  Yol.  m.  pp.  S95,  SM.    See  also  p.  312. 
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promised  to  the  penitent  thief:  ^  To^j  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Pttra* 
diae ; "  and  this  cheering  promise  was  not  oongmous  with  the  idea  thai 
Christ  through  that  entire  day,  would  remain  under  the  penalty  of  God's 
moral  law.  For,  at  the  best,  this  penalty  is  terrible.  The  being  wh6 
endures  it,  is  not  in  a  mocal  Paradise.  President  Edwards,  in  his  eoB^ 
ment  on  our  Lord's  promise  to  the  expiring  thief,  quotes  the  ezpres* 
sion  of  Doddridge  :  ^  The  word  Paradise  oi^maUy  signified  a  garden  of 
pleasure,  such  as  those  in  which  the  eastern  monarchs  made  their  mag- 
nificent banquets."  Doddridge  also  speaks  of  thb  Paradise  as  '^Ihe 
abode  of  happy  spirits  when  separate  hoax  the  body,"  ^  sharing  the 
entertainments  of  that  garden  of  God,"  &c  President  Edwards  does 
not  interpret  1  Peter  3:  19,  as  denoting  that  the  soul  of  Chiut 
descended  from  the  cross  to  a  prison-house ;  but  he  agrees  with  Besai 
Doddridge,  and  others  in  suj^ioeing  th§t  this  passage  refers  to  Christ's 
influence  by  his  Spirit  upon  the  disobedient,  in  tke  dojfi  of  Noafu  Ed* 
wards's  comment  on  1  Peter  3 :  19  is:  ^  By  the  same  Spirit  by  which 
Christ  himself  was  quickened,  he  strove  with  the  men  of  the  old  wmid 
to  bring  them  to  a  spiritual  resurrection,  or  to  live  according  to  Grod,  as 
in  verse  6  of  the  next  chapter."  In  hb  comment  on  Matthew  27 :  51, 
Edwards  says :  ^  That  day  that  Christ  died  was  the  Great  day  of  atone- 
ment, typified  by  the  day  of  atonement  of  old,  when  the  high-priest 
entered  into  the  Holy  of  holies.  Christ,  as  Grod-man,  could  enter  into 
heaven  no  other  way  than  by  rending  this  veiL  Christ  offered  his  sacrifice 
in  the  outward  court,  in  this  world,  and  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  rent 
the  veil,  that  his  blood  might  be  sprinkled  within  the  veiL"  Many  other 
remarks  of  Edwards  prove  that  he  regarded  the  Redeemer  as  •entering 
hecBoen  immediately  after  the  cry :  ^  It  is  finished."  But,  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  Edwards,  it  is  the  fact,  that,  while  in  hectven,  Christ  was 
reaping  ihe  Judicial  fndt  ofsin^  satisfying  the  vindictive  justice  of  Giod, 
receiving  the  expression  of  the  an^er  of  God,  and  yet  neither  hit  hodjf 
nor  soul  properly  endured  any  suffering!  This  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  fidl  to  remind  his  **  successors  "  of  the  evils  resulting  fiom 
so  vague  a  nomenclature.  Therefore  they  did  not  allow,  that  any  being 
in  heaven  can  be  undergoing  a  literal  punishment^  that  there  can  be  any 
literal  penalty  of  the  law  without  suffering^  that  any  part  of  the  atone- 
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nenl  oonsuted  in  Christ's  literally  tatufying  the  demands  of  the  law  for 
our  puniehmeniy  while  he  was  in  Paradise. 

5.  Edwards  recogniied  the  distinction  between  the  statement,  that  God 
in  justifying  sinners  ^  treaii  them  «w  if  they  were  righteousi'*  and  the 
statement  that  he  **  regards  them  m  righteous ; "  and  Edwards  beliered 
that  hoik  of  these  assertions  are  true,  and  hoih  are  inyolyed  in  the  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  To  pronounce  a 
judgment  that  men  are  sinless,  iA  one  thing ;  to  judge  inwardly  that  thej 
are  sinless,  is  another  thing.  According  to  Edwards,  all  God's  judg- 
ments are  agreeable  to  the  truth ;  if  he  openhf  pronounces  judgment  in 
our  favor,  he  inwardh/  judges  in  our  favor ;  if  ho  exkihits  regard,  hefeels 
regard ;  if  he  treats  men  <u  though  he  approves  them,  he  does  approve 
them ;  when  he  imputes  perfect  obedience  to  believers,  it  is  not  their  own 
original  and  personal  obedience,  but,  through  grace,  it  is  an  obedience 
teaily  belonging  to  them ;  when  ^  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted 
for  us  and  admitted,  instead  of  that  perfect  inherent  righteousness  which 
ought  to  be  in  ourselves,''  it  is  accepted  as  the  ground  of  our  being  ti>- 
wwrdlg  thought  to  be  righteous,  not  less  than  the  ground  of  our  being 
outwardly  treated  as  righteous ;  and  when  ^  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
«haU  be  reckoned  to  our  account,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it 
as  though  we  had  performed  it  ourselves,"  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it 
in  the  internal  regard  of  the  Most  High,  not  less  than  in  his  external 
$naH\festation  of  that  regard.  Christ  is  both  treated  as  righteous,  and 
also  regarded  as  righteous ;  so  believers,  when  they  tce^  justified,  are  both 
treaied  and  regarded  as  Christ  is,  for  they  partieipcUe  in  his  justification. 

**  A  yenom  is  to  be  justified,  when  be  is  ^»proved  of  God  ts  free  from  the  guilt  of 
•In  mmI  Its  deeenred  punUhment,  and  m  haTing  that  lighteoofiiess  belongiDg  to  him 
that  entitles  to  the  reward  of  life."  ^ 

**  liie  JuitlAcatioii  of  a  belierer  is  no  other  than  his  being  admitted  to  communion 
(a  the  JustiAcmtlon  of  [Christ]  this  head  and  suretj'  of  all  believers ; " — "our  second 
larMy  (la  whose  JustUlcation  all  whose  snretj  he  is,  are  yirtnallj  justified).''' 

«  tf  a  fienoa  shoald  be  justified  without  a  righteonsaess,  the  judgment  would  not 


t  Edwaids's  Woiks,  Vol.  V.  p.  SSi. 
•  lb.  VoL  y .  pp.  S54,  M6. 
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be  aeoording  to  tratfa.    Tbe  sentonoe.  of  Jnttificatioii  mmld  be  a  fidae  lentenoe,  unleM 
diere  be  a  righteonsneM  peifbnnedy  that  is  by  the  Judge  properly  looked  upon  ai. 

**  The  biw  is  die  judge's  role :  if  he  pardons  and  hides  what  J^oallj  is,  and  so  does 
not  pass  sentence  according  to  what  things  are  in  tiiemselres,  he  either  does  not  act 
the  part  of  a  judge,  or  else  judges  fidsdj.**  * 

"  80  that  our  Judge  cannot  justify  us,  unless  he  sees  a  peHbct  righteousness,  some 
way  belonging  to  us,  either  performed  by  ourselTes,  or  by  another,  and  justly  and 
duly  reckoned  to  our  account."  * 

"To  be  justified,  is  to  be  approred  of  and  accepted:  But  aman  may  be  said  to  be. 
approred  and  accepted  in  two  respects ;  the  one  is  to  be  approred  really,  and  the 
odier  is  to  be  approred  and  accepted  dedaratlYely.  Justification  is  two-fold ;  it  is 
either  tbe  acceptance  and  approbation  of  the  judge  itself,  or  the  manifestation  of  that 
approbation,  by  a  sentence  or  judgment  declared  by  the  judge,  either  to  our  own  ten^ 
fdences,  or  to  tbe  world.  If  justification  be  understood  in  tbe  former  sense,  for  tha 
^probation  itself,  that  is  only*  that  by  which  we  become  fit  to  be  approred :  But  if 
it  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  for  the  manifestation  of  this  approbation,  it  is  by 
whatever  is  a  proper  eridence  of  that  fitness.  In  the  former,  only  faith  is  concerned  ; 
because  it  is  by  that  only  in  us  that  we  become  fit  to  be  accepted  and  approved :  In 
iSbit  latter,  whatever  is  an  eyidenoe  of  our  fitness,  is  alike  concerned.  And,  tfaerefbre, 
take  justification  in  this  sense,  and  then  faith,  and  all  other  graces  and  good  works, 
have  a  common  and  equal  concern  in  it:  For  any  other  grace,  or  holy  act,  is  equally 
an  evidence  of  a  qualification  for  acceptance  or  ^iprobation,  as  faith. 

"  To  justify  has  always^  in  common  speedi,  signified  indifferentiy,  eitiier  simple  ap- 
probation, or  testifying  that  approbation ;  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other; 
because  they  are  both  the  same,  only  as  one  is  outwardly  what  the  other  is  inwardly. 
80  we,  and  it  may  be  all  nations,  are  wont  to  give  the  same  names  to  two  things,  when 
one  is  only  declarative  of  the  other.  Thus,  sometimes,  judging  intends  only  judging 
in.  our  thoughts;  at  other  times,  testifying  and  declaring  judgment  80  sudi  words 
as  justify,  condemn,  accept,  reject,  prise,  slight,  approve,  renounce,  are  sometimea 
put  for  mental  acts,  at  other  times,  for.an  outward  treatment.  So  iii  the  sense  in 
whidi  the  apostie  James  seems  to  use  the  word  jwUfy,  for  ifumi/etlaiive  juti{ficaHon, 
a  man  is  justified  not  only  by  Jtdth,  but  also  by  works;  as  a  tree  is  manifbsted  to  be 
good,  not  only  by  immediately  examining  tbe  tree,  but  also  by  the  fhtit"  * 


1  Edwards's  Works,  Yol.  Y.  p.  397.  *  lb.  Yol.  Y.  p.  898. 

»  B).  Yol.  Y.  p.  899. 

*  Is  not  the  word  bjf  accidentally  omitted  here  1  Does  not  the  author  mean :  Just- 
ification is  only  6jf  that  by  which  we  become  fit  to  be  approved?  See  the  following 
•entenoe. 

»  Edwards's  Works,  Yol.  Y.  p.  441. 
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Some  divines  have  afirmed  that  in  ^e  paasagea  just  quoted  Edwards, 
often  inconsistent  with  l^mself,  contradicts  what  he  has  taught  in  other 
passages.  Other  divines  have  supposed,  that  here  is  no  realy  but  only 
a  teeming  contradiction ;  that  Edwards  at  one  time  employs  his  language 
in  its  precisci  and  at  another  time  in  its  loose  acceptation.  Thus,  in  a 
general  sense,  believing  sinners  have  merit ;  ^  in  that  sense  God  inwardly 
approves  of  them,  and  outwardly  treats  them  as  approved.  In  a 
general  sense  they  are  one  with  Christ ;  in  thai  sense,  his  righteousness 
is  theirs,  belongs  to  them,  therefore  may  be  jtutfy  imputed  to  them,  of 
course  they  may  be  justly  treated  as  possessing  it  In  a  general  sense 
.  Christ  has  been  punished  for  them,  and  they  deserve  no  more  punish- 
ment ;  Christ  has  done  their  duty  for  them,  and  they  in  him  have  fulfilled 
the  law :  in  that  sense,  God  regards  them  as  righteous,  and  consequently 
treats  them  so,  —  and  in  his  thus  regarding  them,  he  judges  ^according 
to  truihf**  and  in  his  thus  treating  them,  he  treats  themyta%.'  When, 
however,  all  these  words  are  used  in  their  reetrieted,  and  not  in  their 
general  sense,  President  Edwards  refers  the  phenomena  denoted  by  them 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Grod.* 

The  fact  that  this  profound  author  so  often  used  language  in  its  looser 
sense,  and  tlien  exchanged  the  vague  for  the  exact  temunology,  has 
tempted  opposing  parties  of  theologians  to  claim  him  as  their  champion ; 
and,  as  it  has  introduced  apparent  inconsistencies  into  his  writings,  it  has 
led  his  ''  successors  **  to  confine  themselves,  more  than  he  did,  to  a  pre- 
cise nomenclature. 

8.  President  Edwards  gave  a  previously  unwonted  prominence  to  the 
element  of  love  in  the  atonement.  The  preceding  extracts  suggest  this 
fact  His  theory  of  virtue  would  incline  us  to  anticipate  it  His  length- 
ened discourse  on  the  merit  of  the  patron,  and  the  union  of  the  client 
with  the  patron,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  prominence  of  love  in 
originating,  planning,  and  accepting  the  vicarious  offering  of  Christ* 
He  not  only  represents  love  as  the  first  motive  prompting  our  Kedeemer 
to  undertake  his  mission,  but  he  also  represents  a  sympathetic  love  as 


^  See  aboye,  I.  7.  c.  1.  p.  xxiv.         *  lb.  L  6.  p.  xix.  *  lb.  1. 1.  p.  xiL 

*  EdwanU's  Woiks,  ItDiceUmneoas  ObMrratioUypp.  53^-641. 
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one  prindpal  means  of  the  Bedeemer's  suffering,  after  he  had  under- 
taken the  woric  of  redeeming  us.  The  following  remarkable  passage 
ilittstraies  the  prominence  which  Edwards  gives  to  the  element  of  love 
in  the  atonement,  and  also  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  Christ  bore  our 
punishment 

"  Christ's  great  love  and  pity  to  the  elect  (that  his  offering  up  himself  on  the  croti 
was  the  greatest  act  and  fruit  of,  and  conseqnentlj  which  he  was  then  in  the  highest 
exercise  of)  was  one  source  of  his  suffering.  A  strong  exercise  of  lore  excites  a 
'lirelj  idea  of  the  ohject  beloyed.  And  a  strong  exercise  of  pity  exdtes  a  fively  idea 
of  the  miserjr  under  which  he  pities  them.  Christ's  lore  then  bzooght  his  elect  infi- 
nitely near  to  him  in  that  great  act  and  suffering  wbeieia  he  especially  stood  for 
them,  and  was  substituted  in  their  stead :  and  his  love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them 
in  his  mind,  as  if  he  had  really  been  they ;  and  fixed  their  calamity  in  his  mind,  as 
though  it  really  was  his.  A  very  strong  and  lively  love  and  pity  towards  the  miser- 
able, tends  to  make  their  case  ours ;  as  in  other  respects,  so  in  this  in  particular,  as  it 
'doth  in  our  idea  place  us  in  their  stead,  under  their  misery,  with  a  most  lively,  feding 
sense  of  that  misery,  as  it  were  feeling  it  for  them,  actually  suffering  it  in  thdr  stead 
by  strong  sympathy."^ 

"  It  was  the  lively  exercise  of  love  and  pity  to  those  that  the  Father  had  given 
him,  that  was  one  thing  that  occasioned  so  lively  a  view  of  the  punishment  they  had 
exposed  themselves  to,  whereby  his  soul  was  filled  with  a  dismal  sense,  and  so  he  suf- 
fered. But  this  lively  love  and  pity  at  the  same  time  engaged  him  to  suflfbr  for  them, 
to  deliver  them  from  their  deserved  punishment  that  he  had  an  idea  of.  And  as  pity 
towards  his  elect  excited  a  lively  idea  of  their  misery  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
.^crease  of  his  idea  of  their  misery  exdtod  strong  exercises  of  pity,  and  this  pity  en- 
gaged him  still  to  endure  those  sufferings  in  their  stead.'' ' 

II.  The  second  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  or  without  an  aim  to  do  so,  suggested  the  Edwardean  theory 
of  the  Atonement,  is  Joseph  Bellamy,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  elder 
Edwards,  tlie  theological  teacher  of  the  younger  Edwards  and  of  Smalley. 
Like  the  cider  Edwards,  he  sanctioned,  in  the  main,  both  the  views  and 
the  phrases  of  the  Old  Calvinists.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  Grod 
must,  and  that  he  ''does  always,  throughout  all  his  dominions,  not  only 
in  word  threaten,  but  in  fact  punish  it.  [sin]  with  infinite  severity,  with- 
out the  least  mitigation,  or  abatement  in  any  one  instance  whatever." ' 

1  Edwards's  Woiis,  IfiseeUaiieons  ObservadoM»  p.  S  .    lb.  p.  ft4€. 

*  Bellamy's  Works,  VoL  L  pp.  862,  263. 
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Fwr  otber  etpressaons  fiiiToring  the  Aodent  Calvinisiii,  see  YoL  Lffw 
S7d»  274,  iU,  aia;  rcL  IL  pp.  284,  288,  ^bc.  of  BeUam/s  works. 

Still,  this  bold  writer  develops  certam  relations  of  the  Old  theory 
whidi  decidedly  reoommend  the  New.  Thus  on  the  ancient  Calvinistac 
ground,  the  Atonement  ought  to  be  described  as  originating  partly  fitNn 
the  distributive  justice  of  Grod ;  and  in  agreement  with- this,  Dr.  Bellamy 
says  that  GSod*8  ^  inclination  to  punish  sin  according  to  its  desert,  induced 
him  to  give  his  Son  to  die  in  our  stead."  ^  This  forcible  reasoned  also 
introduces  a  class  of  ideas  which  are  the  germs  of  the  Consistent  Cal- 
vinism devel(^>ed  sooq  after  he  published  his  treatises.  Thus  he  insists,  in 
opposition  to  many  ancient  Calvinists,  that  ^justifying  faith  is  a  holy  act/' 
not  ^  a  thing  in  which  the  mind  is  merely  passive."  '  He  gives  a  peeuHar 
interpretation  of  Bom.  4:5;  an  interpretation  eminently  suggestive, 
although  different  irom  that  of  the  Old,  and  that  of  the  Modem  Calvinists. 
He  interprets  the  words,  ^  Faith  is  counted  for  righteousness  "  as  de- 
BOting,  not  that  fiuth  is  imputed  at  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law^  bat 
as  a  fuU  eomfUance  with  the  condiHone  of  the  GoepeL^  Let  us  now 
consider,  more  at  length,  certain  particulan  hi  which  Dr.  Bellamy  either 
presses  the  Old  Calvinism  so  fiir  as  to  recommend  the  New  by  contrast, 
or  else  deviates  from  the  Old  Calvinism  and  suggests  the  germinal  prin- 

•  "  . 

ciples  of  the  New. 

1.  This  fervid  reasoner  sometimes  pours  forth  his  thoughts  in  such 
language,  as  at  first  view  makes  an  impression  that  God  himself  ^  under- 
took "  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  man,  and  that  Grod  obeyed  the  law 
^  under  the  penalty  that  lay  upon  man  to  have  undergone.''  We  do  not 
so  much  as  presume  that  Bellamy  received  into  his  creed  the  definite 
prc^position,  that  when  Christ  rendered  the  moral  obedience  which  whs 
not  obligatory  upon  him,  he  did  it  «w  God;  we  only  assert  that  this 
writer^s  glowing  words  intimate  such  a  proposition.  He  not  only  teaches 
the  truth,  that  every  created  agent  is  under  obligation  to  do  whatever 
God  requires  of  him,  and  no  created  agent  has  a  right  to  do  what  God 
does  not  require  of  him ;  *  but  he  often  says  of  Christ,  ''As  he  was  God, 
he  was  under  no  obHgations,  on  his  own  account,  to  obey  a  law  made  fer 


1  Belkmy't  Weeks,  YoL  XL  p.843.       *  lb.  VoLL  pp. 406, 408;  YoL  II.  p.395. 
•  D>.  YoL  L  p.  357.  *  lb.  p.  484. 
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4creatnre;"^  ^he  wms  originairj  unoUiged  to  do  a  creatnre's  dutf,  being* 
by  nature  God;"  and  ^a  God  lays  aside  his  glory,  appears  in  the  form, 
df  a  servant,  and  beeomes  obedient;  and  so,  in  the  ereatore's  stead  and 
behalf  pays  that  honor  to  the  Governor  of  the  world  which  was  thee 
creature's du^." ^    We  read: 

"  On  the  one  hand,  were  any  in  all  God'a  dominioni  tempted  to  think  that  the  greal 
Governor  of  the  world  had  dealt  too  severely  with  man,  in  suspending  his  everlasting 
welfare  upon  the  condition  of  perfect  obedience  1  God  practically  answers,  and  says, 
'I  did  as  well  by  mankind  as  I  should  desire  to  have  been  done  by  myself,  had  I  been 
fai  tiiefar  case,  and  they  in  mine;  fbr  when  my  Son,  who  is  as  myself,  came  to  stand  hi 
their  stead,  I*required  the  same  eonditSon  of  him.'  And  what  the  Father  says,  the 
goa  confirms :  he  practically  owns  the  law  to  be  holy,  just,  and'good,  and  the  debt  to 
be  due,  and  pays  it  most  willingly  to  the  last  mite,  without  any  ol^^ection;  which  was 
as  if  he  had  said, '  There  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  that  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  mankind  should  be  suspended  on  that  condition ;  nor  could  I  have  desired  it  to 
have  been  otherwise,  had  I  myself  been  In  their  case/  On  the  other  hand,  were  any 
tempted  to  think  that  God  had  been  too  severe  in  threatening  everlasting  damnation 
Ibr  shi  f  Here  this  pomt  is  also  cleared  up.  God  the  Father  praetically  says,  that  ha 
did  M  he  would  have  been  done  by,  had  he  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in  his ;  for. 
when  his  Son,  his  second  self,  comes  to  stand  in  their  place,  he  abates  nothing,  but 
appears  as  great  an  enemy  to  sin,  in  his  conduct,  as  if  he  had  damned  the  whole  world. 
6is  Son  also  owns  the  sentence  just ;  he  takes  the  cup  and  drinks  it  off.  Considering' 
flie  infinite  dignity  of  his  persoi),  his  sufferings  were  equivalent  to  the  eternal  damna* 
Bon  of  tiuh,  worms  as  we. '  * 

Now  at  first  thought  the  argument  suggested  by  all  this  language 
18  the  following :  CSirist,  as  a  man,  was  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law. 
tor  himself  He  could  not  as  a  man  do  more  than  his  duty*  But  he- 
did  more  than  his  duty.  He  did  our  whole  duty  for  us*  He  performed, 
acts  of  obedience  which  answered  all  the  preceptive  demands  which  the 
law  can  make  upon  us*  He  aaiiified  all  these  preceptive  demands.  He^ 
performed  our  obedience  so  that  it  need  not  be  perfonned  over  again  by 
ourselves*  All  the  good  deeds  whidi  can  ever  be  required  of  us,  have 
been  done  for  us  by  him*  His  performance  of  our  duties  was  designed 
to  be,  and  may  rightly  be  given  over,  paid  over,  transferred,  imputed  to. 
i|8.    But  he  owed  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  for  himself  as  a  mani 

1  BelUwiy's  Works,  YoL  I.  pp.  280,  281, 283,  437,  438. 
>  lb.  YoL  L  pp.  259,  285. 
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Hmntarey  he  nuut,  u  God^  have  Tendered  this  obedience  which  wi8  net 
jEequired  of  him* 

The  advocates  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  atonementy  did  not 
retard  this  as  a  valid  argument.  Thej  did  not  regard  Dr.  BeUamy  as 
really  intending  to  teach  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  assumed  all  tha 
relations  and  responsibilities  of  a  subject  to  the  law  of  Mount  SinaL 
Still,  the  language  of  BeUamy  was  instructive  to  them.  It  led  them  to 
a  minute  investigation  of  his  meaning,  and  a  cautious  criticism  of  his 
language.  He  was  wont  to  employ  startling  phrases.  He  speaks  of  the 
^  death  of  an  incarnate  God.**  **^  But  i^  indeed,  he  was  the  God  that 
created  the  universe; — oh  how  awful  and  sol^nn  the  thodghtP  —  if, 
indeed,  he  was  the  God  that  created  the  universe,  who  hung  incarnate  on 
the  cross,"  &c  &c.  ^  The  Creator  of  the  universe  on  the  cross ;  dying 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin ;  offering  up  himself  to  his  Father 
as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,"  ^  &c.  Ac  By 
these  eloquent  words,  the  impassioned  orator  probablg  meant,  that 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  added  an  infinite  dignity  to  his  human 
deeease.  So  he  prohMg  meant  that  Christ's  divine  nature  added  an 
unlimited  glory  to  his  human  obedience.  But  the  farce  of  Bellamy's 
argument  is,  that  the  obedience  of  the  God<4nan  cannot  be  efficacious, 
unless  it  be  an  obedience  which  the  God-man  is  under  no  obligation  to 
render.  Now  the  num  is  under  obligation  to  render  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law ;  therefore  the  atoning,  and  the  free,  unrequired  obedience 
must  be  that  of  the  God.  The  sueoessors  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy 
endeavored  to  avoid  both  the  substance  and  the  form  of  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  seakmsly  contended  that  the  atonement  did  not  consist  in  any 
iupererogatory  active  obedience  transferred  from  Christ  to  his  elect' 

2.  Dr.  Bellamy  often  shrinks  from  the  logical  results  of  the  old  Ckl- 
tinistio  theory  of  the  atonement  Often^  not  akoagt.  If  our  blessed 
Lord  has  literally  performed  for  us  our  whole  duty,  and  has  thus  satis* 
iled  all  the  preceptive  demands  ^hich  the  law  can  make  upon  us ;  if  he 
has,  in  the  same  literal  sense,  endured  the  whole  punishment  which  was 
erer  threatened  against  us,  and  has  thus  satisfied  all  the  penal  demands 
of  the  law,  it  logically  fidlowi  that  God  is  itnmdj  by  distribuUve  justice^ 

1  Benamy'f  Woiki,  YoL  L  pp.  43S,  440 }  Vol.  XL  pp.  31S«  319. 
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4o  save  all  for  wbcna  Christ  died ;  their  salTalioa  can  be  daimed  as  a 
right  on  the  ground  of  strict  justice  to  their  Surety,  and  to  themselves  as 
nnited  with  Him.  They,  as  related  to  Christ,  hare  borne  their  punish- 
ment already,  and  of  course  cannot  be  justly  condenmed  to  bear  it  the 
second  time ;  and  also,  as  related  to  Christ,  they  have  perfectly  obeyed 
the  law,  and  of  course  cannot  be  justly  required  to  obey  it  the  second 
time,  and  thus,  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  their  obedience  merits  a  reward 
from  distributive  justice*  Many  of  the  Old  Calvinists  have  taught  that 
Christ's  passive  obedience  is  imputed  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
^ legal  security"  from  eternal  death,  and  Christ's  active  obedience  is 
imputed  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  ^  legal  title  "  to  eternal  life. 
Now,  we  do  not  deny,  bat  concede,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  here  and  there 
drops  a  remark  implying  that  in  consequence  of  Christ's  active  obe* 
dience  €rod  is  legally  obligated  to  admit  us  into  heaven,  and  in  conse> 
quence  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  God  is  legally  obligated  to  rescue 
us  from  hell ;  but  we  maintain  that  in  general  Dr.  Bellamy  shrinks  from 
these  results  of  his  theory,  and  is  careful  to  represent  the  atonement  noi 
as  obligating  God  in  justice  to  save  us,  but  as  ^  opening  a  door  for  htm 
to  save  us,"  ^  removing  a  bar  to  our  salvation,"  *^  making  it  eonrnttmU 
for  God  to  save  us,"  ^  taking  aB  obetaelee  out  of  the  way  of  our  salva- 
tion." He  repeats  these  and  similar  phrases  so  often,  gives  them  such  a 
prominence,  that  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
recommending  to  New  £ngland  theologians  their  fiivorite  method  of 
defining  the  atonement.^    Thus  he  says:— 

''HoreoTer,by«Il  tUs  [the  ^mI  of  Christ's  obtjring  tlis  bw  ibr  as,  and  fnffking  its 
penalty  lor  lu],  a  way  iBopeiied  te  the  fiee  and  hoiioiahle  exerciie  of  B^^ 
towards  a  sinfoi,  gnilty  world.    It  may  be  done  eoniiitently  witii  tbe  honor  of  Ciod, 
of  his  holiness  and  josdee,  his  law  and  goremment,  his  tmth  and  sacred  aathoriQr ; 
finr  the  honor  of  all  theee  Si  effbctoally  lecnred/'' 

"  JesuB  Christ  did,  by  his  obedience  and  deadi,  open  nidi  a  door  of  meKf,  is  Aal 
the  Supreme  Ooremor  ofthe  wocid  migfat,  eonristeatly  with  Us  honor,  Uke  what 


>  We  disoover  similar  methods  of  speedi  among  the  elder  dirines,  particniaily 
hi  Calvin  and  the  elder  Xdwards.  See  Edirards's  JfisceUaaeons  Obserratkms,  p. 
550. 

*  Bellamy's  Wocks,  ToL  L  p.  S86. 
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WMtAodM  ho  pleaaed,  in  order  to  reooTor  rebeUioiii»  gailtj,  ttebbom  nnnen  to  hin^ 
aelf."i 

"Now  tbat  what  Chzist  hai  done  mnd  nifiered  wu  raffident  to  open  a  waj  for  the 
honorable  exerdse  of  hia  sovereign  grace,  in  recovering  sinners  to  himself,  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  heretofore  observed.  And  that  it  was  designed  for  this  end,  and 
haS|  in  faet,  effectnally  answered  it,  is  plain  from  God's  oondnct  in  the  affair ;  for  oth- 
erwise he  oonld  not,  consistently  with  his  honor,  or  the  honor  of  his  law,  use  those 
■Mans  to  reclaim  sinners  which  he  actnallj  does."* 

**  The  next  and  immediale  end  of  Christ's  death  was  to  answer  the  ends  of  moral 
government,  and  so  secure  the  honor  of  the  moral  Governor,  and  open  a  way  in  which 
he  might  honorabl  j  declare  himself  reconcilable  to  a  guiltj  world  upon  their  returning 
through  Christ,  and  use  means  to  reclaim  them ;  but  this  end  Christ  did  obtain ;  and 
•o  did  not  die  in  vain.     (John  3:16.    Bomans  3  :  24-26.) "  ' 

'^  Thus  wo  see  what  necessity  there  was  of  satisfkction  for  sin,  and  that  the  demands 
of  the  law  should  be  answered.  And  thus  we  see  what  has  been  done  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  its  snffidency  to  answer  all  the  ends  proposed.  The  Mediator  was  of  suf* 
fident  dignity,  as  to  his  person ;  he  had  suffident  authority,  as  to  his  office ;  and  he 
has  faithfullj  done  his  work.  And  now  the  honor  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  law 
and  government,  and  sacred  authority,  is  secured ;  and  a  way  is  opened  in  which  he 
may  honorably  put  his  designs  of  mercy  into  execution,  and  sinners  safely  return  unto 
Mm."* 

''The  death  of  Christ  was  not  designed,  at  all,  to  take  away  the  evil  nature  of  sin, 
or  its  ill  deserts ;  for  sin  is  unalterably  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be  made  a  less  evil.  Bui 
the  death  of  Christ  was  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  acknowledge  and  manifest  the  evil 
nature  and  ill  desert  of  sin,  to  the  end  that  pardoning  mercy  might  not  make  it  seem 
to  be  a  less  evil  than  it  really  is.  So  that,  although  God  may  freely  pardon  all  out 
dns,  and  entitle  us  to  eternal  life  for  Christ's  sake,  yet  he  does  look  upon  us,  consid- 
ered merely  as  in  ourselves,  to  be  as  much  to  blame  as  ever,  and  to  deserve  hcU  as 
mndi  as  ever ;  and  therefore  we  are  always  to  look  upon  ourselves  so  too."  ^ 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  because  the  goodness  of  the  divine  nature  needed  any  mo- 
thne  to  draw  it  forth  into  exerdse,  that  Jesus  Christ  obeyed,  and  died  in  our  room ; 
bat  it  was  to  answer  the  ends  of  moral  government,  and  to  secure  the  honor  of  the 
Vioral  Governor ;  and  so  open  a  way  for  the  honorable  exercise  of  the  divine  goodness, 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  infinite,  free,  and  self-moving,  and  wants  no  motive  from, 
vithont  to  draw  it  forth  into  action."* 

"  In  general,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  that  the  mighty  bar  which  lay  m 
the  way  of  mercy  is  removed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now  a  door  is  opened,  and  a  way 


I  Bellamy's  Worki,  Vol.  L  p.  299.  *  Ibid. 

»  D).  VoL  L  p.  302.  «  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

*  lb.  YoL  L  p.  289.  t  lb.  YoL  L  p.  890. 
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piOTided,  wliereiii  tiw  great  Goremor  of  theTrorid  may,  xsoniUtently  with  the  honor 
of  his  holineffl  and  jastioe,  his  Uw  and  goYemment,  and  sacred  anthoritj,  and  to  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  pat  in  execation  all  hit  deaigna  of  mercj  towarda  a  liniul,  giiil^« 
undone  world."  ^ 

"  For  as  the  mediation  of  Christ  was  designed  to  aecore  the  dtrine  honor,  and  open 
•  waj  for  the  exercise  of  di?ine  grace  to  the  glorj  of  God  the  Father,  and  as  he  hath 
finished  the  work  appointed  him  to  do ;  so  through  Ami  God  can  consistently  with 
his  honor,  call  and  inrite  a  gaQty  worid  to  retora  and  he  recoDdled,  and  can  staad 
ready  to  pardon  and  reoeiye  to  &Tor,  and  give  eternal  life  to  all  that  come  to  him  in 
Christ's  name."  * 

■  Similar  explanations  of  the  atonement  are  found  in  Bellamy's  Worksy 
VoL  I.  pp.  249,  257,  267,  270,  274,  276,  284,  290,  291,  293,  294,  297, 
800,  301,  356,  &c  ;  also  in  y oL  11.  pp.  316,  326,  331,  339. 

3.  Dr.  Bellamy  gires  espeeial  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  General 
Atonement.  This  remark  might  have  been  included  under  the  preceding 
head ;  but  it  merits  a  distinct  place.  If  Christ  literally  obeyed  the  law 
for  those  whom  he  died  to  save  ;  ^f  he  literally  endured  the  whole  pen* 
alty  of  their  sin,  then  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  of  them  a  second 
obedience  when  one  had  been  fully  rendered ;  and  to  threaten  against 
them  a  second  punishment  when  one  had  been  completely  borne ;  then 
all  men  for  whom  he  died  will  be  saved.  But  all  men  will  not  be  saved. 
None  but  the  elect  will  be  saved.  Then  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  Limited  Atonement  is  a  necessary  result  fix>m 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  literally  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  and 
of  distributive  justice.  But  Dr.  Bellamy  teaches  that  the  doctrine  of 
Limited  Atonement  is  £EJse.  He  thus  undermines  the  whole  theory  of 
Christ's  literal  punishment,  and  supererogatory  obedience.  He  not  only 
affirms  that  **  the  great  Grod,  instead  of  executing  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  all  its  severity  upon  a  guilty  world,  does,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  grant  to  mankind  in  general  these  [i.  e.  all  their]  comm<m  fi»- 
Tors,"*  but  he  also  affirms:  — 

"  What  Christ  has  done,  is,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  open  a  door  for  God,  through  him, 
to  become  reconcilable  to  the  whole  worid.    The  sufferings  of  Christ,  all  things  oon- 


1  BeUamy's  WoriLS,  Vol.  1.  p.  299.  *  lb.  YoL  H.  p.  8S7. 

«  lb.  VoL  L  pp.  311-317. 
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•Idflred,  haTO  «•  mndi  diqplajed  God'i  hatred  to  dn,  and  ai  mach  ■ecnrad  the  honor 
of  hif  Ikw,  ai  if  the  tHiole  world  had  been  damned ;  ai  none  will  denj,  who  bdiero 
the  infinite  dig;nitj  of  hie  diTine  natare.  God  may  now,  thetefore,  throogfa  Jetnt 
Chriit^  stand  ready  to  pardon  the  whole  world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way.  And 
flio  obedience  of  Christ  has  brought  as  much  honor  to  God,  and  to  his  law,  as  the  per- 
fect obedience  of  Adam,  and  of  all  his  race,  would  haye  done ;  the  rights  of  the  God* 
head  are  as  much  asserted  and  maintained.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way,  but 
that  mankind  may,  through  Christ,  be  received  into  full  favor,  and  entitled  to  eternal 
life.  God  may  stand  ready  to  do  it,  consistently  with  his  honor.  What  Christ  baa 
done  is  every  way  sufficient    '  All  things  are  now  ready.'  "  ^ 

The  Old  Calvinism  teaches  that  although  Christ's  atonement  be  ni/- 
fideni  for  all  men,  yet  it  was  detigntd  for  the  elect  merely.  Although 
it  be  great  enough  for  all  men,  yet  it  was  intended  for  only  a  part  of 
them.  But  this  dogma  is  denied  by  Dr.  Bellamy  again  and  again  in  ex- 
press terms :  — 

"  And  God  has  expreesly  declared  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christ's  death  to  open 
tills  door  of  mercy  to  alL"  * 

"  And,  indeed,  was  not  the  door  of  mercy  opened  to  all,  indefinitely,  how  could  God 
sincerely  offer  mercy  to  alii  Or  heartily  invite  all?  Or  justly  blame  those  who  do 
not  accept  ?    Or  righteously  punish  them  for  neglecting  so  groat  salvation  ? 

"Besides,  if  Christ  died  merely  for  the  elect,  that  is,  to  the  intent  that  they,  only 
upon  believmg,  might,  consistently  with  the  divine  honor,  be  received  to  favor,  then 
God  could  not,  consistently  with  his  justice,  save  any  besides,  if  they  should  believe. 
'  For  without  shedding  of  blood,  there  can  be  no  remission.'  If  Christ  did  not  design, 
by  his  death,  to  open  a  door  for  all  to  bo  saved  conditionally,  that  is,  upon  the  condi* 
tion  of  faith,  then  there  is  no  such  door  opened :  the  door  is  not  opened  wider  than 
Christ  designed  it  should  be ;  there  is  nothing  more  purchased  by  his  death  than  he 
intended  :  if  this  benefit  was  not  intended,  then  it  is  not  procured ;  if  it  bo  not  pro- 
cured, then  the  non-elect  cannot  any  of  them  be  saved,  consistently  with  divine  justice. 
And,  by  consequence,  if  thb  be  the  case,  then,  first,  the  non-ekct  have  no  right  at  all 
to  take  any,  the  least  encouragement,  from  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  invitations  of 
the  gospel,  to  return  to  God  through  Christ,  in  hopes  of  acceptance ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  of  encouragement  given.  Christ  did  not  die  for  them  in  any  sense.  It  is 
impossible  their  sins  should  be  pardoned  consistently  with  justice ;  as  much  impossi- 
ble as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Saviour :  as  if  Christ  had  never  died ;  and  so  there  is 
no  encouragement  at  all  for  them ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  presumption  in  them  to 
take  any ;  all  which  is  apparently  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  which 

1  BeDamy'i  Woiki,  ToL  L  p.  S9S.  *  Ibid. 
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tftrywhtan  inyitta  all,  and  gi^M  eqaal  enooongemeat  to  alL  '  Come,  for  all  tfamgi 
an  ready/  said  Chriit  to  the  reprobate  Jews.  And  if  the  non-elect  have  no  right  to 
take  any  enoonnigement  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  inritationf  of  the  gospel,  to 
retom  to  God  throngh  him,  in  hopes  of  acceptance,  then,  secondly,  no  man  at  all  can 
ratlonallj  take  any  encoaragement  nntil  he  knows  that  he  is  elected ;  because,  until  I 
then,  he  cannot  know  that  there  is  any  gromid  fsr  encoaragement/'  ^ 

**  Bat  God  nerer  designed  to  bring  the  non-elect  to  glory,  when  he  gare  his  Son  to 
die  for  the  world.  He  designed  to  dedare  himself  reconcilable  to  them  throngli 
Christ ;  to  offer  mercy ;  to  invite  them,  in  conmion  with  others,  to  retom ;  and  to  aa- 
sore  all  that  he  that  beUereth  shall  be  saved;  and  to  nse  means  with  them  more  or  less, 
according  to  his  pleasore ;  bat  finally,  they  being  obstinate,  he  designed  to  leave  them 
to  tfaefaiselves,  to  take  theur  own  coarse,  and,  in  the  end,  to  deal  widi  them  according 
to  their  deserts."     (Matt  23 :  37,  38,  and  23 :  1-7.)  * 

It  is  important  to  remember,  that  the  preceding  quotations  are  made 
firom  Bellamy's  ^True  Religion  Delineated,"  and  that  this,  his  most 
elaborate  Treatise,  was  carefully  examined  in  manuscript  by  President 
Edwards,  and  was  published  with  a  Preface  from  Edwards,  recommend- 
ing the  Treatise  in  exalted  terms.  Edwards  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed (not  without  reason,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Works,  YoL  III.  p.  173, 
and  Vol.  YIII.  p.  172)  to  have  favored  the  doctrine  of  Limited  Atone- 
ment But  he  may  have  regarded  that  doctrine  as  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  require  of  him  any  notice  in  his  recommendation  of  Bellamy's 
Treatise,  or  he  may  have  changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  or  he  may 
never  have  intended  to  represent  it  as  a  doctrine  which  he  deliberately 
and  fully  believed.  In  fact,  while  some  of  his  remarks  oppose,  others 
favor  the  doctrine  of  the  General  Atonement 

4.  Dr.  Bellamy  gives  especial  prominence  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Grod 
in  the  application  of  the  atonement,  and  here  he  recommends  one  part^ 
which  in  its  logical  results  involves  the  whole,  of  the  Edwardean  scheme. 
He  often  recognizes,  as  in  Vol.  L  p.  264,  the  distinction  between  Grod 
^  as  a  sovereign,  and  Grod  as  a  righteous  Governor.''  If  all  men  literally 
sinned  in  Adam,  if  his  crime  be  justly  imputed  to  all  men,  then  the  evils 
to  which  they  are  subject  from  the  first  moment  of  their  earthly  existence 
are  not  the  immediate  result  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  but  of  Divine  Jus- 
tioe.    So,  if  all  the  punishment  which  the  law  threatens  to  the  elect,  has 

2  Bdlamy's  Works,  YoL  L  pp.  294,  29f.  .    •  lb.  ToL  L  p.  807. 
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been  endured  for  theniy  and  thus  the  penal  demands  of  the  law  are  sads- 
fled ;  and  if  all  the  obedience  which  the  law  reqaires  of  the  elect  has 
*been  performed  for  them,  and  thus  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law  is  sat- 
isfied ;  if  Christ  has  ^  done  the  whole  duty  "  of  the  elect,  done  it  in  their 
steady  for  their  sake,  and  with  the  design  of  securing  their  salvation,  then 
be  so  deserves  to  be  rewarded  with  their  salvation,  that  ho  may  demand 
this  reward  from  distributive  justice ;  and  a  refusal  to  give  him  this  re- 
ward, to  regenerate  and  save  the  elect  whom  he  has  purchased,  would  be 
radically  and  primarily  unjust     Accordingly  the  elect  are  and  must  be 
.  saved  not  on  the  ground  of  present  sovereignty,  but  on  the  ground  of 
strict  distributive  justice,  justice  to  Christ,  if  not  to  the  elect  as  related 
to  Christ.     God  was  a  sovereign  in  originally  electing  them  and  in  pro- 
Tiding  an  atonement  for  them ;  but  after  their  punishment  was  suffered 
and  their  obedience  fully  performed,  God  is  not  a  sovereign  in  remitting 
the  debt  so  simply  paid,  nor  in  bestowing  a  reward  so  fairly  earned.    In 
•decreeing  that  an  atonement  be  made  for  the  elect,  he  was  fulfilling  his 
-sovereign  pleasure  toward  them,  but  in  applying  the  atonement  to  the 
.elect,  he  u  fulfilling  the  demands  of  distributive  justice  to  Christ,  if  not 
-to  the  elect  as  related  to  Christ.     We  do  not  say  that  this  always  u  the 
•reasoning  of  the  Ancient  Calvinists,  but  it  always  ought  to  be.     Dr.  Bel- 
.lamy,  however,  teaches  that  God  not  only  wtu,  but  u  ^  at  perfect  liberty 
to  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure."  ^ 

God  "  offbn  salvation  to  all,  and  nses  argiuncnts  to  dissoado  them  from  perdition. 
But,  inasmuch  as  mankind  will  not  .hearken,  but  are  obstinately  set  in  their  way, 
.therefore  he  takes  state  upon  himself,  and  savs, '  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy ; '  and  a  sinful,  guilty  world  are  in  his  hands,  and  he  may  use  what  meth* 
ods  of  grace  with  all,  that  he  pleases.  Some  he  may  suffer  to  take  their  own  way,  and 
Ton  their  own  ruin,  if  he  pleases ;  and  others  he  may  subdue  and  recover  to  himself, 
by  his  own  all-conquering  grace."  ■ 

-  "  Thus  Christ's  merits  are  sufficient  for  all  the  world,  and  the  door  of  mercy  is 
opened  wide  enough  for  all  the  world ;  and  God,  the  supreme  Governor,  has  pro- 
claimed himself  reconcilable  to  all  the  worid,  if  they  will  believe  and  repent.  And  if 
they  will  not  believe  and  repent,  be  is  at  liberty  to  have  mercy  on  whom  be  will  have 
mercy,  and  to  show  compassion  to  whom  he  will  show  compassion;  according  to  th« 
good  pleasure  of  his  wiU,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.    He  sits  sovereigiiy 

1  BeUamjpi  Woda,  ToL  L  p.  a59.  *  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  aoo. 
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and  A  rebelUoni,  gniltj  world  tre  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  disposal;  and  tbo  thing 
tfiat  seems  good  in  his  sight,  that  he  will  do;  and  it  is  infinitely  fit,  right,  and  best  bo 
should ;  that  the  pride  of  all  flesh  may  be  bronght  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  be  exalted 
forerer."  * 

"  God  has  always  acted  soToreignly  in  dioosing  what  family;  nation,  or  nations,  he 
wonid  presenre  tme  religion  among ;  all  being  by  natore  equally  averse  to  God,  and 
equally  unworthy,  and  has  always  acted  justly  in  giring  orer  other  families  and  na- 
tions for  their  tin  and  apostasy."  * 

"And  now,  all  this  while,  there  was  nothing  but  the  infinite  goodness,  and  free  and 
soTereign  grace  of  God,  together  with  his  covenant  faithfulness,  to  move  him  not  to 
cast  off  and  utterly  reject  his  people,  and  lot  them  be  scattered  among  the  heathen, 
and  their  name  perish  from  off  the  earth."  * 

"Before  men  believe  in  Christ,  they  are  as  justly  exposed  to  divine  vengeance,  as 
if  Christ  had  never  died.  (John  3 :  18,  36.)  And  there  is  nothing  to  keep  off  ven- 
geance one  moment  but  sovereign  mercy ;  which  yet  they  continually  affront  and 
provoke.    (Rom.  2 :  4,  5.)  "  * 


in.  The  third  writer  whom  we  shall  name  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant witness  in  favor  of  the  Edwardean  theory,  among  those  who  did  not 
openly  adopt  its  distinctive  style.  We  refer  to  Samuel  Hopkins.  We 
do  not  deny  that  like  his  teacher  Edwards,  and  his  companion  Bellamy, 
he  makes  an  impression  favorable  in  many  respects  to  the  more  ancient 
form  of  Calvinism.  He  exhibits,  however,  many  salient  points  from 
which  the  Edwardean  theory  has  been  drawn  out  and  built  up.  He 
reafi&rmed  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  this  theoxy,  long  after  he 
knew  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used  in  compacting  the  Edwardean 
scheme. 

Prof.  Hengstenberg  has  remarked,  that  the  prevalent  theoU>gy  of  the 
United  States  is  Rationalism,  because  this  theology  admits  that  faith  is  an 
act.  Many  of  the  Old  Calvinists  would  at  once  infer,  that  Dr.  Hopkins 
adopts  an  erroneous  theory  of  the  atonement,  because  this  author  teaches 
that  **  a  disposition  and  exercise  of  the  heart  **  are  **  implied  in  evangelical 
faith.^  **^  For  that  in  which  the  heart  has  no  conoem,  and  which  does 
not  imply  any  exercise  of  disposition  or  will,  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice^ 


>  BeUamy's  Works,  VoL  L  p.  301 .  *  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  3S6. 
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sin  nor  holiness ;  it  has  no  moral  good  or  evil  in  it,  and  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  command  or  prohibition,  of  blame  or  commendation."  ^  This 
view  of  fjiith,  although  but  indirectly  connected  with  the  atonement,  is 
yet  vitally  important  to  an  ivccuratc  apprehension  of  it.  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed tu  isomo  more  direct  statements. 

1.  Dr.  Hopkins  adopts  a  peculiarly  cautious  phraseology  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  veracity  of  Grod  binds  him  to  execute,  in  all  cases,  the  thrcat- 
enings  of  his  law.* 

"  And  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  truth  of  God  not  to  exccuto  the  threatening  of 
his  law ;  for  this  would  not  onl^  bo  givin«r  up  and  making  void  his  law,  but  acting 
contniry  to  liis  own  declaration.  Divine  thrcatenings  are  predictions  declaring  what 
shall  Ix'^nnd  what  God  will  do  in  case  of  transgression  of  liis  law.  And  it  is  as  incon- 
•istcnt  with  tnith  not  to  execute  his  threatening,  in  the  tmo  moaning  of  it,  as  it  is  not 
to  accomplish  and  bring  to  pass  what  he  lias  declared  and  promised  shall  take  place. 
This  law,  tlien'forc,  must  be  maintained  in  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  as  tho 
grand  and  only  perfect  rule  of  rectoral  justice,  rectitude,  or  righteousness."  ' 

Did  Christ  suffer  the  litenil  penalty  of  the  law?  He  must  have 
suiferi'd  it,  say  many  of  the  elder  Calviuists,  for  God  has  pledged  his 
venicity  to  inflict  it,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  elect,  it  must 
have  been  inflicted  on  their  Substitute.  Hopkins  modifies  this  phrase- 
ology, and  teaches  that  God  executes  the  threatening  of  his  law  "  tn  the 
tnie  meaning  and  spirit  of  it."  He  thus  suggested  to  his  successors  the 
doctriuo,  that  God  inflicted  on  Christ  sufferings,  which  were  equivalent 
to  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law.  Hopkins  is  still  more  (explicit  and 
says  :  "  Christ  suffered  the  evil  tlireatened,  or  as  great  evil,  a  complete 
equivalent ; "  "  all  the  ends  of  threatening,  and  of  a  penalty  are  as  fully 
answertnl  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  they  could  be  by  the  execution 
of  it  on  the  sinner;"  "the  threatening  has  been  fully  executed  according 
to  tlie  true  and  declared  meaning  of  it  when  it  was  given."  *  Dr.  Hop- 
kins believed,  as  many  of  the  elder  Calvinists  have  taught,  that  "  when 


1  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  4."i4,  4f>4.  *  Sec  I.  2.  pp.  xv,  xvi.  above. 

»  lb.  Vol.  I.  pp.  321,322. 
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man  was  first  created  it  was  made  known  by  the  Legislator  that  his  law 
admitted  of  vicarious  obedience  ;  that  the  obedience  of  one  might  be  the 
proper  ground  of  granting  the  greatest  favors  to  all  whom  he  represented, 
and  for  whom,  and  in  whose  stead,  he  acted."  ^ 

2.  The  author  of  the  sentences  quoted  above  is,  as  might  be  expected, 

-  equally  cautious  in  occasionally  qualifying  the   statement,  that  Christ 

suffered  the  penalty  oil  the  law  for  us.     He  suggests  the  Edwardean 

theory,  when  he  speaks  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  tomething  equivQ" 

lent 

'*  When  it  is  said, '  Christ  died  for  oar  sins/  tho  meaning  most  be  that  his  death  is 
the  atonement  and  propitiation  for  sin  ;  and  that  by  it  he  suffered  the  evil  with  which 
sin  is  tlircatcned  in  tho  law,  or  tho  penalty  and  curse  of  tho  law,  or  that  wliich  is 
equivalent.  To  suffer  for  sin,  and  for  iho  sinner,  is  so  far  to  take  place  of  the  sinner, 
as  to  suffer  tlio  evil  which  ho  deserves,  and  whicli  otherwiso  tho  sinner  must  have 
suffercd.  Or,  wliich  is  the  same,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  answer  the  same  end  with 
respect  to  law  and  divine  government,  that  otherwise  must  be  answered  by  tho  eter- 
nal destruction  of  the  sinner."  * 

'*  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were,  therefore,  for  sin,  and  consequently  must  be  the 
evil  which  sin  deserves,  and  that  to  which  tlio  sinner  was  exposed,  and  which  ho 
must  have  suffered  hod  not  Christ  suffered  it  in  his  stead,  or  that  which  is  equiva- 
lent." 8 

There  is  something  fruitful  of  inference  in  such  oft-repeatfed  implica- 
tions as :  "  The  threatening  and  penalty  of  the  law,"  are  not  "  disregarded 
and  set  aside  so  as  to  pass  wholly  unexecuted,  in  order  to  pardon  and 
favor  the  transgressor,  without  any  vicarious  sufferings  of  another  in  his 
stead."  The  sufferings  of  our  Lord  are  in  the  stead  of  the  penalty 
threatened  to  the  transgressor,  and  thus  the  threatening  and  penalty  are 
not  wholly  disregarded  and  set  aside.^ 

3.  Dr.  Hopkins  defines  the  atonement  as  consisting  merely  in  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ.  Here  he  agrees  with  the  elder  Edwards,* 
and  also  with  the  younger  Edwards,  Smalley,  Emmons,  Grifiin,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Edwardean  divines.     He  writes  :  — 


1  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  345.  «  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  327,  328. 

»  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  *  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 
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"  On  the  whole,  the  Scriptme  repreaenti  the  atonement  which  Christ  hai  made,  b j 
iHiich  ftnnen  are  delireied  from  the  cone  of  the  law,  —  the  wrath  to  come,  —  to 
consist  whoUj  in  his  suffering  nnto  death  for  their  sins,  by  which  he  suffered  the  evil 
iHiich  the  law  threatens  for  sin,  or  a  complete  equivalent,  so  as  full j  to  answer  the 
end  of  the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  all  the  purposes  of  moral  goyemment,  consist- 
ent with  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  as  much  as  if  the  curse  had  been  executed  on  the 
tnnsgressor ;  and  that  this  was  one  great,  and  the  most  important,  essential,  and 
difficult  part  of  the  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  really  implies  the  ndiole."  ^ 

"  The  obedience  of  Christ,  though  most  excellent  and  meritorious,  is  not  an  atone- 
'  ment  for  the  sins  of  men,  or  really  any  part  of  it.  It  is  impossible  that  any  mere 
obedience,  however  excellent  and  meritorious,  should  make  atonement  for  the  least 
sin.  This  can'  be  done  by  nothing  but  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  evil  with 
which  transgression  is  threatened,  as  has  been  shown,  while  attending  to  the  sufferings 
ofChri8t."« 

4.  Dr.  Hopkins  agrees  with  his  teacher  Edwards,  and  indeed  with  many 
of  the  elder  CalvinistSi  in  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  pain  which 
our  Redeemer  suffered,  and  which  constituted  what  is  termed  the  penalty 
for  our  sin.  How  can  iueh  sufferings  be  the  UUral  and  moral  penalty  of 
the  law  ?  Compare  Hopkins,  Vol.  I.  pp.  331,  337-340,  with  the  quoU- 
^ons  from  Edwards  under  I.  7.  c  2,  3,  pp.  xxvi-xxviii.  above. 

"  The  displeasure  and  wrath  of  God  against  sinners  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
[Christ's]  sufferings."  '*  The  comfortable  and  happifying  sense  of  the  lore  and  favor 
of  Grod  was  withdrawn,  and  the  human  soul  was  filled  with  the  most  dreadful  gloom, 
distress,  and  horror,  in  a  most  keen  sense  of  the  anger  and  wrath  of  God,  not  against 
himself  personally,  but  with  those  whom  he  loved,  and  [who]  were,  in  a  sense,  one 
with  him ;  so  that  their  evil  was  his  evil,  and  it  even  necessarily  came  on  him.  In 
this  sense  he  suffered  the  displeasure  and  wrath  of  God."  ' 

5.  Dr.  Hopkins  insists,  that  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  leaves  all  sinners  ' 
as  ill-deserving  as  it  finds  them.  Although  he  spealcs  of  Christ,  %n  the 
general  eeneej  as  enduring  all  the  punishment  which  we  deserve,  yet  he 
does  not  speak  of  Christ  as  enduring  any  punishment  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  mitigate  our  demerit  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Edwardean  argu- 
ment is  plain  even  to  the  child :  If  an  offender  has  bonie  in  his  per- 


X  Hopkins's  Woriu,  Vol.  L  p.  328.  *  lb.  ToL  L  p.  847 

>  lb.  VoL  L  p.  939. 
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BOH  all  the  pimishioent  which  he  deserves,  then  he  deserves  no  more. 
If  he  has  borne,  in  his  Surety,  all  this  punishment,  then  he  deserves  no 
more.  If  then  all  the  punishment  which  he  deserves,  and  all  which  the 
law  threatens,  has  been  literallj  endured  on  the  cross,  the  sinner  cannot 
be  justly  punished  any  more,  he  is  no  longer  guilty,  or  ill-deserving.  If 
he  be  ill-deserving,  then  his  literal  penalty  has  not  been  endured.  Dr. 
Hopkins  felt  the  force  of  this  argument  He  suggested  the  mode  of 
treating  it     He  writes :  -* 


"  The  8iii!eriiigs  of  Christ  do  not  alter  the  duuncter  of  the  sinner  in  the  least  His 
ill  desert  is  aooording  to  his  whole  moral  diancter, — according  to  what  he  is,  and  hat 
done,  as  a  moral  agent  He  may  justly  be  treated  according  to  this ;  and  to  treat 
him  thns  would  be  doing  him  no  injury.  Therefore,  not  to  treat  him  according  to  his 
moral  character,  but  to  treat  him  better  and  more  favorably,  is  mere  grace  and  un- 
deserved favor.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  therefore,  do  not  make  the  least  alteration, 
or  any  abatement,  of  his  ill  desert,  as  the  sinner's  own  diaracter  is  not  hereby  made 
better. 

"  If  the  sinner  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  himself,  in  his  own  person,  and  were  able  to 
do  this  and  survive  his  suffering,  this  would  alter  his  moral  character,  as  be  would 
Aen  have  completely  compensated  for  his  crime,  it  being  extinguished  by  his  suffering 
all  the  evil  which  it  deserves ;  no  more  could  be  required,or  justly  inflicted  upon  him. 
His  whole  character  being  considered,  his  crimes  and  sufferings,  he  would  stand  right 
in  law,  and  have  no  need  of  a  pardon,  and  there  would  be  no  grace  in  not  punishing 
him  yet  more.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  substitute  are  quite  different  and  oppo- 
site, in  this  respect,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner,  which  have  been  supposed,  though 
really  impossible.  For,  in  the  case  of  vicarious  sufferings,  the  sinner's  character  re- 
mains the  same,  and  he  continues  as  ill-deserving  as  ever,  and  must  feci  so,  if  his  dis- 
cerning and  feeling  be  according  to  truth.  Had  Adam  persevered  in  obedience  to  the 
end  of  the  time  of  his  trial,  by  his  vicarious  obedience  all  his  diildren  would  have 
been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God  and  eternal  life.  But  this  vicft- 
rious  obedience  of  their  substitute  would  not  have  rendered  them  in  the  least  degree 
more  deserving  of  such  favor  than  if  there  had  been  no  such  obedience ;  for  Adam's 
obedience  was  not  their  own  personal  obedience,  and  never  could  be,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  as  sudL  So  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  being  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  but  of  a  substitute,  cannot  render  the  sinner  less  ill-deserving  in  himself, 
or  personally  considered,  more  than  the  vicarious  obedience  of  a  substitute  can  render 
those  for  whom  he  obeys  more  worthy  of  reward."  ^ 


1  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  L  pp.  342,  S43.    See  also  pp.  361,  362. 
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6.  Dr.  Hopkins  foUoWs  the  elder  Edwards  in  teaching  tliat,  although 
the  atonement  consists  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord,  yet  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  his  entire  work  in  our  behalf,  includes  his  per- 
fect obedience  to  ihepreceptSy  as  well  as  his  endurance  of  the  penally  of 
the  law. 

**  The  atonement  made  by  Christ,  in  his  sufTcring  the  penalty  of  the  hiw,  has  respect 
only  to  the  threatening  of  the  law,  that  by  sofTering  what  was  threatened,  and  what 
sin  deserves,  sinners  who  believe  in  him  might  bo  delivered  from  the  curse.  Thus 
Christ  died  for  sin,  was  sacrificed  or  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  he  shed  his 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sins,  as  the  Scripture  asserts.  This  atonement,  therefore, 
only  delivers  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  procures  the  remission  of  their  sins  who 
believe  in  him,  but  does  not  procure  for  them  any  positive  good ;  it  leaves  them  under 
the  power  of  sin,  and  without  any  title  to  eternal  life,  or  any  positive  favor  or  actual 
fitness  or  capacity  to  enjoy  positive  happiness.  This  would  bo  but  a  very  partial 
redemption  had  the  Bedeemer  done  no  more  than  merely  to  make  atonement  for  sin, 
by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners,  and  in  their  stead.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  that  ho  should  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  for  man,  and  in  his  stead ;  that 
by  his  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience  he  miglit  honor  the  law  in  the  preceptive  part 
of  it,  and  obtain  all  the  positive  favor  and  benefits  wliich  man  needed,  be  they  ever  so 
many  and  great."  ^ 

7.  Dr.  Hopkins  opens  the  richest  vein  of  thought  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  obedience.  He  describes  it 
by  intimations  which  are  significant  of  deep  truth.  He  indeed  aflirms, 
that  our  Lord  was  not  obligated,  either  in  his  human  nature  or  in  his 
divine,  to  render  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  obe- 
dience to  which  Hopkins  refers.  Even  if  all  moral  agents,  our  Re- 
deemer included,  are  originally  bound  to  obey  tlie  moral  law,  yet  the 
Divine  Redeemer  was  not  originally  bound  to  obey  as  a  subject,  Hop- 
kins intimates,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  out  at  length,  the  dis-  » 
tinction  between  our  Lord's  holiness  and  his  obedience;  between  his 
obeying  as  a  man  and  his  obeying  as  a  servant ;  between  his  love  to  the 
great  rule  of  right,  and  his  exercise  of  this  love  in  taking  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servile  man.    We  read :  — 

"  The  Son  of  God,  united  to  the  human  nature,  and  considered  as  God  and  man  in 
1  Hopkins's  Woiks,  Vol.  I.  p.  345 ;  see  also  pp.  846,  347,  348. 
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one  person,  wm  not  under  anj  original  obligation  to  that  obedience  which  ho  volan- 
tarilj  took  upon  himself  to  perform.  This  divine  person  was  above  any  obligation  to 
obedience  as  a  subject  and  servant.  He  was,  in  the  human  nature,  perfectly  holy,  as 
God  is  holy ;  but  this  he  might  be,  and  continue  so  forever,  and  yet  not  be  under  obli- 
gation to  yield  the  obedience  to  which  he  submitted.  The  Son  of  God  did  not  take 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  merely  by  becoming  man,  -~by  being  made  flesh  and 
taking  the  human  nature  into  a  personal  union.  But,  as  he  became  flesh  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  that  hereby  he  might  be  capable  of  obeying  and  sufTcr- 
ing  in  the  human  nature,  ho  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  ho  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
deadi."! 

"  But  the  Son  of  God,  as  has  been  observed,  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey  as  he 
did,  as  a  subject  and  serrant ;  be  owed  nothing  of  this  nature  for  himself,  ho  being 
above  all  law  in  this  respect,  until  be  voluntarily  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant 
and  put  himself  under  the  law,  not  only  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  it,  not  for  Iiimsclf,  but 
for  others,  but  to  obey  it  not  for  himself,  as  if  he  owed  such  obedience,  but  for  others, 
diat  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  iL  In  this  respect  the  obedience  of  the  Redeemer 
was  in  the  highest  sense  and  degree  worthy  of  reward,  and  meritorious  fur  himself 
and  those  for  whom  he  obeyed.  All  the  glory,  wliich  is  the  consequence  of  his  obo- 
dienoe  and  sufferings,  and  all  the  positive  good  to  himself  and  his  church,  is  the  re- 
ward of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  redeemed  with  him."  * 

8.  Dr.  Hopkins  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  Christ's  obedience,  to  the 
validity  of  his  sufferings.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  eitlier  here  or 
elsewhere,  either  Hopkins  or  Bellamy  or  Edwards  originated  any  theory 
which  had  not  been  previously  known  (see  page  ix.  of  this  Essay)  ;  but 
Hopkins  explained  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  except  Tur- 
retin,  the  necessary  and  intimate  connection,  as  well  as  the  broad  distinc- 
tion, between  the  obedience  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  their  reference 
to  our  eternal  life.  He  maintained,  that  the  obedience  was  a  suffering 
obedience,  and  the  sufferings  were  obedient  sufferings ;  that  the  ohedienee 
was  necessary  to  the  justness  or  the  cfllicacy  of  the  sufferings,  and  that 
the  sufferings  were  the  dispensations  in  which  the  obedience  was  chiefly 
usefuL  A  majority  of  the  Edwardeans  maintain,  that  Chri.^t*s  obedience 
was  indispensablg  neeessarg  to  his  atonement,  but  bi^  atonement  consisted 
in  his  mere  sufferings;  and  Hopkins  teaches  that  luless  Christ  had 


1  Hopkiv^  Woiks,  VoL  L  ^  »44.  *JM.p.^4i^ 
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obeyed  in  saffering,  his  agonies  could  not  have  satisfied  the  legal  demands 
fi)r  panishment,  and  unless  he  had  suffered  in  obejin^  his  obedience 
would  not  have  possessed  its  present  value.  He  differs  from  the  £d- 
wardeans  in  his  style  of  asserting,  that  Christ's  agonies  were  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ihepenaly  and  his  obedience  was  the  satisfiEictionof  the/ireog9fiV«y 
demands  of  the  law.    He  writes :  — 

"  Christ  did,  indeed,  obej  in  f offering ;  and  this  was,  periiaps,  the  highest  act  or 
initanoe  of  his  obedience."  "  And  this  was,  therefore,  the  most  pleasing  to  God,  and 
the  most  meritorious  part  of  his  obedience,  when  he  '  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ; '  as  it  was  also  the  greatest  instance  of  his  suffering,  in 
whidi  the  atonement  which  ho  made  by  snffering  chieflj  consisted.  And  it  was  nee- 
essaiy  that  his  snffering  shonld  be  volnntaiy,  and  so  an  act  of  obedience  as  far  as  he 
was  active,  in  order  to  his  soffering  jostlj,  and  making  any  atonement  thereby.  But 
though  the  Redeemer  obeyed  in  snffering,  and  suffered  in  obeying,  and  his  highest 
and  most  meritorious  obedience  was  acted  out  in. his  roluntary  suffering  unto  dead^, 
and  in  thb  greatest  instance  of  his  suffering,  the  atonement  which  he  made  for  sin  chiefly 
consisted ;  yet  his  obedience  and  suffering  are  two  perfectly  distinct  things,  and  an- 
swered different  ends,  and  must  be  considered  so,  and  the  distinction  and  difierenoe 
carefully  and  with  clearness  kept  up  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  hare  a  proper  under- 
standing of  this  very  important  subject  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  such,  made 
atonement  for  sin,  as  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  the  curse  of  it,  the  evil 
threatened  to  transgression,  and  which  is  the  desert  of  it,  in  the  sinner's  stead,  by 
which  he  opened  the  way  for  sinners'  being  delivered  ftom  the  curse,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  reconciliation  between  God  and  the  transgressors,  by  his  not  imputing 
but  pardoning  their  sins  who  believe  in  the  Redeemer  and  approve  of  his  character 
and  conduct.  By  the  obedience  of  Christ,  all  the  positive  good,  all  those  favors  and 
blessings  are  merited  and  obtained  which  sinners  need,  in  order  to  enjoy  complete  and 
eternal  redemption  or  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God."^ 

"  The  righteousness  of  Christ  does  most  property  consist  in  his  obedience,  by 
which  believers  in  him  obtain  eternal  life,  and  all  positive  blessings ;  yet  as  his  obe- 
dience implies  his  sufferings,  and  his  sufferings  imply  his  obedience,  and  one  is  as 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  men  as  the  other,  they  are  both  included  in  his  right- 
eousness, as  they  are  both  necessarily  included  in  his  obedience  unto  death."  * 

9.  In  his  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  Redeemer's  work  for  num. 
Dr.  Hopkins  often  adopts  the  very  language  which,  since  his  day,  has 
become  the  standard  phraseology  ai  New  England  divines.     He  (as  well 

I  HopUns'i  WoriLS,  YoL  L  pp.  847, 848.  *  Ibid.  p.  84a 
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as  Bellainjy  see  IL  2,  pp.  xliii.-xlv.  above)  has  done  much  to  recommend 
the  stjle  in  which  his  successors  have  developed  the  great  office  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  oflen  speaks  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as 
removing  the  ohttacles  to  our  iolvationy  and  as  making  it  coruUtent  with 
the  honor  of  the  just  lawgiver  to  pardon  us. 

"  This  otherwise  insaperable  difficulty,  this  mighty  bar  and  obstade  in  the  way  of 
showing  any  &yor  to  num,  and  escaping  eternal  destruction,  is  the  gronnd  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Mediator  and  Bedeemor,  by  whom  it  may  be  wholly  remoyed,  and  man 
be  delivered  from  the  cnrse  of  the  law,  and  saved,  consistent  with  the  divine  char- 
acter, with  truth,  infinite  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and  so  as  not  to  set  aside 
and  dishonor,  but  support  and  maintain,  the  divine  law  and  government."  ^ 

"  Thus  by  the  death,  the  blood  of  Christ,  full  atonement  is  made  for  sin ;  the  cnrse 
of  the  law  is  executed  on  the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  has  bought,  redeemed  his  people 
from  the  curse,  and  opened  the  way  for  their  pardon  and  complete  redemption.  He 
has  been  made  a  curse,  that  he  might  deliver  all  who  believe  in  him  from  the  curse, 
bat  not  so  as  in  the  least  degree  to  remove  their  unworthiness  and  ill  desert,  but  this 
lenuuns,  and  will  remain  for  ever ;  it  being  improper,  undesirable,  and  impossible 
that  this  should  be  removed,  or  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  deserve  eternal  destruc- 
tion. They  remain,  and  must  continue  to  be  as  criminal  as  ever  they  were,  so  long 
as  it  remains  true,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  which  are  pardoned,  and  from 
which  they  are  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ"* 

When  we  consider  that  Hopkins  describes  the  actfre  obedience  of 
Christ  as  a  ielf-denying^  a  humiUaHng  obedience,  and  thus  virtually 
brings  it  into  the  category  of  sufferings ;  and  describes  even  this  obedi- 
ence,  as  possessing  its  chief  worth  in  the  consent  to  endure  the  agonies 
of  the  cross ;  and  represents  these  agonies,  as  constituting  the  atonement 
because  thej  make  our  salvation  consistent  with  the  honor  of  God's  attri- 
butes, and  because  they  maintain  the  honor  of  his  government,  we  must 
allow,  that  even  if  Hopkins  did  not  enter  the  inmost  court  of  the  Ed- 
wardean  theology,  he  still  opened  the  door  of  it,  and  looked  into  it  with 
an  approving  smile.  This  fact  seems  yet  more  obvious,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  while  he  describes  the  obedience  of  Christ  as  satisfying  the 


^  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 

*  Vol.  L  p.  828.    See  further  explanations  and  nioftrationi  of  the  rafforings  and 
detth  of  Christ  hi  VoL  L  pp.  829,  880,  488,  484,  488. 
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preceptive  demands  of  the  law^  and  as  imputed  to  us,  he  is  yet  careful  to 
define  the  word  '^  imputed^  and  to  add  the  epexegetical  phrase,  ^  or  avails 
to  procure  **  eternal  blessedness  for  us.    He  says : — 

"  All  wliich  favors  thoj  [the  elect]  recerve  bj  the  obedience  and  merit  or  righteons- 
ness  of  Christ,  which  is  imputed  to  "them,  or  avails  to  procure  all  these  benefits  for 
them,  in  consequence  of  their  union  to  him  by  faith."  ^ 

"  What  the  I^ccmcr  has  done  and  suffered  is  imputed  to  him  [the  believer] ;  that 
is,  is  reckoned  in  his  favor,  so  that  he  has  the  benefit  of  it,  as  much  as  if  it  were  his 
own ;  and  it  avails  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  for  him,  and  eter- 
nal life ;  but  it  leaves  him  as  unworthy  of  any  favor,  as  deserving  of  eternal  destruc- 
tion, and  as  great  a  criminal  as  he  ever  was."^ 

Not  onlj  docs  Hopkins  thus  define  his  terms  in  agreement  with  the 
Edwardean  tlieory,  but  in  general  he  is  not  fond  of  affirming  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ  gsdns  our  salvation  by  being  transferred  and  imputed 
to  us  as  our  own  obedience  ;  but  he  is  more  disposed  to  represent  it  as 
gaining  our  salvation  by  honoring  the  law,  and  by  deserving  the  reward 
which  consbts  in  the  blessedness  of  his  elect, 

"  The  work  of  the  Redeemer  consists,  in  part,  in  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  diaracter  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  of  man ; 
for  he  could  not  directly  honor  the  precepts  of  the  law  in  any  way,  or  by  any  thing, 
but  by  obeying  them ;  and  the  least  instance  of  disobedience  or  disregard  to  any  one 
of  them  would  have  ruined  his  character  as  the  Redeemer  of  man."  ' 

"  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  for  man, 
and  in  his  stead ;  that  by  his  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience  ho  might  honor  the 
law  in  the  preceptive  part  of  it,  and  obtain  all  the  positive  favor  and  benefits  whidi 
man  needed,  be  they  ever  so  many  and  great."  ^ 

"  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  divine  law  had  more  excel- 
lence and  worth  in  it  than  the  highest,  most  perfect,  and  all  possible  obedience  of  all 
tiie  mere  creatures  in  the  universe ;  and  the  law  of  God  is  unspeakably  more  dig- 
nified and  honored  in  the  precepts  uf  it,  by  the  former,  than  it  can  be  by  the  latter."^ 
.  "  In  the  justification  of  the  believer  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  it  does  not  be- 
come his  righteousness,  so  as  that  he  is  considered  as  having  actually  done  and  snf- 
fored,  in  his  own  person,  what  Christ  did  and  suffered ;  for  this  is  in  no  sense  true, 

1  Hopkins's  Wotks,  Vol.  L  p.  348.  >  lb.  p.  362. 
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and  cannot  be  made  tme.  Bat  he,'  being  in  Christ,  united  to  him  bj  faith,  the  right- 
eonsness  of  Christ,  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  sinners,  and  in  their  pUce  and 
stead,  avails  for  the  believer's  justiiicadon,  and  he  has  as  much  advantage  bj  it  m 
this  respect,  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  righteousness.  It  would  be  needless  to 
mention  this  particular,  if  some  had  not  entertained  this  notion  of  the  imputation  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  represented  it  in  this  very  absurd  light ;  and  drawn 
consequences  fix)m  it,  most  contrary  to  the  truth  and  many  expressed  declarations  of 
Scripture."  ^ 

In  the  following  illustration,  we  detect  germs  of  the  Edwardean  theory 
of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.  There  is  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence between  this  illustration  and  the  excerpts  from  President  Edwards 
in  I.  7,  b.  c  pp.  xxii-xxv  of  this  Essay.  It  explains  Dr.  Hopkins's  theory 
of  Imputation,  and  proves  it  to  be  e$$mtiaUy  like  that  of  Westy  Smalley, 
and  Dwight 

*'  It  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense  that  one  person  should  have  favor 
shown  to  him  out  of  respect  to  the  merit  and  worthiness  of  another,  purely  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  relation  the  former  bears  to  the  latter,  who  has  no  worthiness  of  sudi 
favor  in  himself,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  show  such  favor  were  it  not 
for  his  relation  to  such  a  worthy  person,  by  which  ho  is,  in  some  sense,  united  to  him. 
This  is  really  imputing  the  merit  of  one  person  to  another  —  to  recommend  him  to 
£ivor  who  has  no  worthiness  in  himself.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  friend  who  is  very  dear 
to  us,  and  has  great  merit  and  worthiness  with  us,  and  we  sep  a  child  in  wretched  cir- 
cumstances, starving  and  naked,  when  we  are  informed  that  he  is  the  son  of  our  friend, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  show  him  kindness  and  give  him  relief,  feed  and  clothe  him, 
for  the  sake  of  his  father,  out  of  regard  to  his  merit  in  our  eyes.  Or,  if  such  a  worthy 
person,  who  has  ^reat  merit,  have  a  fnend  who  loves  him,  though  he  may  have  no 
worthiness  in  himself,  and  has  offended  us,  yet,  if  he  come  recommended  by  this  wor- 
thy friend  of  ours,  desiring  that  we  would  forgive  him  and  show  him  all  the  kindness 
he  wants,  we  shall  readily  do  it,  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  worthiness  of  our  friend, 
though  otherwise  it  would  be  improper,  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with 
neglect  and  contempt ;  and  this  appears  congruous  and  rational."  ^ 

10.  Dr.  Hopkins  favors  the  doctrine  of  the  General  Atonement.  That  he 
did  not  regard  this  doctrine  as  essentially  wrong,  might  be  inferred  from 
the  unqualified  commendation  which  he  bestowed  upon  Bellamy's  True 


1  Hopkins'^  Works,  Vol.  L  pp.  477,  478.  •  lb.  p.  481. 
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Beligion  Delineated,  a  treatise  which  is  both  explicit  and  emphatic  in 
asserting  that  the  atonement  was  designed  for  all  men.^  Dr.  Hopkins 
admits  that  ^  all  sinners  under  the  gospel  are  ^  reallj  put  into  a  capacity 
for  obtaining  salvation/  and  that  whether  thej  desire  and  accept  of  this 
salvation  or  not ;  it  being  freely  offered  to  their  choice  and  acceptance. 
In  this  sense  it  is  made  possible  to  all ;  and  their  constantly  neglecting 
and  refusing  to  desire  and  endeavor  to  become  partakers  of  it  does  not 
alter  the  case  with  respect  to  this."  *  Here  it  is  implied  that  the  salva^ 
tion  of  the  non-elect,  of  those  who  persevered  in  refusing  what  they 
might  have  chosen,  was  made  possthle  to  them.  It  was  made  possible  by 
the  atonement ;  if  actually  made  so,  it  was  designed  to  be  made  so ;  then 
the  atonement  was  designed  for  the  non-elect  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  doctrine  of  general  atonement  In  Chapter  'xii.  Section  1,  of  his 
System  of  Divinity,  Hopkins  draws  a  distinction  between  Christ's  being 
^  substituted  to  obey  and  suffer  for  man,"  and  man's  being  ^actually  inter- 
ested in  the  benefit  of  his  atonement  and  righteousness ; "  between  '^tlie 
foundation  for  a  treaty  with  mankind,"  and  the  pro$ecution  of  this  treaty, 
in  which  prosecution  '^  redemption  is  actually  applied  not  to  all  mankind, 
but  to  those  who  cordially  embrace  the  offer."  These  and  similar  re- 
marks imply  that  Grod  intended  not  only  to  save  the  elect  by  the  atone- 
ment, but  also  to  make  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  poinbie.  The 
context  shows  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  when  he 
affirms:  — 

"The  Redeemer  hat  made  an  atonement  sufficient  to  expiate  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  worid,  and,  in  this  senie,  has  tasted  death  for  every  man,  has  taken  away  the 
•in  of  the  world,  has  given  himielf  a  ransom  for  all,  and  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  so  that  whomever  believeth  in  him  may  be  saved,  and  God  can 
now  be  jott,  and  the  jaitifier  of  him  that  beUeveth  in  Jesos."' 

IL  Dr.  Hopkins  habitually  exalts  the  sovereignty  of  Crod  in  applying 
the  atonement  to  the  regeneration  of  sinners.  He  does  not  represent  the 
Host  High  as  mider  an  obligation  in  distributive  justice  to  regenerate 


>  See  pp.  xlv-xlviL  oftliis  Essay.  *  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  HL  p.  2». 
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man,  because  their  punishment  has  been  borne  ab%adj,  and  their  active 
obedience  has  been  rendered  already  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law, 
and  all  their  debt,  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  has  been  paid  bj  their 
Substitute  ;  but  he  is  singularly  careful  to  represent  the  mercy  of  Grod  as 
^^  in  the  highest  degree  Movereign  mercy^  not  barely  in  providing  the 
atonement,  but  also  in  renewing  the  soul,  after  the  atonement  has  been 
provided. 

"  And  God  has  not  obliged  himielf  by  any  promise  to  grant  this  mercy  to  any  in- 
dividaal  person,  antecedent  to  his  actuallj  doing  it."  ^  "  In  the  work  of  regeneration, 
by  which  men  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  God  acts  as  a  sovereign."  "  The  sovereignty 
of  God  consists  in  his  being  above  all  obligation  to  his  creatures,  and  so,  infinitely 
above  any  direction,  influence,  or  control  from  them  in  any  thing  he  does.  In  this 
sense,  God  is  an  infinite  Sovereign ;  he  does  just  as  ho  pleases,  not  being  influenced 
by  any  obligation  ho  is  under  to  any  one,  any  further  than  ho  has  been  pleased  to 
oblige  himself  by  promise,  or  some  other  way.  Sovereignty  is,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  essential  to  all  acts  of  grace,  or  grace  in  all  cases  is  sovereign  grace,  and 
what  is  not  so  is  no  grace  at  all."  * 

The  fact  that  Hopkins's  Works  abound  with  such  remarks  as  these,  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  he  rejected  the  theory  of  a  literal  pay- 
ment of  our  debt,  a  literal  purchase  of  our  souls ;  but  this  proof  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  did  make  the$e  remarks,  and  did  not  make  certain 
other  remarks  antagonistic  to  them.  He  never  says,  with  Martin  Luther, 
that  Christ  became  "  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief, 
rebel,  blasphemer,  that  ever  was,  or  could  be  in  the  world,"  because  he 
received  all  our  sins,  they  were  all  laid  upon  him,  that  he  may  pay  and 
satisfy  for  all.*  He  does  not  say  with  the  excellent  Rutherford :  ^  I  was 
condemned,  I  was  judged,  I  was  crucified  for  sin,  when  my  Surety, 
Christ,  was  condemned,  judged,  and  crucified  for  my  sins.  I  have  paid 
all, because  my  Surety  has  paid  alL"^  But  Hopkins  habitually  represents 
the  sinner,  as  lying  under  a  penal  debt  still  unpaid,  and  as  depending  on 


1  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  L  p.  373.  >  lb.  YoL  IH  pp.  565,  566. 
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the  naked  pleasure  of  a  Sovereign  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  paj  it 

Before  leaving  this  great  triumvirate  of  the  New  England  theologians, 
we  append  three  remarks :  — 

First,  these  three  intimate  friends  were  in  fuhstcmticd  agreement  with 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  This  is  evident 
from  their  writing  They  obviously  n»garded  themselves  as  coinciding 
on  the  substance  of  the  doctrine.  Hopkins  was  better  prepared  than  any 
other  man  to  interpret  the  writings  of  his  teacher.  He  was  the  com- 
panion in  whom  Edwards  confided  more  than  in  any  other  man,  and  it 
was  Hopkins  who  first  published  some  of  President  Edwards*s  most  de- 
cisive statements  on  the  Atonement.  It  was  he  who  copied  in  his  own 
fair  hand,  and  first  gave  to  the  public,  Edwards's  Sermon  on  the  "  Wis- 
dom of  God  as  displayed  in  the  Way  of  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.*' 
Hopkins  also  commended  in  the  highest  terms  Edwards's  Discourse  on 
"Justification  by  Faith  alone:"  see  Life  of  Edwanls,  pp.  90,  01 ;  first 
edition,  —  luid  Hopkins  often  refers  to  tliis  Discourse  with  decided  ap- 
probation, as  in  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  438,  445,  472,  47  G  et  al.  Bellamy 
mentions  the  same  discourse  with  uniform  respect,  as  in  his  Works, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  i>5,  305, 307  et  al.  Edwards  also  has  highly  commended  Bel- 
lamy's "  True  Religion  Delineated,"  the  Treatise  which  exhibits  more 
dbtinctly  than  any  other,  Bellamy's  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the 
Grcneral  Atonement :  see  Edwards's  Preface  to  that  Treatise  in  Bel- 
lamy's Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  3-G.  The  Treatise  of  Bellamy  was  read  to 
Hopkins,  and  approved  by  him  before  its  publication,  and  was  oflen 
quoted  by  him  confidingly  afterward.  It  is  well  known  that  Bellamy,  in 
his  turn,  adopted  and  admired  the  general  principles  of  Hopkins,  and 
received  from  him  as  much  influence  as  he  exerted  over  him. 

Secondly,  the  three  friends,  Edwanls,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  are  in 
essential  agreement  with  the  doctrine  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
school  of  the  younger  Edwards.  The  spirit  and  aim  of  this  sc1kx)1  coin- 
cide with  the  general  spirit  and  aim  of  that  great  triumvirate,  in  regard 
to  the  essential  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  This  school  did 
not  regard  themselves  as  doing  any  thing  more  than  carrying  out  to  their 
consistent  results  certain  principles  taught  by  their  three  illustrious  pre- 
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deceasora.  As  Hopkins  was  the  confidential  friend  of  the  elder  Edwards, 
so  was  he  of  the  younger.  He  submitted  his  System  of  Theology  to  Dr. 
Edwards  for  critical  examination,  before  tlie  System  was  published,  and 
after  its  publication  he  solicited  renewed  criticisms  from  the  same  friend. 
Bat  Dr.  Edwards  in  his  remarkable  letter  to  Hopkins,  while  he  con- 
demned freely  certain  minor  peculiarities  of  the  System,  made  no  sei^ious 
objection  to  Hopkins's  view  of  the  Atonement :  see  Memoir  of  Hopkins 
prefixed  to  his  Works,  pp.  204-207.  Dr.  Hopkins  began  his  System  of 
Theology  in  1781.  Dr.  Edwards  published  his  celebrated  Discourses  on 
the  Atonement  in  1785.  Hopkins  pttblished  his  System  in  1703,  eight 
years  afler  the  Discourses  of  Edwards  had  appeared.  If  he  had  dis- 
liked the  substance  of  those  Discourses,  he  would  have  expressed  his  dis- 
approvaL  Throughout  the  correspondence  of  Hopkins  afltcr  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Discourses  of  Dr.  Edwards,  there  is  not  one  word  which  im- 
plies any  radical  opposition  to  any  of  Dr.  Edwards's  principles.  It  is 
known  that  he  retained  to  the  last  his  hearty  confidence  in  the  author  of 
those  Discourses,  and  that  he  regarded  them  as  substantially  correct.  It 
is  known  also  that  Dr.  Edwards  regarded  Dr.  Hopkins  as  agreeing  with 
the  substance  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley. 
The  first  of  Smalley*s  discourses  was  published  eight  years,  the  second, 
seTen  years,  before  Hopkins  published  his  System  ;  but  Hopkins,  faithful 
as  he  was  in  resisting  error,  did  not  manifest  in  his  System  or  in  his  cor- 
respondence any  distrust  of  Smalley,  the  pupil  of  Bellamy.  Indeed  it 
has  been  surmised  tliat  while  Hopkins  exerted  a  decided  influence  on 
Drs.  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley,  he  yet  received  an  influence  from 
them,  and  modified  his  phraseology  somewhat,  in  consonance  with  their 
style.  They  expressed  in  plainer  liuiguage  than  he  had  done,  the  truths 
involved  in  certain  principles  which  he  had  taught  them.  From  the  in- 
timacy of  Dr.  Hopkins  with  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Bellamy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Drs.  Edwards,  Smalley,  Spring,  West,  and  Emmons 
on  the  other,  he  becomes  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  Essential  coinci- 
dence between  the  school  of  the  elder  Edwards  and  the  scliool  of  the . 
joongep  Edwards,  in  regard  to  the  atonement.  He  laid  his  hands  upon 
both  schools  and  blessed  them  both.  Both  of  the  schools  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  head ;  the  one  in  paternal  affection,  the  other  in  filial  reverence, 
and  gave  him  their  benediction.     The  peculiar  relations  of  Hopkins  to 
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the  elder  and  the  younger  divines  of  New  England,  make  him  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  our  theologians. 

Thirdly,  while  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins  are  in  iuhtUaiHid 
agreement  with  the  school  of  the  younger  Edwards,  they  differed  fVom 
that  school  in  some  particulars,  as  indeed  they  differed  from  each  other 
in  some  points,  and  each  of  the  three  differed  from  himself  at  some  times. 
Each  of  the  three  made  statements  which  the  other  two  did  not  exactly 
approve,  although  neither  of  them  regarded  the  others  as  essentially  at 
variance  with  himself.  They  were  independent  thinkers,  and  each  <^ 
them  aimed  to  be  right  and  true,  rather  than  to  make  all  his  new  asser* 
tions  coincide  with  all  his  old  ones.  Many  of  the  elder  Edwards's  most 
noted  words  on  the  atonement  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  thirty- 
two  years.  Hopkins,  referring  to  some  of  Edwards's  discourses,  re- 
marks :  they  ^  were  penned  more  than  twenty  years  before  his  death ; 
in  which  space  of  time  he  made  swifl  and  amazing  advances  in  divine 
knowledge,  in  branches  almost  numberless."  ^  And  again,  Hopkins  ob- 
serves of  the  President's  luipublished  manuscripts :  ^  there  might  be  a 
number  of  volumes  published  from  [them],  which  would  afford  a  great 
deal  of  new  light  and  eiitertainment  to  the  church  of  ChrisL"  '  Some  of 
this  new  light  is  seen  in  Edwards's  Miscellaneous  Observations  ^  Con- 
cerning the  Necessity  and  Beasonablcness  of  the  Christian.  Doctrine  <^ 
Satisfaction  for  Sin ; "  ^  observations  "  which  both  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Edwards  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press.  The  germs  of  the  Ed- 
wardcan  theory  of  the  atonement  are  strewed  more  thickly  among  these 
Observations  than  they  are  in  the  earlier  Discourses  of  Edwards.  They 
are  still  more  numerous  in  Bellamy,  and  most  of  all  in  Hopkins.  The 
fact  that  every  noted  advocate  of  the  Old  Calvinism  differed  occasion- 
ally from  himself  was  one  cause  which  prompted  the  younger  Edwards 
to  reexamine  the  whole  subject  of  the  atonement ;  and  hence  the  general 
system  of  theology  which  he  embraced,  has  sometimes  been  distinguished 
by  the  name.  Consistent  Calvinism.* 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  Hopkins  regarded  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards  as  containing  a  few  errors,  and  he  ascribed  them  to  the  fact 
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that  ^  some  things  were  taken  for  granted  as  true,  because  they  had 
appeared  in  the  earlier  writings  of  divines,  and  in  creeds.  They  were 
admitted  as  first  principles,  which,  as  to  correctness,  required  no  exami- 
nation.'' ^  Both  Dr.  Smalley  and  Dr.  Emmons  in  their  Discourses  on 
the  Atonement  quote  and  condemn  certain  expressions  of  President 
Edwards  ;  still,  both  of  these  divines  cherished  the  deepest  reverence  for 
the  President,  as  essentially  accurate,  though,  in  some  particulars, 
erroneous ;  and  Dr.  Smalley  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  afler  citing  Ed- 
wards and  Hooker,  as  representatives  of  the  elder  Calvinists :  ^  I  dare 
say,  the  venerable  divines  above  quoted,  did  not  mean  so,  neither  did 
their  hearts  think  so.  They  never  prayed  as  though  those  things  were 
true  ;  they  never  felt  as  if  they  believed  them."  *  The  New  England 
divines  have  been  magnanimous  enough  to  own,  that  there  may  be 
important  differences  in  speculation  among  men  who  maintain  the 
essentials  of  the  same  faith.  They  have  contended  against  some 
theories  of  the  Old  Calvinism,  but  have  still  claimed  to  be  substantial 
Calvinists,  and  have  in  fact  been  the  most  self-consistent  of  all  Cal- 
Tinists. 

lY.  The  fourth  name  which  we  shall  mention  in  the  catalogue  of 
those  who  have  suggested  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  atonement,  is 
that  of  Stephen  West,  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Williams  College ;  a  divine  who  advanced  many  of  the  principles 
afterwards  elucidated  by  his  successor,  President  Griffin ;  and  whose 
Treatise  reappears  in  various  parts  of  the  Discourse  of  President 
Maxcy.  Dr.  West  is  the  first  of  those  divines  who  are  familiarly  called 
the  **  successors  (Bellamy  and  Hopkins  being  the  intimate  contem" 
poraries)  of  Edwards."  West  immediately  followed  the  elder  Edwards, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  He  was  the 
cherished  and  confidential  companion  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  and 
through  them  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
theological  instructor.     He  was  also  intimate  with  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr. 


^  HopkioB's  Works,  Vol.  I.  Memoir,  p.  90. 
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Smallejy  and  Dr.  Emmons,  and  is  thus  a  connecting  link  between  these 
divines  and  the  triumvirate  whom  thej  all  revered.  He  pablished  his 
^  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement,"  in  1785.  lu  preface 
was  dated  April  14th,  1785.  It  was  finished  therefore  about  six  months 
before  the  delivery  of  Dr.  Edwards's  celebrated  sermons  on  the  atone- 
ment It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  beautifully  scientific  of  all  the 
early  Edwardean  treatises  on  this  theme.  If  it  had  developed  more 
fully  the  idea,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  designed  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  Giod's  law,  and  exhibit  the  finnness  of  God's  purpose  to 
punish  all  men  who  are  not  tn  their  Redeemer,  it  would  merit  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  and  the  best  treatise  which  introduced  the  Edwardean 
theory.  A  second  edition  of  West's  Essay  was  published  in  1815,  with 
an  Appendix  of  seventy  pages.  In  these  pages  the  author  reiterates  and 
defends  the  statements  of  the  original  Essay.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  on 
the  whole,  this  Appendix  discloses  any  new  influence  which  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Edwards  had  exerted  on  Dr.  West,  during  the  thirty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  Essay.  We  doubt  not,  that 
the  son  of  President  Edwards  had  communicated  various  and  important 
suggestions  to  West,  even  before  the  first  draught  of  West's  volume. 
The  influence  of  the  two  friends  was  probably  reciprocaL  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise,  circumstanced  as  they  were  ?  From  the  fact 
that  West  was  bom,  was  graduated  at  college,  was  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister, just  ten  years  before  Dr.  Edwards,  and  that  he  publbhed  his 
Essay  before  Edwards  preached  his  three  Discourses,  and  that  he  was 
fitted,  by  hb  native  endowment  and  by  his  early  culture  to  wield  an 
uncommon  power  over  his  younger  friend,  we  may  rank  him  as  one  of 
the  four  divines  who  aided  Edwards  in  his  statement  of  the  Edwardean 
theory.  Indeed,  there  is  more  evidence  that  Dr.  West  was  guided  by 
his  spiritual  father  Hopkins,  than  that  he  was  guided  by  hb  junior  com- 
panion Edwards.  He  was  interlaced  with  them  both  ;  but  in  the  con- 
fidential intercourse  of  forty-five  years,  the  reverential  pupil  must,  one 
would  think,  have  received  the  more  important  aid  from  his  devout 
instructor.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  West  dated  the  Preface  to  his  Essay 
eight  years  before  Hopkins  dated  the  Preface  to  his  *'  System,"  and  that 
Hopkins  in  his  System  does  not  exhibit  any  marked  partiality  for  the 
peculiar  style  of  West    Still,  it  b  known  that  Hopkins  regarded  Dr. 
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West  as  agreeing  substantiollj  with  himself,  and  to  his  dying  daj  mani- 
fested more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any  other  of  his  followers.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  obligations  of  West  to  his  senior  teacher,  or 
to  his  junior  friend,  he  was  like  every  other  one  of  the  early  Edwardean 
school,  a  truly  independent  thinker,  and  his  Essay  bears  internal  marks 
of  having  been  wrought  out,  in  the  main,  by  his  own  mind,  rather  than 
compiled  from  the  teachings  of  his  associates.  Hb  ingenious  theory  is 
expressed  in  his  own  peculiar,  neat,  chaste  style.  The  leading  principle 
of  his  Essay 'tt,  that  of  the  elder  Edwards,  —  that  Grod  loves  to  reveal  his 
own  character,  —  a  principle  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  atonement,  and  of 
the  correlate  truths.  Some  of  the  more  important  particulars'  in  the 
Essay,  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  works  is,  to  manifest  his  attributes. 
^  A  display  or  manifestation  of  his  own  true  and  infinitely  holy  character, 
was  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  which  God  had  in  view  in  creation.^  ^ 
The  moral  law  is  **  a  tnmscnpt  of  the  divine  perfectione^  and  "  all  God's 
government "  is  designed  to  unfold  ^  his  own  true  character,  and  exhibit 
a  genuine  picture  of  it  to  the  world."  *  "  Accordingly,  we  may  forever 
expect  to  see  his  mind  written,  and  his  character  as  indubitably  expressed, 
in  what  he  doetj  as  in  what  he  eaysj  in  the  government  which  he  exercteesy 
as  in  the  law  which  he  has  given,**  * 

2.  Therefore,  the  design  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  is,  to  exhibit  the 
attributes  of  God.  As  all  God's  works  are  called  a  ^  picture  "  of  his  char- 
acter, so  the  punishment  which  he  inflicts  is  termed  a  ^gkut"  reflecting 
his  attributes.  ^  And  were  it  not  a  glass  in  which  Grod*s  infinite  hatred 
of  sin  is  seen,  it  never  would  be  inflicted."  ^  ^  Pain  and  distress  have 
DO  moral  virtue  in  them ;  and  are  of  no  importance,  otherwise  than  as 
means  through  which  the  beauty  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  true 
disposition  of  the  divine  mind,  may  be  seen  by  his  creatures."  ^  The 
righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner^  in  no 
other  way  than  as  they  serve  to  exhibit  the  righteous  character  of  God^ 
and  prove  him  to  be  a  hater  pf  iniquity."  ^ 


»  Wetfs  Eway,  pp.  7, 10, 11.  «  lb.  p.  1«. 

*  lb.  p.  12.  Alb.  p.  84. 

*  lb.  pp.  as,  S5,  66,  88,  IIS,  114, 150, 158. 
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3.  Acoordinglj,  the  design  of  the  atonement  is  to  manifest  the  attri- 
butes of  Grod.  ''The  original  design  of  God,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  disposition  to  exhibit  his 
character  in  its  true  colors,  was  the  cause  of  his  requiring  an  atonement 
for  sin,  before  he  would  exercise  pardoning  mcrcj."  *^  Of  course,  there- 
fore, the  true  reason  whj  Grod  required  an  atonement  for  sin  was,  that 
the  real  ditpoiittan  ofhii  oton  infinite  mind^  toward  $uch  an  object^  might 
appear  ;  even  though  he  pardoned  and  saved  the  einner"  ^  As  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  b  termed  a  ^  glass,"  reflecting  the  divine  attributes,  so 
we  read  of  the  atonement :  ^No  glass  had  ever  yet  been  held  up  before 
men,  in  which  the  divine  wrath  might  be  so  clearly  seen."  ^ 

4.  The  design  of  the  atonement  is  to  manifest  the  same  attributes 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  manifested  in  the  punishment  of  sin. 
^Whenever  Grod's  just  and  real  displeasure  against  sin  is  exhibited  in 
some  other  way,  to  equal  advantage  as  it  would  be  in  the  flnxd  destruc- 
tion of  the  sinner,  atonement  is  then  made  for  his  sins,  and  a  door  open 
for  the  exercise  of  pardoning  mercy."  '  The  design  of  punishment  is  to 
delineate  the  hatred  which  God  feels  toward  sin  —  to  give  a  ''  clear  and 
$en$ible  mani/e$tation  of  his  displeasure  against  the  einner,**  This  ab- 
horrence could  not  be  pictured  outy  ''  were  mercy  exercised  toward  sin- 
ners, unless  some  pectdiar  methods  had  been  adopted  in  divine  providence, 
whereby  God  might  sensibly  exhibit  his  infinite  liatred  of  iniquity  ;  and 
that  too  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  exercise  of  pardoning  mercy."  ^ 
^  The  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are  a  glass  in  which  we  may  behold 
the  feelings  of  the  divine  mind  toward  sinners,  and  read  an  abhorrence 
of  their  characters ;  a  dipleasure  against  them,  which  eternal  destruction 
would  no  more  than  fully  express."  *  ^  It  i$  the  visihility  of  the  just  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  hdg  God  against  offenders  that  renders  punishments  use- 
ful, and  promotes  the  honor  and  security  of  the  divine  government." 
^  Not  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  do  this,  but  the  character,  the  just 
anger  of  Grod  appearing  in  them.  In  whatever  way  this  holy  displeas- 
ure of  God  against  the  sinner  becomes  visible,  the  ends  of  government. 


1  West's  Eisaj,  pp.  15,  16,  90,  21,  29,  30,  38,  ^.  *  lb.  p.  140. 

•Ib.p.  S9.  *Ib.  p.4a 

•  lb.  p.  119. 
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for  aaght  we  can  see,  are  answered."  ^  ^  The  same  character,  the  same 
disposition  of  the  Deitj,  which  would  have  appeared  in  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  was  designed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  decUh  of  ChritL**  ^ 

5.  The  atonement,  then,  honors  the  law  as  much  as  the  infliction  of 
the  legal  penalties  would  have  honored  it  For  the  atonement  expresses 
exactly  the  same  divine  attributes  as  are  expressed  in  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  honors  the  law  bj  accomplishing  its  great  end. 
^  In  all  the  respects,  in  which  the  divine  law  is  useful  and  important  as  a 
rule  of  government,  it  is  honored  and  magnified  even  in  the  salvaHon  of 
sinners  through  the  atonement."  *  ^'  The  death  of  the  sinner  is  a  glass 
in^  which  we  see  the  righteousness,  the  punitive  justice  of  Giod  ;  so,  also, 
is  the  death  of  Christ.  In  the  former,  we  have  a  view  of  righteousness 
as  it  relates  to  the  execution  of  punishment ;  so,  also,  in  the  latter."  ^ 
''When  this  abhorrence  of  the  Divine  mind  is  made  as  fullj  visible 
in  its  natural  fruits,  as  though  the  curse  had  been  literally  executed  on 
the  offender,  and  it  is  made  evidently  to  appear  to  he  the  divine  abhor' 
renee  of  the  character  of  the  pardoned  sinner^  in  whatever  way  this  be 
done,  the  authority  of  the  law  is  maintained,  and  the  spirit  and  import  of 
it  supported  in  government"  ^  ^  If  the  written  law  is  expressive  of  an 
anger  in  God  against  sinners,  which,  in  its  natural  operation  would  bring 
eternal  punishment  upon  them ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  law 
cannot  be  preserved  in  government,  unless  this  anger  be,  in  some  sen- 
sible way,  exhibited  to  the  views  of  creatures ;  and  consequently,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Grod  to  pardon  sinners  with- 
out an  atonement,  and  such  an  one  as  should  exhibit  this  anger,  and  in 
which  it  should  appear  to  bum  against  sinners."*  Thus  the  atone- 
ment exhibits  what  the  law  exhibits ;  and  therefore  if  the  design  of  the 
atonement  be  good,  the  design  of  the  law  is  good ;  and  if  the  law  be  not 
carried  out  in  its  penal  inflictions,  it  is  yet  honored, /or  its  design  is  ac- 
complished, its  main  spirit  is  fulfilled  in  the  atonement,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  legal  penalty,  '^a  sensible  exhibition  of  that  divine  wrath 
which  is  threatened  in  the  law  ;**''  ^  such  a  testimony  of  divine  displeasure 


^  West's  Etfsay,  p.  175.  *  lb.  pp.  S3,  35,  37,  63. 

•  lb.  p.  176.  *  lb.  pp.  64,  65. 

*  lb.  pp.  174, 175.  •  B>.  p.  154. 
'  lb.  p.  37. 
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against  him  [ihe  $inner}t  as  lumoni  tbe  law  of  God,  and  estaUishes  its 
authoritjr  to  the  aame  d^^ree^  that  the  executioa  of  ite  penaltj  would 
have  done."  * 

6.  Therefore  the  atonement  may  be  defined :  **  thai  which  magnifies 
the  broken  law  of  God,  and  does  it  the  same  honor,  which  would  have 
been  done  by  the  ezecotion  of  its  penaltj  whenever  it  be  incurred.''  * 

"  By  aUmement  is  mmnt  a  mamfettaiion  of  thai  Juai  and  righteom  anger  of  God,  whidi 
ike  Minner  daerttt,  in  $ome  other  way  than  in  kit  pmiakmaU."  *  "  Betpecdng  atonement,  it 
is  to  bo  obaenred  that  it  smnmarilj  oonf  ists  in  an  exhibition  of  the  zighteooi  displeasnre 
of  God  against  sin,  made  in  some  other  way  than  in  the  punishment  of  the  sinner. 
The  real  abhoixence  in  which  God  holds  tiie  chazaeter  of  the  sinner,  would  be  no  more 
than  truly  and  fiilly  expressed  in  his  eternal  punishment.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tanco .  that  this  disposition  of  the  divine  mind  should  appear  in  tho  goyemment  of 
God ;  because  fids  is  his  glory.  Without  this  infinite  purity  and  hatred  of  iniquity,  he 
could  not  be  GOD —be  absolutely  peiftct  If  dirine  goremment  can  be  admmistered 
in  sudi  a  way,  without  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  as  properiy  to  delineate  this 
disposition  of  the  dirine  mind,  to  the  riews  of  his  creatures ;  the  dirine  character  will 
not  suffer,  by  the  pardon  of  the  sinner.  And  in  whatever  way  this  disposition  of  the 
dirine  mind  be  delineated ;  whether  it  be  in  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  or  in  some 
.  other  mode  not  less  expressire;  the  ends  of  divine  goreniment,  in  generd,  are  an- 
swered. One  great  end  of  the  coming  and  death  of  Christ,  was  to  delineate  this  dis- 
position of  tbe  divine  mind,  and  make  a  full  and  sensible  exhilMtion  of  it.  In  hit  suf- 
ferings and  death  this  divine  purity,  and  hatred  of  iniquity,  were  sensibly  and  glo- 
riously expressed.  In  tho  tufferinge  of  ChriMt  God  gives  us  to  see  that  his  own  infinite 
mind  is  full  of  displeasure  against  sinners.  Chritt'$  sufferings  and  death  are  a  glass 
in  which  that  character  of  God  iriiich  we  read  in  the  threatenings  and  curses  of  the 
law,  may  become  visible  and  conspicuous.  After  all  that  Chriet  has  done  and  suffered, 
if  God  pardons  and  saves  the  sinner  for  Am  sake ;  it  will  afford  us  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  less  aversion  in  the  divine  mind  fW>m  the  charsctor  of  tho  sinner,  than  the 
threatenings  and  curses  of  the  law  would  naturally  suggest.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
the  honor  of  the  law  is  preserved,  fiiongh  the  sinner  be  saved."  * 

Agreeably  to  these  definitions,  Dr.  West  often  explains  the  atonement 
by  phrases  which  express  its  great  and  primary  aim.  He  speaks  of  it, 
not  as  the  strict  and  literal  purehoie  of  sinners,  but  as  laying  a  foundation 
for  mercy  to  tinnertf  as  paving  the  way  for  Christ  as  Intercessor  to  i^ 

1  West's  Essay,  p.  158.  «  lb.  p.  158,  *  lb.  p.  178. 

*  lb.  pp.  117, 118.  •  lb.  p.  71. 
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proach  the  Father,^  preparing  the  way  for  a  eonsisieni  exerdae  of  mer- 
cy, &c*  Here  we  see  the  oonnection  between  Dr.  BeUamji  Dr.  Hop- 
Idnsy  and  Dr.  West,  see  IL  2.  pp.  xlii-xlv,  and  IIL  9.  pp.  Ivi-lix,  of 
this  Essaj;  also  between  Dr.  West  and  the  younger  Edwards,  Drs. 
Smallejy  Emmons,  Griffin,  and  Weeks. 

7.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  atonement  does  not  consist  in  the  active 
obedience,  viewed  as  the  holiness,  of  Christ,  but  in  his  sufferings  and 
death.  Dr.  West  did  not  deny,  that  the  atonement  accomplishes  various 
ends,  but  he  insulated  from  them  all,  its  main  end.  In  his  definition  of 
the  atonement  he  did  not  include  aU  which  the  atonement  aims  to  effect, 
but  he  individualized  thai  which  the  atonement  ainu  principally  to  effect 
As  it  aims  principaUy  to  manifest  Grod's  righteousness  in  delivering  sin- 
ners from  their  righteous  punishment,  it  is  defined  according  to  this  chief 
intent,  and  is  described  as  consisting  in  that  which  carries  out  this  intent. 
Therefore  Dr.  West  says:  — 


«« 


The  great  end  of  the  coming  and  death  of  Chrif  t  was  not  to  gire  evidence  of  the 
cqnSly  and  righteousnefts  of  the  moral  law ;  bat  rather  to  exhibit  in  its  proper  colors, 

iStMb  disposition  of  the  dirine  mind  toward  us  for  breaking  it."  ' 

« 

"  To  snppose  that  the  prindpal  design  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  to  exhibit  eri- 
denoe  to  the  consdenoes  of  men,  of  the  righteousness  and  equity  of  the  divine  law, 
either  as  a  r%iU  of  government  for  (xod,  or  of  conduct  for  us ;  for  aught  we  can  see, 
would  be  rather  a  reproach,  than  an  honor  to  the  divine  diaracter.  For  this  would 
suppose  that  the  law  of  God,  though  originallj  inscribed  in  the  fullest  manner  that  it 
oonld  be  on  the  hearts  of  men,  was  nevertheless  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  that  die 
creature  could  see  neither  the  propriety  of  God's  governing  by  it,  nor  the  reason  of 
his  own  obligation  to  obey  it;  and  therefore,  that  the  law  of  God  was  not  originaUy 
fitted  to  discover  the  true  beauties  of  the  divine  character."  * 

**  These  things  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  wrought  in  the  consciences  of  men,  in  a  way  infinitely  less  expensive 
than  by  the  coming  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God :  yea,  were  there  no  other  ground 
of  conviction  in  the  case,  this  remarkable  event  would  be  far  from  affording  it.  For  so 
long  as  we  judge  a  rule  itself  to  be  had,  no  conduct  of  any  one  formed  upon  it,  will  make 
us  believe  it  to  be  good.  While  we  dispute  the  righteousness  of  the  rule  given,  we  dispute 
the  ri^teousness  of  him  who  gave  it.  And  in  that  case,  his  obeying' it  AimwZ/'will  no 
more  convince  us  of  its  equity,  than  his  administering  government  over  us,  in  confer- 
mity  to  it    We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  minister  conviction  to  the  oon- 


1  West's  Essay,  p.  75.  *  lb.  p. 
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•denoes  of  men,  of  tho  rigfateoiuiiest  of  the  moral  law  tu  a  nde,  was  not  the  principal 
object  in  yiew,  in  tho  coming  and  work  of  Christ"  ^ 

**  The  principal  design  of  the  death  of  Ckriai  was  not  to  disoorer  tho  perfection  and 
•trragth  of  his  own  personal  obedience ;  and  to  bestow  on  it  a  lustre,  with  which  it 
conid  not  otherwise  have  shone.  It  is  confessed  that  this  is  an  end  not  only  worthy  of 
being  an  object,  but  which  also  was  ftrj  adrantageonsly  answered  by  tho  death  of 
Christ  Still,  it  is  erident  that  this  was  not  the  only,  or  even  principal  object  in  view, 
in  this  great  event"' 

"  Christ's  obedience  nnto  death  was  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  Father ;  and,  a»  hath 
been  before  observed,  of  infinite  importance.  Without  thia,  his  tufferiwfa  and  death 
could  have  been  no  atonement  for  sin.  And,  for  his  obedienod  wnio  death  it  is  tliat  He 
is  highly  exalted,  and  hath  a  name  given  him  which  is  above  every  name.  (Phil.  2 : 
8,  9.)  Yet  tho  obedience  of  Christ,  important  and  glorious  as  it  was,  is  never  once 
spoken  of  as  making  atonement.  Nor  are  his  disciples  ever  represented  as  being 
purged  and  saved  by  his  obedience :  but,  invariably,  by  his  biood,  his  sufferings  and 
death."  « 

The  coincidence  of  Dr.  West  with  the  majoritj  of  the  Edwardean 
divines,  on  this  theme,  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

8.  As  the  atonement  does  not  consist  in  the  active  obedience,  viewed 
M  the  holiness,  of  Christ,  so  it  does  not  consist  in  his  literally  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  entire  theory  of  Dr.  West  is  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  as  this  legal  penalty  is  a  language  expressing  God's 
hatred  of  sin,  so  the  atonement  is  a  different  language,  expressing  the 
same  fact;  *  and  the  language  of  the  atonement  is  sub$tiiuted  for  the  lan- 
guage of  legal  penalty ;  the  atonement  is  substituted  for  that  precise 
evil  which  the  law  had  threatened.  Dr.  West  agrees  with  Edwards 
and  Hopkins  in  supposing,  ^that  such  views  of  things,  such  a  sense  of  the 
awful  and  terrible  nature  of  divine  wrath,  then  crowded  in  upon  him 
[Christ],  and  filled  his  pure  and  holy  mind,  as  quite  overwhelmed  him 
with  sorrow."  *  ^  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  God 
might  communicate,  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  a  very  clear  view,  and  lively 
sense  of  his  just  and  infinite  displeasure  against  those  whom  the  man, 
Jesus,  came  to  save ;  and  as  little  absurdity  in  supposing  that  this  view 
and  sense  of  the  divine  anger  should  greatly  exercise  the  mind  of  Christ."  * 


^  West's  Essay,  p.  37.  lb.  p.  64.    See  likewise  pp.  68-71, 

»  lb.  p.  97.  *  lb.  Chapter  vi. 

*  lb.  p.  82.  •  lb.  pp.  125-189. 
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^'The  principal  weight  of  Christ's  Bufferings  arose  from  the  deep  im- 
pressions which  were  made  upon  his  mind,  of  the  awful  anger,  the  sore 
displeasure  of  God  against  sinners."  ^  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be* 
tween  suffering  in  view  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  deserved  by  sinners, 
and  suffering  the  exact  penalties  themselves.  Accordingly  Dr.  West 
says:  — 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  law  which  sentenees  sinners  oniycrsally  and  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a  punishment,  which  will  bo  a  proper  and  adequate  expression  of  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  sin  and  sinners  are  unirersally  holden  by  the  dirine  Lawgiver,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  Uterallif  fulfilled,  if  any  are  saved,  even  though  it  be  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  But  it  is  insisted,  that  in  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  believers  through  thU 
atouementf  no  disrespect  is  shown  to  the  law  of  God,  either  as  being  a  just  estimate  of 
tiie  demerit  of  sin,  or  of  the  divine  abhorrence  of  it.  Nor  does  it,  in  the  least,  favor 
the  opinion,  that  the  divine  law  is  not  the  rule  agreeably  to  which  his  government  will 
be  forever  administered."  * 

Dr.  West  often  repeats  the  remark  that,  as  all  the  ills  of  life  are  ex- 
pressive of  God's  anger,  so  the  natural  evils  which  Christ  endured  express 
the  same ;  but  this  accurate  writer  is  peculiarly  careful  to  add,  that  this 
anger  is  against  sinners,  ^  If,  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  Grod 
expressed  any  degree  of  anger  whatever,  it  must  have  been  against  ttn- 
ners  ;  because  no  degree  of  it  existed  against  Christ.**  *  It  need  not  be 
said  that  there  is  no  literal  penalty  of  the  law  which  does  not  express 
the  anger,  or  rather  the  distributive  justice  of  the  lawgiver  against  the 
person  punished.  But  Dr.  West  says  "  that  the  anger  which  burned  in 
the  sufferings  of  his  [God's]  dear  Sony  was  not  against  Atm,  but  against 
sinful  men,''  and  **  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were,  in  reality,  expres- 
sions of  divine  displeasure  against  men  for  their  sins*'  ^ 

9.  The  assertion,  then,  that  our  Lord  suffered  punishment,  the  curse 
of  the  law,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  words  punishment  and  curse.     Dr.  West  asserts :  — - 


(« 


Natural  eviU  which  express  the  anger  of  God,  are  the  curte  of  the  law.    Natural 
evils  Christ  suffered,  and  those  to  a  high  degree.    These  are  all  a  curse,  and  the  cnrso 


1  West's  Essay,  pp.  132-134 ;  also,  pp.  75,  81,  99.  '  lb.  p.  176. 

*  lb.  p.  102.  «  lb.  p.  111. 
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of  Qod ;  and  eTideody  reprateatod  m  the  cane  of  the  law.  *  And  when  we  oonf  ider 
the  dignity  of  the  penon,  and  the  excellency  of  the  ehaiacter  of  Chriit;  if  the  natonl 
eTila  he  inifered  from  the  hand  of  God^  wer6  f nffident  to  expreu  to  the  riewi  of 
creatuee,  as  high  a  degree  of  dirine  difpleafore^  as  the  natonl  evils  which  God  brings 
on  the  sinner  himself,  when  he  executes  the  cotm  upon  him;  it  can  be  no  reflection 
opon  Christ,  nor  imply  tiie  least  defect  in  his  character,  to  consider  him  as  haying 
endued  the  eune  of  the  law,  and  in  this  §aue  having  been  made  a  corso  for  his  people, 
that  they  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  ^ 

Accordingly^  Dr.  West  often  speaks  of  Christ  as  soffering  panishments, 
which  are  the  curse  of  law,  and  he  speaks  of  all  our  natural^  although 
never  of  our  moral  evils  as  punishments ;  but  he  does  not  regard  the 
curse  of  the  law  which  our  Lord  suffered  as  involying  ^  those  sensations 
of  despair  and  those  horrors  of  an  accusing  conscience^  which  will  nec« 
essarily  accompany,  and  be  a  bitter  part  of  the  sufferings  of  nimen^ 
when  thejf  endure,  the  curse  of  the  law."  *  He  often  distinguishes  between 
the  evils,  punishments,  curse  which  our  Lord  endured,  and  those  which 
tlie  nnregenerate  will  endure ;  *  between  j9tinisAiia«nif  in  the  general  sense, 
and  punishments  as  the  literal  penalties  of  the  law.  These  general  pun- 
ishments may  be  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  and  are  sufferings^  natural 
evils  which  are  ^  testimonies  of  the  divine  anger  against  the  sins  of  the 
goilty ;  ^  but  ^  the  penalties  of  the  law,  we  are  to  remember,  express 
the  displeasure  of  the  lawgiver  in  the  pain  and  sufferings  of  the  trans' 
gressorr*  The  evils  we  suffer  in  this  life  are  testimonies  of  God*s 
righteous  displeasure  against  us ;  they  are,  then,  according  to  Dr.  West, 
punishments;  Christ  endured  such  punbhments.  Still,  Dr.  West  be- 
lieved that  God  never  brings  evils  in  the  literal  execution  of  the  great 
and  original  laws  of  his  kingdom,  but  on  those  who  transgress  the  law 
and  therefore  are  sinners.* 

Therefore  we  read  that  ^  for  God  to  pardon  the  sinner  without  an 
atonement,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  and  import  of  his 
holy  law ; "  ^  and  ^  the  honor  of  the  divine  law,  agreeably  to  the  true 


1  West's  Essay,  pp.  93, 94.  *  lb.  p.  93. 

S  lb.  pp.  5S,  59,  9S,  4c  «  lb.  pp.  111-llS. 

*  lb.  p.  27.  <  lb.  pp.  52,  8S. 
f  lb.  p.  29. 
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8^rk  aad  import  of  ityU  fuUj presenred  in  the  goTenunent of  Ood,  when 
his  displeasnre  against  sin  is  made  to  appear,  to  equal  advantage,  as  it  doth 
in  the  execution  of  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  in  whatever  vxty  it  he  done/'  ^ 
The  atonement  is  not  made,  then,  by  executing  the  literal  penalty  of  the 
law,  but  in  some  other  way,  equally  advantageous  to  the  honor  of  the 
law,  and  satisfiictory  to  its  main  spirit  and  aim.  Dr.  West  does  indeed 
assert  that  ^  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  really  answered,  and  its  demands 
satisfied,  whenever  Grod's  hatred  of  iniquity  is  as  clearly  exhibited  in 
acts  of  goveniment,as  it  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  law,  tji  what^ 
ever  %ofnf  thie  he  doneJ**  But  unless  he  contradicts  himself,  he  here 
means  that  the  ^  penalty  of  the  law  **  is  answered  in  the  grand  design^  in 
^e  honor  of  it^  and  the  ^  demands  "  of  the  law  are  satisfied  in  the  pre- 
dominant epiritj  in  the  authority  of  them  $  not  that  the  ^  penalty  of  the 
law  **  is  as  literally  and  strictly  endured,  and  the  ^  demands  **  of  it  are 
as  literally  and  strictly  met,  if  the  transgressor  be  pardoned,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  transgressor  were  punished.*  In  this  double  use,  the 
general  and  the  exact,  of  the  words  punishment,  curse,  ^c,  Dr.  West  is 
often  followed  by  those  Edwardeans  who  believe  that  our  Lord  did  not 
'  Mtisiy  distributive  justice,  nor  the  literal  demands  of  the  law.^ 

'  10.  Of  course,  then,  the  atonement  does  not  impose  an  obligation  on 
the  distributive  justice  of  God,  to  save  any  one  who  has  sinned. 

"  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  atonemetU  infers  no  obligation  on  the 
Jntict  of  God,  to  pardon  and  save  the  sinner.  The  objection  is,  not  that  the  purposes 
of  grace  cannot  be  answered  if  the  sinner  be  not  saved,  when  atonement  is  made  for 
his  sins ;  but,  that  atonement  implies  an  obligation,  iajutiiee,  to  save  the  sinner.  But, 
ifjuMtice  roqoircs  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  the  Governor  of  the  world  must  be  guilty 
of  inJtuiUe  in  damning  him.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  unjust,  in  God,  to  damn 
the  sinner,  evidently  implies  that  a  juat  and  holy  God  hath  not  displeasure  enough  in 
him,  for  this  purpose.  And  therefore  that  sticA  a  degree  of  diMpUaeign  could  be  made 
visible,  neither  in  the  atonement,  nor  in  any  other  way.  But,  that  such  a  degree  of 
displeasure  against  sinners  hath,  in  reality,  no  existence  in  the  divine  mind,  at  once 
destroys  all  notions  of  gospel  grace,  in  their  solvation ;  and  that,  whether  they  be 
saved  through  an  atonement,  or  without  it."  * 


^  West's  Essay,  p.  SS. 

S  lb.  pp.  27,  29,  «5,  103, 171. 

*  lb.  pp.  US,  119. 


s  lb.  p.  88. 

*  Sea  the  Disooone  of  Dr.  VLaxsf, 
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"  Could  it  be,  thtt  bjr  hif  ardooiu  and  gloxfoiu  work,  the  Great  God  and  SaVionr 
brought  kimael/into  Mt  to  his  rebel  nbjeeU  t  On  what  poaaible  gronnds  can  we  (bond 
any  daims?  Because  Jesni  hai  so  loved  vs,  as  to  wash  away  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  shall  we,  therefore,  claim  pardon  and  salvation  a$  our  due  f  Instead  of  that, 
bow  manifest  is  it,  that  nothing  could  ever,  so  dearly  and  fully  demonstrate,  that  the 
•alration  of  sinners  must  be  only  iy  ^race,  as  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  —  or, 
manifest  such  unspeakable  riches  and  glory  in  that  grace  by  which  sinners  of  mankind 
an  saved!"! 

11*  As  Christ  was  not  literally  punished  in  enduring  the  exact  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  and  as  therefore  our  sins  are  not  literally  imputed  to 
him,  so  his  righteousness  is  not  literally  imputed  to  us.  The  nature  of 
the  atonement  explains  the  nature  of  justification,  and,  in  its  turn,  the 
nature  of  justification  explains  the  nature  of  atonement.  Christ  endured 
«  evils  as  a  consequence  of  God*s  anger  against  us,  and  we  receive  benefits 
as  a  consequence  of  Christ's  obedient  sufiTering  for  us*  His  obedience  is 
honored  in  our  salvation,  as  our  disobedience  is  stigmatised  in  his  sufiei^ 
ings. 

"  The  happy  and  blessed  fruits  of  Ckriet'a  ^crioue  righteousnett,  are  conferred  upon 
ginnert  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  by  them."  "  This  is  the  true  and  only  proper  im- 
port of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers.  This  is  to  have  his  right- 
eousness imputed  to  them ;  for  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits,  the  happy  fruits  of  it."* 

12,  It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  extracts,  tliat  Dr.  West  caught 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Edwardean  theory,  as  that  theory 
is  distinguished  in  ascribing  not  only  the  origin  but  also  the  applieaiion 
of  the  atonement,  to  mere  Sovereignty.  It  is  illogical,  it  is  self-contra- 
dictory, to  represent  God  as  a  Sovereign  in  doing  that  which  he  is  ob- 
ligated in  distributive  justice  to  do.  He  is  compelled  as  a  just  God  to 
infiict  no  punishment  on  men  whose  punishment  has  been  fully  endured 
once,  and  to  require  no  duty  of  men  whose  whole  duty  has  been  per- 
formed once.  Now  partly  in  order  to  exalt  the  Sovereign  government 
of  Grod,  Dr.  West  represents  the  Atonement,  not  as  making  it  necetsary 


^  West's  Essay,  p.  177.    See  likewise  pp.  11^121. 

*  lb.  pp.  108, 109,  111,  163,  4c    See  Hopkins's  Theory  of  Imputation  m  m.  9, 
pp.  Iri-lix.  of  this  Essay. 
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but  as  making  it  ecnmUnt  for  God  to  save  men ;  not  compulsory  on  God 
as  KJuUjudgty  but  proper  or  desirable  for  him  as  s^free  Sovereign  to  save 
men ;  not  to  save  a  part  of  the  race,  provided  that  the j  are  elected,  bnt 
to  save  anjf  or  aU  of  the  race,  provided  that  his  Sovereign  benevolence 
can  promote  the  welfare  of  the  universe  by  their  salvation.  Dr.  West 
says:  — 

'*  But  mereltf  from  tho  exhibition  which  was  made  of  divine  wrath  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  pardon,  even  of  one  sinner  could,  with  no  certainty  be  inferred :  —  Unless  it 
might  bo  inferred  from  the  highest  evidences  of  tho  reality  of  God's  displeasure  against 
n»,  that  therejbre  he  would,  certainly  not  puniMk,  bnt  pardon  ns.  Upon  atonement  being 
made,  the  situation  and  circumstances  are  such,  that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world 
may  consistently  bestow,  or  withhold  mefcy,  just  as  shall  tend  most  effectually  to  answer 
the  general  purposes  of  divine  goodness.  Whereas,  had  there  been  no  atonement, 
there  would  have  been  tho  highest  inconsistency  in  tho  bcstowmcnt  of  pardon,  even  on 
one  sinner.  Now,  tho  divine  benevolence  might  express  itself  in  having  mercy  on 
whom  it  would  have  mercy,  and  whom  it  would,  hardening ;  just  as  it  would  contrib- 
Qta  to  the  greatest  felicity  of  the  created  system ;  while,  without  an  atonement,  be- 
nevolence itself  could  never  have  urged,  or  even  admitted,  tho  pardon  of  one  sinner. 

"  The  cUonement,  therefore,  expresseth  a  benevolence  which  has,  for  its  object,  the 
highest  good  of  tho  creation :  —  that  very  character  of  God  which  is  expressed  in  the 
free  and  general  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  atonement,  therefore,  tho  univer- 
sal salvation  of  sinners  cannot,  with  the  least  appearance  of  reason,  be  inferred ;  unless 
it  be  first  made  further  evident,  that  the  ends  of  the  truest  and  most  perfect  benevolence 
cannot  otherwise  bo  completely  answered ;  which,  it  is  presumed  cannot  be  done."  ^ 

13.  Dr.  West  illustrates  the  genius  of  the  Edwardean  theory,  by 
ascribing  the  application  of  the  atonement  not  only  to  the  Sovereign 
rights  but  likewise  to  the  Sovereign  grace  of  God.  A  main  design  of  his 
Essay  is  to  show,  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  give  a  seneMe^ 
visible  manifeetcUiony  a  vivid  picture  of  God's  retributive  sentiment  against 
us,  therefore  of  our  demerit,  of  our  present  ill-desert,  and  thus  give  an 
eloquent  testimony  Uiat  we  are  saved  while  we  deserved  to  be  lost, 
are  saved  by  grace  which  consists  in  favoring  those  who  may  still  be 
justlg  punished.  "  The  clearer  views  we  have  of  the  displeasure  of  God 
on  one  hand,  the  more  lively  apprehension  shall  we  have  of  divine  grace 
on  the  other.**    But  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  vivid  sign  of  God's 

1  West's  Essay,  pp.  140, 141.    See  also  p.  136. 
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dispkaiare  agidiMt  iit|  it  gives  the  muM  MmmUe  dlmiofiffralioii  of  fail 
anger  against  our  nmfid  ekaraettTf  therefore  it  sets  off  and  hoidt  oat  in 
bold  x^ik£,  the  dispodtioii  of  God  to  bestow  ^good  upon  tliose  whose 
diaracter  he  rigiiteoiisij  abhois}''  ^yea,  the  atonement  is  the  only  glass 
in  wluch  the  true  beantj  and  gloij  of  tlie  free,  sovereign  grace  of  God 
can  be  seen.**  ^ 

We  luLve  now  iUostrated  the  Bise  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  bj  citing  certain  passages  directly  or  indirectly  suggesting 
it,  and  written  by  the  four  men  who  exerted  a  more  decided  infiuenoe 
tlian  others  on  the  accredited  advocates  of  that  theory.  The  first  of  these 
four  men  was  the  fether  of  Dr.  Edwardsj  the  second  was  his  theological 
teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  the  examination  of  his  father's  manuscripts,  and 
the  fourth  was  his  constant  friend.  Through  Dr.  Edwards  the  hints  and 
tendencies  of  these  four  divines  were  transferred  in  a  modified  and  stim* 
ulating  form  to  his  pupils,  Dwight  and  Griffin ;  to  his  firiends  Backus  and 
Smalley.  Through  Dr.  Smalley  the  formative  influences  of  his  instructor 
Bellamy  were  applied,  in  a  modified  and  animating  way,  to  Emmons,  the 
pupil  of  Smalley,  and  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West.  Through  Sam* 
uel  Spring,  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins  and  of  West,  and,  in  a  double 
sense,  tlie  brother  of  Enmions,  the  personal  influence  of  these  divines 
was  transfused  into  the  Constitution  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
In  similar  methods  have  a  multitude  of  theologians  been  interlocked 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  four  men  whose  express  instructions  or 
tacit  intimations  have  either  introduced,  or  paved  the  way  for  introduo* 
ing,  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  tliat  Drs.  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley,  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  Atonement,  within  one  and  the  same  twelve- 
month, 1785-6.  That  was  the  period  when  the  irruption  of  Universal- 
ism  into  New  England,  had  assumed  a  peculiarly  alarming  aspect.  The 
advocates  of  Universalism  derived  some  of  their  most  plausible  argu- 
ments  in  fieivor  of  it,  from  the  old  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Atonementi 

1  WeM's  Euay,  pp.  119-121,  ieS-179,  ««. ««. 
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as  a  literal  infliction  of  the  legal  penaltj,  and  a  literal  satisfactioa  of  vin- 
dictiye  justice.  There  was  no  way  of  refuting  these  arguments  without 
resorting  to  the  unamiable  and  unscriptural  notion,  that  the  atonement 
was  designed  for  the  elect  only;  or  else  resorting;  to  a  more  Biblical 
theoiy  than  had  prevailed  respecting  the  very  nature  of  the  atonement 
itseK  Thus  it  was  the  Edwardean  theory,  which  prevented  multitudes 
from  regarding  the  fact  of  Christ's  mediation,  as  the  strong  tower  of  Uni* 
rersalism.  It  has  changed  the  entire  current  of  speculation  among  XJni- 
versalists.  It  has  been  fruitful  of  practical  good.  Its  aim  was  practical, 
as  well  as  scientific  To  the  earlier  advocates  of  it,  the  churches  owe  a 
debt  of  lasting  gratitude. 

Ten  years  after  the  doctrine  had  been  explained  by  West,  Edwards, 
and  SmaUey,  it  was  explained  in  substantially  the  same  way,  by  the  ac- 
complished Maxcy,  who  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  West  and  Edwards, 
and  who  subsequently  succeeded  Edwards  in  the  Presidency  of  Union 
College.  He  differed  from  those  two  divines  in  some  particulars.  His 
Discourse,  printed  in  1796,  was  favorably  received  by  his  denomination, 
and  since  the  publication  of  it  some  able  advocates  of  the  Edwardeaa 
theory  have  appeared  among  the  Baptbts. 

In  the  years  1800,  1812,  1813,  1823,  1825-6,  Dr.  Emmons  made 
known  his  views  of  the  Atonement.  These  views  he  presented  in  various 
discourses,  only  two  of  which  are  here  reprinted.  These  two  discourses 
do  not,  of  course,  exhibit  their  author's  opinions  in  the  fulness  of  outline 
and  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  which  might  be  given  to  them  by  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  sermons  relating  to  this  theme.  But  they  tuggtH  the 
entire  system,  which  his  collected  M'orks  more  fully  reveal. 

In  1819,  afler  Dr.  Emmons  hod  published  some  of  his  discourses.  Dr. 
Griffin  gave  to  the  public  his  **  Humble  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences  of  Christians"  on  this  theme.  He  designed  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  advanced  in  a  Lecture  of  an  eminent  theological  Professor, 
who  is  understood  to  have  re-written,  or,  at  least,  revised  the  Lecture  for 
an  extensive  circulation  among  the  churches ;  and  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  which  he  regarded  Dr.  Emmons  as  maintaining;  and 
partly  to  reconcile  two  opposing  evangelical  schools,  by  showing  that  their 
differences  arose  from  their  more  general  or  more  restricted,  their  more 
vague  or  more  precise,  terminology. 


Ixzviii .  nuBODVCTOKr  bsiat, 

« 

difpleMure  aguoit  u%^  it  gives  the  aioel  smmhU  demom$iraiiam  <^laM 
anger  against  our  nmfid  ekaraeierf  therefore  it  sets  off  and  holds  cut  in 
bold  x^ikif  the  disposition  of  God  to  bestow  ^good  upon  those  whose 
diaracter  he  rigiiteoosiy  abhois}^  ^yea,  the  atonement  is  the  onlj  glass 
in  which  the  true  beantj  and  glorj  of  tlie  free,  sovo^ign  grace  of  God 
can  be  seen."  ^ 

We  luLve  now  illastrated  the  Bise  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  by  citing  certain  passages  directly  or  indirectly  suggesting 
it,  and  written  by  the  four  men  who  exerted  a  more  decided  infinenoe 
tlian  others  on  the  accredited  advocates  of  that  theory.  Tlie  first  of  these 
four  men  was  the  fiuher  of  Dr.  Edwards)  the  second  was  his  theological 
teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  the  examination  of  his  Other's  manuscripts,  and 
the  fourth  was  his  constant  friend.  Through  Dr.  Edwards  the  hints  and 
tendencies  of  these  four  divines  were  transferred  in  a  modified  and  stim* 
ulating  form  to  his  pupils,  Dwight  and  Griffin ;  to  his  firiends  Backus  and 
Smalley.  Through  Dr.  Smalley  the  formative  influences  of  his  instructor 
Bellamy  were  applied,  in  a  modified  and  animating  way,  to  Emmons,  the 
pupil  of  Smalley,  and  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West.  Through  Sam* 
uel  Spring,  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins  and  of  West,  and,  in  a  double 
sense,  the  brother  of  Enunons,  the  personal  influence  of  these  divines 
was  transfused  into  the  Constitution  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
In  similar  methods  have  a  multitude  of  theologians  been  interlocked 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  four  men  whose  express  instructions  or 
tacit  intimations  have  either  introduced,  or  paved  the  way  for  introdue* 
ing,  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  Drs.  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley,  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  Atonement,  within  one  and  the  same  twelve- 
month, 1785-6.  That  was  the  period  when  the  irruption  of  Universal- 
ism  into  New  England,  had  assumed  a  peculiarly  alarming  aspect.  The 
advocates  of  Universalism  derived  some  of  their  most  plausible  argu- 
ments  in  &vor  of  it,  from  the  old  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Atonementi 
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as  a  literal  infliction  of  the  legal  penalty,  and  a  literal  saUsfactioii  of  vin- 
dictiTe  jostioe.  There  was  no  way  of  refuting  these  arguments  without 
resorting  to  the  unamiable  and  unscriptural  notion,  that  the  atonement 
was  designed  for  the  elect  only;  or  else  resorting;  to  a  more  Biblical 
theory  than  had  prevailed  respecting  the  very  nature  of  the  atonement 
itsel£  Thus  it  was  the  Edwardean  theory,  which  prevented  multitudes 
from  regarding  the  fact  of  Christ's  mediation,  as  the  strong  tower  of  Uni* 
versalism.  It  has  changed  the  entire  current  of  speculation  among  XJni- 
versalists.  It  has  been  fruitful  of  practical  good.  Its  aim  was  practical, 
as  well  as  scientific  To  the  earlier  advocates  of  it,  the  churches  owe  a 
debt  of  lasting  gratitude. 

Ten  years  afler  the  doctrine  had  been  explained  by  West,  Edwards, 
and  SmaUey,  it  was  explained  in  substantially  the  same  way,  by  the  ac- 
complished Maxcy,  who  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  West  and  Edwards, 
and  who  subsequently  succeeded  Edwards  in  the  Presidency  of  Union 
College.  He  differed  from  those  two  divines  in  some  particulars.  His 
Discourse,  printed  in  1796,  was  favorably  received  by  his  denomination, 
and  since  the  publication  of  it  some  able  advocates  of  the  Edwardeaa 
theory  have  appeared  among  the  Baptists. 

In  the  years  1800,  1812,  1813,  1823,  1825-6,  Dr.  Emmons  made 
known  his  views  of  the  Atonement.  These  views  he  presented  in  various 
discourses,  only  two  of  which  are  here  reprinted.  These  two  discourses 
do  not,  of  course,  exhibit  their  author's  opinions  in  the  fulness  of  outline 
and  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  which  might  be  given  to  them  by  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  sermons  relating  to  this  theme.  But  they  iuggtii  the 
entire  system,  which  hb  collected  M'orks  more  fully  reveal. 

In  1819,  afler  Dr.  Emmons  had  published  some  of  his  discourses.  Dr. 
Griffin  gave  to  the  public  his  ^  Humble  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences  of  Christians"  on  this  theme.  He  designed  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  advanced  in  a  Lecture  of  an  eminent  theological  Professor, 
who  is  understood  to  have  re-written,  or,  at  least,  revised  the  Lecture  for 
an  extensive  circulation  among  the  churches ;  and  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  which  he  regarded  Dr.  Emmons  as  maintaining;  and 
partly  to  reconcile  two  opposing  evangelical  schools,  by  showing  that  their 
differences  arose  from  their  more  general  or  more  restricted,  their  mora 
vague  or  more  precise,  terminology. 


bomii .  nuBODVCTOKr  bsiat, 

difpleMure  agBimt  iit|  it  gives  the  smmI  smmUe  demotuiraiiam  of  fail 
anger  against  our  $mfid  ekaraeierf  therefore  it  sets  off  and  holds  out  in 
bold  x^ikif  the  disposition  of  God  to  bestow  ^good  upon  those  whose 
diaraeter  he  rig^teoodj  abhors  }^  ^  yea,  the  atonement  is  the  onlj  glass 
in  which.the  true  beantj  and  glorj  of  the  free,  sovereign  grace  of  God 
can  be  seen."  ^ 

We  hare  now  iUastrated  the  Bise  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  bj  citing  certain  passages  directly  or  indirectly  suggesting 
it,  and  written  by  the  four  men  who  exerted  a  more  decided  inikienoe 
than  others  on  the  accredited  advocates  of  that  theory.  The  first  of  these 
four  men  was  the  fiither  of  Dr.  Edwardsl  the  second  was  his  theological 
teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  the  examination  of  his  father's  manuscripts,  and 
the  fourth  was  his  constant  friend.  Through  Dr.  Edwards  the  hints  and 
tendencies  of  these  four  divines  were  transferred  in  a  modified  and  stim* 
ulating  form  to  his  pupils,  Dwight  and  Griflin ;  to  his  firiends  Bad^us  and 
Smalley.  Through  Dr.  Smalley  the  formative  influences  of  his  instrndor 
Bellamy  were  applied,  in  a  modified  and  animating  way,  to  Emmons,  the 
pupil  of  Smalley,  and  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West.  Through  Sam- 
uel Spring,  n  pupil  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins  and  of  West,  and,  in  a  double 
sense,  tlie  brother  of  Enunons,  the  personal  influence  of  these  divines 
was  transfused  into  the  Constitution  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
In  similar  methods  have  a  multitude  of  theologians  been  interlocked 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  four  men  whose  express  instructions  or 
tacit  intimations  have  either  introduced,  or  paved  the  way  for  introdue* 
ing,  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  Drs.  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley,  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  Atonement,  within  one  and  the  same  twelve- 
month, 1785-6.  That  was  the  period  when  tlie  irruption  of  Universal- 
ism  into  New  England,  had  assumed  a  peculiarly  alarming  aspect.  The 
advocates  of  Universalism  derived  some  of  their  most  plausible  argu- 
meats  in  &vor  of  it,  from  the  old  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Atonementi 
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as  a  literal  infliction  of  the  legal  penalty,  and  a  literal  satisfaetioa  of  vin- 
dictive  justice.  There  was  no  waj  of  refuting  these  arguments  without 
resorting  to  the  unamiable  and  unscriptural  notion,  that  the  atonement 
was  designed  for  the  elect  only;  or  else  resorting;  to  a  more  Biblical 
theory  than  had  prevailed  respecting  the  very  nature  of  the  atonement 
itsel£  Thus  it  was  the  Edwardean  theory,  which  prevented  multitudes 
from  regarding  the  fact  of  Christ's  mediatioo,  as  the  strong  tower  of  Uni* 
versalism.  It  has  changed  the  entire  current  of  speculation  among  XJni- 
versalists.  It  has  been  fruitful  of  practical  good.  Its  aim  was  practical, 
as  well  as  scientific  To  the  earlier  advocates  of  it,  the  churches  owe  a 
debt  of  lasting  gratitude. 

Ten  years  after  the  doctrine  had  been  explained  by  West,  Edwards, 
and  SmaUey,  it  was  explained  in  substantially  the  same  way,  by  the  ac- 
compUshed  Maxcy,  who  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  West  and  Edwards, 
and  who  subsequently  succeeded  Edwards  in  the  Presidency  of  Union 
College.  He  differed  from  those  two  divines  in  some  particulars.  His 
Discourse,  printed  in  1796,  was  favorably  received  by  his  denomination, 
and  since  the  publication  of  it  some  able  advocates  of  the  Edwardeaa 
theory  have  appeared  among  the  Baptists. 

In  the  years  1800,  1812,  1813,  1823,  1825-6,  Dr.  Emmons  made 
known  his  views  of  the  Atonement.  These  views  he  presented  in  various 
discourses,  only  two  of  which  are  here  reprinted.  These  two  discourses 
do  not,  of  course,  exhibit  their  author's  opinions  in  the  fulness  of  outline 
and  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  which  might  be  given  to  them  by  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  sermons  relating  to  this  theme.  But  they  suggest  the 
entire  system,  which  his  collected  works  more  fully  reveal. 

In  1819,  afler  Dr.  Emmons  had  published  some  of  his  discourses.  Dr. 
Griffin  gave  to  the  public  his  ^  Humble  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences  of  Christians"  on  this  theme.  He  designed  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  advanced  in  a  Lecture  of  an  eminent  theological  Professor, 
who  is  understood  to  have  re-written,  or,  at  least,  revised  the  Lecture  for 
an  extensive  circulation  among  the  churches ;  and  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  which  he  regarded  Dr.  Emmons  as  maintaining;  and 
partly  to  reconcile  two  opposing  evangelical  schools,  by  showing  that  their 
differences  arose  from  their  more  general  or  more  restricted,  their  more 
vague  or  more  precise,  terminology. 


Ixzviii .  nmoDuoTOBT  bssat. 

« 

diipleagnre  agaioit  us;  it  gives  the  aioel  Mmmhie  demomtiraium  of  hit 
anger  against  our  §mfid  ekaraeierf  therefore  it  sets  off  and  holds  out  in 
bold  relief^  the  disposition  of  God  to  bestow  ^good  upon  those  whose 
character  he  rig^teooslj  abhors  i"  ^  yea,  the  atonement  is  the  onl j  gkss 
in  whidi  the  true  beant j  and  glorj  of  the  free,  sovereign  grace  of  God 
can  be  seen."  ^ 

We  hare  now  illustrated  the  Bise  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  bj  citing  certain  passages  directly  or  indirectly  suggesting 
at,  and  written  by  the  four  men  who  exerted  a  more  decided  influence 
than  others  on  the  accredited  advocates  of  that  theory.  The  first  of  these 
four  men  was  the  fether  of  Dr.  Edwardsj  the  second  was  his  theological 
teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  the  examination  of  his  father^s  manuscripts,  and 
the  fourth  was  his  constant  friend.  Through  Dr.  Edwards  the  hints  and 
tendencies  of  these  four  divines  were  transferred  in  a  modified  and  stim* 
ulating  form  to  his  pupils,  Dwight  and  Grifiin ;  to  his  friends  Backus  and 
Smalley.  Through  Dr.  Smalley  the  formative  influences  of  his  instructor 
Bellamy  M'cre  applied,  in  a  modified  and  animating  way,  to  Emmons,  the 
pupil  of  Smalley,  and  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West.  Through  Sam- 
uel Spring,  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins  and  of  West,  and,  in  a  double 
sense,  the  brother  of  Emmons,  the  personal  infiuenoe  of  these  divines 
was  transfused  into  the  Constitution  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
In  similar  methods  have  a  multitude  of  theologians  been  interlocked 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  four  men  whose  express  instructions  or 
tacit  intimations  have  either  introduced,  or  paved  the  way  for  introduo* 
ing,  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  tliat  Drs.  West,  Edwards,  and  Smalley,  pub- 
lished their  views  of  the  Atonement,  within  one  and  the  same  twelve- 
month, 1785-6.  That  was  the  period  when  the  irruption  of  Universal- 
ism  into  New  England,  had  assumed  a  peculiarly  alarming  aspect  The 
advocates  of  Universalism  derived  some  of  their  most  plausible  argu- 
ments  in  finvor  of  it,  from  the  old  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Atonement, 
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as  a  literal  infliction  of  the  legal  penalty,  and  a  literal  satisfaction  of  vin- 
Active  justice.  There  was  no  way  of  refuting  these  arguments  without 
xesorting  to  the  unamiable  and  unscriptural  notion^  that  the  atonement 
was  designed  for  the  elect  only;  or  else  resorting  to  a  more  Biblical 
theory  than  had  prevailed  respecting  the  very  nature  of  the  atonement 
itsel£  Thus  it  was  the  Edwardean  theory,  which  prevented  multitudes 
from  regarding  the  fact  of  Christ's  mediation,  as  the  strong  tower  of  Uni- 
versalism.  It  has  changed  the  entire  current  of  speculation  among  XJni- 
versalists.  It  has  been  fruitful  of  practical  good.  Its  aim  was  practical, 
as  well  as  scientific  To  the  earlier  advocates  of  it,  the  churches  owe  a 
debt  of  lasting  gratitude* 

Ten  years  afler  the  doctrine  had  been  explained  by  West,  Edwards, 
and  SmaUey,  it  was  explained  in  substantially  the  same  way,  by  the  ac- 
eomplished  Maxcy,  who  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  West  and  Edwards, 
and  who  subsequently  succeeded  Edwards  in  the  Presidency  of  Union 
College.  He  differed  from  those  two  divines  in  some  particulars.  His 
Discourse,  printed  in  1796,  was  favorably  received  by  his  denomination, 
and  since  the  publication  of  it  some  able  advocates  of  the  Edwardeaa 
theory  have  appeared  among  the  Baptists. 

In  the  years  1800,  1812,  1813,  1823,  1825-6,  Dr.  Emmons  made 
known  his  views  of  the  Atonement.  These  views  he  presented  in  various 
discourses,  only  two  of  which  are  here  reprinted.  These  two  discourses 
do  not,  of  course,  exhibit  their  author's  opinions  in  the  fulness  of  outline 
and  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  which  might  be  given  to  them  by  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  sermons  relating  to  this  theme.  But  they  iuggtii  the 
entire  system,  which  his  collected  M'orks  more  fully  reveal. 

In  1819,  afler  Dr.  Emmons  had  published  some  of  his  discourses,  Dr. 
Griffin  gave  to  the  public  his  ^  Humble  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences  of  Christians"  on  this  theme.  He  designed  partly  to  disprove  cer- . 
tain  principles  advanced  in  a  Lecture  of  an  eminent  theological  Professor, 
who  is  understood  to  have  re-written,  or,  at  least,  revised  the  Lecture  for 
an  extensive  circulation  among  the  churches ;  and  partly  to  disprove  cer- 
tain principles  which  he  regarded  Dr.  Emmons  as  maintaining;  and 
partly  to  reconcile  two  opposing  evangelical  schools,  by  showing  that  their 
differences  arose  from  their  more  general  or  more  restricted,  their  more 
vague  or  more  precise,  terminology. 


IXXX  XNTBODUCTOBT  E88AT. 

Bey.  Caleb  Burge  published  Lis  Essay  on  the  Atonement,  three  jeara 
after  the  Treatise  of  Griffin*  It  was  introduced  into  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Emmons,  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  of  Salem,  Dr.  Spring 
of  Newburyport,  and  Dr.  Burton  of  Thctford.  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  of  An- 
dover  oflen  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  it.  That  eminently  pious  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  renuirked  once  to  the  writer  of  this  Intro- 
duction :  ^  I  have  derived  more  instruction  in  regard  to  the  Atonement, 
from  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Burge,  than  from  any  other  uninspired  vol- 
ume." 

The  Dialogue  of  Dr.  Weeks  was  published  eleven  years  after  Mr. 
Burge*s  Essay,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  fourth  time.  It  was  written 
n  opposition  to  the  some  unprinted  but  "qwui  published**  Lecture, 
which  had  aroused  the  opjiosition  of  Dr.  Griffin,  and  which  continued  to 
be  eagerly  circulated  under  the  supposed  sanction,  and  in  supposed  con- 
formity with  both  the  wish  and  the  design,  of  its  able  author.  The  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Weeks  was  originally  published  as  eleven  distinct  Dia- 
logues in  the  Utica  Christian  Rei)ository,  fur  1823.  They  received  a 
lengthened  reply  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  edited 
by  Dr.  Ashbel  Green. 

The  above-named  works  written  on  the  basis,  or  in  defence  of  the  Ed- 
wardean  theory  of  the  Atonement  are  now  republished,  not  because  they 
are  more  complete  than  other  Treatises  prepared  w^ith  the  same  general 
aim,  but  because  each  of  these  works  was  designed  to  strike  upon  certain 
veins  of  thought  which  had  not  been  generally  opened,  and  each  of 
them  contributes  a  certain  class  of  ideas  which  have  been  combined  in 
the  Edwardean  system;  a  system  extensively  advocated  by  American 
and  Englbh  divines,  often  practically  believed  where  it  is  not  theoreti- 
cally acknowledged,  and  promising  to  become  the  prevailing  faith  of 
evangelical  thinkers. 


THE  NECESSITY   OF  ATONEMENT   AND   THE   CONSISTENCY: 
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SERMON  I. 


THE  KECESSITY  OP  ATONEMENT. 


IX  WBOM  WX  BAYS  BSDKMFTION  THBOUOH  BIS  BLOOD,  TBB  FOBGXVXIIEM  OF  USB, 
▲CCOBDUIO  TO  TBB  BICBBt  OP  BIB  OBACX.  —  EphesilDl  1 :  11. 

The  doctrine  of  the  forgiTcness  of  sins  is  a  capital  doctrine  of  the  goa- 
pely  itnd  is  much  insisted  on  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  aboTe 
all,  by  the  author  of  this  epistle.  In  our  text  he  asserts  that  we  are  for- 
given according  to  the  riches  of  grace ;  not  merely  in  the  exercise  of 
grace,  as  the  very  term  forgiveness  implies ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
riches  of  grace ;  importing  that  forgiveness  is  an  act  of  the  most  free  and 
abundant  grace.  Yet  he  also  asserts  that  this  gratuitous  forgiveness  is  in 
consequence  of  a  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  how  are  these 
two  parts  of  the  proposition  consistent  ?  If  we  be,  in  the  literal  sense,  for- 
given in  consequence  of  a  redemption,  we  are  forgiven  on  account  of  the 
price  of  redemption  previously  paid.  How  then  can  we  be  truly  said  to 
be  forgiven ;  a  word  which  implies  the  exercise  of  grace  ?  and  especially 
how  can  we  be  said  to  be  forgiven  according  to  the  riches  of  grace  ?  This 
is,  at  least,  a  seeming  inconsistence.  If  our  forgiveness  be  purchased,  and 
the  price  of  it  be  already  paid,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  debt,  and  not  of 
grace.  This  difficulty  hath  occasioned  some  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  redemption,  satisfaction,  or  atonement.  Others,  who  have  not 
been  driven  to  that  extremity  by  this  difficulty,  yet  have  been  exceed- 
ingly perplexed  and  embarrassed.  Of  these  last,  I  freely  confess  myself 
to  have  been  one.  Having  from  my  youth  devoted  myself  to  the  study 
of  theoretic  and  practical  theology,  this  has  to  me  been  one  of  the  gordian 
hnoU  in  that  science.  How  &r  what  shall  now  be  offered  towards  a  solu- 
tion, ought  to  afford  satisfaction,  is  submitted  to  the  judgmeiit  of  my  can- 
did auditors. 

Our  text  naturally  suggests  these  three  inquiries : — 
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Are  sinners  forgiven  through  the  redemption  or  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  only  ?  What  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  this  mode  of  forgiveness  ? 
Is  this  mode  of  forgiveness  consistent  with  grace,  or  according  to  the 
riches  of  grace  ?     Let  us  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  Are  we  forgiven  through  the  redemption  or-  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  only  ?  I  say  redemption  or  atonement,  because,  in  my  view,  they 
mutually  imply  each  other.  That  we  are  forgiven  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  can  be  forgiven  in  no  other  way,  the  Scriptures  very 
clearly  teach.  For  evidence  as  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  appeal 
to  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  indeed  but  a  few  of  the 
many  which  exhibit  the  same  truth.  First,  our  text  itself:  ^In  whom 
we  liave  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  Rom.  3 :  24 ;  ^  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Acts  20 :  28 ; 
^  To  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood."  Hcb.  9:  12;  '^  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place^  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  1  Pet  1 :  18 ; 
^  Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  Ibid.  chap.  2 :  24;  ^  Who  his 
ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to 
sin,  shbuld  live  unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed." 
Isa.  53 :  4,  5,  6 ;  *^  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Ibid.  10, 
11,  12;  ''Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief;  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  —  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,  —  and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many." 

The  Scriptures  also  teach  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  atonement  of 
Christy  and  that  we  can  obtain  forgiveness  and  salvation  through  that 
only.  The  sacrifices  appointed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  Israelites, 
seem  evidently  to  point  to  Christ;  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  him,  who  is  therefore  said  to  be  '^  our  passover  sacri- 
ficed for  us ; "  and  to  have  ^  given  himself  for  us,  an  ofiering  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  Grod,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savor ; "  and  ^  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  to  have  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self." 1  Cor.  5 :  7.  Eph.  5 :  2.  Heb.  9 :  26.  As  the  ancient  Israelites 
could  obtain  pardon  in  no  other  way  than  by  those  sacrifices,  this  teaches 
us  that  we  can  obtain  it  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 

The  positive  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  teach  the  same  truth 
still  more  directly,  as  Luke  24 :  25,  26 ;  **  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart 
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to  bclieTe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  I  Ought  not  Christ  to  hare 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  **  verse  46  ;  ^  Thus  it 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  daj."  Rom. 
8 :  25,  26 ;  **  Whom  God  bath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,  —  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  It  seems  that  God  could  not 
have  been  just  in  justifying  the  believer,  had  not  Christ  been  made  a 
propitiation.  John  3 :  14, 15 ;  ''As  Moses  liAed  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness, so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up."  Heb.  9 :  22 ;  '^  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  1  Cor.  3:  11 ;  ''Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  Acts  4:12; 
"  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  no  other  name  un- 
der heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  necessity  of  the  death  and  atonement  of  Christ  sufficiently  appears 
by  the  bare  event  of  his  death.  If  his  death  were  not  necessar}-,  he  died 
in  vain.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  either  he  or  his  Father  would  have 
consented  to  his  death,  had  it  not  been  absolutely  necessary.  Even  a 
man  of  common  wisdom  and  goodness,  would  not  consent  either  to  his 
own  death  or  that  of  his  son,  but  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and  in  order  to 
some  important  and  valuable  end.  Much  less  can  we  suppose,  that  either 
Christ  Jesus  the  Son  would  have  consented  to  his  own  death,  or  that  the 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Father  would  have  consented  to  the  death^of  his 
only  begotten  and  dearly  beloved  Son,  in  whom  his  soul  was  well  pleased, 
and  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth,  the  brightness  of  his  own  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and 
altogether  lovely,  if  there  had  not  been  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Es- 
pecially as  this  most  excellent  Son  so  earnestly  prayed  to  the  Father  to 
except  him  from  death.  Matt.  20 :  39 ;  "  O  my  father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 
The  Son  himself  hath  told  us,  John  11 :  42,  "That  the  Father  heareth 
him  always : "  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  the  condition  of  his 
pathetic  petition  had  taken  place,  if  it  had  been  possible  that  the  designs 
of  Grod  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  should  be  accomplbhcd  without  the 
death  of  Christ,  Christ's  prayer,  in  this  instance,  would  have  been  an- 
swered, and  he  would  have  been  exempted  from  death.  And  since  he 
was  not  exempted,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  his  death  was  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity. 

The  necessity  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  clearly  taught  also  by  the 
apostle.  Gal.  2:21;  "If  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain."  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  pretend  that  the  law,  in  this  pas- 
sage, means  the  ceremonial  law,  because  he  tells  us,  chap.  3,  21,  "That 
if  there  had  been  a  law  given,  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  rig^t* 
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eoasness  should  have  been  by  .the  law.**  But  the  moral  law  was  a  hiw 
which  had  been  given ;  and  since  no  law  whieh  had  been  given  could 
give  life,  it  follows,  that  forgiveness  and  life  could  not  be  by  the  moral 
law,  any  more  than  by  the  ceremonial,  and  that  if  they  could,  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain. 

IL  Our  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  this  mode  of 
forgiveness  ?  or  why  is  an  atonement  necessary  in  order  to  the  pardon  of 
the  sinner  ?  I  answer,  it  is  necessary  on  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  punishment  would  have  been  necessary,  if  there  had  been  no 
atonement  made.  The  ground  of  both  is  the  same.  The  question  then 
comes  to  this :  Why  would  it  have  been  necessary,  if  no  atonement  had 
been  made,  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  transgressors  of 
the  divine  law  ?  This,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  necessary,  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  divine  law.  If  that  be  not  maintained,  but  the  law 
fall  into  contempt,  the  contempt  will  fall  equally  on  the  legislator  him- 
self; his  authority  will  be  despised  and  his  government  weakened. 

And  as  the  contempt  shall  increase,  whieh  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease, in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  executing  the  law,  the  divine  gov-, 
emment  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  dissolution,  till  at  length  it 
will  be  totally  annihilated. 

But  when  moral  creatures  are  brought  into  existence,  there  must  be 
a  moral  government.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  to  make  intelligent  creatures  and  leave  them  at  random, 
without  moral  law  and  government  This  is  the  dictate  of  reason  from 
the  nature  of  things.  Besides  the  nature  of  things,  we  have  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  fact,  to  assist  our  reasoning.  Gkxl  hath  in  fact  given  a  mor- 
al law  and  established  a  moral  government  over  his  intelligent  creatures. 
So  that  we  have  clear  proof,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  judged  it 
to  be  necessary  to  put  intelligent  creatures  under  moral  law  and  govern- 
ment. But  in  order  to  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a  penalty ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  mere  advice,  but  no  law.  In  order  to  support  the  authority 
and  vigor  of  this  law,  the  penalty  must  be  inflicted  on  transgressors.  If 
a. penalty  be  denounced,  indeed,  but  never  inflicted,  the  law  becomes  no 
law,  as  really  as  if  no  penalty  had  been  annexed  to  it.  As  well  might 
no  law  have  been  made  or  published,  as  that  a  law  be  published,  with  all 
the  most  awful  penalties,  and  these  never  be  inflicted.  Nay,  in  some  re- 
spects it  would  be  much  better  and  more  reconcilable  with  the  divine 
perfections.  It  would  be  more  consistent,  and  show  that  the  legislator 
was  not  ignorant,  either  of  his  own  want  of  power  to  carry  a  law  into 
effect,  or  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  or  of  the  boundaries  between  right 
and  wrong.  But  to  enact  a  law  and  not  execute  it,  implies  a  weakness 
of  some  kind  or  other ;  either  an  error  of  judgment,  or  a  consciousness 
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of  a  depraved  design  in  making  the  law,  or  a  want  of  power  to  cany  it 
into  effect,  or  some  other  defect  Therefore  such  a  proceeding  as  this  is 
dishonorable  and  contemptible ;  and  by  it  both  the  law  and  legislator  not 
onij  appear  in  a  contemptible  light,  but  reallj  are  contemptible. 

Hence,  to  execute  the  threatening  of  the  divine  law,  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  anUiority  of  the  law,  and  of  the  author  of  it, 
and  to  the  veiy  existence  of  the  divine  moral  government  It  is  no  im- 
peachment of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Grod  himself  to  uphold  his  moral  government  over  intelligent  crea- 
tures, when  once  his  law  hath  fallen  into  contempt  He  may  indeed 
govern  them  by  irresisUble  force,  as  he  governs  the  material  world ;  but- 
he  cannot  govern  them  by  law,  by  rewards  and  punishments. 

If  God  maintain  the  authority  of  his  law,  by  the  infliction  of  the  pen- 
alty, it  will  appear  that  he  acts  consistently  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive parts  of  his  government  But  if  he  were  not  to  inflict  the  penalty, 
he  would  act,  and  appear  to  act,  an  inconsistent  part ;  or  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  himself.  If  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  be  supported  by  the 
punishment  of  transgressors,  it  will  most  powerfully  tend  to  restrain  all 
intelligent  creatures  from  sin.  But  if  the  authority  of  the  law  be  not 
supported,  it  will  rather  encourage  and  invite  to  sin,  than  restr^ 
from  it 

For  these  reasons,  which  are  indeed  all  implied  in  supporting  the  dig- 
ni^  and  authority  of  the  divine  law,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  had 
no  atonement  for  sin  been  made,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  be  inflicted 
on  transgressors. 

If  in  this  view  of  the  matter  it  should  be  said,  though  for  the  reasons 
b^ore  mentioned  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  many 
instances,  or  in  most  instances,  be  inflicted,  yet  why  is  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  inflicted  in  every  instance  ?  Why  could  not  the  Deity,  in  a 
sovereign  way,  without  any  atonement,  have  forgiven  at  least  some  sin- 
ners ?  Why  could  not  the  authority  of  the  law  have  been  sufficiently 
supported,  without  the  punishment  of  eveiy  individual  transgressor? 
We  find  that  such  strictness  is  not  necessary  or  even  subservient  to  the 
public  good,  in  human  governments ;  and  why  is  it  necessary  in  the  di- 
vine ?  To  these  inquiries  I  answer  by  other  inquiries.  Why,  on  the 
supposition  of  no  atonement,  would  it  have  been  necessary  that  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  should  be  inflicted  in  any  instance  ?  Why  could  not  the 
Deity,  in  a  sovereign  way,  without  any  atonement,  have  pardoned  all 
mankind  ?  I  presume  it  Mrill  be  granted,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned, 
that  such  a  proceeding  as  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  divine  law  and  government  And  the  same  consequence, 
in  a  degree,  follows  from  every  instance  of  pardon  in  this  mode.    It  is 
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true  the  ends  of  human  goyemmcnto  are  tolerablj  answered,  though  in 
some  instances  the  guilty  are  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  But  as  im^ 
perfection  attends  all  human  afl^rs,  so  it  attends  human  governments  in 
this  very  particular,  that  there  are  reasons  of  state  which  require,  or  the 
public  good  requires,  that  gross  criminals,  in  some  instances,  be  dismissed 
with  impunity,  and  without  atonement.  Thus,  because  the  government 
of  David  was  weak,  and  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  him,  Joab, 
a  most  atrocious  murderer,  could  not,  during  the  life  of  David,  be  brought 
to  justice.  In  other  instances,  atrocious  criminals  are  pardoned,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  agiunst  others  still  more  atrocious  and  dangerous  to 
the  community.  In  many  instances  the  principals  only,  in  certain  high 
crimes,  are  punished ;  the  rest  being  led  away  by  artifice  and  misrepre- 
sentation, are  not  supposed  to  deserve  punishment  And  it  is  presumed 
that,  in  every  instance  wherein  it  is  really  for  the  good  of  the  conmiunity 
to  pardon  a  criminal,  without  proper  satisfaction  for  his  crime,  it  is  be- 
cause of  either  some  weakness  in  the  particular  state  of  the  government, 
nnder  which  the  pardon  is  granted ;  or  some  imperfection  in  the  laws  of 
that  state,  not  being  adapted  to  the  particular  case ;  or  some  imperfection 
attending  all  human  affairs.  But  as  not  any  one  of  these  is  supposable 
in  the  divine  government,  there  is  no  arguing  conclusively,  from  pardons 
in  human  governments,  to  pardons  in  the  divine. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  every  instance  in  human  governments  in 
which  just  laws  are  not  strictly  executed,  the  government  is  so  &r  weak- 
ened, and  the  character  of  the  rulers,  either  legislative  or  executive,  suf- 
fers, either  in  point  of  ability  or  in  point  of  integrity.  If  it  be  granted 
that  the  law  is  just,  and  condemns  sin  to  no  greater  punishment  than  it 
deserves,  and  if  Grod  were  to  pardon  it  without  atonement,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  did  not  hate  sin  in  every  instance,  nor  treat  it  as  being  what  it 
really  is,  infinitely  vile. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  that  it  would  have  been  necessary,  pro* 
vided  no  atonement  had  been  made,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  should 
have  been  inflicted,  even  in  every  instance  of  disobedience :  and  for  the 
same  reasons  doubtless  was  it  necessary,  that  if  any  sinners  were  to  be 
pardoned,  they  should  be  pardoned  only  in  consequence  of  an  adequate 
atonement  The  atonement  is  the  substitute  for  the  punishment  threat- 
ened in  the  law ;  and  was  designed  to  answer  the  same  ends  of  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  law,  the  dignity  of  the  divine  moral  government,  and 
the  consistency  of  the  divine  conduct  in  legislation  and  execution.  By 
the  atonement  it  appears  that  God  is  determined  that  his  law  shall  be 
supported ;  that  it  shall  not  be  despised  or  transgressed  with  impunity ; 
and  that  it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  Grod. 

The  very  idea  of  an  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  is  somethu^ 
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which,  to  ihe  purposes  of  sapporting  the  authority  of  the  divine  hiw,  and 
the  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  divine  government,  is  equivalent  to  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  according  to  the  literal  threatening  of  the  law. 
That  which  answers  these  purposes  being  done,  whatever  it  be,  atone- 
ment is  made,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  dispensation  of  pardon. 
Li  any  such  case,  God  can  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  sinner. 
And  that  that  which  is  sufficient  to  answer  these  purposes  has  been  done 
for  us,  according  to  the  gospel  plan,  I  presume  none  can  deny,  who 
believe  that  the  eternal  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and 
that  he,  the  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son  of  God,  John  1:14,  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  1  Peter  2 :  24,  and  gave  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  God  for  us,  £ph.  5 :  2. 

But  perhaps  some  who  may  readily  grant  that  what  Christ  hath  done 
and  suffered  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  people, 
may  also  suppose,  that  if  Grod  had  seen  fit  so  to  order  it,  we  might  have 
made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  our  own  sins.  Or  whether  they  believe 
in  the  reality  and  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  or  not,  they  may 
suppose  that  we  might  have  atoned,  or  even  now  may  atone,  for  our  own 
sins.     This  hypothesis  therefore  demands  our  attention. 

If  we  could  have  atoned,  by  any  means,  for  our  own  sins,  it  must  have 
been  either  by  our  repentance  and  reformation,  or  by  enduring  a  punish- 
ment, less  in  degree  or  duration,  than  that  which  is  threatened  in  the  law 
as  the  wages  of  sin.  No  other  way  for  us  to  atone  for  our  own  sins  ap- 
pears to  be  conceivable.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  we  can  make  no  proper  atonement  in  either  of  these  ways. 

1.  We  could  not  make  atonement  for  our  sins  by  repentance  and 
reformation.  Repentance  and  reformation  are  a  mere  return  to  our 
duty,  which  we  ought  never  to  have  forsaken  or  intermitted.  Suppose  a 
soldier  deserts  the  service  into  which  he  is  enlisted,  and  at  the  most  criti- 
cal period  not  only  forsakes  his  general  and  the  cause  of  his  country,  but 
joins  the  enemy  and  exerts  himself  to  his  utmost  in  his  cause,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  that  of  his  country ;  yet,  after  twelve  months  spent  in 
this  manner,  he  repents  and  returns  to  his  duty  and  his  former  service : 
will  this  repentance  and  reformation  atone  for  his  desertion  and  rebellion  ? 
will  his  repentance  and  return,  without  punishment,  support  the  authority 
of  the  law  against  desertion  and  rebellion,  and  deter  others  from  the  IDte 
fonduct  equally  as  the  pimishment  of  the  delinquent  according  to  law  ^ 
It  cannot  be  pretended.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  soldier  would  express 
no  indignation  or  displeasure  of  the  general  at  the  conduct  of  the  soldiev  r 
it  would  by  no  means  convince  the  army  or  the  wcHrtd,  that  it  was  a 
most  heinous  crime  to  desert  and  join  the  standard  of  the  enemy.  Just 
80  in  the  case  under  consideration.    The  language  of  fiirgKving  sinnen 
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barelj  on  their  repentance  iB|  that  he  who  sins  shall  repent;  that  the 
cnrse  of  the  law  is  repentance ;  that  he  who  repents  shall  suffer,  and  that 
he  deserves,  no  further  punishment  But  this  would  be  so  far  from  an 
effectual  tendency  to  discourage  and  restrain  from  sin,  that  it  would 
greatly  encourage  to  the  commission  and  indulgence  of  it ;  as  all  that  sin- 
ners would  have  to  fear,  on  this  supposition,  would  be  not  the  wrath  of 
God,  nor  any  thing  terrible,  but  the  greatest  blessing  to  which  any  man  in 
this  life  can  attain,— « repentance.  If  this  were  the  condition  of  forgiving 
sinners,  not  only  no  measures  would  be  taken  to  support  the  divine  law, 
but  none  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Grod  himself,  or  to  show  that  he 
acts  a  consistent  part,  and  agreeably  to  his  own  law;  or  that  he  is  a 
friend  to  virtue  and  an  enemy  to  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
rather  appear  as  a  friend  to  sin  and  vice,  or  indifferent  concerning  them. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  prince  who  should  make  a  law  against  murder, 
and  should  threaten  it  with  a  punishment  properly  severe,  yet  should  de- 
clare that  none  who  should  be  guilty  of  that  crime  and  should  repent, 
should  be  punished  ?  or  if  he  did  not  positively  declare  this,  yet  should  in 
&ct  suffer  all  murderers,  who  repented  of  their  murders,  to  pass  with 
impunity  ?  Undoubtedly  you  would  conclude  that  he  was  either  a  very 
weak  or  a  very  wicked  prince ;  either  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  his 
subjects,  or  that  he  hod  no  real  regard  to  their  lives  or  safety,  whether  in 
their  individual  or  collective  capacity. 

2.  Neither  could  we  make  atonement  by  any  sufferings  short  of  the 
fbll  punishment  of  sin.  Because  the  very  idea  of  atonement  is  some- 
thing done,  which,  to  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  authority  of  the  law, 
the  dignity  and  consistency  of  divine  government  and  conduct,  is  fully 
equivalent  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  on  the  ground  of  which,  the  sinner 
may  be  saved  from  that  curse.  But  no  sufferings  endured  by  the  sinner 
himself^  short  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  can  be  to  these  purposes  equivalent 
to  that  curse  ;  any  more  than  a  less  number  or  quantity  can  be  equal  to 
a  greater.  Indeed  a  less  degree  or  duration  of  suffering  endured  by 
Christ  tlie  Son  of  God,  may,  on  account  of  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory 
of  his  person,  be  an  equivalent  to  the  curse  of  the  law  endured  by  the 
sinner :  as  it  would  be  a  far  more  striking  demonstration  of  a  king's  dis- 
pleasure, to  inflict,  in  an  ignominious  manner,  on  the  body  of  his  own  son, 
forty  stripes  save  one,  than  to  punish  some  obscure  subject  with  death. 
But  when  the  person  is  the  same,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  less  de- 
gree  or  duration  of  pain  can  be  equal  to  a  greater,  or  can  equally  strike 
terror  into  the  minds  of  spectators,  and  make  them  fear  and  no  more  do 
any  such  wickedness.     Deut.  13:  II. 

Besides ;  if  a  less  degree  or  duration  of  punishment,  inflicted  on  the 
sinner,  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
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divine  law,  &c.,  equally  as  that  punishment  which  is  threatened  in  the 
law ;  it  follows  that  the  punishment  which  is  threatened,  in  the  law  is  too 
great,  is  unjust,  is  cruel  and  oppressive ;  which  canned  be  as  long  as  God 
is  a  just  being. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  we  could  never  have  atoned  for  our  own 
sins.  If  therefore  atonement  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be  made  by  some 
other  person :  and  since,  as  we  before  argued,  Christ  the  Son  of  Grod  hath 
been  appointed  to  this  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  could  be  done  by  no 
other  person  of  inferior  dignity. 

It  may  be  inquired  of  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  whether  the  mission,  work,  and  death  of  Christ  were  at  all  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  If  they  grant  that  they  were 
necessary,  as  they  exhibit  the  strongest  motives  to  repentance,  I  ask  fur- 
ther, could  not  God  by  any  revelation  or  motives  otherwise,  whether  ex- 
ternally or  internally  exhibited,  lead,  sinners  to  repentance  ?  "We  find 
he  did  in  fact,  without  the  mission,  work,  and  death  of  Christ,  lead  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  to  repentance.  And  doubtless  in  the  same 
way,  he  might  have  produced  the  same  effect,  on  men  of  modem  times. 
Why  then  doth  the  Scripture  say, "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ :  **  and,  "  neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other  ?  "  If  it  be  said  that  these  texts  are  true,  as  God  hath  seen  fit 
to  adopt  and  establish  this  mode  of  salvation,  it  occurs  at  once,  that  then 
it  may  with  eqi^l  truth  be  said,  concerning  those  who  were  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Paul,  other  foundation  could  no  man  lay,  for  their  sal- 
vation, than  the  apostle  PauL  In  this  sense,  too,  every  event  which  ever 
takes  place,  is  equally  necessary  as  the  mission  and  death  of  Christ :  and 
it  was  in  no  other  sense  necessary,  that  Christ  should  be  sent  and  die, 
than  that  a  sparrow  should  fall,  or  not  fall,  to  the  ground.  In  short,  to  say 
that  the  mission  and  death  of  Christ  were  necessary,  because  Grod  had 
made  this  constitution,  is  to  resolve  all  into  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
to  confess  that  no  reason  of  Christ's  mission  and  death  is  assignable. 

Besides,  if  the  mission,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christy  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  them,  be,  by  divine  constitution,  made  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  this  will  seem  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system  of  those  who  deny  the  atonement  of  Christ ; 
I  mean  the  principle,  that  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  perfections  of 
Grod  to  refuse  a  pardon  to  any  who  repent.  If  bare  repentance  and 
reformation  be  the  ground  of  pardon,  doubtless  all  who  repent,  though 
ever  so  ignorant  of  Christ,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  motives 
to  repentance  therein  exhibited,  are  entitled  to  pardon;  and  if  so,  in 
what  sense  will  the  Socinians  say,  the  mission  and  death  of  Christ  are 
necessary  to  pardon  ?    Not,  surely,  as  purchasing  salvation,  for  even  those 
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who  are  ignorant  of  them  ;  this  is  abhorrent  to  their  whole  system.  Not 
as  exhibiting  the  strongest  motives  to  repentance ;  because,  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  these  motives  are  perfectly  unknown.  And  they  will  not 
say,  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  repent  who  are  ignorant  of  Christ* 

Again,  how  is  it  more  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections  to  confine 
pardon  and  salvation  to  the  narrow  limits  of  those  who  know  and  arc 
influenced  by  the  motives  to  repentance,  implied  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  than  to  the  limits  of  those  who  repent  and  depend  on 
the  atonement  of  Christ  ? 

It  may  be  further  inquired  of  those  gentlemen  mentioned  above, 
whether  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  be  according  to  the  divine  law,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  gospeL  If  it  be  a  constitution  of  the  law,  that  every  peni- 
tent be  pardoned,  what  then  is  the  gospel  ?  And  wherein  does  the  grace 
of  the  latter,  exceed  that  of  the  former  ?  Besides,  is  it  not  strange  to 
suppose  that  bare  law  knows  any  thing  of  repen^ce  and  of  the  promise 
of  pardon  on  repentance  ?  Surely  such  a  law  must  be  a  very  gracious 
law ;  and  a  very  gracious  law,  and  a  very  gracious  gospel,  seem  to  be 
very  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  has  been  commonly  understood 
that  the  divine  law  is  the  rule  of  justice.  If  so,  and  it  be  a  provision  of 
the  law  tliat  every  penitent  be  acquitted  from  punishment ;  then  surely 
there  is  no  grace  at  all  in  the  acquittal  of  the  penitent,  as  the  gentle- 
men, to  whom  I  now  refer,  pretend  there  is  none  on  the  supposition  of  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  Again,  if  the  law  secure  impunity  to  all  penitents, 
then  all  the  terror  or  punishment  which  the  law  threatens,  is  either 
repentance  itself,  or  that  wise  and  wholesome  discipline  which  is  necessary 
to  lead  to  repentance ;  these  are  the  true  and  utmost  curse  of  the  law. 
But  neither  of  these  is  any  curse  at  all ;  they  are  at  least  among  the 
greatest  blessings  which  can  be  bestowed  on  those  who  need  them.  But 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  bare  law  of  God  does  not  secure  pardon  to  the 
penitent,  but  admits  of  his  punishment,  it  will  follow  that  the  punishment 
of  the  penitent  would  be  nothing  opposed  to  justice.  Surely  God  hath 
not  made  an  unjust  law.  It  also  follows,  that  to  punish  the  penitent 
would  be  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections ;  unless  God 
hath  made  a  law  which  cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  executed  consistently 
with  his  own  perfections.  And  if  the  punishment  of  the  penitent,  pro- 
vided no  atonement  had  been  made,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  jus- 
tice, or  with  the  perfections  of  God,  who  will  say,  that  the  piirdon  of  the 
penitent,  on  the  sole  footing  of  an  atonement,  is  inconsistent  with  cither  ? 

♦  '*  It  is  rertainly  the  doctrine  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  God 
is  mercifnl  to  the  penitent,  and  nothing  is  requisite  to  make  men,  in  all  situations,  the 
objects  of  his  favor,  but  such  moral  conduct  us  he  has  made  them  capable  of. — Priest- 
l^»  ComvptioM  of  Christianity,  p.  S79. 
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If  neither  strict  justice,  nor  the  divine  law  founded  on  justice,  nor  the 
divine  perfections,  without  an  atonement,  secure  pardon  to  all  who  repent, 
what  will  become  of  the  boasted  argument  of  the  Socinians,  against  the 
atonement,  that  Grod  will  certainly  pardon  and  save,  and  that  it  is  absurd 
and  impious  to  suppose,  that  he  will  not  pardon  and  save  all  who  repent  ? 
Are  the  Socinians  themselves  certain,  that  Gk>d  Mrill  not  do  that  which 
eternal  justice,  his  own  law,  and  his  own  perfections,  allow  him  to  do? 
The  dilemma  is  this :  —  eternal  justice  either  requires  that  every  peni- 
tent be  pardoned  in  consequence  of  his  repentance  merely,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  do  require  this,  it  follows,  that  pardon  is  an  act  of  justice  and  not  of 
grace ;  therefore  let  the  Socinians  be  forever  silent  on  this  head.  It  also 
follows,  that  repentance  answers,  satisfies,  fulfils,  the  divine  law,  so  that, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  law  has  no  further  demand  on  the  sinner.  It  is 
therefore  either  the  complete  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  the  complete 
curse  of  the  law ;  for  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  It  also  follows,  that  sin  is  no 
moral  evil.  Doubtless  that  which  deserves  no  punishment,  or  token  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  is  no  moral  eviL  But  the  utmost  that  justice,  on 
this  hypothesis,  requires  of  the  sinner,  is  repentance,  which  is  no  token  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  but  an  inestimable  blessing.  It  also  follows,  that 
as  eternal  justice  is  no  other  than  the  eternal  law  of  Grod,  grace  and  truth, 
life  and  immortality  came  and  were  brought  to  light  by  Moses,  since  the 
law  came  by  him ;  that  the  law  contains  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,  which  promises  however^i  exceeding  great  and  precious  as  they 
are,  are  no  more  than  assurances,  that  we  shall  not  be  injured.  It  fol- 
lows, in  the  last  place,  that  justice  and  grace,  law  and  gospel,  are  perfectly 
synonymous  terms. 

Or  if  tlie  other  part  of  the  dilenuna  be  taken,  that  eternal  justice  does 
not  require  that  every  penitent  be  pardoned ;  who  knows  but  that  God 
may  see  fit  to  suffer  justice,  in  some  instances,  to  take  place  ?  who  will 
say  that  the  other  divine  perfections  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  justice  ? 
or  that  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  charac- 
ter ?  or  that  the  law  of  God  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  executed  in  any  in- 
stance, consistently  with  the  divine  character  ?  ♦  These  would  be  bold 
assertions  indeed ;  let  him  who  avows  them,  at  the  same  time  prove  them. 
Indeed  he  must  either  prove  these  assertions,  or  own  that  justice  requires 
the  pardon  of  every  penitent,  and  abide  the  consequences ;  or  renounce 

♦  That  law  in  which  Paul  delighted  after  the  inward  man ;  which  he  declares  to  be 
holy,  and  just,  and  good  ;  to  be  glorioas  too,  nay,  in  the  abstract,  glory  (Rom.  Tii.  and 
2  Cor.  iii.),  and  which  Darid  pronounces  to  be  perfect,  and  more  de«ir»W<»  than  pold, 
yea^  tiian  much  fine  gold :  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  lioncy-comb.    i'Mhn  xix. 
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the  doctrine,  that  the  divine  perfections  require  that  eveiy  penitent  be 
pardoned,  without  an  atonement^ 

*  "  Arguments  drawn  from  mch  oonsidermtioni  ai  those  of  the  moral  goyernment 
of  God,  the  natnre  of  things,  and  the  general  plan  of  rerelation,  will  not  be  pat  off  to 
a  fatore  time.  The  whole  compass  and  force  of  them  is  within  onr  reach,  and  if  the 
mind  be  unbiassed,  thej  most,  I  think,  determine  onr  assent." — Corruptions  of  ChrU' 
tiamty,  Vol  L  p.  278. 


SERMON  II. 


GRACE  CONSISTENT  WTTH  ATONEMENT. 


Ih  whom  ws  have  rkdemptxon  trbougb  his  blood,  the  FOBomcKKSf  OF  am, 

ACOORDIHO  TO  THE  BICHES  OF  HU  OBACE.  —  EphotianS  1 :  7. 

HAViNOy  in  the  preceding  discourse,  given  an  answer  to  the  two 
inquiries  proposed  concerning  the  necessity,  and  the  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  of  Clirist,  I  proceed  to  the  third,  which  is, 

m.  Are  we,  notwithstanding  the  redemption  of  Christ,  forgiven 
freely  by  grace?  That  we  should  be  forgiven  wholly  through  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  and  yet  by  free  grace,  hath,  as  I  observed,  ap- 
peared to  many  a  grand  inconsistency,  or  a  perplexing  difficulty.  In 
discoursing  on  this  question,  I  shall, 

1.  Mention  several  modes  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  this  difficulty.  2.  I  shall  suggest  some  considerations  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  true  solution. 

First.  I  am  to  mention  several  modes,  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  this  difficulty. 

1.  Some  allow  that  there  is  no  exercise  of  grace  in  the  bare  pardon  ^ 
or  justificatioti  of  the  sinner :  that  all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  consists  in 
the  gifl  of  Christ;  in  providing  an  atonement;  in  the  undertaking  of 
Christ  to  make  atonement,  and  in  the  actual  making  it  And  as  the 
pardon  of  the  sinner  is  founded  on  those  gracious  actions ;  so  that  in  a 
more  lax  sense  is  also  said  to  be  an  act  of  grace.  As  to  this  account  of 
the  matter,  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  rather  yielding  to  the  objection, 
than  answering  it.  It  is  allowed,  in  this  state  of  the  matter,  that  the 
pardon  of  the  sinner  is  properly  no  act  of  grace.     But  this  seems  not 

*  The  impropriety  of  expression,  in  speaking  of  pardon  without  grace,  wonld  need 
an  apology,  were  it  not  common  in  treatises  on  this  subject.  No  more  is  intended, 
than  that  the  sinner  is  acquitted  or  released  without  grace. 

(W) 
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to  be  reconcilable  with  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture ;  as  in  our  text : 
^  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Being  justified  freely  hj  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ"  Rom.  8 :  24  These  and 
such  like  passages  seem  plainly  to  import,  that  pardon  itself  is  an  act  of 
grace,  and  not  merely  that  it  is  founded  on  other  acts,  which  are  acts  of 
grace.  Besides  the  very  idea  of  pardon  or  forgiveness  implies  grace. 
So  far  only  is  any  crime  pardoned,  as  it  is  pardoned  graciously.  To 
pardon  a  crime  on  the  footing  of  justice,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
justice,  is  a  direct  contradiction. 

Again ;  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  that  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  an 
act  of  grace,  merely  because  it  is  founded  on  the  gracious  gifl  of 
Christ,  and  his  gracious  act  in  making  atonement  It  is  not  proper  to 
say,  that  any  act  is  an  act  of  grace,  merely  because  it  is  founded  on 
another  act,  which  is  really  an  act  of  grace.  As  well  we  may  say,  that 
if  a  creditor,  by  a  third  person,  furnish  his  debtor  with  money  sufficient 
to  discharge  his  debt,  when  the  debtor  has  paid,  in  this  way,  the  full 
debt,  it  is  an  act  of  grace  in  the  creditor  to  give  up  the  obligation. 
Whereas,  who  does  not  see  that  the  furnishing  of  the  money,  and  the 
giving  up  of  the  obligation,  are  two  distinct  acts ;  and  however  the  former 
is  indeed  an  act  of  grace,  yet  the  latter  is  no  more  an  act  of  grace,  than 
if  the  money  had  been  paid  to  some  other  creditor,  and  he  had  given  up 
an  obligation  for  the  same  sum.  If  it  be  an  act  of  grace  in  the  creditor 
to  deliver  up  an  obligation,  for  which  he  hath  received  the  full  sum, 
because  the  money  paid  was  originally  furnished  by  himself,  then  it 
would  be  consistent  with  justice  in  the  creditor  to  retain  the  obligation, 
afler  he  has  received  the  full  sum  fi)r  which  it  was  given ;  or  to  reject 
the  money,  and  cast  the  debtor  into  prison,  though  he  tenders  payment 
But  neither  of  these,  I  presume,  will  be  pretended  to  be  just 

2.  Some  have  attempted  to  relieve  the  difficulty  now  under  consid- 
eration in  this  manner :  they  say,  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  no  act  ot 
grace  to  Christ,  because  he  has  paid  the  debt  for  the  sinner ;  but  that  it 
is  an  act  of  grace  to  the  sinner,  because  the  debt  was  paid,  not  by  the 
sinner  himself,  but  by  Christ  Nor  was  Christ  so  much  as  delegated  by 
the  sinner  to  pay  his  debt  Concerning  this  I  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  considered  as  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
the  release  of  the  sinner  seems  not  to  be  an  act  of  grace,  although  the 
payment  be  made  by  Christ,  and  not  by  the  sinner  personally.  Sup- 
pose any  one  of  you,  my  auditors,  owes  a  certain  sum ;  he  goes  and 
pays  the  full  sum  himself  personally.  Doubtless  all  will  agree,  that  the 
creditor,  in  this  case,  when  he  gives  up  the  obligation,  performs  a  mere 
act  of  justice,  in  which  there  is  no  grace  at  alL    But  in  what  respect 
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would  there  have  been  more  grace  in  givuig  up  the  obligation,  if  the 
money  had  been  sent  by  a  servant,  \fy  a  friend,  or  hj  a  third  person  ? 
Here  I  am  sensible  an  objection  will  arise  to  this  effect:  but  we  did 
not  send  the  payment  of  our  debt  to  Grod,  by  the  hand  of  Christ  as  our 
friend;  we  did  not  delegate  him  to  make  atonement  for  us;  he  ;nras 
graciously  appointed  and  given  by  Grod.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this 
objection  places  the  whole  grace  of  the  gospel  in  providing  the  Saviour, 
not  in  .the  pardon  of  sin.  Besides,  if  by  delegating  Christ,  he  meant 
such  a  sincere  consent  and  earnest  desire,  that  Christ  should  make 
atonement  for  us,  as  a  man  may  hav^  that  his  friend  should  discharge  a 
debt  in  his  behalf;  without  doubt  every  true  Christian,  in  this  sense, 
delegates  Christ  to  make  atonement  for  his  sins.  Did  not  Abraham 
and  all  the  saints  who  lived  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  who 
were  informed  that  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  them  by  Christ, 
sincerely  consent  to  it,  and  earnestly  desire  it  ?  and  though  now  Qirist 
has  actually  made  atonement,  yet  every  one  who  walks  in  the  steps  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  is  the  subject  of  the  like  sincere  consent  to  the 
office  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  like  earnest  desire,  that  by  his  atone- 
ment, a  reconciliation  may  be  effected  between  Grod  and  himself.  So 
that  if  Christ  have,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  paid  the  debt  for 
his  people,  his  people  do  as  truly  send  him  to  make  this  payment,  as  a 
man  ever  sends  his  friend  to  make  payment  to  his  creditor. 

Nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  make  any  man,  or  all  men,  in  this  sense 
delegate  Christ  to  make  atonement  for  them,  but  the  gift  of  repentance 
or  a  new  heart.  And  if  God  had  not  prevented  them  by  previously 
appointing  Christ  to  the  work  of  redemption,  all  mankind  being  brought 
to  repentance,  and  being  informed  that  Christ,  on  their  consent  and 
delegation,  would  make  atonement  for  their  sins,  would  freely  have 
given  their  consent,  and  delegated  him  to  the  work. 

But  what  if  the  people  of  Christ  did  not,  in  any  sense,  delegate  him 
to  this  work  ?  would  this  cause  the  payment  of  their  debt  by  Christ,  to 
bo  at  all  more  consistent  with  free  grace  in  their  discharge  ?  Suppose 
a  man  without  any  delegation,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  his  friend,  pays 
the  full  demand  of  his  creditor,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  creditor  is  obliged 
in*  justice  to  discharge  the  debtor,  equally  as  if  the  ageiit  had  acted  by 
delegation  from  the  debtor.  Or  if  we  had  in  every  sense  delegated  and 
commissioned  Christ,  still  our  pardon  would  be  an  act  of  g^ace,  as  still 
we  should  be  treated  more  favorably  than  our  personal  characters 
deserve. 

Now  to  apply  the  whole  of  this  to  the  subject  before  us.  'If  Christ  have, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  paid  the  debt  which  we  owed*  to  Grod, 

2  •  '^ 
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iriiether  by  a  ddegadon  from  us  or  not;  there  can  be  no  more  grace  in 
our  discharge,  than  if  we  had  paid  it  oarselves. 

But  the  &ct  is,  that  Christ  has  not,  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense,  paid 
the  debt  for  us.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  our  deliyeranoe  is  called  a  redemp- 
tion, which  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  out  of  captivity,  com- 
monly effected  by  paying  a  certain  sum  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  In 
the  same  strain,  Christ  is  said  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  many,  and 
Christians  are  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price,  &c.  All  which  Scripture 
expressions  bring  into  view  the  payment  of  money,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
debt.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  are  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, therefore  not  literally  and  exactly  true.  We  had  not  deprived  God 
of  his  property ;  we  had  not  robbed  the  treasury  of  heaven.  Grod  was 
possessed  of  as  much  property  afler  the  fall  as  before ;  the  universe  and 
the  fulness  thereof  still  remained  to  be  his.  Therefore  when  Christ  made 
satisfaction  for  us,  he  refunded  no  property.  As  none  had  been  taken 
away,  none  needed  to  be  refunded.  But  we  had  rebelled  against  God, 
we  had  practically  despised  his  law  and  authority,  and  it  was  necessary, 
that  his  authority  should  be  supported,  and  that  it  should  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, that  sin  shall  not  go  without  proper  tokens  of  divine  displeasure  and 
abhorrence ;  that  God  will  maintain  his  law ;  that  his  authority  and  gov- 
enmient  shall  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  contempt ;  and  that  God  is  a 
friend  to  virtue  and  holiness,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  transgres- 
sion, sin,  and  vice.  These  things  were  necessary  to  be  made  manifest, 
and  the  clear  manifestation  of  these  things,  if  we  will  use  the  term,  was 
the  debt  wliich  was  due  to  God.  This  manifestation  was  made  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  But  Christ  did  not,  in  the  literal  sense, 
pay  the  debt  we  owed  to  Grod ;  if  he  had  paid  it,  all  grace  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  pardon  of  the  sinner.     Therefore, 

3.  Others  seeing  clearly  that  these  solutions  of  the  difficulty  are  not 
satisfactor}',  have  said,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted,  not  in  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  but  in  the  vindication  of  the  divine  law  and  character; 
that  Chri.«5t  made  this  vindication,  by  practically  declaring  the  justice  of 
the  law,  in  his  active  obedience,  and  by  submitting  to  the  penalty  of  it,  in 
his  death ;  that  as  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  in  the  flesh,  was  a  declar 
ration  of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  law  and  diaracter,  so  it  was  a  decla- 
ration of  the  evil  of  sin ;  and  the  greater  the  evil  of  sin  appears  to  be,  the 
greater  the  grace  of  pardon  appears  to  be.  Therefore  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the  grace  of  pardon,  that  it  magnifies  it. 
Tlie  sum  of  this  is,  that  since  the  atonement  consists  not  in  the  payment 
of  a  dcbt<»  but  in  the  vindication  of  the  divine  law  and  character ;  there- 
ilore  it  is  not  at  all  opposed'jta  free  grace  in  pardon. 
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Concerning  this  stating  of  the  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  observe ;  that  if 
by  a  vindication  of  the  divine  law  and  character  be  m^ant,  proof  given 
that  the  law  of  Grod  Is  just,  and  that  the  divine  character  is  good  and 
irreproachable ;  I  can  by  no  means  suppose,  that  the  atonement  consisted 
in  a  vindication  of  the  law  and  character  of  Grod.  The  law  is  no  more 
proved  to  be  just,  and  the  character  of  God  is  no  more  proved  to  be 
good,  hj  the  perfect  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  than  the  same  things 
are  proved  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  angels,  and  by  the  torments  of 
the  damned.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  point  by 
and  by. 

Again ;  if  by  vindication  of  the  divine  law  and  character  be  meant, 
proof  given  that  God  is  determined  to  support  the  authority  of  his  law, 
and  that  he  will  not  suffer  it  to  fall  into  contempt ;  that  he  will  also  sup- 
port his  own  dignity,  will  act  a  consistent  part  in  legislation  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  law,  and  will  not  be  disobeyed  with  impunity,  or  with- 
out proper  satisfaction  ;  I  grant,  that  by  Christ  the  divine  law  and  char- 
acter are  vindicated,  so  that  God  can  now  consistently  with  his  own 
honor  and  the  authority  of  his  law  forgive  the  sinner.  But  how  does 
this  make  it  appear  that  there  is  any  grace  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner, 
when  Christ,  as  his  substitute,  hath  made  full  atonement  for  him,  by  vin- 
dicating the  law  and  character  of  God  ?  what  if  the  sinner  himself,  in- 
stead of  Christ,  had,  by  obedience  and  suffering,  vindicated  the  law  and 
character  of  God,  and  in  consequence  had  been  released  from  further 
punishment  ?  Would  his  release,  in  this  case,  have  been  by  grace,  or  by 
justice  ?  Doubtless  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the  former ;  for  ^'  to  him 
that  worketh,  is  the  reward  reckoned,  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt"  Rom. 
4 :  4.  Therefore,  why  is  it  not  equally  an  act  of  justice  to  release  the 
sinner,  in  consequence  of  the  same  vindication  made  by  Christ  ?  Pay- 
ment of  debt  equally  precludes  grace,  when  made  by  a  third  person,  as 
when  made  by  the  debtor  himself.  And  since  the  vindication  of  tHe  di- 
vine law  and  character,  made  by  the  sinner  himself,  precludes  grace  from 
the  release  of  the  sinner ;  why  does  not  the  same  vindication  as  effectu- 
ally preclude  it,  when  made  by  a  third  person  ? 

Those  autliors  who  give  us  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  consid- 
eration, seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  sufficient  solution  to  say  that  .the 
atonement  consists,  not  in  the  payment  of  debt,  but  in  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  law  and  character ;  and  what  they  say,  seems  to  imply,  that 
however  or  by  whomsoever  that  vindication  be  made,  whether  by  the 
sinner  himself,  or  any  other  person,  it  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  grace  in  the  release  of  the  sinner.  Whereas  it  appears  by  the  text 
just  now  quoted,  and  by  many  others,  that  if  that  vindication  were  made  . 

by  the  sinner  himself  it  wouU  shut  out  all  grace  fixnn  his  xelease.    And  1 
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I  presmne  this  will  be  granted  by  those  authors  themselves,  on  a  little 
reflection.  To  saj  otherwise,  is  to  say,  that  though  a  sinner  should  en- 
dure the  curse  of  the  law,  yet  there  would  be  grace  in  his  subsequent  re- 
release.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  grace  of  pardon  depends,  not  barely  on 
this,  that  the  atonement  consists  in  a  vindication  of  the  law  and  character 
of  Grod ;  but  upon  this  particular  circumstance  attending  the  vindication, 
that  it  be  made  by  a  third  person.  And  if  this  circumstance  will  leave 
room  for  grace  in  the  release  of  the  sinner,  why  is  there  not  as  much 
grace  in  the  release  of  the  sinner,  though  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  a 
payment  of  the  sinner's  debt ;  since  the  payment  is  attended  with  the 
same  important  and  decisive  circumstance,  that  it  is  made  by  a  third 
person? 

ObjecHoiu  But  we  could  not  vindicate  the  law  and  character  of  God ; 
therefore  it  is  absurd  to  make  the  supposition,  and  to  draw  consequences 
from  the  supposition,  that  we  had  made  such  a  vindication.  Answer. 
It  is  no  more  absurd  to  make  this  supposition,  than  it  is  to  make  the  sup- 
position, that  we  had  paid  the  debt  to  divine  justice ;  for  we  could  no 
more  do  this  than  we  could  make  the  vindication  in  question.  And  if  it 
follows,  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  neither  have  vindicated  nor  could 
vindicate  the  divine  character,  that  our  release  from  condemnation  is  an 
act  of  grace ;  why  does  it  not  also  follow  from  the  circumstance,  that  we 
neither  have  paid  nor  could  pay  the  debt  to  divine  justice,  that  our  release 
is  an  act  of  grace,  even  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  has,  in  the  literal 
sense,  paid  the  debt  for  us  ? 

Thus,  not  any  of  these  modes  of  solving  this  grand  difficulty  appears 
to  be  satisfactory.  Even  this  last,  which  seemed  to  bid  the  fairest  to  af- 
ford satisfaction,  fails.    Therefore, 

Secondly.  I  shall  suggest  some  considerations  which  may  possibly 
lead  to  the  true  solution.  Tlie  question  before  us  is,  whether  pardon 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  an  act  of  justice  or  of  grace.  In  or- 
der to  a  proper  answer  to  tliis  question,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
we  have  clear  and  determmate  ideas  affixed  to  the  words  justice  and 
grace. 

I  find  the  word  justice  to  be  used  in  three  distinct  senses ;  sometimes  it 
means  commuiative  justice,  sometimes  distributive  justice,  and  sometimes 
what  may  be  called  general  or  puhUc  justice. 

Commutative  justice  respects  property  and  matters  of  commerce  solely, 
and  secures  to  every  man  his  own  property.  To  treat  a  man  justly  in 
tliis  sense,  is  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  property,  and  whenever  it  fJEdls  into 
our  hands,  to  restore  it  duly,  or  to  make  due  pa3rment  of  debts.  In  one 
word,  commutative  justice  is  to  violate  no  man*s  property. 

DistrihuHve  justice  consists  in  properly  ^warding  virtue  or  good  con- 
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duct,  and  ptmishing  crimes  or  vicious  conduct ;  and  it  has  respect  to  a 
man's  personal  moral  character  or  conduct  To  treat  a  man  justly  in  this 
sense,  is  to  treat  him  according  to  his  personal  character  or  conduct 
Commutative  justice,  in  the  recovering  of  debts,  has  no  respect  at  all  to 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  debtor,  but  merely  to  the  property  of  the 
creditor.  Distributive  justic^,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  has  no  respect 
at  all  to  the  property  of  the  criminal,  but  merely  to  his  personal  conduct ; 
unless  his  property  may,  in  some  instances,  enhance  his  crimes. 

Getieral  or  ptUfltc  justice  comprehends  all  moral  goodness  ^  and  though 
the  word  is  oflen  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  really  an  improper  use  of  it  In 
this  sense,  whatever  is  right,  is  said  to  be  just,  or  an  act  of  justice ;  and 
whatever  is  wrong  or  improper  to  be  done,  is  said  to  be  unjust,  or  an  act 
of  injustice.  To  practise  justice  in  this  sense,  is  to  practise  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  of  general  benevolence,  or  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  universe.  And  whenever  the  glory  of  God  is  neglected,  it 
may  be  said  that  Grod  is  injured  or  deprived  of  his  right  Whenever  the 
general  good  is  neglected  or  impeded,  the  universe  may  be  said  to  Bu£fer 
an  injury.  For  instance ;  if  Paul  were  now  to  be  cast  down  from  heaven, 
to  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  it  would  be  wrong,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  God's  covenant  faithfulness,  with  the  designed  exhibition  of  his  glo- 
rious grace,  and  with  the  good  of  the  uiuverse.  In  this  sense,  it  would 
not  be  just  Yet  in  the  sense  of  distributive  justice,  such  a  treatment  of 
Paul  would  be  perfectly  just,  as  it  would  be  no  more  than  correspondent 
to  his  personal  demerits. 

The  term  grace,  comes  now  to  be  explained.  Grace  is  ever  so  op- 
posed to  justice,  that  they  mutually  limit  each  other.  Wherever  grace 
begins,  justice  ends ;  and  wherever  justice  begins,  grace  ends.  Grace,  as 
opposed  to  commutative  justice,  is  gratuitously  to  relinquish  your  proper- 
ty, or  to  forgive  a  man  his  debt  And  commutative  injustice  is  to  de- 
mand more  of  a  man  than  your  own  property.  Grace,  as  opposed  to  jus- 
tice in  the  distributive  sense,  is  to  treat  a  man  more  &vorably  or  mildly 
than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character  or  conduct  To  treat  him 
unjustly  is  to  use  him  with  greater  severity  than  is  correspondent  to  his 
personal  character.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  personal  character,  I 
include  punishment  endured,  as  well  as  actions  performed.  When  a 
man  has  broken  any  law,  and  has  aflerwards  suffered  the  penalty  of  that 
law ;  as  he  has,  by  the  transgression,  treated  the  law  with  contempt,  so 
by  suffering  the  penalty,  he  has  supported  the  authority  of  it ;  and  the 
latter  makes  a  part  of  his  personal  character,  as  he  stands  related  to  that 
law,  as  really  as  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  third  kind  of  justice,  as  this  is  improperly  called 
justice,  and  as  it  comprehends  all  moral  goodness,  it  is  not  at  all  opposed 
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to  grace ;  but  comprehends  tliat,  as  well  as  fiverj  other  virtue,  as  truth, 
&ithfulness,  meekness,  forgiveness,  patience,  prudence,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, &c:  All  the-se  are  right  and  fit,  and  the  contrary  tempers  or  prac- 
tices are  wrong,  and  injurious  to  God  and  the  system ;  and  therefore,  in 
this  sense  of  justice,  are  unjust  And  even  grace  itself,  which  is  favor 
to  the  ill-deserving,  so  far  as  it  is  wise^uid  proper  to  be  exercisedi 
makes  but  a  part  of  this  kind  of  justice. 

We  proceed  now  to  apply  these  explanations  to  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty under  consideration.  The  question  is  this.  Is  the  pardon  of  the 
sinner,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  an  act  of  justice  or  of  grace  ?  To 
which  I  answer.  That  with  respect  to  commtUative  justice,  it  is  neither 
an  act  of  justice  nor  of  grace.  Because  commutative  justice  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  affair.  We  neither  owed  money  to  the  Deity,  nor  did 
Christ  pay  any  on  our  behalf.  His  atonement  is  not  a  payment  of  our 
debt  If  it  had  been,  our  discharge  would  have  been  an  act  <^  mere  jus- 
tice, and  not  of  grace.  To  make  the  sinner  also  pay  the  debt,  which  had 
been  already  paid  by  Christ,  would  be  manifestly  injurious,  oppressive^ 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  commutative  justice,  the  rule  of  which  is,  thai 
every  man  retain  and  recover  his  own  property,  and  that  only.  But  a 
debt  being  paid,  by  whomsoever  it  be  paid,  the  creditor  has  recovered  his 
property,  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  nothing  further.  If  he  extort,  or 
attempt  to  extort,  any  thing  further,  he  proceeds  beyond  his  right  and  is 
guilty  of  injustice.  So  that  if  Christ  had  paid  the  debt  for  the  believer, 
he  would  be  discharged,  not  on  the  footing  of  grace,  but  of  strict  justice. 

With  respect  to  distributive  justice,  the  discharge  of  the  sinner  is  whol- 
ly an  act  of  grace.  This  kind  of  justice  has  respect  solely  to  the  personal 
character  and  conduct  of  its  object  And  then  is  a  man  treated  justly, 
when  he  is  treated  according  to  his  personal  moral  character.  If  he  be 
treated  more  favorably  than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character, 
he  is  the  object  of  grace.  I  say  personal  character ;  for  distributive  jus- 
tice has  no  respect  to  the  character  of  a  third  person,  or  to  any  thing 
which  may  be  done  or  su£fered  by  another  person,  than  by  him,  who  is 
the  object  of  this  justice,  or  who  is  on  trial,  to  be  rewarded  or  punished. 
And  with  regard  to  the  case  now  before  us,  what  if  Christ  has  made  an 
atonement  for  sin  ?  This  atonement  constitutes  no  part  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  sinner ;  but  his  personal  character  is  essentially  the  same, 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  Christ  had  made  no  atonement  And  as  the 
sinner,  in  pardon,  is  treated  not  only  more  favorably,  but  infinitely  more 
favorably,  than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character,  his  pardon  is 
wholly  an  act  of  infinite  grace.  If  it  were,  in  the  sense  of  distributive 
justice,  an  act  of  justice ;  he  would  be  injured,  if  a  pardon  were  refused 
him.     But  as  the  case  is,  he  would  not  be  injured,  though  a  pardon  were 
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,  refused  him ;  becaose  he  would  not  be  treated  more  unfavorably  than  is 
correspondent  to  his  personal  character. 

Therefore  though  it  be  true,  that  if  a  third  person  pay  a  debt,  there 
would  be  no  grace  exercised  hj  the  creditor  in  discharging  the  debtor ; 
yet  when  a  third  person  atones  for  a  crime,  by  suffering  in  the  stead  of  a 
criminal,  there  is  entire  grace  in  the  discharge  of  the  criminal,  and  dU' 
tributive  justice  still  allows  him  to  be  punished  in  his  own  person.  The 
reason  is,  what  I  have  mentioned  already,  that  justice  ya.  punishing 
crimes,  respects  the  personal  character  only  of  the  criminal ;  but  in  the 
payment  of  debts,  it  respects  the  recovery  of  property  only.  In  the 
former  case,  it  admits  of  any  treatment  which  is  according  to.  his  per- 
sonal character ;  in  the  latter,  it  admits  of  nothing  beyond  the  recovery 
ofi»x>perty. 

So  that  though  Christ  has  made  complete  atonement  for  the  sins  ot 
all  his  disciples,  and  they  are  justified  whoUy  through  his  redemption ; 
yet  they  are  justified  wholly  by  grace.  Because  they  personally  have 
not  made  atonement  for  their  sins,  or  suffered  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Therefore  they  have  no  claim  to  a  discharge  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  conduct  and  suffering.  And  if  it  is  objected,  that  neither  is  a 
debtor  discharged  on  account  of  any  thing  which  he  hath  done  personally, 
when  he  is  discharged  on  the  payment  of  his  debt  by  a  third  person ; 
yet  justice  does  not  admit,  that  the  creditor  recover  the  debt  again  fnmi 
the  debtor  himself:  why  then  does  it  admit  that  a  magistrate  infiict  the 
punishment  of  a  crime  on  the  crimioal  himself,  when  atonement  has 
been  made  by  a  substitute  ?  The  answer  is,  that  justice  in  these  two 
cases  is  very  different,  and  respects  very  different  objects.  In  criminal 
causes,  it  respects  the  personal  conduct  or  character  of  the  criminal,  and 
admits  of  any  treatment  which  is  correspondent  to  that  conduct  In 
dvil  causes,  or  matters  of  debt,  it  respects  the  restitution  of  property 
only,  and  this  being  made,  it  admits  of  no  further  demand. 

In  the  third  sense  of  justice  before  explained,  according  to  which  any 
thing  18  just,  which  is  right  and  best  to  be  done;  the  pardon  of  the 
sinner  is  entirely  an  act  of  justice.  It  is  undoubtedly  most  conducive  to 
the  divine  glory,  and  general  good  of  the  created  system,  that  every 
believer  should  be  pardoned ;  and  therefore,  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  an  act  of  justice.  The  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  equally  an  act 
of  justice,  if,  as  some  suppose,  he  be  pardoned  not  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  equivalent^  to  the  curse  of  the  law 
denounced  against  the  sinner ;  but  merely  on  account  of  the  positive 
obedience  of  Christ  If  this  be  the  mode  and  the  dbndition  of  pardon 
established  by  God,  doubtless  pardon  granted  in  this  mode  and  on  this 
is  most  conducive  to  the  divine  glory  and  the  general  good. 
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Therefore  it  is,  in  the  sense  of  justice  now  tinder  consideration,  an  act 
of  justice ;  insomuch  that  if  pardon  were  not  granted  in  this  mode,  the 
divine  glory  would  be  tarnished,  and  the  general  good  diminished,  or  the 
universe  would  suffer  an  injury.  The  same  would  be  true,  if  God  had 
in  fiict  granted  pardon,  without  any  atonement,  whether  by  suffering  or 
obedience.  We  might  have  argued  from  that  iaety  that  infinite  wisdom 
saw  it  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  divine  glory  and  the  general  good,  to 
pardon  without  an  atonement ;  and  of  course  that  if  pardon  had  not 
been  granted  in  this  way,  both  the  divine  glory  and  general  good  would 
have  been  diminished,  and  injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the 
universe.  In  the  same  sense  the  gift  of  Christ  to  be  our  Saviour,  his 
undertaking  to  save  us,  and  every  other  gift  of  Grod  to  hi»  creatures,  are 
acts  of  justice.-  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  an  improper 
sense  of  the  word  jusdce,  and  is  not  at  aU  opposed  to  grace,  but  implies 
it  For  all  those  divine  acts  and  gifts  just  mentioned,  though  in  this 
sense  they  are  acts  ci  justice,  yet  are,  at  the  same  time,  acts  of  pure 
grace. 

In  this  sense  of  justice  the  word  seems  to  be  used  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  Rom.  3 :  26 ;  '^  To  declare  his  righteousness  (or  justice)  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  That 
Grod  might  be  just  to  himself  and  to  the  universe.  Again,  in  Psalm 
85 :  10 ;  ^  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other."  Righteousness,  in  the  dUtrihuHve  sense,  hath 
not  'kissed^fiaace  with  respect  to  the  sinner ;  but  so  far  as  it  speaks 
any  thing,  calls  for  his  punishment  But  the  public  good,  and  the 
divine  glory  admit  of  peace  with  the  sinner.  In  the  same  sense  the 
word  occurs  in  the  version  of  the  Psalms  in  conmion  use  among  us, 
where  it  is  said,  ^justice  is  pleased,  and  peace  is  given."  Again,  in  the 
catechism  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  where  they  say,  ^  Christ  offered 
up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  in  reference  to  dts^ 
tributive  justice,  which  is  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word,  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  is  entirely  an  act  of  grace,  and  that  although  he 
is  pardoned  wholly  through  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  in  the  same  sense  an  act  of  grace,  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  or  any 
other  most  gracious  act  of  God.  Though  the  sinner  is  pardoned  wholly 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ,  yet  his  pardon  is  an  act  of  pure  grace, 
because  in  it  he  is  treated  inconceivably  more  favorably  than  is  corre- 
spondent to  his  personal  character. 

The  pardon  of  the  sinner,  on  this  plan  of  the  redemption  or  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  is  as  entirely  an  act  of  grace,  as  if  it  had  been  granted 
on  an  atonement  made,  not  by  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  but  merely  by 
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his  active  obedience.  For  if  we  suppose,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
consists  wholly  in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  not  in  his  sufferings,  in  what 
sense  would  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  be  an  act  of  grace,  in  which  it  is 
not  an  act  of  grace,  on  the  hjpothesb  concerning  the  atonement  which 
hath  been  now  stated?  Pardon  is  no  more  procured  by  the  payment 
of  the  sinner^s  debt,  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  If  it  be  said  that 
Christ's  suffering  the  curse  of  the  law  is  the  payment  of  the  debt;  I 
answer,  this  is  no  more  a  payment  of  the  debt,  than  the  obedience  c£ 
Christ.  If  it  be  said  that  Christ's  obedience  only  honors  and  magnifies 
the  law,  I  answer,  no  more  is  done  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  sinner  be  pardoned  on  account  of  Christ's  obedience^ 
he  is  treated  more  favorably  than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal 
character.  The  same  is  true,  if  he  be  pardoned  on  account  of  Christ's 
sufferings.  K  it  be  said,  that  in  the  one  case  Christ  suffers,  as  the 
substitute  of  the  sinner ;  I  answer,  in  the  other  case,  he  obeys  as  the 
substitute  of  the  sinner.  In  the  one  case,  Christ  has  by  his  sufferings 
made  it  consistent  with  the  general  good  to  pardon  the  sinner ;  in  the 
other  case,  he  hath  made  the  same  thing  consistent  with  the  general 
good,  by  his  obedience.  And  if  this  circumstance,  that  the  pardon  of 
the  sinner  is  consistent  with  the  general  good  abolishes  grace  from  his 
pardon  in  the  one  case,  the  same  circumstance  is  productive  of  the  same 
effect  in  the  other.  The  truth  is,  that  in  both  cases  the  whole  grace 
of  pardon  consists  in  this,  and  this  only,  that  the  sinner  is  treated  infi* 
nitely  more  favorably  than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character. 

Again ;  according  to  this  scheme  of  the  atonement,  the  pardon  of  the 
sinner  is  as  wholly  an  act  of  grace,  as  if  he  had  been  pardoned  without 
any  atonement  at  alL  If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  without  any 
atonement,  he  would  have  been  treated  more  &vorably  than  is  corre- 
spondent to  his  own  character ;  so  he  is,  when  pardoned  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  In  the  former  case,  he  would  be  pardoned,  without 
a  payment  of  his  debt ;  so  he  is  in  the  latter.  If  the  measures  taken  by 
God  to  secure  the  public  good,  those  measures  consisting  neither  in  any 
personal  doing  or  suffering  of  the-  sinner,  nor  in  the  payment  of  debt,  be 
inconsistent  with  grace  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  in  the  one  case ; 
doubtless  whatever  measures  are  taken  by  God  to  secure  the  public 
good  in  the  other  case,  are  equally  inconsistent  with  grace  in  pardon. 
And  no  man  will  pretend,  that  if  God  do  pardon  the  sinner  without  an 
atonement,  he  will  pardon  him  in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  good.  In  this  view  of  the  objectioii,  either  the  bare  circumstance 
that  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  consistent  with  the  publio  good,  is  that 
which  abolishes  the  grace  of  pardon ;  or  it  is  the  particular  mode  in 
whifdi  the  consistence  of  pardon  and  the  public  good  is  bron^  aboot 
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If  the  bare  circumstance  of  the  conmstence  of  pardon  and  the  public  good, 
be  that  which  abolishes  the  grace  of  pardon,  then  it  seems,  that  in  order 
that  anj  pardon  may  be  gracious,  it  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
good ;  and  therefore  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  widuxit  any  atonement, 
being  hj  the  concession  of  the  objector  a  gracious  act,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  good  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  glory  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  therefore  can  never  be  granted  by  Grod,  as  long  as  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  perfection  and  goodness,  whereby  he  is  necessarily  dis- 
posed to  seek  the  good  of  the  universal  system,  or  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Or  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  consistence 
between  pardon  and  the  public  good  is  brou^t  about,  which  abolishes  the 
grace  of  pardon ;  in  this  case  it  is  incumbent  on  the  objector  to  point  out 
what  there  is  in  the  mode  which  is  opposed  to  grace  in  pardon.  He 
eannot  pretend  that  in  this  mode  the  debt  of  the  sinner  is  paid,  or  that 
in  repentance  the  sinner's  personal  character  is  so  altered  that  he  now 
deserves  no  punishment  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  grace  in  his  pardon.  It  is  no  grace,  and  no  pardon,  not  to  punish  a 
man  who  deserves  no  punishment.  If  the  objector  were  to  hold,  that  the 
personal  character  of  the  sinner  is  so  altered  by  repentance  that  he  no 
k>nger  deserves  punishment,  he  would  at  once  confute  his  own  scheme  of 
gracious  pardon. 

Neither  can  it  be  pretended,  by  the  advocates  for  pardon  without 
atonement,  that  there  is  any  grace  in  pardon,  in  any  other  view  than  this, 
that  the  sinner  is  treated  more  favorably  than  is  correspondent  to  his 
personal  character.  And  pardon,  on  such  an  atonement  as  Christ  hath 
made,  is,  in  the  same  view,  an  act  of  grace.  So  that  if  the  true  idea  of 
grace,  with  respect  to  this  subject  be,  a  treatment  of  a  sinner  more  favor- 
ably than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character,  the  pardon  of  the 
sinner  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  is  an  act  of  pure  graee.  If  this 
be  not  the  true  idea  of  grace,  let  a  better  be  given,  and  I  am  willing  to 
examine  it ;  and  presume  that  on  the  most  thorough'  examination  of  the 
matter  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  as  much  grace  in  the  pardon  of  the 
sinner,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  without  any  atonement  at  alL 
Surely  it  will  not  be  pleaded,  that  it  is  no  act  of  grace  to  treat  a  sinner 
more  favorably  than  is  correspondent  to  his  own  personal  character ;  if 
such  treatment  be  not  more  favorable  than  is  correspondent  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  some  other  man,  or  some  other  being ;  and  that  it  is 
no  act  of  grace  in  a  prince  to  pardon  a  criminal,  from  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  criminal's  father ;  or,  that  if  Capt  Asgill  had  been  the  morderer  of 
Capt  Huddy,  there  would  have  been  no  grace  exercised  in  the  pardon  of 
Asgill,  from  respect  to  the  intercession  of  the  court  of  France. 

On  every  hypothesis  concerning  the  mode  or  condition  of  panUm,  it 
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must  be  allowed,  that  Grod  dispenses  pardon  from  regard  to  some  circum- 
stance, or  juncture  of  circumstances,  which  renders  the  pardon  both  con- 
sistent with  the  general  good,  and  subservient  to  it :  and  whatever  this 
be,  whether  the  death  of  Christ,  or  any  thing  else,  provided  it  be  not  the 
payment  of  money,  and  provided  the  personal  character  of  the  sinner  be 
tlie  same,  it  is  equally  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  grace  in  pardon. 

In  short,  the  whole  strength  of  this  objection,  in  which  the  Socinians 
have  so  much  triumphed,  that  complete  atonement  is  inconsistent  with 
grace  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  consists  in  the  literal  payment  of  a  debt  which  we 
owed  to  Grod ;  and  this  groundless  supposition  being  set  aside,  the  objec- 
tion itself  appears  equally  groundless,  and  vanishes  like  dew  before  the 
sun. 

Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt  concerning  the  pardon  of  the  sinner, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  be  granted  on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ; 
or  on  account  of  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  or  absolutely  without  any  aton^ 
ment ;  all  will  agree  in  this,  that  it  is  granted  in  such  a  way,  or  on  such 
conditions  only,  as  are  consistent  with  the  general  good  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem ;  and  from  a  regard  to  some  event  or  circumstance,  or  juncture  of 
circumstances,  which  causes  pardon  to  be  consistent  with  the  general 
good.  And  that  circumstance,  or  juncture  of  circumstances,  may  as  well 
be  called  the  price  of  pardon,  the  ransom  of  the  sinner,  &c.,  as  the  death 
of  Christ.  And  whereas  it  is  objected,  that  if  Grod  grant  a  pardon  from 
respect  to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  God  for 
the  grace  of  pardon  ;  I  answer  that  whenever  Grod  grants  a  pardon,  from 
respect  to  the  circumstance  or  juncture  of  circumstances  before  meiv- 
tioned,  it  may  as  well  be  pleaded,  that  the  sinner  so  pardoned  is  uiyler 
no  obligations  of  gratitude  to  God  on  account  of  his  pardon ;  for  that  it 
was  granted  from  regard  to  the  general  good,  or  to  that  circumstance 
which  rendered  it  consistent  with  the  general  good,  and  not  from  any 
gracious  regard  to  him ;  or  that  if  he  be  under  any  obligation  to  God,  it 
is  to  him  as  the  author  of  that  circumstance  or  juncture  of  circumstances, 
which  renders  his  pardon  consistent  with  the  general  good,  and  not  to 
him,  as  the  dispenser  of  his  pardon:  as  it  is  objected  that  if,  on  the 
scheme  of  pardon  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  be  under  any  obli- 
gation to  God  at  all,  it  is  merely  on  account  of  the  provision  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  not  on  account  of  pardon  itself. 

Perhaps  some,  loth  to  relinquish  this  objection,  may  say.  Though  it  be 
true,  that  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
be  a  real  act  of  grace ;  would  it  not  have  been  an  act  of  greater  grace,  to 
pardon  absolutely,  without  an  atonement  ?  This  question  is  capable  of  a 
twofold  constnictioii.    If  the  meaning  be,  whether  there  would  not  hare 
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been  more  grace  manifested  towards  the  sinner,  if  his  pardon  had  been 
granted  without  any  atonement  ?  I  answer,  bj  no  means ;  because  to  put 
the  question  in  this  sense,  is  the  same  as  to  ask,  whether  the  &vor  of  par- 
don granted  without  an  atonement,  would  not  be  greater  in  comparison 
with  the  sinner's  personal  character,  than  it  is  when  granted  on  account 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  Or  whether  there  would  not  have  been  a 
greater  distance  between  the  good  of  pardon,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sin- 
ner's personal  character,  if  his  pardon  had  been  granted  without  an  atone- 
ment, than  if  it  be  granted  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  But 
the  good,  the  safety,  the  indemnity  of  pardon,  or  of  deliverance  from  con- 
demnation, is  the  very  same,  in  whatever  way  it  be  granted,  whether 
through  an  atonement  or  not,  whether  in  a  way  of  grace  or  in  a  way  of 
debt,  whether  from  a  regard  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  the  merits  of  the 
sinner  himself.  Again,  the  personal  character  of  the  sinner  is  also  the 
same,  whether  he  be  pardoned  through  an  i^nement  or  not  If  his  par- 
don be  granted  without  an  atonenient,  it  makes  not  the  demerit  of  his 
personal  character  and  conduct  the  greater ;  or  if  it  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  it  makes  not  the  demerit  of  his  personal  char- 
acter the  less.  Therefore  as  the  good  of  pardon  is  the  same,  in  whatever 
way  it  be  granted  ;  and  the  personal  character  of  the  sinner  pardoned  is 
the  same ;  the  distance  between  the  good  of  pardon,  and  the  demerit  of 
the  sinner's  character  is  also  the  same,  whether  he  be  pardoned  on 
account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  absolutely,  without  any  atonement 
Of  course  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  not  an  act  of  greater  grace  to  him 
personally,  if  granted  without  regard  to  an  atonement,  than  if  granted 
horn  regard  to  the  atonement  of  Christ 

But  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  question  stated  above  is,  whether,  if 
the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  without  an  atonement,  it  would  not  have 
exhibited  greater  grace  in  the  divine  mind,  or  greater  goodness  in  God ; 
and  whether  in  this  mode  of  pardon,  greater  good  would  not  have  accrued 
to  the  universe.  The  answer  to  this  question  wholly  depends  on  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  which  I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  show,  in 
the  preceding  discourse.  If  an  atonement  be  necessary  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  it  is  doubtless 
necessary  to  the  public  good  of  the  moral  system,  or  to  the  general  good 
of  the  universe  and  to  the  divine  glory.  This  being  granted  or  estab- 
lished, the  question  just  now  stated  comes  to  this  simply ;  whether  it  ex- 
hibits greater  grace  and  goodness  in  the  divine  mind,  and  secures  greater 
good  to  the  universe,  to  pardon  sin  in  such  a  mode,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  general  good  of  the  universe ;  or  in  such  a  mode  as  is  inconsistent 
with  that  important  object?  a  question  which  no  man,  from  regard  to  his 
own  reputation  would  choose  to  propose. 


SERMON   III. 


INFERENCES  AND  BEFLECTIONS. 


In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the   FOBOIYEinBSS    OF    Bijrs, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  RICHES  OF  HIS  GRACE.  —  EphosiailB  1 :  7. 

Haying,  in  the  preceding  discourses,  considered  the  particulars  at 
first  proposed,  which  were,  that  we  can  obtain  forgiveness  in  no  other 
way  than  through  the  redemption  of  Christ,  —  the  reason  or  ground  of 
this  mode  of  forgiveness,  —  and  the  consistency  between  the  complete 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  free  grace  in  forgiveness,  —  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  following  inferences  and  reflections :  — 

If  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner  according  to  the  divine  law,  and  were  designed  to  support 
the  authority  of  that  law,  equally  as  the  punishment  of  hell ;  then  we 
may  infer,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  does  not  consist  in  showing  that 
the  divine  law  is  just  With  regard  to  this,  I  venture  to  assert  two 
things, — that  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  do  not  prove  that  the 
divine  law  is  just,  —  that  if  they  did  prove  this,  still,  merely  by  that  cir- 
cumstance, they  would  make  no  atonement 

1.  The  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  do  not  prove  that  the  divine  law 
is  a  just  law.  The  suflerings  of  Christ  no  more  prove  this  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  damned  proves  it  The  former  are  the  substitute  of  the 
latter,  and  were  designed,  for  substance,  to  prove  and  exhibit  the  same 
truths,  and  to  answer  the  same  ends.  But  who  will  say  that  the  torments 
of  the  damned  prove  the  justice  of  the  divine  law  ?  No  more  is  tliis 
proved  by  the  sufferings  of  Clirist  If  the  justice  of  the  divine  law  be 
called  in  question,  the  justice  and  moral  perfection  of  God  is  of  course 
equally  called  in  question.  This  being  tlie  case,  whatever  he  can  say, 
whether  by  obedience  or  suffering  to  testify  the  justice  of  the  law,  must 
be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  a  party  in  his  own  cause  ;  and  also  as 
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the  testimonj  of  a  being  whose  integrity  is  as  much  disputed  as  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law.  It  cannot  therefore  be  received  as  proof  in  the  case. 
The  testimony  of  Grod,  whether  given  in  obedience  or  suffering,  so  long 
as  his  character  is  disputed,  as  it  will  be  so  long  as  the  justice  of  his  law 
is  disputed,  proves  neither  that  the  law  is  just,  in  reality,  nor  that  it  is  so 
in  his  own  estimation.  A  being  of  a  disputed  character  may  be  supposed 
to  testify,  both  contrary  to  reality  and  contrary  to  his  own  knowledge. 
And  as  the  character  of  the  Deity  is  disputed  by  those  who  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  divine  law,  so  there  is  the  same  foundation  to  dispute  the 
character  and  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore  the  obedience 
and  death  of  Christ  do  not  prove  that  the  divine  law  is  just 

2.  If  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  did  prove  that  the  law  is  just, 
still,  by  this  circumstance,  they  would  make  no  atonement  for  sin.     If  it 
were  a  truth  that  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  did  prove  the  divine 
law  to  be  just,  and  merely  on  that  account  made  atonement,  the  ground 
of  this  truth  would  be,  that  whatever  makes  it  manifest  that  the  law  is 
just,  makes  atonement    The  essenoe  of  the  atonement  on  this  hypothesis, 
is  placed  in  the  manifestation  of  the  justice  <^  the  divine  law.   ^Therefore 
this  manifestation,  however  or  by  whomsoever  it  be  made,  is  an  atone- 
ment    But  as  the  law  is  really  just,  it  was  doubtless  in  the  power  of 
infinite  wisdom  to  manifest  the  justice  of  it  to  rational  creatures,  without 
either  the  obedience  or  the  death  of  Christ,  or  of  any  other  person.     If  it 
were  not  in  the  power  of  infinite  wisdom  to  manifest  the  justice  of  the 
divine  law  without  the  death  of  Christ ;  then  if  Christ  had  not  died,  but 
all  men  had  perished  according  to  the  law,  it  never  would  have  appeared 
that  the  law  is  just     But  bare  attention  to  the  law  itself,  to  the  reason, 
ground,  and   necessity  of  it,  especially  when  this  attention  is  excited, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  aided,  by  even  such  a  divine  influence  as 
Grod  does  in  fact  sometimes  give  to  men  of  the  most  depraved  characters, 
is  sufficient  to  convince  of  the  justice  of  the  law.     But  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  whether  the  sanctifying  and  savingly  illuminating  influences  of 
the  spirit  of  Grod,  without  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  would  con- 
vince any  man  of  the  justice  of  the  law.     We  have  no  more  reason  to 
dispute  this,  than  to  dispute  whether  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate 
did  believe  the  justice  of  the  law  before  they  were  informed  of  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  Christ     According  to  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  all 
that  was  necessary  to  make  atonement  for  mankind  was  to  communicate 
to  them  sanctifying  grace,  or  to  lead  them  to  repentance ;   and  as  to 
Christ,  he  is  dead  in  vain. 

Besides;  if  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  did  ever  so  credibly 
manifest  the  justice  of  the  law,  ^hat  atonement,  what  satisfaction  for 
sin  w0Uld  this  make  ?  how  would  this  support  the  authority  of  the  law  ? 
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how  would  this  make  it  appear  that  the  transgressor  may  expect  the 
most  awful  consequences  from  his  transgression?  or  that  transgression 
is  infinitely  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  And  how  would  the 
manifestation  of  the  justice  of  the  law   tend  to  restrain   men  from 

• 

transgressing  that  law  ?  Whatever  the  effect  of  such  manifestation  may 
be  on  the  minds  of  those  innocent  creatures  who  have  regard  to  justice 
or  moral  rectitude ;  yet,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
transgress  and  have  lost  the  proper  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  the  mani- 
festation would  have  no  effectual  tendency  to  restrain  them  from 
transgression ;  therefore  would  in  no  degree  answer  the  ends  of  the 
punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  nor  be  any  atonement  for  sin. 

Perhaps  some  may  suppose  that  what  hath  now  been  asserted,  that 
the  death  or  atonement  of  Christ  docs  not  prove  the  justice  of  God  and 
of  his  law,  is  inconsistent  with  what  hath  been  repeatedly  suggested  in 
the  preceding  discourses,  that  it  is  an  end  of  the  death  or  atonement  of 
Christ  to  manifest  how  hateful  sin  is  to  God.  If  the  death  of  Christ 
manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin,  it  seems  that  the  same  event  must  also 
manifest  Grod's  love  of  holiness  ana  justice.  In  answer  to  this  I 
observe,  that  the  death  of  Christ  manifests  Grod*s  hatred  of  sin  and 
love  of  holiness  in  the  same  sense  as  the  damnation  of  the  wicked 
manifests  these,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the  divine  law  is  just 
and  holy.  If  it  be  allowed  the  divine  law  is  just  and  holy,  then  ^very 
thing  done  to  support  and  execute  that  law,  is  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  holiness  and  against  sin ;  or  a  declaration  of  God*s  love  of  holiness 
and  of  his  hatred  of  iniquity.  Both  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  and 
the  death  of  Christ  declare  God's  hatred  of  all  transgressions  of  his  law. 
And  if  that  law  be  holy,  to  hate  the  transgression  of  it,  is  to  hate  sin, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  love  holiness.  But  if  the  law  be  not  holy,  no 
such  congruence  will  follow  :  it  cannot,  on  that  supposition,  be  inferred 
from  the  divine  hatred  of  transgression,  that  God  either  hates  sin  or 
loves  holiness. 

Again ;  we  may  infer  from  the  preceding  doctrine,  that  the  atonement 
of  Christ  does  not  consist  essentially  in  his  active  or  positive  obedience. 
By  atonement  I  mean  that  which,  as  a  substitute  for  the  punishment 
which  is  threatened  in  the  law,  supports  the  authority  of  that  law,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  government  But  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  without  any  tokens  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  would  never  support 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government.  It 
by  no  means  makes  it  appear  that  it  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  to 
violate  the  law,  and  that  the  violation  of  it  deserves,  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  followed,  with  most  awful  consequences  to  him  who  dares 
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to  violate  it  A  familiar  example  may  illustrate  this  matter.  It  is  the 
rule  or  law  of  a  certain  family,  that  a  particular  child  shall  steadily 
attend  the  school  kept  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  if  he  absent  him- 
9elf  for  a  day,  without  license,  he  shall  feel  the  rod.  However,  afler  some 
time  the  child  being  weary  of  observing  this  law,  does  absent  himself, 
and  spend  the  day  in  play.  At  night  the  father  being  informed  of  it, 
arraigns  the  child,  finds  him  guilty,  and  prepares  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment which  he  had  threatened.  At  this  instant,  the  brother  of  the 
offending  child  intercedes,  acknowledges  the  reasonableness  of  the  law 
which  his  brother  hath  transgressed,  confesses  that  he  deserves  the 
penalty,  but  offers  himself  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  brother's  offence. 
Being  interrogated  by  what  means  he  expects  to  make  satisfaction,  he 
answers,  by  going  himself  to  school  the  next  day.  Now  can  any  one 
suppose  that  in  this  way  the  second  child  can  make  satisfaction  for  the 
offence  of  the  first  ?  Or  that  if  the  father  were  to  accept  the  proposal, 
he  would  find  the  authority  of  his  law,  and  the  government  of  his  family, 
supported  with  dignity?  Or  that  the  offending  child,  or  the  other 
children  of  the  family,  would  by  this  means  be  effectually  deterred  from 
future  offences  of  the  like  nature  ?  And  however  trying  the  circum- 
stances of  going  to  school  may  be,  if  those  circumstances  be  no  token  of 
the  father's  displeasure  at  the  disobedient  child's  transgression ;  still  the 
going  to  school  of  the  second  child,  will  not  make  the  least  satisfaction 
for  the  offence  of  the  first. 

I  venture  to  say  further,  that  not  only  did  not  the  atonement  of 
Christ  consist  essentially  in  his  active  obedience,  but  that  his  active 
obedience  was  no  part  of  his  atonement,  properly  so  called,  nor  essential 
to  it  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  was  doubtless  necessary  in  order 
to  the  due  execution  of  his  prophetical  and  priestly  ofBce,  in  order  to 
his  intcrccssioix ;  and  also  in  order  that  the  salvation  of  his  disciples 
might  be  a  reward  of  his  obedience.  But  that  it  was  necessary  to 
supi>ort  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  in  the  pardon  of  sinpers,  docs  not 
appear.  If  Christ  himself  could  possibly  have  been  a  sinner,  and  had 
first  made  satisfaction  for  his  own  sin,  it  does  not  appear,  but  that  after- 
ward he  might  also  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  If  the  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  should  wage  w»ar  against  king  George, 
in  the  course  of  the  war  should  be  taken,  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
be  condemned  to  the  block ;  will  any  man  say  that  the  king  of  France, 
by  becoming  the  substitute  of  the  pretender,  and  suffering  in  his  stead, 
could  not  make  atonement  for  the  pretender,  so  as  effectually  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  British  laws  and  government,  and  discourage  all 
future  groundless  pretensions  to  the  British  crown  ?  Yet  the  king  of 
France  could  plead  no  perfect  obedience  to  the  British  laws.    Even  the 
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sinner  himself,  but  upon  the  supposition  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  could, 
by  his  own  sufferings,  atone  for  his  sins.  Yet  he  could  not  exhibit  a 
perfect  obedience. 

Besides ;  if  the  bare  obedience  of  Christ  have  made  atonement,  why 
could  not  the  repentance  and  perfect  obedience  of  Christ's  people  them- 
selves have  answered,  instead  of  the  obedience  of  Christ?  Doubt- 
less if  they  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  it  would  have 
answered  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
divine  government,  as  really  as  the  death  of  Christ.  And  since  the 
eternal  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Christ  would  have  answered  the 
same  end  of  supporting  tlic  authority  of  the  law  as  the  sufferings  o( 
Christ ;  why  would  not  tlie  eternal  perfect  repentance  and  obedience  of 
the  people  of  Christ,  have  answered  the  same  end,  as  his  obedience  in 
their  behalf?  If  it  would,  both  the  death  and  obedience  of  Christ  a9 
our  substitute,  are  entirely  in  vain.  If  the  elect  had  only  been  con- 
verted, and  made  perfectly  and  perseveringly  obedient,  it  would  have 
answered  every  purpose  both  of  the  death  and  obedience  of  Christ.  Oif 
if  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  were  at  all  necessary,  it  wa^  not 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law  and  government  of  God; 
but  merely  as  it  was  most  wise  that  he  should  obey.  It  was  necessaiy 
in  the  same  sense  only,  as  that  the  wind  should,  at  this  moment,  blow 
from  the  north-east,  and  not  from  the  south-west,  or  from  any  other 
quarter. 

If  the  mere  active  obedience  of  Christ  have  made  atonement  for  sin^ 
it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  punishment  of  any  sinners.  If 
obedience  without  any  demonstration  of  divine  displeasure  at  sin  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  the  divine  authority  and  government,  in  some 
instances,  why  not  in  all  instances  ?  And  if  the  obedience  of  sinner^ 
themselves  will  answer  as  really  as  that  of  Christ,  why  might  not  all 
men  have  been  led  by  divine  grace  to  repentance,  and  perfect  subsequent 
obedience,  and  in  that  way  been  saved  from  the  curse  of  the  law? 
Doubtless  they  might;  nor  was  there  originally,  nor  is  there  now, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  any  other 
necessity  of  the  punishment  of  any  of  mankind  according  to  the  law, 
than  that  which  results  from  mere  sovereign  wisdom ;  in  which  sense, 
indeed,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  given  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  sinners,  that  Paul  should  be  saved,  and  that  every  other  event  should 
take  place,  just  as  it  does  take  place. 

From  our  doctrine  we  also  learn  the  great  gain  which  accrues  to  the 
universe  by  the  death  of  Christ  It  hath  been,  objected  to  tbe  idea  of 
atonement  now  exhibited,  that  if  the  death  of  Christ  be  an  equivalent  to 
the  corse  of  the  law,  which  was  to  have  been  inflicted  on  all  bifl  people; 
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then  there  is  on  the  whole  no  gun,  no  advantage  to  the  universe ;  that 
all  that  punishment  from  which  Christians  are  saved,  hath  been  suffered 
bj  Christ,  and  therefore  that  there  is  just  as  much  misery  and  no  more 
happiness,  than  there  would  have  been,  had  Christ  not  died.  To  this  I 
answer, 

1.  That  it  is  not  true  that  Christ  endured  an  equal  quantity  of 
misery  to  that  which  would  have  been  endured  by  all  his  people  had 
they  suffered  the  curse  of  the  law.  This  was  not  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person.  If  a  king  were  to  condemn  his  son 
to  lose  an  ear  or  a  hand,  it  would  doubtless  be  esteemed,  by  all  his 
subjects,  a  proof  of  far  greater  displeasure  in  the  king,  than  if  he  should 
order  some  mean  criminal  to  the  gallows;  and  it  would  tend  more 
effectually  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law,  for  the  violation  of  which 
this  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  prince. 

2.  That  if  it  were  true  that  Christ  endured  the  very  same  quantity  of 
misery  which  was  due  to  all  his  people ;  still,  by  his  death,  an  infinite  gain 
accrues  to  the  universe.  For  though  the  misery,  on  this  supposition,  is 
in  both  cases  the  same,  and  balances  itself;  yet  the  positive  happiness 
obtained  by  the  death  of  Christ,  infinitely  exceeds  that  which  was  lost  by 
Christ  As  the  eternal  Logos  was  capable  of  neither  enduring  misery, 
nor  losing  happiness,  all  the  happiness  lost  by  the  substitution  of  Christ, 
was  barely  that  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  during  only  thirty-three  years, 
or  rather  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  life :  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  that  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  as  happy  as  men  in  gen- 
eral, find  enjoyed  as  much  or  more  good  than  he  suffered  evil.  But  the 
happiness  gained  by  the  substitution  of  Christ,  is  that  of  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues.  R<jv.  7 :  9.  Now  if  the  happiness  of  one  man  for  three  years,  or 
at  most  for  thirty-three  years,  be  equal  to  that  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude throughout  eternity,  with  the  addition  of  the  greater  happiness  which 
Christ  himself  must  enjoy  now  that  he  has  brought  so  many  sons  to  glory, 
beyond  what  be  would  have  enjoyed,  if  all  these  had  been  plunged  in  in- 
conceivable and  endless  misery ;  then  it  may  be  justly  said,  on  the  pres- 
ent hyix)thcsis,  that  by  ^e  substitution  of  Christ  no  advantage  is  gained 
to  the  universe.  But  if  the  latter  infinitely  exceed  the  former,  the  gain 
to  the  universe,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
equal  to  those  to  which  all  his  people  were  exposed,  is  infinite. 

I  may  also  hence  take  occasion  to  oppose  an  opinion  which  appears  to 
me  erroneous ;  which  is,  that  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  was  in  a 
great  measure  designed  to  show  us,  that  the  divine  law  may  be  obeyed 
by  men.  It  shows,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  obeyed  by  a  man  in  personal 
union  with  the  divine  nature.    But  how  does  .this,  show  that  it  may  be 
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obeyed  by  a  mere  man  ?  If  we  should  also  allow  that  it  shows,  that  a 
man  bom  into  the  world  in  perfect  innocence,  and  who  is  not  a  fallen 
creature,  may  obey  the  law;  yet  how  does  this  prove  that  it  may  be 
obeyed  by  a  fallen  creature,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  It  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  there  is  no  inability  in  men  to  obey  the  law,  except 
that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature,  consisting  in  the  disinclination  or  disaffec- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  which  does  not  in  the  least  excuse  them  in  their 
disobedience.  But  this  is  manifest  by  other  considerations  than  the  per- 
fect obedience  of  Christ ;  if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  manifest  at  alL 

Another  remark  which  naturally  offers  itself  in  discoursing  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  Christ's  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  without  submit- 
ting to  the  curse,  would  by  no  means  prove  the  justice  of  that  curse. 
This  is  the  idea  of  some :  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  that  his  mere  obedience  of  these  proves  the 
justice  both  of  the  precepts  and  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  I  have  already 
given  the  reasons  by  which  I  am  made  to  believe,  that  the  obedience  of 
Christ  does  not  prove  the  precepts  of  the  law  to  be  just.  But  if  it  did 
prove  the  precepts  to  be  just,  it  would  not  therefore  prove  the  penalty  too 
to  be  just  As  the  precepts  of  any  law  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  yet 
may  be  enforced  by  a  penalty  which  is  unjust  and  cruel ;  so  the  proof  that 
the  precept  is  just,  does  not  at  all  prove  but  that  the  penalty  may  be  unjust 
and  cruel.  Indeed  as  the  penalty  of  any  law  is  designed  to  support  and 
enforce  the  precept  of  that  law,  so  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  penalty, 
proves  the  justice  of  the  precept ;  because  not  the  slightest  penalty  can  be 
just,  when  applied  to  enforce  an  unjust  precept  But  this  rule  when  in- 
verted, doth  not  hold  good.  To  prove  the  justice  of  a  precept,  does  by  no 
means  prove  the  justice  of  the  penalty  by  which  that  precept  is  enforced. 
So  that  if  Christ  have  proved  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  to  be  just, 
this  by  no  means  infers  the  justice  of  its  penalty.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Clirist  came  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  all  that  he  has  done 
to  this  eff*ect  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  precepts  only ;  and  if 
he  have  done  nothing  to  establish  the  justice  of  the  penal  part,  considered 
by  itself;  the  aspect  of  the  whole  will  be,  that  the  penal  part  is  unjusti- 
fiable, and  that  for  this  reason  he  did  not  pretend  to  justify  it 

The  subject  which  hath  been  under  our  consideration  also  shows  us, 
in  what  sense  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  agreeable  to  God.  It  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  incredible  that  mere  pain  should  be  agreeable  to  a 
God  of  infinite  goodness;  that  therefore  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
agreeable  to  God  only  as  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  virtue  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  disposition  to  obey  the  divine  law.  If  by  mere  pain  be  meant 
pain  abstracted  from  the  obedience  of  Christ,  I  cannot  see  why  it  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  God*    It  certainly  is  in  the  danmed;  and  for  the 
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same  reaacm  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord. 
The  Father  was  pleased  with  the  pains  of  his  Son,  as  thcj  were  neces- 
Bary  to  support  the  authority  of  his  law  and  govemmelit,  in  the  salvation 
of  sinners. 

Another  reflection  naturally  suggested  by  this  subject  is,  that  in  pun- 
ishing some  sinners  according  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  in  requiring  an 
adequate  atonement  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  others,  God  acts,  not 
6x>m  any  contracted,  selfish  motives,  but  from  the  most  noble  benevo- 
lence and  regard  to  the  public  good.  It  hath  oflen  and  long  since  been 
made  a  matter  of  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  and  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  that  they  represent  the 
Deity  as  having  regard  merely  to  his  own  honor  and  dignity,  and  not  to 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  therefore  represent  him  as  deficient  in 
goodness.  But  can  it  be  pretended  to  be  a  proof  of  goodness  in  Grod,  to 
suffer  his-  own  law,  which  is  the  perfect  rule  of  virtue,  to  fall  into  con- 
tempt ?  However  it  might  afford  relief  to  some  individuals,  if  God  were 
to  suffer  his  moral  kingdom  to  be  dissolved ;  can  it  be  for  the  general 
good  of  the  system  of  his  creatures  ?  Is  it  not  manifestly  necessary  to 
the  general  good  of  the  created  system,  that  God's  moral  kingdom  be  up- 
holden  ?  and  that  therefore  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  vigor  of 
the  divine  government  be  maintained  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  also  necessary  to 
the  general  good  that  punishments  be  infiicted  on  the  disobedient  and 
lawless ;  or  that  they  be  pardoned  in  consequence  only  of  a  proper  satis- 
£ac\ion  or  atonement. 

So  that  those  very  doctrines  which  of  all  others  are  made  matter  of 
the  most  objection  to  the  divine  goodness  or  benevolence,  are  clear  proofs 
of  goodness,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  it.  If  a  prince  should  either 
make  no  laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects,  or  should  never  exe- 
cute them,  but  should  suffer  all  crimes  to  pass  with  impunity,  you 
would  by  no  means  esteem  him  a  good  prince,  aiming  at  the  good  of  his 
subjects ;  you  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  either  very  weak  or 
very  wicked. 

In  reflecting  On  this  subject,  we  may  notjce  the  reason  why  so  many 
who  profess  to  be  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  yet  place  tlie 
atonement  in  that  in  which  it  dfts  by  no  means  consist.  The  principal 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  conceived  that  the  idea  of  Christ's 
having  suffered  an  equivalent  to  the  punishment  to  which  all  his  people 
were  exposed,  is  inconsistent  with  grace  in  their  pardon.  But  if  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  properly  to  state  the  ideas  of  justice  and  grace,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  as  much  grace  in  the  pardon  of  sinners  on  account  of 
such  an  atonement  as  that  just  mentioned,  as  there  would  be  on  account 
of  an  atonement  consisting  in  mere  obedience ;  or  as  there  would  be  in 
pardon  without  any  atonement  at  all. 
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Hence  also  we  see,  that  the  death  of  Christ  m  our  stead,  is  not  useless 
or  in  vain.  The  opposers  of  Christ's  substitution  and  atonement  assert^ 
that  no  good  end  is  answered  by  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent,  amiable^ 
and  virtuous  person,  in  the  stead  of  the  guilty.  But  surely  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  moral  government  of  Grod,  is  not  a 
vain  or  unimportant  end.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  Zaleucus,  having  made 
a  law  that  all'  adulterers  should  have  both  their  eyes  put  out,  and  hia 
own  son  being  the  first  who  transgressed,  put  out  one  of  his  own  eyes 
and  one  of  his  son's.  Hereby  he  spared  his  son  in  part,  and  yet  as 
effectually  supported  the  authority  of  his  law,  as  if  it  had  been  literally 
executed.  Nor  was  it  in  vain  that,  during  the  late  war,  a  soldier  in  the 
American  army,  of  a  robust  constitution,  pitying  his  fellow-soldier  of  a 
slender  constitution,  who  was  condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number  of 
stripes,  petitioned  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  criminal,  and  actually  re- 
ceived the  stripes.*  For  the  authority  of  the  martial  law  was  effectually 
supported,  and  perhaps  by  this  means,  the  life  or  future  health  and  ser- 
vice of  the  criminal  were  preserved,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost. 

Neither  was  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  any  injury 
done  to  an  innocent  person.  As  well  may  we  say  that  Zaleucus,  or  the 
soldier  just  mentioned,  were  injured;  or  that  a  man  is  injured  when 
another  man  receives  the  money  of  him,  which  he  voluntarily  tenders  in 
payment  of  the  debt  of  a  third  person ;  or  that  a  man  is  ii^ured  by  the 
surgeon,  who  takes  off  his  leg  to  preserve  his  life,  the  man  himself  con- 
senting, and  desiring  him  so  to  do. 

Again ;  we  may  observe  in  what  sense  justice  and  the  divine  law  are 
satisfied  by  the  death  of  Christ;  and  in  what  sense  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  properly  called*  a  satisfaction.  It  is  only  the  third  kind  of  jus- 
tice before  mentioned,  that  is  satisfied  by  the  death  of  Christ  No  man, 
for  the  reasons  already  given,  will  pretend  that  commutative  justice  is 
satisfied  by  Christ ;  for  the  controversy  between  God  and  the  sinner  is 
not  concerning  property.  Nor  is  distributive  justice  satisfied.  If  it  were, 
there  would  indeed  be  no  more  grace  in  the  discharge  of  the  sinner,  than 
there  is  in  the  discharge  of  a  criminal,  when  he  hath  endured  the  full 
punishment  to  which,  according  to  law,  he  hath  been  condemned.  If  dis- 
tributive justice  were  satisfied,  it  would  have  no  further  claim  on  the  sin- 
ner. And  to  punish  him,  when  this  kind  of  justice  has  no  claim  on  him, 
is  to  treat  him  more  unfavorably  or  severely  than  his  personal  character 
deserves.  If  so,  the  penitent  believer,  considered  in  his  own  person,  de- 
serves, even  aiccording  to  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  no  ptmishment; 
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and  that  merely  because  be  repents  and  believes :  and  if  so,  repentance 
and  faith  satLsfj  the  law,  or  are  the  curse  of  it,  as  I  have  already  shown. 
If  distributive  justice  be  satisfied,  it  admits  of  no  further  punishment,  and 
to  punish  him  further,  would  be  as  positively  ui\just,  as  to  continue  a  man's 
punishment,  after  he  hath  endured  the  full  penalty  of  any  law.  If  distrib- 
utive justice  be  satisfied  by  Christ,  in  the  behalf  of  sinners,  then  the 
rule  of  distributive  justice  is  not  the  personal  character  of  a  man,  but  the 
character  of  his  friend,  his  advocate,  or  representative  ;  any  man  has  a 
right,  on  the  footing  of  distributive  justice,  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
character  of  his  fnend  or  representative.  Therefore  if  a  subject  rebel 
against  his  sovereign,  and  procure  a  man  of  a  most  unexceptionable  and 
amiable  character,  to  represent  him  and  plead  his  cause  before  his  sover- 
eign, he  has  a  right,  on  the  footing  of  distributive  justice,  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  character  of  his  representative ;  and  if  he  be  not  thus 
treated,  he  suffers  an  injury ;  he  b  abused.  On  this  principle,  no  prince 
or  magistrate  will  have  a  right  to  punish,  for  any  crime,  a  subject  who 
can  procure  a  man  of  a  virtuous  life  to  represent  him  and  plead  his 
cause. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  distributive  justice  is  satisfied  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  because  he  placed  himself  in  our  stead,  and  suffered  in 
our  room;  and  that  whenever  a  person  thus  substitutes  himself  for 
another,  and  suffers  the  punishment  due  to  that  other,  that  other  hath 
a  right  to  a  discharge,  as  distributive  justice  is  then  satisfied.  Now, 
according  to  this  objection,  the  true  idea  of  distributive  justice  is,  to 
treat  a  man  either  according  to  his  own  sufferings,  or  according  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  representative.  And  if  according  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  representative,  why  not  according  to  the  obedience  of  his  repre- 
sentative ?  And  this  brings  us  just  where  we  wpre ;  that  every  man  may, 
in  justice,  demand  to  be  treated  according  to  the  character  of  his 
representative ;  which  is  absurd. 

Distributive  justice,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  satisfied  by  the  death  of 
Christ  But  general  justice  to  the  Deity  and  to  the  universe  is  satisfied. 
That  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ  which  supports  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  renders  it  consistent  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  system,  to  pardon  the  sinner. 

In  the  same  sense  the  law  of  Grod  is  satisfied  by  the  death  of  Christ; 
I  mean  as  the  divine  glory  and  the  general  good,  which  are  the  great 
ends  of  the  law,  are  secured.  In  this  sense  only  is  the  atonement  of 
Christ  properly  called  a  satisfaction  ;  God  is  satisfied,  as  by  it  his  glory 
and  the  good  of  his  system  are  secured  and  promoted. 

Ol^eetion.   But  is  not  distributive  justice  displayed  in  the  death  of 
Christ  ?   Antwer.  The  question  is  ambiguous ;  if  the  meamng  be,  is  not 
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distribntiye  justice  satisfied  ?  I  answer,  for  tlie  reasons  already  given, 
in  the  negative.  If  the  meaning  be,  is  there  not  an  exhibition  made  in 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  of  the  punishment  to  which  the 
sinner  is  justly  liable?  I  answer  in  the  affirmative :  distributive  justice 
is,  in  this  sense,  displayed  in  the  death  of  Christ.  But  it  is  no  more 
displayed,  than  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  displayed  in  the  death  of 
Christ 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  sense  in  which  justice  admits  of 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  hath  been  said,  that  justice  admits  of  several 
things  which  it  does  not  demand ;  that  it  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Paul, 
but  does  not  demand  it.  And  it  would  admit  also  of  the  damnation  of 
Paul,  but  does  not  demand  that.  But  in  these  instances  the  word 
justice  is  used  in  two  very  different  senses,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  When  it  is  said  justice  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Paul, 
the  third  kind  of  justice  before  described  must  be  intended.  The 
general  good  admits  it ;  neither  the  glory  of  Grod,  nor  the  good  of  the 
system,  opposes  it. 

But  distributive  justice,  which  requires  every  man  to  be  treated 
according  to  his  personal  character,  does  not  admit  that  Paul  should  be 
saved;  so  far  as  this  kind  of  justice^  says  any  thing  concerning  this 
matter,  it  demands  that  Paul  be  punished  according  to  law :  and  if  this 
justice  be  made  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  the  case,  Paul  will  inevitably 
be  cast  off.  This  kind  of  justice  no  more  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Paul 
than  it  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Judas.  But  it  is  said,  that  '^  justice 
admits  of  the  salvation  of  Paul,  but  does  not  demand  it"  Justice  to  the 
universe  does  demand  it,  as  fully  as  admit  of  it,  and  the  universe  would 
suffer  an  injury,  if  he  were  not  to  be  saved ;  but  justice  to  the  universe 
neither  demands  nor  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Judas.  Whereas  dis- 
tribuUve  justice  to  Paul  personally,  as  much  demands  that  he  be  not 
saved,  as  that  Judas  be  not  saved. 

But  if  we  will  make  a  distincdon  between  what  justice  admits  and 
what  it  denuuids,  the  true  and  only  distinction  seems  to  be  this :  justice 
admits  of  any  thing  which  is  not  positively  unjust;  of  any  fisivor,  however 
great  or  manifold;  but  it  demands  nothing  but  barely  what  is  just, 
without  the  least  &vor,  and  which,  being  refused,  positive  injustice  would 
be  done.  Distributive  justice,  then,  admits  of  the  salvation  of  Judas  or  of 
any  other  sinner,  as  surely  no  injustice  would  be  done  Judas  in  his 
salvation ;  but  it  demands  not  this,  as  it  is  a  mere  favor,  or  something 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  justice ;  or  it  is  no  injury  to  Judas,  that  he  is 
not  saved.  Neither  does  distributive  justice  demand  the  salvation  of 
Paul  But  public  justice  both  admits  and  demands  both  the  salvation 
cf  Paul  and  the  ^^tn^fltwn  of  Judas.    On  the  other  hand,  it  neither 
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Admits  nor  demanda  the  damnation  of  Paul,  nor  the  salvation  of  Judas. 
But  distributive  justice,  according  to  the  present  distinction  between  the 
meaning  of  the  words  admit  and  demand,  though  it  admits  both  of  the 
salvation  and  damnation  of  both  Paul  and  Judas,  jet  demands  neither 
the  salvation  nor  damnation  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  or,  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  no  injustice  would  be  done  either  to  Paul  or 
Judas  personally,  if  thej  were  both  saved  or  both  damned.  Distributive 
justice  never  demands  the  punishment  of  any  criminal,  in  any  instance ; 
because  no  ii^jury  would  be  dome  him,  if  he  were  graciously  pardoned. 
It  demands  only  that  a  man  be  not  punished  being  innocent ;  or  be  not 
punished  beyond  his  demerit ;  and  that  he  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
positive  merit. 

These  observations  may  help  us  io  understand  a  distinction,  which  to 
many  hath  appeared  groundless  or  perplexing ;  I  mean  the  distinction  of 
the  merit  of  condignity  and  merit  of  congruity.  Merit  of  both  these 
kinds  refers  to  rewards  only,  and  has  no  reference  to  punishments ;  and 
that  is  deserved  by  a  merit  of  condignity  which  cannot  be  withholden 
without  positive  injury.  That  is  deserved  by  a  merit  of  congruity  which 
is  a  proper  expression  of  the  sense  which  the  person  rewarding  has,  of 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  person  rewarded ;  which,  however,  may  be 
withholden  without  positive  injury.  Of  the  former  kind  is  the  merit, 
which  every  good  and  faithful  citizen  has,  of  protection  in  bis  person, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  the  merit  of  a  laborer  who  has  earned  his 
wages.  These  cannot  be  withholden  without  positive  injury.  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  merit,  which  some  eminently  wise  and  virtuous 
citizens  have,  of  distinguishing  honors  or  marks  of  esteem.  If  these  be 
withholden,  the  proper  objects  of  them  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  neg^ 
lected,  but  not  positively  injured. 

This  subject  teaches,  also,  in  what  sense  Grod  was  under  obligation  to 
accept,  on  the  behalf  of  the  sinner,  the  mediation  and  atonement  of  Christ. 
It  hath  been  said,  that  when  Christ  offered  to  make  atonement  for  sin- 
ners, God  was  under  the  same  obligation  to  accept  the  offer,  as  a  creditor 
is  to  accept  the  proposal  of  any  man  who  offers  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another.  This  is  not  true ;  because,  in  matters  of  property,  all  that  the 
creditor  hath  a  right  to  is  his  property.  This  being  offered  him,  by 
whomsoever  the  offer  be  made,  he  has  the  offer  of  his  right ;  and  if  he 
demand  more,  he  exceeds  his  right ;  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  refuse 
to  give  up  the  obligation,  on  the  offer  of  a  third  person  to  pay  the  debt, 
than  to  refuse  the  same  when  the  same  offer  is  made  by  the  debtor  him- 
self. All  will  own,  that  if  a  creditor  were  to  refuse  to  receive  payment 
and  give  up  the  obligation  when  the  debtor  offers  payment,  it  would  be 
abusive  and  unjust;  and  let  any  man  assign  a  reason  why  it  is  not 
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eqiialljr  abusive  and  unjust,  not  to  receive  the  payment  and  to  give  up  the 
obligation  when  payment  is  offered  by  a  third  person. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  atoning  for  crimes  in  which  distributive, 
not  commutative  justice,  is  concerned.  As  the  rule  of  distributive  justice 
is  the  personal  character  of  the  person  to  be  rewarded  or  punished,  and 
not  property ;  if  a  magistrate  refuse  to  accept  any  substitute,  and  insist 
on  punishing  the  criminal  himself,  he  treats  him  no  otherwise  than  ao» 
cording  to  his  personal  character,  and  the  criminal  suffers  no  injustice  or 
abuse.  Nor  is  the  magistrate  under  any  obligation  of  distributive  justice^ 
or  justice  to  the  criminal  himself,  to  accept  a  substitute. 

It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  such  that  it  maj 
be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good  that  the  offered  substitute  be  ao- 
cepted ;  in  this  case  vrisdom  and  goodness  or  public  justice  will  require 
that  it  be  accepted,  and  the  criminal  discharged. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  it  hath  also  been  said,  that  when  Christ 
offered  to  become  a  substitute  and  to  make  atonement  for  sinners,  God 
was  under  no  obligation  to  accept  the  proposal.  This,  I  conceive,  is  as 
wide  of  the  truth,  as  that  he  was  under  the  same  obligation  to  accept  the 
proposal,  as  a  creditor  is  to  accept  the  proposal  of  a  third  person  to  pay 
the  debt  of  his  friend.  The  truth  is,  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  moral  system  did  require  that  Christ  should  become  a  substi- 
tute for  sinners,  and  that  his  offered  substitution  should  be  accepted  by 
God.  This  was  dictated  and  recommended  by  both  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. So  far,  therefore,  as  wisdom  and  goodness  could  infer  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  Father  to  accept  the  substitution  of  his  Son,  he  was  under 
obligation  to  accept  it.  But  this  obligation  was  only  that  of  the  third 
kind  of  justice  before  explained,  a  regard  to  the  general  good. 

This  subject  further  teaches  us,  that  that  constitution  which  requires 
an  atonement  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  nothing  arbitrary. 
That  divine  constitution  which  is  wise  and  good,  as  being  necessary  to 
the  good  of  the  moral  system,  is  not  arbitrary.  But  if  an  atonement  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  the 
honor,  vigor,  and  even  existence  of  the  divine  moral  government,  while 
sinners  are  pardoned,  undoubtedly  that  constitution  which  requires  an 
atonement  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  is  the  dictate  of  wbdom 
and  goodness,  and  by  no  means  of  an  arbitrary  spirit. 

Hence  we  also  learn  in  what  sense  the  death  of  Christ  renders  God 
propitious  to  sinners.  It  does  so  only  as  it  supports  the  authority  of  his 
law  and  government,  and  renders  the  pardon  of  sinners  consistent  with 
the  good  of  the  system  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Finally ;  this  subject  teaches  the  groundlessness  of  that  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  that  it  represents  the  Deity  as  inexorable.    If 
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to  refiiM  to  pardon  sinnen  unless  it  be  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with 
the  good  of  the  moral  system,  is  to  be  inexorable ;  then  that  God  will  not 
pardon  sinners  without  atonement,  or  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with 
the  authority  of  his  law,  and  with  the  authority  and  even  existence  of  his 
moral  government,  is  indeed  a  proof  that  Grod  is  inexorable*  But  unless 
it  be  an  instance  of  inexorability  that  God  will  not  pardon  sinners,  unless 
it  be  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  moral  system,  there 
is  no  ground  to  object  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  that  it  represents  the 
Deity  as  inexorable.  On  the  other  hand,  that  God  requires  an  ajtone- 
mcnt  in  order  to  pardon,  is  an  instance  and  proof  of  truly  divine  good- 
ness ;  and  if  he  were  to  pardon  without  an  atonement,  it  would  prove 
that  he  is  destitute  of  goodness,  and  regardless  not  only  of  his  own  glory, 
but  of  the  true  happiness  of  the  system  of  his  moral  creatures. 


TWO  SERMONS. 


I. 

JUSTIFICATIOK  THBOUGH   CHBIST,  AN  ACT   OV  FBES   GBACE. 

II. 

THE  LAW  IN  ALL  RESPECTS  SATISFIED  BT  OVR  SAVIOUR,  IN  REGARD 
TO  THOSE  ONLY  WHO  BELONG  TO  HIM  ;  OR,  NONE  BUT  BELIEVERS 
SAVED   THROUGH  THE  ALL-SUFFICIENT   SATISFACTION   OF   CHRIST. 
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SERMON  I. 


JUSTIFICATION  THBOUGH  CHBIST,  AN  ACT  OP  FBEE  GBACE. 


Being  justified  fbeelt  bt  his  obacb,  thbouoh  the  bbdehption  that  is  nr 

CHRIST  JESUS.  —  Bomans  8:  24. 

The  point  labored  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  is  the  impossi- 
bilitjr  of  salvation  for  any  of  mankind,  on  the  footing  of  mere  law,  or  of 
personal  righteousness.  The  apostle  hath  proved  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  all  under  sin;  and  hence  he  infers,  as  the  necessary 
consequence,  that,  ^  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified in  the  siglit  of  God.''  This  point  being  established,  that  the 
original  way  of  life  was  how  forever  barred  against  the  race  of  fallen 
man,  the  apostle  proceeds,  for  the  comfort  of  sinners,  to  open  to  view  the 
gospel  method  of  justification  through  a  Redeemer.  See  the  context, 
verse  21,  and  onward.  "  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the 
law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and 
upon  all  them  tliat  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Grod.  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

It  is  of  tlie  last  importance  that  this  new  way  of  access  into  the  divine 
favor,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  should  be  rightly  explained.  By 
many  it  has  been  so  misunderstood  as  either  to  make  void  the  law,  or 
to  frustrate  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  or  both.  Some  speculative  inaccu- 
racies also,  it  appears  to  me,  respecting  justification  through  the  atone- 
ment and  righteousness  of  Christ,  have  been  inadvertently  adopted  by 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  orthodox,  of  which  men  of  erroneous  senti- 
ments have  availed  themselves  to  very  pernicious  purposes. 

The  great  difficulty  respecting  this  subject,  to  which  I  design  to 
pay  particular  attention  at  present,  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  full  satis- 
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faction  of  Christ,  with  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the 
justification  of  sinners.     It  is  proposed,  agreeably  to  the  words  before  us, 

Ist  To  explain  gospel  justification. 

2d.  To  consider  how  this  is  through  the  redemption  of  Christ    And, 

dd.   To  show  that  still  it^is  of  the  free  grace  of  God. 

But  on  the  last  of  these  heads  I  mean  mainly  to  insist 

L  I  shall  endeavor  vciy  briefly  to  explain  what  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand by  being  justified. 

Justification  literally  signifies  judging  one  to  be  just  A  man  is  said 
to  justify  himself  when  he  asserts  his  own  innocence,  or  denies  tliat 
he  has  been  to  blame  in  any  instance.  So  one  is  said  to  justify  another 
when  he  stands  up  for  him,  or  undertxdLCs  his  vindication.  Among  the 
Jews  this  was  a  law  phrase,  or  was  used  in  reference  to  their  courts  of 
judicature.  See  Deut  25 :  1 ;  ^"  If  there  be  a  controversy  between 
men,  and  they  come  unto  judgment,  that  the  judges  may  judge  them, 
then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked." 

From  this  judicial  use  of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  legal 
justification  of  man,  had  he  persevered  in  perfect  rectitude,  would  have 
been  the  sentence  of  hb  Maker,  pronouncing  him  righteous,  and  confirm- 
ing him  in  immortal  happiness.  But  gospel  justification  —  the  justifica- 
tion of  fallen  men  before  a  holy  and  just  God,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
something  peculiar  in  it  The  application  of  Che  word  to  this  case,  must 
be  understood  as  borrowed  and  figurative ;  yet  the  thing  intended  is  suf- 
ficiently analogous  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  well  warrant 
this  metaphorical  use.  It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  legal  and  literal 
justification  of  the  righteous  in  the  two  most  essential  points.  It  implies 
an  acquittance  from  sin  as  exposing  to  eternal  death,  and  the  grant  of  a 
sure  title  to  everlasting  life. 

1st  Grospel  justification  implies  an  acquittance  from  all  sin,  as  ex- 
posing to  eternal  death.  To  this  purpose  see  Acts  13 :  3d,  39  ;  "  Be  it 
known  unto  you  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses."  In  the  Mosaic  law,  provision  was  made  for  cleansing 
persons  from  ceremonial,  but  not  from  moral,  transgressions.  Not  from 
sin,  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  observes,  ''as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science." Hence  David  says.  Psalm  51 :  16,  ''  For  thou  desirest  not  sac- 
rifice, else  would  I  give  it"  That  is,  there  were  no  sin-ofierings 
instituted  for  such  crimes  as  those  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  But 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  believers  are  justified  from  all  things. 
His  ^  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin."    Accordingly  we  read,  Bom.  8 : 1, 
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^  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.''  That  is,  no  condemnation  to  eternal  death.  Not  that  there  is 
no  kind  of  condenmation  to  those  w4io  are  justified  according  to  the  new 
covenant  The  best  saints  are  liable  to  temporal  punishments,  notwith- 
standing their  justification.  Moses  and  David  and  Hezekiah  were 
condemned  for  their  sins,  and  sorelj  punished  for  them  in  this  worldy 
though  good  men,  and  interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  St 
Paul,  reproving  the  Corinthians  for  their  unworthy  attendance  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  says,  ^  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep.  For  if  we  would  judge  ourselves  we  should  not  be 
judged.  But  when  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world."  Believers,  by  being  justifie4» 
are  not  exempted  from  all  expressions  of  the  divine  displeasure.  The  par- 
don implied  in  this  gracious  act  of  Grod  is  only  a  discharge  from  the  condem- 
^  nation  of  the  wicked  ;  that  is,  from  futttre  and  eternal  punishment     But, 

2d.  Gospel  justification  implies  the  grant  of  a  sure  title  to  eternal  life. 

This  is  more  than  merely  being  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Adam,  before  his  fall,  was  perfectly  free  from  all  condemnation;  but 
he  was  not*  confirmed  in  the  divine  favor.  He  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  probation  with  only  a  conditional  promise  of  final  happiness.  If  he 
obeyed  he  was  to  live ;  if  he  disobeyed  he  was  to  die.  And  he  had  no 
assurance  of  effectual  grace  to  preserve  him  from  final  apostasy  and 
perdition.  In  this  last  respect,  the  case  of  those  who  are  justified 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  essentially  different 
Indeed,  some  have  supposed  that  believers  in  Christ,  have,  in  thb  life, 
only  conditional  promises  of  final  salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
persevering  obedience  of  the  gospel  is  made  necessary  in  order  to  eternal 
life.  It  is  written,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  He  that  endureth  to  the 
end,"  says  Christ,  *^  the  same  shall  be  saved.  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 

From  such  passages  as  these  many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  all 
the  promises  of  the  second  covenant,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  only 
conditional,  and  depend  upon  the  mutable  will  of  man  for  their  ultimate 
accomplishment  But  texts  enough  may  be  produced,  which  assert  the 
absolute  safety  of  all  who  are  once  justified  by  faith.  Justification  and 
glorification  are  spoken  of  as  infallibly  connected,  Rom.  8 :  30  ;  ^  Whom 
he  justifieth,  them  he  also  glorifieth."  And  our  Saviour  says,  John  5 :  24, 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  belie veth 
on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation.'' 
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"Nor  are  these  at  all  inconsistent  with  those  other  texts,  which  imply 
that  none  shall  be  saved  at  last,  but  such  as  obey  the  gospel  to  the 
end  of  life.  For  perseverance  in  flfith  and  holiness  maj  be  made  abso- 
Intelj  sure  in  the  first  justification.  And  that  this  is  actually  the  case  is 
most  evident  from  Scripture.  Christ  says  of  his  sheep  —  of  all  who 
*^  hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him,  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  ;  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  Those 
who  truly  believe,  we  are  taught,  are  not  of  them  that  draw  back  unto 
perdition.  .  They  are  said  to  be  "kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
fiuth,  unto  salvation.''  Wo  may  be  confident  of  this  very  thing,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle,  that  he  who  hath  begun  a  good  woi^  in  any  one  —  a 
work  of  faith  with  power  —  he  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ  From  these  passages,  and  many  more  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  appears  evident  enough  that  those  who  have  once  obtained  Gospel 
justification,  are  not  only  put  into  a  new  state  of  trial  upon  a  milder 
constitution,  according  to  which  it  is  possible  they  may  be  finally  saved ; 
but  that  their  salvation  is  made  infallible,  by  this  better  covenant,  estab- 
lished upon  better  promises ;  this  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things,  and  sure.  * 

II.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  the  essential  ground 
of  gospel  justification. 

To  redeem,  signifies  to  deliver ;  more  strictly,  and  most  commonly,  to 
deliver  by  ransom.  There  were  various  laws  in  Israel  concerning  re- 
demptions :  the  redemption  of  lives,  of  lost  inheritances,  and  of  persons 
sold  to  slavery.  Every  first-bom  male,  according  to  law,  was  the  Lord's ; 
but  the  first-bom  of  man,  and  the  firsthngs  of  certain  beasts  might  not 
be  sacrificed ;  provision  was  therefore  made  for  their  being  redeemed  by 
the  substitution  of  others  in  their  stead.  See  Exod.  13 :  13 ;  "  Every 
firstling  of  an  ass  thou  slialt  redeem  with  a  lamb ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  his  neck  ;  and  all  the  first-bom  of  man 
amongst  thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem."  With  regard  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  inheritances,  see  Lev.  25 :  25  ;  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  hath  sold  away  of  his  possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  re- 
deem it,  then  shall  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  had  sold."  Of  the 
redemption  of  Israelites  who  had  sold  themselves,  see  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  47-49  ;  "  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy 
brother  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger ;  after  that 
he  is  sold  he  may  be  redeemed  again ;  one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem 
him :  either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son  may  redeem  him,  or  any  that 
is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  his  family  may  redeem  him ;  or,  if  he  be 
able,  he  may  redeem  himself." 

In  allusion  to  these  and  such  like  redemptions  in  Israel,  Christ  is 
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called  our  Bedeemer,  and  is  Mud  to  be  made  of  God  unto  us  redemption* 
Agreeably  to  these  different  instances  and  wajs  of  redeeming,  the  re* 
demption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  maj  be  understood  as  comprehending^ 
both  the  merit  of  his  obedience,  and  the  manifestation  of  divine,  justice 
made  bj  his  sufferings,  in  our  nature  and  stead.  We  were  waxen  poor ; 
our  eternal  inheritance  was  alienated ;  and  such  was  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ^  was  rich,  that  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  He  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant  —  the  nature  and  place  of  man,  and,  in  that  nature  and  ca- 
pacity, obeyed  perfectly  his  Father's  law  as  man  ought  to  have  done,  that 
'^  by  his  obedience  many  might  be  made  righteous,"  and  obtain  the  inhere 
itance  of  eternal  life.  We  had  sold  ourselves ;  the  Son  of  Man  therefore, 
our  kinsman,  came  to  seek  and  to  save — to  ransom  and  redeem  us. 
Hence  we  are  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price ;  and  to  be  redeemed,  not 
with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  We  were  devoted  to  utter  destruction  ;  for  it  is  said,  *^  The 
80ul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die ;  and,  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  an  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  Christ  there- 
fore suffered  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust  He  hath  redeemed  us  ftcm> 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions ;  he  wa^  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

What  rendered  the  vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
necessary,  was,  that  we  might  have  remission  of  sins  and  the  rewards 
of  the  righteous,  and  yet  the  honor  of  the  divine  law  and  government 
be  maintained.  '^To  justify  the  wicked,  is  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  This  were  to  countenance  in- 
iquity, and  to  cast  an  indelible  slur  on  his  own  glorious  character.  It 
were  to  bring  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  and  the  eternal  Lawgiver 
of  the  universe  into  disregard  and  contempt  God  had  g^ven  a  law 
which  was  holy  and  just  and  good.  He  had  enforced  this  law  with  in- 
finite sanctions,  that  it  might  be  forever  observed  and  had  in  reverence. 
This  law  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  man,  and  therefore  the  reward  of 
righteousness  could  not  be  given  him.  This  law  had  been  openly  violated 
by  man,  and  therefore  the  penalty  of  transgression  and  disobedience  must 
be  inflicted  upon  him.  ^  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 
Better  never  to  give  a  law,  than  to  let  the  violation  of  it  pass  with  im- 
punity. But  the  holy  law  of  God  was  not  rashly  given.  His  own 
glory,  and  the  good  of  the  moral  creation,  required  that  there  should  be 
auch  a  law,  and  that  the  dignity  of  it  should  be  supported.  A  lawless 
licentious  universe  were  infinitely  worse  than  none.  Hence  heaven  and 
earth  might  sooner  pass  away,  or  be  annihilated,  than  the  divine  law  be 
made  vmd,  or  one  tittle  of  it  fiul  and  not  be  fblfiUed. 

^   6 
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But  the  letter  of  a  law  may  possibly  be  deviated  from,  and  yet  the 
spirit  of  it  be  supported,  and  the  design  of  it  fully  obtained.  We  are 
told  of  a  certain  ancient  king  (Zaleuchus,  king  of  the  Locrians)  who, 
that  he  might  effectually  suppress  adultery,  which  exceedingly  prevailed 
among  his  subjects,  enacted  a  law  that  the  adulterer  should  be  punished 
with  the  loss  of  both  his  eyes.  His  own  son  was  convicted  of  this  crime. 
The  royal  father,  whose  bowels  yearned  for  him,  and  who  could  not  bear 
to  have  one  so  dear  to  liim  forever  deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  devised 
an  expedient  to  soften,  in  that  one  instance,  the  rigor  of  his  own  law,  and 
yet  not  abate  its  force  in  future.  The  king  in  a  most  public  manner, 
before  all  the  people,  had  one  of  his  own  eyes  plucked  out,  that  so  one  of 
his  6on*s  eyes  might  be  saved.  By  such  a  commutation  as  this,  by  re- 
deeming one  eye  for  his  son,  at  so  costly  a  price  as  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  own,  he  conceived  tlie  law  would  appear  as  awful,  and  be  as  great 
a  terror  to  evil-doers,  as  if  the  letter  of  it  had  been  executed.  And  it 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that,  by  this  means,  the  king's  inflexible 
determination  to  maintain  government  and  punish  transgression,  was  even 
more  strikingly  evinced  than  if  he  had  suffered  the  law  to  have  its  nat- 
ural course,  and  neither  of  his  son's  eyes  had  been  spared.  For  some 
fathers  have  been  without  natural  affection,  but  no  man  ever  yet  hated 
his  own  flesh.  The  apple  of  one's  own  eye  must  certainly  be  dear  to 
him. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
as  an  astonishing  expedient  of  inflnite  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  we 
transgressors  might  be  saved,  and  yet  God  be  just,  and  his  righteous  law 
suffer  no  dishonor.  This  is  the  constant  account  we  have  of  the  death 
of  Christ  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Thus  immediately  after  my  text, 
^Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,  &c  To 
declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus."  Thus  Eph.  1:7;  "In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  &c. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  we  should  be  redeemed  from  death.  In 
order  to  our  being  heirs  of  God,  and  having  on  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  it  was  necessary  that  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works  should  be 
fulfilled;  and  so  the  forfeited  inheritance  of  eternal  life  be  redeemed. 
This  our  Saviour  did  by  his  active  obedience.  By  his  fulfilling  all 
righteousness,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  God,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  his 
remunerating  justice,  to  give  grace  and  gloiy  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
and  belong  to  him.  Thus  it  is  written,  "He  is  made  unto  us  right- 
eousness." 

These  two  things  are  implied  in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
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The  merit  of  his  obedience,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  infleidbilitj  of 
divine  vindictive  justice,  made  bj  his  sufferings  and  death.  And  these 
two  things  were  necessary  in  order  to  our  being  justified,  and  jet  the 
spirit  of  the  law  be  maintained,  and  God  be  just 

IIL  I  proceed  to  show,  that  notwithstanding  this  plenteous  redemptimiy 
we  are  dependent  on  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  and  our  justification  is  stiU 
freely  by  his  grace. 

By  grace  is  meant  undeserved  favor.  This  is  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  The  bcstowment  of  any  good  which  nught  justly  not  be 
bestowed,  or  not  inflicting  any  evil  which  might  justly  be  inflicted,  is  a 
matter  of  free  grace.  Indeed,  in  the  New  Testament  grace  may  mean, 
doing  good  to  those  who  deserve  ill ;  this  being  actually  the  case  with 
respect  to  all  exercises  of  divine  goodness  towards  fallen  man.  How- 
ever, if  it  can  be  shown  that  no  man  has  any  claim  to  salvation  upon  the 
footing  of  justice,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose.  The  thing 
therefore  I  now  undertake  to  prove,  and  clear  up,  is  this :  That  no  man 
deserves  eternal  life,  or  even  deliverance  from  eternal  death,  on  account 
of  any  merit  belonging  to  him,  either  personal  or  imputed. 

The  idea  of  personal  merit  is  in  general  professedly  exploded.  All 
will  own  that  the  best  man  on  earth,  had  he  no  better  righteousness 
than  his  own,-  could  have  no  other  plea  than  that  of  the  publican,  ^  Gk)d 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  But,  on  Christ's  account,  it  has  commonly 
been  supposed,  believers  have  a  good  plea  even  before  the  tribunal  of 
divine  justice.  ^  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,"  and  also  by 
some  modem  writers  of  very  eminent  note,  that  through  the  atonement 
of  our  divine  Redeemer,  if  we  have  an  interest  in  him,  we  deserve 
freedom  from  all  condemnation ;  and  that,  through  his  all-perfect  right- 
eousness, we  may  demand  eternal  glory  as  our  just  due.  Very  express 
to  this  purpose  is  the  following  passage,  in  a  late  learned  and  most  excel- 
lent anthor.*  ^  The  justice  of  Grod  that  required  man's  danmation,  and 
seemed  inconsistent  with  his  salvation,  now  does  as  much  require  the  sal- 
vation of  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  as  ever  it  required  their  damnation* 
Salvation  is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  from  God,  so  that  he  may 
in  justice  demand  and  challenge  it,  not  upon  the  account  of  what  he 
himself  has  done ;  but  upon  the  account  of  what  his  surety  has  done. 
For  Christ  has  satisfied  justice  fully  for  his  sin ;  so  that  it  is  but  a 
thing  that  may  be  challenged  that  God  should  now  release  the  believer 
frtmi  pnnishment ;  it  is  but  a  piece  of  justice  that  the  creditor  should 
release  the  debtor,  when  he  has  fiiUy  paid  the  debt  And  again,  the  be- 
liever may  demand  eternal  life,  because  it  has  been  merited  by  Christ,  by 
a  merit  of  condignity." 

*  President  Edwudf.    F!nt  set  of  FtottliimMMii  Sennons,  pcHje  207. 
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ye  shall  ask  the  Father,  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  Did  our 
Saviour,  that  we  find,  ever  insinuate  an  idea  that  the  salvation  of  his  re- 
deemed ones  was  of  debt  from  the  Father?  Did  he  not,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner,  acknowledge  the  contrary?  **I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 

Do  the  inspired  apostles,  in  any  of  their  epistles  or  discourses,  teach  us 
that  the  salvation  of  believers,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  of  justice  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  grace?  Do  they  not  constantly  express  themselves  most 
clearly  in  opposition  to  this  sentiment?  ^By  the  righteousness  of  one, 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  That  as  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign,  through  righteous- 
ness, unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  that  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  " 

The  doctrine  that  justification,  and  all  subsequent  as  well  as  antece- 
dent blessings,  are  free  gifts «- matters  of  mero  grace,  is  certainly  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  But  still  the  great  question  remains ;  how  is  this 
doctrine  self-consistent?  The  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  implies 
full  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  the  highest  possible  merit  of  eternal  life ;  how 
then  can  being  justified  through  this  redemption  be  of  free  grace  ?  What 
grace  can  there  be  in  cancelling  a  debt  when  full  payment  hath  been 
made  ?  or  in  liberating  a  captive  when  an  adequate  ransom  hath  been  re- 
ceived ?  or  in  reconve3ring  an  alienated  inheritance  after  ample  recom- 
pense ?  how  is  this  difiiculty  to  be  removed  ? 

I  answer;  just  as  other  difiiculties  are  removed  into  which  we  are 
led  by  following  the  allusions  and  metaphors  of  Scripture  too  closely. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  a  resemblance,  in  all  points,  between  the  redemp- 
tion  of  Christ,  and  redemptions  among  mankind,  any  more  than  we  are 
in  other  instances  when  divine  things  are  spoken  of  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  any  more  than  we  aro  to  imagine  that  Grod  is  angry  just  as  we 
are,  or  that  he  repents  just  as  we  do,  or  that  he  hath  an  arm,  and  hands, 
and  eyes  like  ours,  because  these  things  are  ascribed  to  him  in  a  figu- 
rative manner.  From  the  use  of  the  words  ransom  and  redemption, 
we  are  no  more  obliged  to  suppose  a  literal  purchase,  or  an  obligatory 
satisfaction  in  what  our  Saviour  did  and  suffered,  than  we  are  to  sup* 
pose  thero  was  occasion  for  such  kind  of  satisfaction,  and  for  the  same- 
reasons  as  among  men.  We  are  selfish,  and  looking  for  gain  every  one. 
from  his  quarter :  but  surely  we  ought  not  to  form  a  like  idea  of  the 
infinitely  benevolent  and  ever-blessed  God.  Certainly,  **He  who  so 
k>ved  the  worid  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ* 
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eth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,^  would  have 
pardoned  and  saved  the  world  without  any  atonement  or  vicarious  right- 
eousness, had  nothing  but  want  of  goodness  prevented.  The  thing  was, 
sin  could  not  be  pardoned  and  sinners  saved,  consistently  with  just  law 
and  good  government ;  and  therefore  not  consistently  with  the  glory  of 
God  or  the  good  of  the  universe.  The  removal  of  this  just  obstacle  to 
the  reign  of  grace,  not  the  laying  Grod  under  obligation,  for  value  received, 
was  what  rendered  the  redemption  of  Christ  necessary :  and  the  former  of 
these,  not  the  latter,  is  the  end  effected  by  his  obedience  and  death. 

It  hath  indeed  been  said,  in  the  present  dispute,  that  a  door  could  not 
be  opened  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  without  making  it  necessary 
in  justice  that  they  should  be  saved.  That  justice  requires  whatever  is 
consistent  with  justice.  But  this  is  a  new  and  strange  position.  The 
perfection  of  justice  no  more  requires  that  every  thing  which  is  just 
should  be  done,  than  the  perfection  of  truth  requires  that  every  thing 
which  is  true  should  be  spoken.  If  justice  required  whatever  is  con- 
sistent with  justice,  no  grace  could  be  exercised' — no  free  favor  could 
ever  be  bestowed  in  any  instance,  either  by  God  or  man:  nothing 
more  than  mere  justice  could  ever  be  done.  That  justice  which  ex- 
cludes grace,  which  is  the  only  proper  notion  of  justice,  at  least  the  only 
one  now  under  consideration,  certainly  doth  not  require  many  things 
which  might  be  just  Justice  did  not  require  that  Grod  should  give  his 
only  begotten  Son,  yet  this  was  consistent  with  justice.  Christ  was  not 
obliged  in  justice  to  consent  to  become  incarnate  and  to  pour  out  his  soul 
unto  death,  yet  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  justice  in  his  so  doing. 
In  like  manner  it  is  now  consistent  with  justice  for  God  to  pardon 
sinners  through  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  yet  this  is  not  what  justice  re- 
quires. Grace  requires  that  the  guilty  should  be  foigiven,  provided  it 
may  be  done  consistently  with  justice,  and  without  doing  hurt  upon  the 
whole ;  but  this  doth  make  it  no  more  grace.  Wisdom  requires  what- 
soever things  are  for  the  best.  G<x)dness  requires  whatsoever  things 
are  for  the  greatest  universal  good.  But  justice,  as  excluding  grace,  re- 
quires only  whatsoever  things  are  deserved. 

Still,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  Were  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

really  adequate  to  all  the  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin?  and  did  not  his 

t  ^         obedience  actually  merit  eternal  life  by  a  merit  of  condignity  ?  and  have 

ixA-VV^  /       not  believers,  at  least,  a  just  right  and  title  to  the  atonement  and  merit 

cy^*/^i  of  Christ?    Is  not  his  righteousness  imputed  to  them  so  as  to  become 

actually  theirs  ?  And  if  these  things  be  so,  where  can  there  be  any  grace 
in  their  justification  ?  In  answer  to  all  this,  let  me  observe  the  following 
things. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  eternal  life  was  merited,  even  by  Clgist, 
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hj  a  merit  of  ^condignitj.  A  merit  of  condignitj  supposes  something 
justly  due  for  service  done.  But  it  is  impossible,  I  apprehend,  that  God 
should  receive  any  thing  for  which  he  is  justly  indebted.  '^  For  who 
hath  first  given  to  hini,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ? " 
However  ancient  divines  may  have  discoursed  about  merit  of  condignity ,  i^ 
and  merit  of  ^ngruity,  the  distinction,  I  conceive,  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  merit  at  the  hands  of  beings  who  may  receive  actual  services  to 
which  they  have  no  just  claim.  A  merit  of  condignity  can,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  no  place  in  regard  to  God. 

That  creatures  can  merit  no  good  at  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  in  this 
high  sense  of  merit,  every  one  must  be  convinced,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. They  can  render  nothing  to  God,  in  a  way  of  love  or  service,  but 
what  is  his  due  from  them.  Adam  would  not  have  deserved  any  reward 
as  a  just  debt,  had  he  remained  innocent,  and  fulfilled  the  law  of  per- 
fection. He  would  only  have  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  The 
highest  created  intelligences  can  do  no  more.  As  they  derive  their  all 
from  God,  so  they  can  render  nothing  to  him  but  what  is  of  right  his. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  Christ  was  not  a  mere  creature.  He  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  Consequently  his  merit  must  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  what  Adam's  would  have  been,  and  from  that  of  the 
angels.  The  labor  of  a  servant  cannot  bring  his  master  in  debt,  because 
it  was  that  to  which  he  had  a  just  right ;  but  if  a  neighbor,  who  is  upon 
even  terms  with  us,  labor  for  us,  we  are  indebted  to  him.  He  de- 
serves wages,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  word.  And  why 
must  there  not  in  reality  be  exactly  this  difference  between  the  obedience 
of  creatures,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  though  Christ  was  under  no  obligation  to  become 
incarnate,  yet  when  he  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  it  behoved 
him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  All  he  did  was  obedience ;  —  obedience 
justly  due,  on  our  account  at  least,  if  not  on  his  own.  God  hath  not 
received,  even  in  this  way,  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  for  which 
he  is  really  indebted.  Did  the  merit  of  Christ  as  properly  belong  to  us 
as  if  it  had  been  our  personal  merit,  we  should  have  no  ground  to  chal- 
lenge eternal  life,  nor  any  reward,  as  our  just  due.  Indeed,  in  that  case, 
we  should  not  deserve  eternal  death,  nor  any  punishment.  Therefore,  I 
must  add, 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  merit  of  Christ  is  actually  transferred  to  be- 
lievers ;  or,  that  his  righteousness  is  so  imputed  to  them  as  to  become,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  their  own  righteousness.  It  is  so  far  reckoned  to 
them  as  to  render  it  consistent  and  honorable  for  Grod,  as  above  ex- 
plained, to  be  reconciled  to  them,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  by  a 
rigorous,  or  an  adequate  personal  punishment ;  but  it  is  not  so  theirs  as 
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to  roDder  them  really  deserving  of  good,  or  undesenring  of  evfl.  The 
apostle  states  a  distinctioa  between  justification  by  works  and  bj  fidth, 
making  the  former  in  some  sense  of  debt,  but  the  latter  of  grace  entirely. 
Bom.  4:  2-5;  ^For  if  Abraham  were  justified  by  works  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  Grod.  For  what  saith  the  Scripture  ? 
Abraham  believed  Grod  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 
Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of 
debt  But  to  him  that  woiketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth 
the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness*  By  this  we  are 
plainly  taught  that  justification  by  a  righteousness  reckoned  to  us  by 
faith,  is  of  grace,  in  a  manner  different  from  justification  by  our  own  good 
works.  That  the  man  justified  by  personal  righteousness  would  have 
ground  for  glorying  as  more  deserving  than  other  men,  though  not  before 
Gfod,  as  having  reaUy  merited  eternal  life,  or  any  good  at  his  hand. 
Comparatively,  the  justification  of  such  an  one  would  be  of  debt;  it 
would  indeed  be  in  part  of  absolute  justice  to  the  exclusion  of  grace: 
that  is,  as  far  as  it  implies  only  approbation,  and  acquittance  from  the 
curse  of  the  law.  The  righteous  deserve  not  to  be  condenmed;  and 
there  is  no  grace  in  not  punbhing  them.  But  to  him  who  is  personally 
guilty,  and  is  justified  by  faith,  in  the  righteousness  of  another,  and  in 
him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly,  the  whole  is  of  grace.  The  apostle's  rea- 
soning evidentiy  supposes  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  doth  not 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  believer's  own  righteousness. 
For  if  it  did,  there  could  be  no  difference,  as  to  ground  for  glorying,  be- 
tween being  justified  by  faith  and  by  works;  and  one  would  be  just 
as  much  of  debt  as  the  other :  nor  could  it  be  true,  in  any  sense,  that 
God  justified  the  ungodly.  But  that  there  is  not  a  strict  and  proper  im- 
putation of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  believer — such  an  imputation 
as  implies  an  actual  transfer  of  merit,  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  this  subject  It  is  evident 
from  all  that  is  said  of  the  chastisements  of  believers,  of  their  confessions, 
and  of  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Were  they  as  righteous  as  Christ 
was,  —  had  they,  in  any  way,  a  perfect  righteousness,  properly  their  own, 
they  would  have  no  sins  to  confess ;  they  would  deserve  no  punishment^ 
and  need  no  pardon.  The  truth  is,  our  ill  desert  is  not  taken  away  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ  That  can  never  be  taken  away.  Nor  doth  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  render  us  deserving  of  heaven,  or  undeserving  of  helL 
When  God  justifies  believers  on  Christ's  account,  he  considers  them  still 
as  ungodly :  as  ungodly  he  punishes  them  still  in  this  world ;  and  as  well 
might  he  punish  them  with  everlasting  destruction  in  the  world  to  come, 
were  it  not  for  his  gracious  promise  to  the  contrary.  Grace  reigns 
with  unabated  lustre  in  our  justification,  and  in  the  whole  of  our  salva- 
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tioD,  notwithstanding  its  reigning  through  righteoosnesSy  because  it  is 
through  a  righteousness  not  our  own. 

Merit  is  ever  personal  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Another's  having  been  righteous,  doth  not  make  me  righteous,  if  I  have 
not  been  so  mjself ;  nor  can  the  sufferings  of  another  make  me  faultless 
wherein  I  have  been  a  sinner.  Can  a  robber  or  murderer  become  inno- 
cent, because  an  innocent  attorney  or  friend  of  hb  hath  suffered  the  penalty 
he  deserved?  Certainly  it  is  impossible.  He  must  be,  notwithstanding 
this,  as  vile,  as  great  a  criminal,  as  blameworthy,  as  ever  he  was. 
And  so  are  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings,  and  notwith- 
standing the  obedience  of  Christ 

Debts  may  be  discharged  by  an  attorney.  Damages  of  any  kind  may 
be  repaired  by  a  third  person.  But  moral  turpittide  is  not  to  be  wiped 
away  in  this  manner.  HI  desert  is  never  thus  removed.  Merit  and  de- 
merit, are  things  not  to  be  acquired  or  lost  by  proxy.  The  consequences 
of  the  good  or  evil  actions  of  one  person  may  devolve  upon  another ; 
not  the  righteousness  or  the  criminality  of  them. 

Our  crimes  were  not  transferred  to  Christ ;  only  the  sufferings  for  them* 
He  suffered  as  a  lamb,  without  blemish  and  without  spot  So  his  right- 
eousness is  not  transferred  to  us;  only  the  benefits  of  it  He  was 
numbered  with  transgressors,  and  treated  as  a  sinner,  though  innocent 
We  are  numbered  with  the  righteous,  and  treated  as  the  friends  and 
fiivorites  of  the  Most  High,  though  ungodly.  He  deserved  the  praises  of 
heaven,  when  he  was  made  a  curse  —  when  forsaken  and  expiring  on 
the  cross.  We  deserve  the  pains  of  hell,  when  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  received  into  the  embraces  of  everlasting  love.  There  is 
no  transfer  of  merit,  or  of  demerit,  one  way  or  the  other,  only  of  their 
fruits  and  consequences. 

Justice  admitted  of  lajdng  on  Christ  the  sufferings  due  for  our  sins, 
because  it  was  by  his  own  free  consent,  and  because  the  necessary  ends 
of  punishing  would  thereby  be  answered ;  not  because  he  deserved  those 
sufferings.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  now  admits  of  our  being  saved 
on  his  account,  not  because,  on  any  account,  we  deserve  salvation,  but 
only  because  by  giving  us  remission  of  sins  and  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  no  injury  will  be  done,  no  damage  will  accrue  to  the  universe. 
There  is  nothing  to  oblige  Grod  to  have  mercy  on  any  of  mankind,  only 
his  own  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  can  do  it  without  any  unright- 
eousness; and  therefore,  so  it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight  Hence  we 
are  pardoned  —  we  are  justified  —  we  shall  be  glorified,  freely  by  the  , 
grace  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  ample  foundaticm  laid  for  all  in  the 
plenteous  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ 

All  that  now  remains,  is  to  point  out  rnxme  of  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical uses,  of  this  important  subject 
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In  the  first  place ;  we  may  hence  learn  that  the  argoment  for  the 
certain  salvation  of  all  men,  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  satisfaction  and 
purchase  of  Christ,  is  inconclusive.  According  to  the  common  notion  of 
a  literal  satisfiEUStion  and  strict  purchase  in  the  atonement  and  obedience 
of  our  Saviour,  similar  exactly  to  satisfactions  and  purchases  in  matters 
of  meum  and  tuum  (i.  e.  mine  and  thine)  between  man  and  man,  this 
argument  of  the  Universalists,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  by 
some,  would  be  exceedingly  plausible :  to  me  it  appears,  it  would  indeed 
be  absolutely  unanswerable.  The  argument  stands  thus.  God  is  obliged 
in  justice  to  save  men  as  far  as  the  merit  of  Christ  extends :  but  the 
merit  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  therefore  God 
is  obliged  in  justice  to  save  all.  The  minor  proposition  I  dare  not  deny. 
I  question  not  the  sufficiency  of  the  merit  of  Christ  for  the  salvation 
of  all  mankind.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  this  sense,  Christ  ^  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all;  tasted  death  for  every  man;  and  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The  only  thing  therefore 
which  I  have  to  dispute  in  this  argument,  is  the  obligatoriness  of 
the  Redeemer's  merit,  on  the  Supreme  Being :  or,  that  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  affi>rd  any  ground  to  demand  salvation  from  God,  as  a  just 
debt.  Had  the  believer  any  right  to  challenge  pardon  and  eternal  life 
upon  this  footing,  I  see  not  but  that  all  mankind  would  have  the  same. 
If  the  merit  of  Christ  be  such  as  obliges  G^,  in  point  of  justice  to  save 
all  believers;  and  if  that  merit  be  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ; 
why  is  not  God  obliged  in  justice  to  save  all  men,  whether  believers  or 
not?  He  may  be  under  engagements  to  some  and  not  to  others  by  gra- 
cious promise,  predicated  upon  faith ;  but  if  the  obligation  be  in  absolute 
justice,  it  must  be  solely  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ ;  and  is  no 
greater  afler  a  man  has  faith  than  before.  And  if  there  be  merit  enough 
in  Christ  for  all,  it  obliges  and  must  obtain  the  salvation  of  all,  though 
all  men  have  not  faith.  That  alters  not  the  case.  Faith,  or  the  want 
of  faith,  alters  nothing  in  point  of  justice ;  only  in  point  of  promise : 
unless  the  obligatory  merit  be  in  faith  itself,  not  in  the  atonement  and 
righteousness  of  Christ  If  God  cannot  in  justice  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  the  elect,  nor  inflict  any  punishment  upon  them,  because  Christ 
died  for  them :  and  if,  in  point  of  merit,  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  God 
cannot  in  justice  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  any  man,  nor  punish 
any  man. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  certain  universal  salvation  is  established  at  once ; 
,  and  established  upon  orthodox  principles. 

The  argument,  indeed,  proves  too  much.  More  a  great  deal  than  any 
good  man  would  wish :  more,  one  would  think,  than  any  man  in  his  senses 
could  believe.    It  turns  the  tables  entirely  respecting  obligation  and  grace 
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between  Grod  and  man.  According  to  it,  all  the  obligation  is  now  on 
God*8  part ;  all  the  grace  is  on  ours !  He  is  holden  and  justly  stands 
bound  to  us;  we  are  free  from  all  obligation  to  him!  All  the  debts 
of  all  mankind,  both  of  duty  and  suffering,  are  forever  cancelled !  Christ 
hath  done  all  their  duty  for  them,  as  well  as  taken  away  all  possible 
criminality  from  them !  If  they  now  love  or  serve  God  it  is  of  mere 
gratuity!  They  are  not  at  all  obliged  so  to  do  I  If  he  bestow  upon 
them  all  the  good  in  his  power,  to  all  eternity,  it  is  of  debt  —  absolute 
debt,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  I  He  can  do  no  more  for  them 
than  by  a  merit  of  condignity  hath  been  purchased  for  them,  and  is  of 
absolute  right  due  to  them !  These  admirable  consequences  will  follow 
from  this  notion  of  the  atonement  and  merit  of  Christ,  as  necessarily  as 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  An  argument  which  thus  overthrows 
every  thing  —  all  law,  as  well  as  all  grace,  must  certainly  be  fallar 
dous,  whether  we  were  able  to  discover  the  fallacy  of  it  or  not  Yet 
some,  it  is  said,  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  such  frightful  consequences. 
They  admit  them,  and  plead  for  them.  They  allow,  at  least,  and  main- 
tain, that  men  are  not  justly  punishable  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth| 
whatever  iniquities  they  may  commit;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  man  is 
punished  of  Grod  at  all,  nor  ever  will  be.  So  firmly  are  they  estab- 
lished in  the  belief  that  the  foregoing  argument  is  demonstration,  and 
can  never  be  confuted. 

But  must  not  the  weak  place  in  this  invincible  argument  be  made 
manifest  to  all  men  ?  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself,  the  attentive,  candid 
Universalist  must  feel  this  firm  ground  give  way  under  him.  The  hope 
of  salvation  built  upon  the  idea  that  the  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
is  obliged  in  justice  to  pardon  and  save  the  vilest  of  sinners,  is  certainly 
a  very  forlorn  hope. 

That  believers  themselves  do  not  deserve  eternal  life,  nor  even  de- 
liverance from  eternal  death ;  —  that  God  is  under  no  kind  of  obligation, 
for  value  received,  even  to  them,  on  any  acconnt  whatever,  seems 
plainly  implied  in  our  text,  and  hath  been  sufficiently  illustrated,  I 
conceive,  in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  if  so,  certainly  he  cannot  be 
obliged  in  justice  to  save  all  men.  Salvation  is  sincerely  offered  to  ally 
if  they  will  thankfully  receive  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  penitently 
return,  through  him,  to  their  Creator  and  their  God.  With  regard  to 
giving  them  a  heart,  or  making  them  willing  to  do  these  things,  Giod 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.  Surely  "  by  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world,  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved,"  he  hath  not 
brought  himself  so  infinitely  indebted  to  mankind  as  to  be  in  justice 
obliged  to  save  all  the  world,  whether  they  will  or  not 

Secondly.    Hence  we  may  see,  that  the  Socinians  have  no  leason  to 
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object  against  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  though  it  were  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  and  represented  Grod  the  FaUier  as 
unforgiving,  implacable,  unmerdfiiL* 

As  manj  have  explained  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  cannot  saj  that 
these  reproaches  cast  upon  it  bj  its  adversaries,  are  altogether  unjust 
Were  it  right  to  conceive  of  it  under  the  literal  low  notion  of  paying 
debts,  or  repairing  damages,  between  man  and  man,  it  would  indeed  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  proper  remission  of  sins  to  believers,  nor  any  mercj 
in  granting  them  "  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  But  if  we 
consider  Crod  as  acting,  in  this  great  affair,  in  his  own  proper  character 
as  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  worid ;  and  requiring  atonement  in  order  to 
the  salvation  of  guilty  men,  only  for  the  support  of  public  justice,  and 
that  he  might  still  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
discovers  himself  "  abundant  in  goodness  and  ready  to  forgive ;  **  if  we 
consider,  moreover,  that  the  demerit  of  sin  is  not  at  all  taken  away,  nor 
the  need  of  pardoning  mercy  lessened  by  vicarious  sufferings;  in  a 
word,  if  the  foregoing  view  of  this  subject  be  scriptural  and  just,  what 
shadow  of  ground  can  there  be  for  any  such  reproaches  and  objections  ? 

Thirdly.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  an  easy  solution  of  a  difficulty 
which  some  have  imagined  respecting  our  being  justified  at  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  active  obedience  of  our  Saviour.  The  difficulty  is  this. 
Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  in  which  only  he  could  obey,  owed  obe- 
dience on  his  own  account,  and  therefore  could  have  no  merit  by  that- 
means  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  followers  as  the  ground  of 
their  justification.  Hereupon  some  have  supposed  and  taught,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  to  which  he  was  under  no  personal  obligation,  are 

*  Dr.  Priestley,  a  celebrated  modern  writer  on  the  side  of  Sociniaaism,  has  mndi 
to  Bay  apon  this  head.  He  says,  "  We  read  in  the  Scriptores,  that  we  are  'justified 
freely  by  the  grace  of  God.'  Bat  what  free  grace,  or  mercy,  does  there  appear  to  haye 
been  in  God,  if  Christ  gave  a  full  price  for  our  justification,  and  bore  the  infinite 
weight  of  divine  wrath  ^n  our  account  ?  We  are  commanded  to  '  forgive  others,  as 
we  ourselves  hope  to  be  forgiven ; '  and  to  be  '  merdfiil  as  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven, 
is  merciful.'  But  surely  we  are  not  thereby  authorized  to  insist  npon  any  atonement 
Of  satisfaction,  before  we  give  np  our  resentments  towards  an  offending  penitent 
brother.  Indeed,  how  could  it  deserve  the  name  of  forgiveness  if  we  did  1  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcUe  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  with 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which,  according  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  is  so 
fiilly  displayed  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  justification  of  sinners.  It  is  only  from 
the  literal  interpretation  of  a  few  figurative  expressions  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this 
doctrine  of  atonement,  as  well  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  has  been  derived ;  and  it 
is  certainly  a  doctrine  highly  injurious  to  God ;  and  if  we,  who  are  commanded  to 
imitate  God,  should  act  npon  the  maxims  of  it,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  most 
amiable  part  of  virtue  in  men.  We  should  be  implacable  and  uunerciial,  insistiDg 
upon  the  nttermost  fiurthing." 
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tiid  only  meritorionB  ground  of  our  aooeptanoe  unto  eternal  lifis.  Or  that 
all  further  than  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ib  horn  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  merit  of  our  own  imperfeet  obedience** 

This  imaginary  difficulty,  however,  arises  entirely  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  merit  strictly  purchasing  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
a  merit  properly  transferable.  According  to  that  conception  of  the 
matter,  it  is  certain  Adam's  obedience  could  have  availed  nothing  in 
behalf  of  any  but  himselfl  He,  unquestionably,  was  under  personal  obli- 
gation to  yield  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  his  Maker  of  which  he  was 
capable.  Therefore  had  he  remained  innocent,  and  continued  in  all 
things  given  him  in  charge  to  do  them,  he  could  have  had  no  merit  of 
supererogation,  to  be  reckoned  to  his  posteri^.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that 
the  man  Jesus  Christ,  consistently  with  his  personal  duty  to  his  Hear* 
enly  Father,  could  have  done  less  than  to  have  fulfilled  all  righteousness* 
On  supposition  a  purchasing,  transferable  merit  had  been  necessary,  I 
do  not  therefore  see  how  this  difficulty  could  be  fairly  obviated.  But 
from  the  things  which  have  been  said,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  I  appro* 
hend,  that  no  such  merit  was  necessary,  is  scriptural,  or  possible.  God  may 
do  honor  to  himself,  as  one  that  loves  righteousness,  by  making  multi* 
tudes  happy  out  of  respect  to  the  tried  virtue  and  obedience  of  one 
though  that  one  have  only  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  All  notions 
of  supererogation,  and  of  a  fund  of  merit  to  be  sold  and  bought,  or  any  way 
communicated  from  one  to  another,  proceed  upon  the  maxims  of  commer- 
cial, not  of  rectoral  justice.  Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  going  off  entirely 
from  the  ideas  of  sin  and  duty,  to  those  of  debt  and  credit^  damages  and 
reparations. 

Fourthly.  From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  we  learn,  that 
those  who  are  justified  in  the  gospel  way,  have  nothing  whereof  to 
glory,  but  have  all  the  reason  in  the  worid  to  be  humble  before  God* 
They  have  merely  a  merit  of  congruity  to  plead  in  his  presence ;  and 
that  merit  not  at  all  their  own. 

Were  ^  salvation  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  from  God,  so  that 
he  might  in  justice  demand  and  challenge  it,**  to  be  clothed  with  hu- 
mility, and  to  be  a  prostrate  suppliant  before  the  throne  of  grace,  might, 
indeed,  seem  unbecoming,  and  quite  out  of  character.  Had  Christ 
**  merited,  by  way  of  purchase  and  complete  payment,  the  removal  of  all 
that  evil  yfe  had  deserved,  and  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  good  we  needed 
and  could  desire,  and  that  by  a  valuable  consideration  tendered  into  the 

e  The  above  dlfflcaltj  was  started,  and  the  above  doctrine  advanced,  hj  a  dirineof 
tome  note  in  Germany  the  laet  oentiuy ;  who  made  a  party  considerable  enongfa'to  bo 
taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.  How  he  was  an- 
swend,  I  thiiik  the  Doctor  hadi  not  informed  ns. 
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Iiand  of  divine  justice  in  that  behalf;  **  and  had  we  this  ^  sum  in  sight, 
and  under  our  hand,"  we  might  well  assume  a  high  tone,  and  say, 
^  Here  is  one  and  there  is  the  other.**  Our  beggary  would  be  at  an  end ; 
nor  would  it  suit  with  our  affluent  circumstances,  to  be  so  poor  in  spirit 
as  to  petition  and  praj.  We  might  saj  to  the  Almig^fy,  ^  We  are  lords, 
we  will  come  no  more  unto  thee : "  or,  coming,  might  be  so  laconic  as 
only  to  say,  ^  Lord,  give  us  our  due.'* 

But,  my  brethren,  ^  you  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  ye 
have  heard  him,  and  have  been  taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.** 
Christians  have  not  these  heaven-debasing,  self-exalting  sentiments,  in  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  however  they  may  speak  unguardedly,  or  think 
inaccurately  on  some  occasions.  I  dare  say  the  venerable  divines  above 
quoted,  did  not  mean  so,  neither  did  their  hearts  think  so.  They  never 
prayed  as  though  those  things  were  true  ;  they  never  felt  as  if  they  be- 
lieved them.  Such  speculative  notions  of  the  atonement  and  imputed 
righteousness,  owing  originally  to  the  strong  figures  of  holy  Scripture,  lit- 
erally understood,  have  been  exceedingly  common;  and  therefore  have 
been  received  implicitly  as  unquestionable  truths,  by  the  learned  as  well 
as  the  illiterate ;  however  inconsistent  with  innumerable  other  sentiments 
in  which  every  true  Christian  is  most  firmly  established.  Certainly,  by 
the  law  of  faith,  boasting  is  excluded.  Certainly  if  our  justification  be 
freely  by  divine  grace,  we  liave  nothing  whereof  to  glory.  We  have  as 
much  reason  to  be  humble  —  as  much  cause,  with  deep  abasement,  to 
confess  our  diuly  sins,  and  to  implore  the  free  remission  of  them  —  as 
much  occasion  to  say,  God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners,  as  if  we  were  not 
justified  at  alL  The  blood  of  atonement  only  gives  us  access  to  the  mer- 
cy-seat. Let,  then,  all  our  feelings  and  all  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  our 
addresses  to  a  holy  God,  be  agreeable  to  this  humiliating  doctrine  of  our 
being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Grod  thus  established  his  covenant  with  us,  that  we  may  remem- 
ber, and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  our  mouths  any  more  for  our 
shame,  when,  in  this  way,  he  is  pacified  towards  us  for  all  that  we  have 
done. 

Fifthly.  From  what  hath  been  said,  we  learn,  nevertheless,  that  be- 
lievers have  as  firm  ground  for  hope  and  confidence  in  God,  as  if  their 
justification  were  a  matter  of  absolute  debt.  The  new  covenant  is  as 
everlasting,  as  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and  as  sure,  as  if  it  w^re  not  at 
all  a  covenant  of  grace.  The  gospel  plan  of  acceptance  unto  eternal  life, 
is  calculated,  not  in  the  least  to  mar  our  comfort,  only  to  mortify  our 
pride. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  want  of  absolute  promises  to  insure  grace 
fmd  glory  to  all  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.    ^  All  the  promises  in 
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bim  are  jea,  and  in  him  amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God.**  And  ve  knov, 
sajB  the  same  apostle,  '^  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword? 
Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that 
t  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  We  have  ac- 
cess, through  Christ,  by  faith,  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Believers  are  as  absolutely  estab- 
lished in  the  divine  favor  and  love,  as  if  they  were  justified  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  Final  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation  are  as  fully 
secured  to  them,  as  if  their  ill  desert  were  wholly  done  away,  or  as  if  they 
had  even  a  merit  of  condignity  and  the  Almighty  were  actually  their  in- 
finite debtor.  Hence  another  apostle  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  ^  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness."  Not  that,  on  account  of  our  confessions, 
or  on  any  other  account,  we  justly  deserve  to  be  forgiven.  Deserved 
forgiveness  is  no  forgiveness  at  all.  The  meaning  can  only  be,  that  God 
will  infallibly  be  just  and  true  to  his  word.  A  faithful  and  just  man  will 
fulfil  his  promises,  however  gratuitous  the  tilings  promised :  how  much 
more  he  who  ^  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that 
he  should  repent  I "  But,  if  his  bare  word  were  not  enough,  as  the  apos- 
tle observes,  ho  hath  added  his  ^  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consola- 
tion, who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us." 
We  may,  if  we  believe  in  God,  and  believe  also  in  Christ,  "  come  boldly 
(though  as  humble  beggars)  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  ob- 
tain mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

Sixthly,  and  lastly.  Hence  we  should  learn  to  love  mercy,  as  well  as 
to  walk  humbly  with  our  God. 

Had  we  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  a  perfect  cloak  for  all  our  sins, 
so  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  any  forgiveness,  it  might  more  reasonably 
be  expected  that  we  should  be  unforgiving.  Did  we  need  no  mercy,  it 
would  not  be  so  very  strange  should  we  show  none.  But,  my  brethren, 
how  far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  us !  Do  we  hope  we  are 
justified  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  Grod  ?  Be  it  so,  it  is  "  freely  by  his  grace," 
even  ^  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus."  "  If  I  justify  myself," 
says  holy  Job,  ^  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me :  if  I  say  I  am  per- 
fect, it  shall  also  prove  me  perverse."    And  indeed,  as  the  same  pious 
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man  demands,  ''How  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?**  By  impatation  it 
hath  been  supposed  he  might ;  but  we  have  now  seen  that  even  thnmgh 
the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  we  can  have  no  plea  of  not 
guilty :  and  personally  we  cannot  surely  stand  in  judgment,  should  he 
contend  with  us,  ''nor  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand.** 

Shall  we  then  be  strict  to  mark,  and  severe  to  revenge  the  trivial 
injuries  or  affronts  we  may  receive  from  our  fellow-creatures?  Read, 
Christians,  the  striking  parable  of  the  ten  thousand  talents  and  the 
hundred  pence;  read,  and  tremble  at  the  awful  application  of  that 
parable.  Remember  that  most  reasonable  exhortation  of  the  apostle, 
which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  justified  sinners,  Eph.  4 :  23 ;  "  And 
be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God,  for  Christ^s  sake,  hath  forgiven  you." 


SERMON  II. 


NONE  BUT  BEUEVERS  SAVED,  THROUGH  THE  ALL-SUFFICIENT 

SATISFACTION  OF  CHBIST. 


Fob  CHBI8T  IS  the  XXD  of  the  law  fob  RZOHTEOU8NES8,  TO  EYEBT  OKB 

THAT  BELIEYETH.  —  BoiXUmS  10:  4. 

■ 

The  capital  argument  of  many  who  maintain  that  every  one  who 
believeth  not  shall  he  saved,  we  have  particularly  considered.  That 
salvation  is  not  a  matter  of  just  deht,  on  account  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  hath  heen  shown,  it  is  presumed,  heyond  dispute.  This  then 
heing  supposed  a  settled  point,  that  God  is  at  liberty  to  '^  have  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy ; "  it  remains  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  revelation  of  his  sovereign  will  in  his  holy  word,  as  the  only  way  to 
determine,  whether  all,  or  only  a  part  of  mankind,  shall  be  saved. 

Nothing  can  be  concluded  from  the  universal  benevolence  of  God, 
unless  wc  knew,  as  he  does,  what  would  be  for  the  greatest  universal 
good.  At  first  thought  it  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  if  it  be  only 
consistent  with  justice  for  God  to  give  grace  and  8alvati9n  to  all  men,  his 
infinite  goodness  must  necessarily  incline  him  to  save  alL  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  operations  of  infinite  goodness  are 
ever  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom.  God  will  give  etema^ 
life  to  every  rebel  creature,  however  deserving  of  eternal  death,  if 
it  be  best;  otherwise  he  will  not  Its  being  at  his  sovereign  option 
whether  to  do  a  thing  or  not,  by  no  means  make  it  certain  what 
he  will  think  proper  to  do.  He  was  no  more  obliged  in  justice  to  permit 
any  sin  or  misery  ever  to  take  place,  than  he  is  now  to  permit  some  to  be 
forever  sinful  and  miserable.  From  his  goodness  and  power,  we  shoukl 
have  been  ready  to  conclude  he  would  have  prevented  the  former,  as  we 
now  are  that  he  will  prevent  the  latter.  "His  thoughts  are  not  oar 
thoughts."    ^How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,"  says  the  apostle, 

6*  (•») 
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«aDd  his  ways  past  finding  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  hlB  counsellor  ?  "  Were  our  understanding  infi- 
nite, we  might  be  able  to  judge,  with  great  certaintj,  what  he  will  think 
proper  to  do,  on  all  occasions:  but  this  not  being  quite  the  case,  all 
conjectures  respecting  his  determination,  from  what  appears  most  desirable 
to  us,  must  be  very  precarious.  From  his  perfections  we  may  be  certain, 
in  general,  that  he  will  ever  do  that  which  is  wisest  and  best :  but  what 
IS  wisest  and  best,  on  the  large  scale  of  his  universal  administration,  he 
alone  can  be  supposed  a  competent  judge. 

Not  leaning,  then,  to  our  own  understandings  in  a  matter  so  evi- 
dently too  high  for  us,  let  us,  with  unbiassed  minds,  attend  to  rev- 
elation as  our  only  guide  on  the  important  question,  Who  of  fallen 
creatures  shall  be  saved  ?  Whether  it  seem  good  in  the  sight  of  Gpd, 
to  save  mankind  universally,  without  any  conditions;  or  with  certain 
limitations,  and  on  certain  terms.  This  question  is  so  abundantly  resolved 
in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  that  to  quote  all  the  plain  proofs  that  only 
particular  characters  in  this  world  shall  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
salvation  of  the  next,  would  be  to  quote,  as  it  were,  the  whole  Bible.  In 
the  text  now  chosen,  there  is  evidently  implied  a  restriction  of  deliverance 
from  the  law  to  believers. in  the  gospel;  and  in  discoursing  upon  the 
words,  among  other  things,  occasion  will  naturally  be  given  to  adduce 
some  part  of  the  abundant  Scripture  oroof,  limited  in  opposition  to 
universal  salvation. 

The  apostle  having  spoken,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews  for  their  unbelief,  he  begins  this  with  expressing  his  sincere  con- 
cern for  them,  and  his  most  devout  wishes  that  they  might  be  recovered 
from  their  delusion,  and  not  be  lost.  Ver.  1 ;  ^  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they' might  be  saved.**  However 
opposed  any  may  be  to  us,  we  ought  to  feel  entirely  friendly  towards 
them  —  to  wish  them  no  ill,  but  the  greatest  possible  good.  We  ought 
also  to  entertain  a  charitable  opinion  concerning  them,  as  far  as  the 
nature  gf  the  case  will  any  way  fairly  admit.  Such  was  the  apostle's 
charity  in  regard  to  his  deluded  countrjrmen.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  acted  conscientiously  in  their  zealous  opposition  to  the 
gospel,  really  believing  it  to  be  subversive  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  system 
not  according  to  godliness..  He  was  once  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
as  he  confessed  before  king  Agrippa.  "  I  verily  thought  with  myself,** 
Bays  he,  ^'  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  "  From  his  own  experience,  therefore,  as  well  as  fix)m 
much  personal  acquaintance,  he  could  testify  for  them  tha^  their  way  was 
right  in  tlieir  own  eyes,  though  really  very  erroneous  and  wrong.  Ver,  2 ; 
^  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according 
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to  knowledge.  He  goes  on  to  take  notice  whence  their  prejudices  against 
the  Christian  revelation  originated ;  namely,  from  wrong  ideas  of  God. 
From  not  understanding  his  infinite  and  infiexible  justice,  the  high 
demands  of  his  holy  law,  and  the  absolute  perfection  required  in  order  to 
legal  justification  in  his  sight.  Ver.  3 ;  ^  For  thej,  being  ignorant  of 
God*s  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  Grod."  Then  in 
the  text  he  observes,  that  the  cause  of  righteousness,  for  which  the  Phari* 
sees  were  so  full  of  anxiety,  was  in  safe  hands.  That  effectual  care  had 
been  taken  that  the  law  should  sustain  no  dishonor,  but  that  the  spirit  d 
it  should  be  supported,  and  its  ultimate  design  be  fully  obtained.  ^For," 
says  he,  ^  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  to  every  one 
that  bclievcth."     For  the  illustration  of  what  is  here  asserted  I  propose, 

I.  To  show,  in  general,  how  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness, and 

II.  In  what  respects  he  is  so,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  believers  in 
him. 

I.  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  general,  how  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness. 

He  was  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews,  as  that  was  wholly 
typical  of  him,  and  was  abolished  by  his  death.  Bat  I  cannot  think  the 
apostle  here  speaks  merely,  if  at  all,  of  the  ceremonial  law.  That  he  has  ref- 
erence to  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  seems  intimated  by  the  manner 
of  expression  in  the  text ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  words  immediately 
following.  Ver.  5 ;  *'  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  the  law,  that  the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.'' 
The  ceremonial  law  was  never  able  to  give  life  to  those  who  trusted  in 
the  observance  of  it,  however  scrupulous  and  exact.  It  will  therefore 
be  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  a  sense,  in  which  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  universal  law  of  perfect  righteousness ;  or  of  that  law  by  the  obe- 
dience of  which  innocent  man  might  have  obtained  eternal  life.  He 
is  not  the  end  of  this  law  in  every  sense  which  the  carnal  mind  would  wish, 
nor  in  several  senses  which  many  have  supposed.     More  particularly, 

1.  It  is  certain  Christ  is  not  so  the  end  of  the  moral  law,  that  it  is  no 
longer  obligatory  on  mankind,  as  a  rule  of  duty.  That  our  Saviour  had 
no  such  design  as  this,  and  that  no  such  thing  was  possible,  he  was  care* 
ful  to  inform  the  world  in  his  first  public  discourse,  —  his  sermon  on  the 
mount.  ^  Think  not,"  says  he,  ^  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Nor  did  he  come  to  fulfil  this 
holy  law  so  as  to  make  it  lawful  for  us  to  Uve  in  the  violation  of  it.    We 
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do  not,  snrelj,  cease  to  be  in  duty  bound  to  love  God  or  oar  neighbor, 
because  Christ  hath  loved  both,  as  much  as  they  deserve.  It  b  not  be- 
come right  for  us  to  practise  all  iniquity,  because  he  hath  fulfilled  all 
righteousness.  By  his  having  been  perfectly  obedient  in  our  stead,  we 
are  not  freed  from  all  the  obligation  ve  should  have  been  under  to  obey 
the  commands  of  our  Maker ;  nor  from  any  part  of  it  We  have  as  much 
duty  which  we  ought  to  do,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing.  He  came  to 
^  save  his  people  from  their  fins,**  not  from  their  duty. 

2.  Christ  hath  not  so  saved  his  people  from  their  sins,  that  they  cease 
to  have  any  guilt,  or  desert  of  punishment  As  our  obligation  to  obey  is 
not  removed  by  his  obedience,  so  neither  is  our  criminality  when  we 
transgress,  taken  away  by  his  sufferings.  We  are  not  to  conceive  God 
sees  nothing  amiss  in  us,  and  is  not  at  all  displeased  with  us,  do  what  we 
will,  because  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  deanseth  from  all  sin. 
The  eyes  of  the  Onmbcient  are  not  so  dazzled  but  that  he  can  see  our 
ways,  and  our  hearts,  as  they  truly  are ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  things  so 
altered  by  the  atonement,  that  iniquity  is  become  really  blameless,  and 
undeserving  of  divine  wrath.    I  add  once  more  on  the  negative  side, 

8.  Christ  is  not  so  the  end  of  the  law,  but  that  personal  righteousness 
is  stiU  necessary  in  order  to  eternal  life.  Not  only  is  perfect  obedience 
as  much  our  duty  as  ever,  and  all  neglect  or  transgression  as  great 
an  evil  as  ever ;  but  sincere  conformity  in  heart  and  life  to  the  moral 
law,  is  so  required  on  the  gospel  plan,  that  without  it  we  cannot  be 
saved.  Of  this  we  are  abundantly  assured.  <'  Repent  and  be  converted," 
says  the  apostle  Peter, "  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,**  says  the  apostle  Paul,  <'  and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  "  Verily,  verily,"  says  our  Saviour, "  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Crod. 
And  again,  ^  I  sny  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  the  same  purpose,  having  explained 
the  moral  law  in  a  much  stricter  sense  than  the  most  rigid  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  Whosoever  hcareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand." 

But  in  what  sense,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  Christ  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  ?  I  answer.  He  is  the  end  of  the  law  as  a  covenant  of 
life ;  or  as  the  term  of  justification  or  condemnation.  That  is,  the  end  for 
which  probationary  obedience  was  required  of  man,  in  order  to  his  con- 
firmation, is  answered  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  the  end  for  which 
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death  was  threatoied  in  case  of  an j  disobedience,  is  answered  by  the  suf* 
ferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

According  to  the  original  constitotion,  perfect  obedience,  through  a  cer- 
tain space  of  trial,  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  the  justification  of  life. 
There  was  some  important  end  proposed  hj  this,  most  certainly ;  other- 
wise the  benevolent  Creator  would  have  confirmed  our  first  parents,  with 
all  their  posterity,  in  immortal  hi^piness,  without  the  hazard  of  a  pre- 
vious probation.  The  end  which  would  have  been  answered  by  man's 
trial,  had  he  persevered  in  innocence,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Virtue 
would  have  been  encouraged  and  had  in  eternal  honor;  and  Grod,  by 
crowning  it  with  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  would  have  illustriously  man- 
ifested his  infinite  love  of  righteousness.  When  man  had  sinned,  he  must, 
according  to  law,  have  been  punished  with  everlasting  destruction.  Here 
again  some  good  end,  undoubtedly,  was  in  view.  Grod  delighteth  not  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked.  The  misery  of  his  creatures,  however  justly 
merited,  cannot  be  an  ultimate  object  to  a  Being  whose  name,  and  whose 
nature  is  love.  The  end  of  the  awful  threatening  and  curse  of  the  law, 
we  are  to  suppose,  was  discountenancing  disobedience,  and  giving  an  eter- 
nal manifestation  of  the  glorious  character  of  Grod,  as  one  who  infinitely 
hateth  all  iniquity.  Now,  by  the  vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings  of 
his  own  incarnate  Son,  the  end  of  the  law,  in  each  of  these  views,  is  an- 
swered in  the  fullest  manner. 

The  obedience  of  our  Saviour  answers  every  purpose,  in  regard  to 
all  who  belong  to  him,  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  sinless 
obedience  of  the  first  federal  head  of  mankind.  Christ  was  given  for  a 
covenant  of  the  people.  He  was  constituted  a  public  representative,  as 
much  as  Adam  was  ;  and  might,  by  his  own  consent,  as  justly  be  so  con- 
stituted. In  this  capacity  he  was  ^  made  under  the  law ; "  and,  *^  as  it 
behoved  him,  fulfilled  all  righteousness."  He  was  ''  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  He  ^  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth."  It  was  his  '^  meat  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
him,  and  finish  his  work."  His  obedience  was  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
He  had  all  the  temptations  arising  from  poverty  and  the  most  dependent 
outward  circiunstances.  ^  The  foxes,"  said  he,  ^^  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
He  had  the  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and  of  all  the  bitterest  and  most  in- 
jurious reproaches  which  the  malice  of  man  could  invent.  '^  Consider 
him,"  gays  the  apostle,  '^who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself."  He  encountered  the  grand  adversary  that  had  been  too  hard 
for  our  first  parents,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  disadvantageous. 
He  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  that  he  might 
have  the  trial  of  his  utmost  effiirts  in  that  sditaiy  situatioiiy  without  a 
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friend,  withoat  a  second  to  a£R>rd  him  anj  aid.  Here  forty  days  he 
was  without  food ;  and,  thus  enfeebled  and  distressed  with  hunger,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  old  serpent,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  had 
permission  to  try  every  artifice, — to  carry  him  from  pinnade  to  mountain, 
and  exhibit  all  those  scenes  to  his  senses,  which  he  judged  most  likely  to 
seduce  him  into  sin.  But  this  second  man  was  found  invincible,  and  eas- 
ily vanished  all  temptations.  Our  Saviour's  subjection  was  also  tried  by 
the  last  enemy, — an  enemy  which  Adam,  in  all  his  probation,  had  he 
kept  his  innocence,  never  would  have  seen.  He  was  ^obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  In  his  agony,  from  the  extremity  of 
which  we  must  conclude  he  had  something  far  more  dismaying  in  pros- 
pect than  any  other  martyr  ever  endured,  when  he  ^  kneeled  down  and 
prayed,  saying.  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me ;  **  he 
added,  ^  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

Now  by  such  obedience,  of  so  divine  a  person ;  by  his  "  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,"  amidst  all  possible  provocations  and  temptations 
to  the  contrary,  from  earth  and  hell;  by  his  perfect  conformity  and 
ready  resignation  to  the  holy  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  through  all  the 
arduous  work  and  agonizing  conflicts  to  which  he  was  called;  an  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  to  encour- 
age virtue,  and  to  glorify  himself  as  the  lover  and  rewarder  of  righteous- 
ness, in  the  most  illustrious  manner  possible.  For  here  was  an  instance 
-*a  course  of  obedience  and  virtue  the  most  tried,  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  exalted,' that  ever  was  or  could  be  exhibited,  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God. 

And  no  less  fully  answered  was  the  end  of  the  threatening  and  curse  of 
the  law,  by  our  Saviour's  sufferings.  It  was  by  the  Father's  appointment, 
though  by  his  own  most  free  consent,  that  he  was  made  a  curse  in  the 
room  of  guilty  men.  He  was  "  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.'' 
He  was  "  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel,"  as  well  as  "  fore-knowl- 
edge of  Grod,"  when  he  was  ^  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain."  Both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Grentiles  and  people  of 
Israel,  did  against  him  only  what  God's  hand  and  his  counsels  deter- 
mined before  to  be  done.  The  hand  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  was  particularly  concerned  in  this  surprising  event.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  divine  judgment,  notwithstanding  the 
wickedness  of  the  instruments,  and  the .  innocence  of  the  sufferer.  For 
thus  it  was  written :  ^  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  and  against 
the  man,  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  smite  the  Shep- 
herd," &c. 

Now  by  laying  such  amazing  sufferings  on  his  dearly  beloved  Son,  -^ 
by  its  pleasing  the  Lord  thus  to  bruise  him,  and  put  him  to  grief,  the 
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divine  vindictiye  justice  was  more  awfullj,  as  well  as  more  amiablj  man* 
ifested,  than  ever  it  could  have  been  bj  the  punishment  of  sinners  them* 
selves,  to  all  eternity.  It  was  more  awfully  manifested.  The  apostle, 
Romans  1 :  17, 18,  having  spoken  of  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  assigns  the  following  reason :  <'  For 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Grod  revealed  from  fidth  to  faith:  for 
the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  aU  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men."  His  meaning  I  conceive  is  this ;  that  there  is 
a  clearer  discovery  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  to  hate  and  punish 
all  sin,  in  Christ  crucified,  than  in  any  former  revelation.  And  undoubt- 
edly this  is  true.  Not  all  the  curses  of  the  law,  amidst  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  mount  Sinai, — nor  even  the  execution  of  those  curses  in 
the  unquenchable  flames  of  hell,  gave,  or  can  ever  give,  equal  evidence 
of  the  righteousness  or  wrath  of  Grod,  as  the  amazing  scenes  exhibited  in 
Gethsemane,  and  on  mount  Calvary.  Nothing  could  ever  make  the  law 
appear  so  steadfast,  or  afford  such  full  ground  of  faith  that  every  trans- 
gression shall  receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  as  the  bloody  sweat, 
the  deserted  exclamation,  the  expiring  agonies,  of  our  Divine  Saviour. 

This  exhibition  of  vindictive  justice,  it  ought  particularly  to  be 
observed,  was  finished  and .  complete.  In  this  way  an  end  was  made 
of  sin;  that  is,  of  its  adequate  and  threatened  punishment  We  may 
naturally  understand  this  as  a  principal  thing  implied  in  those  memorable 
Vfords  of  Christ,  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  ^'  It  is 
finbhed."  Had  only  the  letter  of  the  law  taken  place,  never  could  the 
execution  of  divine  justice  been  complete.  The  wrath  to  come  would 
forever  have  remained.  Nor  could  it  ever  have  appeared  by  any  thing 
actually  done,  that  Grod  determined  to  inflict  suflerings  for  sin,  in  any 
respect,  absolutely  infinite.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  fkd  which 
ascertains  this,  or  could  ever  ascertain  it 

And  as  the  awfulness,  so  the  amiableness  of  vindictive  justice,  is  in 
this  way  most  gloriously  evinced.  That  this  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  at  an  infinite  remove  from  malevolence,  that  he  doth  not  punish 
from  unkindness,  or  from  any  delight  in  tormenting,  is  what  we  are  often 
taught,  and  what  it  is  of  great  importance  we  should  ever  firmly  believe. 
But  in  no  instance  is  this  so  unquestionably  manifest,  as  when  the  sufler- 
ings deserved  by  the  iniquities  of  us  all  were  laid  on  Christ  Had  only 
rebel  creatures,  the  personal  enemi^  of  God,  suffered  the  dreadful  effects 
of  his  righteous  displeasure,  it  would  not  have  been  so  dear,  that  in  his 
fierce  wrath  there  was  nothing  cruel,  nothing  akin  to  the  sweetness  of 
human  revenge.  But  when  the  same  sword  is  commanded'  to  awake 
against  the  man  that  is  his  fellow,  when  his  only  begotten  Son  is  the 
victim  of  his  holy  indignation,  against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
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neas  of  man,  we  must  needs  be  conyinced  that  want  of  benevolence  can 
have  no  influence.  ChrUt  was  certainly  dear  to  the  Father,  infinitely 
dear,  even  when  he  forsook  him,  and  laid  such  insupportable  sorrows 
upon  him.  ^  He  was  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person ; "  and  he  had  done  nothing  to  offend  him,  but  was  then 
doing  that  which  infinitely  engaged  his  most  endeared  affection.  Yet 
when,  out  of  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  and  tenderest  feelings  for  his 
ii^jured  honor,  he  had  undertaken  to  be  answerable  for  the  offences  of 
fidlen  man,  not  one  drop  of  the  necessary  bitter  cup  was  permitted  to 
pass  from  him.  ^  Judgment  was  laid  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet,"  in  as  rigorous  and  unrelenting  a  manner  as  if  he  had  actually 
been  the  most  odious  criminal  in  all  the  universe.  By  this  it  appears, 
with  the  highest  possible  evidence,  not  only  that  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God,  but  also  that  his  inflicting  the  severest  pains  and 
penalties  for  sin,  argues  no  want  of  inflnite  tenderness  towards  the  suffer- 
ers. That  it  is  owing  only  to  a  just  regard  to  his  own  glory,  and  the 
general  good. 

Thus  is  Christ  the  end,  and  more  than  the  end,  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness. The  end  of  the  probationary  obedience  required  of  man  is 
more  than  answered  by  his  obedience  ;  and  the  end  of  the  curse 
denounced  on  fallen  man  is  more  than  answered  by  his  being  made  a 
corse.    We  may  now  proceed, 

n.  To  make  some  inquiry  concerning  the  implied  limitation  in  the 
text;  or  to  consider  why  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness, to  every  one  that  believeth.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  from  this, 
that  there  is  any  want  of  sufiiciency  in  what  our  Saviour  hath  done  and 
suffered,  to  answer  the  original  purposes  of  personal  obedience  and  per- 
aooal  punishment  in  regard  to  all  mankind,  did  they  believe  in  him. 
Should  all  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  cordially 
embrace  the  gospel,  they  might  be  saved,  and  every  end  of  the  law  be 
folly  obtained.  But  still  there  are  respects  in  which  Christ  is  actually 
the  end  of  the  law  to  true  believers  only ;  that  is,  to  those  who  know  him, 
and  receive  him,  and  trust  in  him  as  their  Saviour.     Particularly, 

First  Christ  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  end  of  the  law  for  right* 
eousness  tp  believers,  as,  in  their  view  and  apprehension,  the  divine  justice 
IB  established  by  his  sufferings,  as  much  as  if  law  had  been  literally  exe- 
cuted. By  the  everlasting  destruction  of  every  transgressor,  God  would 
not  have  appeared  more  glorious  in  holiness,  than  he  now  does  by  the 
Mcrifice  of  his  own  Son,  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  that  believeth.  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to.shine  out  of  darkness,"  says  the  apostle, "  hath 
ahined  in  our  hearts,  topye  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  &ce  of  Jesus  Christ.'*    The  gtory  of  God's  justice  undoubtedly,  as 
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well  as  the  glory  of  his  grace.  But  now  to  unbelievers,  this  glorious  ex- 
hibition of  the  divine  character  is  to  no  purpose.  To  them  this  light,  if 
it  shine  at  all,  shineth  in  darkness,  and  is  not  comprehended.  To  those 
who  never  heard  the  gospel,  or  hearing,  understand  it  not,  or  do  not 
believe  it,  this  end  of  the  law  is  not  at  all  answered  by  it  Of  old  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  ^to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  To  none  but  them  that  were  called,  was 
^  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God.''  The  case  is  the 
same  stilL  The  atonement  is  ^  a  stone  of  stumbling  "  to  multitudes.  They 
have  various  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  but  none 
which  are  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  divine  law  and  govern- 
ment Many  are  far  from  being  convinced  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
God  is  holy,  or  that  he  is  just  On  the  contrary,  from  his  so  loving  the 
world,  they  are  led  to  conceive  he  is  not  much  offended  with  fallen  men ; 
and  that,  do  what  they  will,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  his  wrath.  From 
his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  through  a  Mediator, 
they  are  emboldened  to  go  on  in  sin  with  hopes  of  impunity.  None  but 
those  who  rightly  understand  and  believe  the  gospel,  are  persuaded  that 
God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  by  the  sufferings  of  their  substi- 
tute, his  well-beloved  Son. 

Secondly.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  every  one  that  believeth,  as  all  true  believers  rely  entirely  on 
his  righteousness  for  justification.  They  see,  and  are  fully  satisfied,  thal^ 
as  fiir  as  merit  is  necessary,  there  is  enough  in  Christ  to  answer  all  inten 
tbns :  that  is,  a  perfect  merit  of  congruity  ;  which  is  all  that  ever  was  re* 
quired,  or  was  ever  possible.  They  see  it  is  as  congruous,  as  fit,  as  hon- 
orable and  glorious,  for  God  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  who  belong  to 
Christ,  in  reward  merely  for  his  righteousness,  as  it  would  have  been,  thus 
to  have  rewarded  the  obedience  of  Adam ;  or  even  our  own  personal  obe- 
dience, had  we  been  perfect  They  are  also  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  sinless  perfection  can  have  any  merit,  even  of  congruity,  in  this  great 
affiur.  That  a  character  imperfectly  good  must  merit  condemnation, 
and  can  never  entitle  a  person  to  justification  before  the  tribunal  of  him, 
whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth.  Renouncing,  therefore,  all  their 
own  righteousnesses,  as  filthy  rags,  they  rely  alone  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  for  acceptance  with  God.  Here  they  depend  entirely,  in  point  c£ 
merit,  not  only  for  initial,  but  for  final  justifi<^on.  Thus  did  St  Paul  him 
self,  though  formerly  so  strict  a  Pharisee,  and  afterwards  so  eminent  a  Chris- 
tiaa.  <^  God  forbid,**  says  he,  ^  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  And  again,  ^  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ     Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but 

loss,  dbc,  that  I  may  win  Qiristy  and  be  found  in  himj  not  having  mine  own 
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righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  whieh  is  throng^  the  fiuth  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.**  These  are  the  ten- 
timents  of  every  one  that  believeth ;  and  thej  are  the  hear^  sentiments 
of  no  one  besides.  Unbelieyers,  if  thej  seek  salTation  at  ail,  seek  it  as  it 
were  by  the  deeds  of  the  law :  they  are  ever  **  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness."  If  they  admit  a  kind  of  preliminary  conditional 
justification,  without  any  deeds  of  the  law,  yet  far  final  aooeptance  onto 
eternal  life,  they  rely  on  personal  merit ;  on  works  of  righteousness  done 
by  themselves.  Christ  is  ^  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,"  in  the  affaii;  of  justifying  obedience,  to  none  but  true  believers. 

Thirdly.    Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  every 
one  that  believcth,  as  he  produces  in  them  personal  righteousness.     To 
make  man  holy  in  heart,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation,  was  undoubt- 
edly one  ultimate  end  of  the  divine  law.     This  Christ  vrill  fully  effect  in 
regard  to  all  them  that  believe  in  him.     ''Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus,**  said  the  angel  to  Joseph,  *^  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sms."    ''He  gave  himself  for  us,**  says  the  apostle,  "that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works.**    And  again,  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself,  a  glorious  church, 
holy  and  without  blemish.**    But  in  order  to  be  of  that  church,  or  peculiar 
people,  for  which  he  hath  undertaken  this,  we  must  receive  him  as  our 
Saviour ;  and  such  reception  of  him  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Evangelist.    "  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name.**    Those  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  accept  of  Christ 
as  the  captain  of  their  salvation,  and  he  engages  to  conduct  them  to 
glory,  making  them  more  than  conquerors  over  sin,  and  all  the  enemies 
of  their  souls.     They  consent  to  be  his  disciples,  and  he  undertakes  to 
make  them  perfect  in  every  good  work.     He  is  of  Grod  made  unto  them 
sanctification,  as  well  as  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  redemption*    In  him 
they  have  the  most  powerful  motives  to  a  "  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, and  to  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.**     "  Beholding  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  aro  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory.     Of  lus  fulness  they  all  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.** 
He  hath  instituted  all  necessary  means  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
and  by  the  promised  indwelling  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  those  means  are 
made  efiectuaL     Eph.  1 :  18 ;  "In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed,  ye 
were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit  of  promise."    Thus,  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  this  end  of  the  law,  their  personal  righteousness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion, is   absolutely  secured.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
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respect  to  unbelievers.  In  regard  to  those  who  have  not  the  faith  of 
Grod's  elect,  none  of  the  foregoing  things  are  true.  Of  them  he  is 
despised  and  rejected,  or  else  altogether  unknown.  ^When  thej  see 
him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  him."  His  doctrine  they 
do  not  love,  his  cross  they  cannot  bear,  his  commandments  are  always 
grievous  to  them.  <'  They  break  his  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  his 
cords  from  them."  They  are  dead  in  transgression  and  sin,  and  walk 
^  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  which  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience."    Hence, 

Fourthly.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  to  every  one  that  believeth,  as 
believers,  and  they  only,  are  delivered  from  the  curse,  and  entitled  to 
eternal  life,  through  his  atonement  and  righteousness.  This  I  know  is 
disputed.  But  how  it  can  be  disputed,  by  any  who  admit  the  authority 
of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  All  those  texts 
which  speak  of  our  being  justified  by  faith,  plainly  imply  that  believerg 
only  are  in  a  state  of  justification.  Nor  can  any  thing  less  be  implied  in 
what  St.  Paul  says  was  the  constant  tenor  of  his  preaching,  publicly  and 
in  private,  —  "  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Un- 
doubtedly he  testified  what  was  the  way  for  every  man,  and  the  only  way 
ibr  any  man,  to  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  life.  And  unless  faith  be  in- 
fallibly connected  with  salvation,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  it, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  apostolic  answer  to  the  all-important 
question,  '^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Unless  unbelief  will  exclude  from  all 
part  or  lot  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  what  can  be  meant  by  such  stA* 
emn  demands  and  assertions  as  the  following  ?  "  How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost ;  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds 
of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christy 
who  is  the  image  of  Grod,  should  shine  into  them.  For  as  many  as  are 
of  the  works 'of  the  law  are  under  the  curse.  Christ  is  become  of  none 
effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law,  ye  are  fallen 
from  grace."  The  meaning  of  the  two  last-mentioned  texts  plainly  is, 
that  those  who  expect  justification  by  works,  must  statid  or  fall  by  the 
law  of  perfection  ;  and  that  such  dependence  on  any  legal  observance,  as 
is  inconsistent  with  trusting  alone  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  cuts  a  person 
off  from  all  interest  in  him,  and  from  all  benefit  by  the  grace  of  tbe 
gospel. 

But  let  us  hear  the  great  Teacher  come  from  God, —  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  himself,  on  this  important  question.    "YmljjV&nij^^ 
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he  says,  ^  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  For  Grod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  He  that  believeth  in  him  is  not  con- 
demned: but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he 
hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  If  ye 
believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall 
not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  Scripture  proofs  of  that  to  which  all  the 
Scriptures  bear  witness.  K  we  mean  to  build  our  system  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  or  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  chief 
corner-stone,  we  must,  I  think,  make  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  fixed  ar- 
ticles of  our  creed,  that  true  believers,  and  they  only,  shall  be  saved.  On 
no  point  is  the  New  Testament  more  full  and  explicit  than  on  this. 

What  remains  is  by  way  of  inference  and  application.  From  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  we  may  learn, 

1.  That  the  gospel  constitution,  according  to  which  a  man  is  justified 
by,  and  not  without,  faith,  is  founded  in  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things. 
If  any  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  this  is  gospel,  by  the  gospel 
itself,  unless  they  can  see  the  reason  of  it,  a  rational  account  of  this  mat- 
ter may  now  easily  be  given.  The  three  first  particulars  under  the  last 
head,  are  so  many  obvious  and  weighty  reasons,  why  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

It  is  reasonable  and  of  importance  that  all  men,  by  some  means  or 
other,  should  be  made  to  know  that  God  is  a  holy  and  righteous  being ; 
one  who  infinitely  hates,  and  will  certainly  punish,  sin.  Believers  are 
taught  this  by  the  gospel ;  unbelievers  must  learn  it  by  the  law.  To 
those  in  whom  a  proper  impression  is  made  of  the  vindictive  justice  of 
God  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  show 
his  wrath  in  their  own  eternal  sufferings.  To  those  who  get  no  reveren- 
tial idea  of  Grod,  as  a  consuming  fire,  by  Christ  crucified,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  miike  himself  known  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness, 
personally  inflicted.  If  men  will  not  see,  they  must  be  made  to  feel.  If 
the  evangelical  ministration  of  righteousness  be  hid,  or  will  have  no 
effect,  the  legal  ministration  of  condemnation  must  have  its  course.  If 
by  God*s  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  sinners,  instead  of  seeing  his  wrath 
revealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  will  be  only 
led  stupidly  to  conceive  he  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves,  some 
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Other  measures  must  be  used.  He  must  reprove  them,  and  set  things  in 
order  before  their  eyes,  in  another  manner.  It  may  be  necessary  that 
he  should  tear  them  in  pieces,  and  that  there  should  be  none  to  deliver. 

It  is  reasonable  and  of  importance  that  all  who  are  saved,  should  be 
made  sensible  to  whom  the  glory  of  their  salvation  belongs,  and  not  be 
left  vainly  to  arrogate  it  to  themselves.  For  this,  provision  is  made  by 
the  law  of  faith.  Every  one  that  believeth  clearly  sees  his  own  utter 
unworthiness,  and  that  all  his  salvation  is  owing  to  free  grace,  as  the  only 
moving  cause,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  the  alone  meritorious 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  as  hath  been  observed,  every  one  that  believeth 
not,  builds  his  hopes  of  the  peculiar  favor  of  God  on  personal  character ; 
on  works  of  righteousness  which  he  hath  done,  or  expects  to  do ;  thus 
robbing  Christ,  as  well  as  grace,  of  the  praise  so  infinitely  deserved.  In  a 
low  degree  indebted  to  Qur  great  Redeemer,  some  unbelievers  will  indeed 
acknowledge  themselves.  Thus  far  only,  that,  by  his  death,  he  hath 
procured  an  abatement  of  rigorous  law  —  a  reasonable  abatement ; 
so  that  now,  notwithstanding  our  enfeebled  circumstances  occasioned  by 
the  fall,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  the  gracious  acceptance  of  heaven,  it 
we  only  exei:t  ourselves  to  the  uttermost,  and  do  the  best  we  possibly 
can.  This  best  they  mean  to  endeavor  to  do,  and  doubt  not  God  will 
be  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  unavoidable  imperfections.  They  think 
already  they  have  done  more  than  others,  and  expect  distinguishing  mer- 
cy, since  they  have  made  themselves  to  differ.  Now  for  God  to  justify 
those  who  view  matters  thus,  would  be  giving  up  the  whole  controversy 
in  favor  of  the  carnal  mind.  It  would  be  to  justify  sinners,  just  as  they 
do  themselves,  on  account  of  their  moral  depravity.  It  would  be  to  con- 
cede to  them  that  fallen  creatures  deserve  pity,  rather  than  blame,  let 
them  conduct  how  they  will ;  and  that  really  there  is  little  grace,  in  all 
the  great  things  done  for  their  salvation.  Grod  cannot  in  justice  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  Son,  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  while  they  are  upon  these 
terms ;  while  they  only  want  justice,  and  to  be  treated  in  character, 
and  they  are  not  concerned.  Wisdom,  righteousness,  grace  —  every  di- 
vine perfection  requires,  either  that  these  imaginations  of  men  should  be 
cast  down,  or  else  that  they  should  be  treated  in  character,  and  have 
ample  justice  done  them.  Hence,  with  highest  reason,  thus  it  is  written: 
**  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with 
sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  which  ye  have 
kindled.     This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand,  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow." 

It  is  rea««onable  and  of  importance  that  every  rational  creature,  in  seme 
form  or  other,  should  be  kept  under  the  divine  moral  government  To 
fischarge  mankind  from  liableness  to  law,  whUe  they  are  in  no  subjection 
to  the  gospel,  would  be  breaking  all  bands  asunder.    It  would  be  '    '' 

7» 
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nnnen  loose,  withoat  any  guide,  oveneer,  or  ruler ;  and  without  any 
thing  to  control  or  make  them  afraid.  Such  anarchy  can  by  no  means 
be  tolerated,  under  the  all-perfect  divine  administration.  Against  such 
lawless  liberty,  therefore,  the  grace  of  Grod  which  bringeth  salvation 
effectually  guards.  This  great  evil,  which  else  would  arise  from  remission 
of  sins,  b  prevented  by  the  gospel  terms ;  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  believing  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.  Every  one  is  under  the 
curse,  till  he  is  under  law  to  Christ.  Nothing  avails,  in  order  to  an  inters 
e^  in  ^e  atonement,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  On  this  plan,  no 
sinner  has  reason  to  consider  himself  safe  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  evidence  he  has  that  he  is  created  unto  good 
works.  On  thb  plan  the  restraints  of  fear  are  not  at  all  taken  off,  but  in 
proportion  as  love  prevails,  and  casteth  out  fear,  —  that  love  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  On  this  plan,  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  because  it  is  certain  they  are  not  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
For  in  vain  do  any  call  him  their  Saviour,  unless  they  keep  his  com- 
mandments. He  will  be  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  him  ;  but  to  them.who  have  not  obeyed  him,  he  will  afford  no  shelter 
or  protection.  Hi?  enemies,  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over 
them,  shall  be  slain  before  him.  That  such  should  be  the  constitution  of 
the  gospel,  was  necessary,  that  Christ  might  not  be  a  minister  of  sin,  but 
that  righteousness  and  peace  might  be  established,  as  far  as  his  kingdom 
should  extend.  This  was  necessary  that  all  restraints  from  iniquity  might 
not  be  taken  off,  but  that,  one  way  or  other,  every  soul  of  man  should  be 
subject  to  the  moral  government  of  God.  And  to  the  fitness  and  pro- 
priety of  these  terms  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  unless  we  will  be 
avowed  advocates  for  the  cause  of  unrighteousness,  what  can  we  in 
reason  object  ?     For, 

2.  We  infer  from  the  things  which  have  been  said,  that  the  requisition 
of  faith  lessens  not  the  glory  of  free  grace,  nor  of  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ ;  but  quite  the  reverse.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  a  difficulty 
here.  How  faith,  or  any  thing  else  in  us,  can  be  requisite,  and  available, 
in  the  affair  of  justification,  without  giving  man  whereof  to  glory,  or  with- 
out detracting  from  the  fulness  of  Christ's  merit,  and  the  freeness  of 
God's  grace,  many  have  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Tliat  some  nice 
distinction  is  necessary  in  order  fairly  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  the  most 
who  have  attended  at  all  accurately  to  the  matter,  seem  to  have  been 
sensible.  But  what  the  proper  distinction  is,  few  have  been  able  to  sat- 
isfy others,  if  themselves.  To  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  faith  is  not  a 
condition,  but  only  the  instrument  of  justification,  it  appears  to  me,  rather 
darkens  than  clears  up  the  subject  Faith  is  a  conviction  of  the  mind, 
^and  an  act  of  the  soul ;  and  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  an  in- 
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Btmment  Besides,  it  is  plainly  that  on  which  our  salvation  is  suspended, 
—-that  without  which  we  cannot>Jl>e,  and  having  which  we  certainly  shall 
be  saved ;  which  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  condition,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  wilL  It  is,  however,  of  the  last  importance  that  this  difficulty  should 
be  clearly  obviated.  Were  it  impossible  for  faith  which  worketh  by 
love  to  avail  any  thing,  without  lessening  our  dependence  on  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  and  obscuring  the  lustre  of  free  grace,  this  would 
seem  indeed  a  weighty  objection  against  its  being  supposed  necessary. 
But  we  need  not  invent  another  gospel,  according  to  which  a  man  is  j^ 
tified  without  faith,  and  may  get  to  heaven  without  holiness,  that  boasting 
may  be  excluded,  add  that  grape  may  abound.  The  only  thing  needful 
19  to  show,  that  nothing  in  us  is  required  or  available,  as  in  any  sense 
meritorious.  We  may  distingubh  between  a  condition,  and  a  meritorious 
condition ;  a  cotigruity,  and  a  merit  of  congruity.  This  distinction  ap- 
plies in  a  multitude  of  common  instances.  Something  is  oflen  required 
to  be  known  or  done  by  a  person,  in  order  to  his  inheriting  an  interest, 
or  being  the  proper  subject  of  certain  immunities  and  privileges,  when  it 
is  not  at  all  required  under  a  notion  of  its  rendering  the  person  deserving, 
and  is  of  no  kind  of  avail  in  that  view.  That  thus  it  is  in  the  case  before 
us,  and  how  it  is  thus,  may  easily  be  perceived  from  the  things  now  said 
upon  this  subject 

We  have  not  only  seen,  under  the  first  head,  that  what  our  Saviour 
hath  done  needs  no  addition,  in  point  of  atonement,  or  of  merit :  but,  un- 
der the  second,  we  have  seen  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  actual 
justification,  to  believers  rather  than  unbelievers,  not  because  of  any  wor- 
thiness in  the  former,  more  than  in  the  latter ;  but  for  other  reasons  alto- 
gether. What  merit  is  there  in  being  made  to  see  the  justice  of  tjrod,  as 
displayed  in  the  sufferings  of  his  own  incarnate  Son,  the  sinner's  substi- 
tute? Yet  this  is  necessary  that  the  divine  character  may  be  vindi- 
cated, in  tlie  eyes  of  every  one  who  is  saved.  In  the  next  thing  im- 
plied in  saving  faith  —  being  convinced  of  our  infinite  unworthiness,  and 
of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  the  sovereign  freeness' 
of  God's  grace  —  certainly  we  can  have  no  merit  here,  nor  has  this  any 
tendency  to  self-exaltation.  The  very  reason  why  a  right  understanding 
and  belief  of  these  things  are  required,  is,  that  pride  might  be  hid  from 
man,  and  that  he  who  is  justified  might  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  Ai|d 
what  mighty  merit  is  there  in  consenting  to  have  such  an  one  as  Christ 
for  our  Saviour,  when,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  we  are  made  willing? 
Can  thb  be  so  great  a  thing,  in  such  creatures  as  we  are,  as  to  deserve 
the  remission  of  all  our  former  infinite  offences,  and  to  render  it  no  more 
than  suitable  that  we  would  be  immediately  received  as  the  eons  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  immortal  glory?    No  such  thing  surely  caa  be  euj^poeed. 
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The  oongroitj  here  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  a  merit  of  congmity 
There  is  not  even  a  comparative  merit  in  the  believer,  in  many  cases. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  true  he  is  a  little  more  excellent  than  the 
unbeliever ;  but  very  often  the  man  who  believes  to  the  saving  of  his 
soul,  in  point  of  desert,  all  things  considered,  is  ten  times  more  a  child  of 
hell,  than  thousands  who  perish  in  their  sins.  Notwithstanding  he  is  so 
good,  through  divine  grace,  as  to  consent  to  be  saved,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
he  is  a  much  greater  sinner  than  multitudes  who  do  not  thus  consent ; 
which  shows  that  worthiness  is  not  the  thing  needed,  nor  regarded. 
The  congmity  that  every  one  who  cordially  embraces  the  gospel  should 
be  saved,  does  not  consist  in  personal  excellency,  but  is  quite  from  an- 
other quarter.  By  this  act  he  puts  himself  under  the  care  of  Christ, 
who  thereupon  becomes  surety  for  his  recovery  fh)m  all  iniquity,  and 
that  he  shall  be  zealous  of  good  works :  hence  he  may  safely  be  released 
from  unpardoning  law,  and  be  interested  in  a  better  covenant,  established 
upon  better  promises,  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  Christ  is  guaranty 
for  as  many  as  receive  him ;  therefore  to  all  such  the  happy  privilege  is 
given,  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  In  every  view  of  the  matter,  boast- 
ing is  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith ;  in  every  view,  therefore,  it  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.  By  a  right  understanding,  a  firm  belief,  and 
a  cordial  compliance  with  the  gospel,  the  sinner  is  sunk  down,  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  his  proper  place ;  while  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  all- 
sufficient  Saviour  of  them  who  were  utterly  lost,  is  given  the  glory*  so  in- 
finitely deserved.  Christ  and  grace  arc  more  exalted,  and  man  is  more 
abased,  than  if  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  were  given  to  sinners, 
remaining  in  ignorance  and  unbelief. 

8.  'the  tilings  which  have  been  said  jnay  help  us  to  see,  that  there  is 
really  an  universal  door  of  mercy  opened  to  sinners,  and  a  glorious  hope 
set  before  all  without  exception,  for  which  they  have  infinite  reason  to 
glorify  God  and  to  be  thankful ;  the  limitation  in  the  text  notwithstand- 
ing. Had  no  sufficient  provision  been  made  for  the  salvation  of  but  only 
a  remnant  of  mankind ;  or,  were  the  terms  of  obtaining  an  interest  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  naturally  impossible  to  men,  without  that  special  divine 
influence  which  is  given  only  to  an  elect  number,  it  would  indeed  seem, 
as  some  have  objected,  that  the  offers  of  mercy  could  not,  with  any  sin- 
cerity, be  made  to  the  non-elect ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  their  fault  that 
they  are  not  saved.  But  neither  of  these  is  truly  the  case.  Christ  hath 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  so  that  no  man  need  taste  the  second  death, 
because  of  any  want  of  sufficiency  in  his  atonement  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  every  one  that  believeth ;  and  not  for  theirs  only, 
^  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  He  hath  rendered  all  that 
obedience,  and  endured  all  that  suffering  which  the  law  made  necessaryi 
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in  order  to  the  eternal  redemption  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
Bj  his  righteousness  the  free  gifl  may  come  upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion, unless  it  be  because  they  will  not,  or  do  not,  ^  come  unto  him  that 
they  might  have  life."    '^  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  the  chief 
of  sinners."     And  what  doth  the  Lord  our  God  require  of  us,  in  order 
to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  in  his  salvation  ?    Nothing  naturally  impos- 
sible, surely.      Nothing  which  would  be  hard,  were  it  not  for  an  evil 
heart    It  is  but  to  understand  what  is  most  plainly  revealed,  to  love 
that  which   is  obviously  most  excellent,  and  to  do  that  which  is  evi- 
dently most  reasonable.    As  to  knowing  what  we  are  to  believe,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  in  order  to  eternal  life,  were  men  willing  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.    A  very  little  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  Bible  would  be  sufficient    There  is  no  necessity  of 
ascending  high,  or  diving  deep,  to  find  the  infallible  truth  ;  the  word  is  in 
all  your  hands,  in  which  it  is  fu^y  made  known.     Nor  would  it  be  any 
harder  to  perceive  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  Grod,  as  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,  than  to  understand  them  in  speculation,  were  it  not  for  the 
blindness  of  men's  hearts  ;  their  selfishness,  pride,  and  other  corrupt  pas- 
sions.    To  see  the  hatefulncss  of  sin,  the  desirableness  of  salvation,  and  the 
universal  loveliness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  the  easiest  things 
in  the  world,  were  it  not  for  a  totally  vicious  taste,  whence  wicked  men 
"  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 
And  as  to  doing  what   is   required,  being  willing   to   be   followers  of 
Christ,  denying  ourselves  and  taking  up  the  cross ;  nothing  in  this  is  im- 
practicable, or  arduous,  provided  we  have  any  real  inclination  to  be  good. 
'^His  yoke   is  easy,  his  burden   is   light,  his  commandments  are  not 
grievous."     What  God  said  to  Cain,  he  may  mo^st  justly  say  to  every 
mnrmurer  against  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  as  hard  and  impossible :  "  Why 
art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?     If  thou  dost  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  dost  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door."     If  doing  at  all  well  be  our  duty,  or  if  doing  not  well  in  any  case 
be  our  sin,  it  must  lie  at  our  own  door  if  we  perish,  or  fail  of  eternal  life. 
No  unbeliever  can  dispute  this,  unless  he  will  assert,  that  despising  and 
rejecting  Christ,  making  light  of  the  gospel,  and  neglecting  so  great  salva- 
tion, is  doing  well.     A  door  of  salvation  is  set  open  to  all  men.    Whoso- 
ever will,  is  heartily  bid  welcome  to  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.     Yet, 
4.    From  the  limitation  in  the  text,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
course, have  we  not  great  rea^^on  to  apprehend  that  many  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain,  and  that,  through  their  own  fault,  Christ  will  be- 
come of  none  effect  to  multitudes  ?     Such  apprehensions,  however  unchar- 
itable, are  abundantly  suggested  in  the  holy  Scriptures.    When  our  Sav- 
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iour  was  asked,  ^  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  "  he  did  not  assert 
the  contrary,  but  answered  and  said,  ^'  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  ahall  not  be 
able."  In  another  place  he  says,  ^  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for 
wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 
And  according  to  the  account  of  the  gate  and  the  way  of  salvation  now 
given,  men  must  be  exceedmgly  pressed,  and  very  powerfully  persuaded, 
before  they  will  be  disposed  to  enter  in  at  that  gate,  and  to  walk  in  that 
way.  How  many  are  perfectly  careless  concerning  the  world  to  come, 
and  scarce  ever  ask  the  question,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved  I  When 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  them,  they  make  light  of  it,  and  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  it  Their  fiurms,  their  merchandise,  their  luxuries,  diversions,  and 
pleasures,  engross  their  whole  time ;  their  Bibles  they  rarely  read,  and 
Gk>d  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  H<fw  many  have  not  &ith,  and  take 
no  pains  to  know  what  they  are  to  believe  I  How  many  are  left  to  strong 
delusions  to  believe  lies,  and  stop  their  ears  like  the  deaf  adder,  against 
all  arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  errors  they  have  imbibed! 
How  many  '^  say  to  the  seers,  see  not ;  and  to  the  prophets,  prophesy  not 
unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits!" 
How  many  are  ^  far  from  righteousness ! "  far  from  being  ^  zealous  of 
good  works!"  How  many  are  "disobedient,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another ! " 
If  "  the  curse  which  goeth  forth  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  even 
under  the  gospel,  be  such  that  "  every  one  that  is  unrighteous  shall  be 
cut  off  on  this  side  according  to  it,"  and  every  one  who  is  ^  self-righteous 
shall  be  cut  off  on  that  side  according  to  it,"  how  few  will  be  lefl !  Have 
we  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  blessed,  who  shall  iiAerit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  are,  comparatively,  but  a  little  flock  ? 

.  "Were  saving  faith  only  a  belief,  that,  through  the  atonement,  good 
men  shall  be  saved  on  account  of  their  own  goodness  ;  and  did  this  faith 
save  men,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  moral  virtue,  or  a  motive  to  good 
works ;  personal  morality  being  the  alone  real  ground  of  distinction 
between  one  man  and  another,  in  regard  to  eternal  life,  as  some  have 
supposed ;  we  might,  indeed,  extend  our  charity  very  far.  We  might 
think,  with  men  of  liberal  sentiments,  that,  whatever  men's  faith  may  be, 
or  whether  they  have  any  faith  at  all,  they  will  be  saved,  provided  only 
their  lives  be  good.  For  if  the  only  end  of  believing  the  gospel  were  to 
make  men  moral,  provided  this  end  be  obtained,  no  matter  about  the 
means.  Yea,  in  that  case,  we  might  say  to  the  Christian,  Because  thou 
hast  believed  the  future  things  revealed,  thou  hast  been  careful  to  main- 
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tain  good  works ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  believed,  and  yet  have 
maintained  good  works.  Their  virtue  and  reward  must  be  greater,  in 
proportion  as  their  motives  have  been  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  the  &ith  by  which  a  man  is  justified  only  a 
belief  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  justification ;  and  this  without  any  ground, 
from  Scripture,  or  sense,  or  reason,  more  than  what  every  man  has,  all 
which  others  have  taught,  we  might  well  extend  our  charity  further 
stilL  We  must  conclude,  on  those  principles,  ^at  all  men  are  actually  in 
a  state  of  justification ;  or  else  run  into  the  palpable  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  a  thing  before  not  true,  is  made  a  truth  by  being  believed. 

But  very  different  must  be  our  apprehensions  concerning  the  safe  and 
happy  condition  of  mankind,  according  to  the  things  which  hav^  now 
been  advanced.  The  true  evangelical  faith  implies  a  right  understanding 
and  firm  belief  of  the  glorious  revelation  of  God*s  righteous  wrath  against 
the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  by  the  substituted  voluntary 
sufferings  of  his  own  incarnate  Son  ;  it  implies  an  entire  dependence  on 
mere  mercy,  through  the  alone  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  acceptance  unto 
eternal  life ;  viewing  ourselves  as  infinitely  unworthy,  and  the  chief  of 
sinners ;  —  it  also  implies  a  cordial  willingness  to  be  saved  from  our  sinS| 
and  to  be  subject  in  all  things  to  our  divine  Redeemer ;  and  its  never- 
failing  consequences  are,  remaining  and  increasing  righteouness  and  true 
holiness,  in  heart  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  Every  one  that 
hath  this  faith  shall  be  saved ;  and  every  one  that  hath  it  not,  shall 
be  damned.  If,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  we  be  fully  convinced  that 
these  things  are  so,  our  charity  must  necessarily  be  very  narrow  and 
contracted.  Though  we  would  fain  hope  all  things,  and  believe  all  tlungs, 
as  far  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  rational  probability ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
fear  it  is  still  the  sad  case,  that  many  are  in  the  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction  ;  and  that  a  few  find  the  gate,  and  are  going  in  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  everlasting  life. 

5.  Hence  you  easily  see  we  cannot  approve  the  very  extensive  charity 
of  those  who  believe  that  all  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  however  much  they  may  break  the  law  of  God,  and 
make  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Not  but  that  a  very  small  degree  of 
universal  benevolence  would  undoubtedly  lead  any  one  most  devoutly  to 
wish  that  the  bitter  cup  of  never-ending  misery  might  pass  from  eveiy 
soul  of  man,  if  it  were  possible,  —  if  it  might  be,  consistently  with  the 
highest  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  greatest  universal  good.  Not  but  that  we 
ought  undoubtedly  to  pray  for  the  worst  of  men,  and  our  bitterest  en^ 
mies,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
their  salvation.  Universal  charity  is  good,  if  it  be  used  charitably. 
But  we  must  think  the  Universalists  exercise  and  express  their  chari^ 
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to  destruction,  and  not  to  edification.  We  cannot  think  that  the  lilLelieet  way 
to  save  those  who  are  going  on  in  their  sins,  is  to  tell  them  thej  are  in 
no  danger.    Kor  can  we  possibly  beUeve,  unless  we  had  quite  another  gos- 
pel, that  the  careless  neglecters  of  the  great  salvation ;  the  abusers  of 
the  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering  of  God ;  the  despisers 
and  rejecters  of  a  dying  Saviour ;  and  liars,  and  thieves,  and  murderers, 
are  all  in  the  sure  way  to  immortal  happiness.     How  any  who  believe 
the  Bible,  can  believe  this,  we  cannot  comprehend.     Yet  such,  we  hear, 
are  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  of  late  proclaimed  by  some,  in  the  pul- 
pits  of  him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;  who,  they  sup- 
pose, hath  so  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  divine  law,  that  every  lover  of 
iniquity  may  give  full  scope  to  all  his  appetites  and  lusts,  with  certain 
impunity,  and  even  without  sin !    So  they  preach,  and  so  some  of  you,  my 
hearers,  I  understand,  believe. 

If  this  be  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;"  if  it  be  most  conducive  to 
**  peace  on  earth,"  and  expressive  of  the  greatest "  good-will  towards  men,** 
80  would  we  gladly  believe  and  preach  likewise.  But  to  convince  us  of 
this,  we  want  much  more  substantial  reasons  than  any  we  have  yet  heard. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  unbelievers  are  as  safe  as  believers,  excepting 
only  their  present  anxiety,  merely  by  the  fine  story  of  a  weak  old  woman, 
thrown  into  a  mighty  panic  at  hearing  cannon  on  an  occasion  of  public 
rejoicing.*  That  a  sinner  may  be  saved  without  the  faith  of  the  Univer- 
salists,  OS  well  as  with,  were  that  faith  true,  b  too  self-evident  to  require 
any  great  parade  of  candor  in  them  to  own,  or  of  address  in  order  to  its 
illustration.  But  that  men  who  *^  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,"  are  really  as  safe  as  the  soundest  believers, 
and  most  virtuous  Cliristians,  not  all  the  wit  of  man,  nor  all  the  subtilty 
of  the  old  8eqK»nt,  will  be  able  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

I  have  read  seveml  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  on  the  side  of  univer- 
sal salvation  ;  but  have  seen  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  looks,  like  more 
than  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  its  support.  Nothing  that  in  any 
measure  shakes  the  foundation  upon  which  the  contrary  doctrine  rests. 
"  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own  eye^."  Theirs  doubtless  is  so 
to  some  of  them.  They  luive  naturally  enough  been  led  into  it,  it  must 
be  granted,  by  the  errors  of  many  others,  who  have  not  carried  their  in- 
quiries so  far,  nor  been  so  self-consistent.  I  am  ready  also  to  suppose, 
that  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity  may  have  had  considerable  influence 
with  some,  to  induce  them  to  beheve  this  seemingly  most  benevolent  doc- 

*  A  storj  told  bj  tho  fiunons  Mr.  Marraj,  in  a  sermon  preached  just  before  in  the 
•ame  place,  of  an  aged  lady  who  was  fHghtcned  ont  of  her  wits  by  the  firing  in  conse- 
qaonce  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  inaiHting  that  the  enemy  were  coming,  and 
rofiuing  to  be  podfliod. 
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trine.  However,  if  any  lational  man,  who  has  been  leaning  that  waj,  will 
candidlj  advert  to  the  reasons  and  proofs  in  support  of  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, even  only  as  now  partially  stated,  I  cannot  but  think  he  will  be  some- 
what staggered.  I  imagine  he  must  be  convinced  thus  far,  at  least,  that 
risking  men's  souls  on  the  presumption  that  all  will  be  saved,  is  going 
upon  a  very  forlorn  hope. 

Let  me  entreat  such  an  one  not  to  endanger  himself  or  others  by  pre- 
summg  thus,  and  teaching  men  so ;  be  sure  without  weighing  the  matter 
well,  and  being  veiy  certain  that  he  is  not  in  an  error.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  the  honor  of  leading  a  party,  and  being  of  the  foremost  in  singu- 
lar discoveries,  than  to  '^  go  down  to  the  grave  with  a  lie  in  one's  right 
hand ; "  or  to  lead  others  upon  ground  which  will  not  support  them,  and 
be  the  occasion  of  their  foiling  into  the  pit,  out  of  which  there  may  be  no 
redemption.  It  is  better  that  men  should  not  laugh  now,  than  that  they 
should  mourn  and  weep  forever  and  ever.  If  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  be  true,  all  the  good  that  is  done  by  its  propagation,  is  only  pre- 
venting a  little  present  disquietude  to  sinners,  who  are  generally  pretty 
secure  and  easy  already.  If  it  be  not  true,  the  mischief  done  by  thus 
encouraging  them  in  carelessness  and  transgression,  may  be  no  less  than 
being  the  means  of  their  everlasting  ruin.  Not  to  mention  the  flood-gate 
to  confusion  and  every  evil  work;  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  tem- 
poral happiness  of  society,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  opened  by  this 
doctrine. 

But  if  the  blind  will  lead  the  blind,  we  must  let  them  alone.  Let  me 
however  entreat  those  who  have  eyes  to  open  them,  before  they  fall  into 
the  ditch.  Search  the  Scriptures,  my  beloved  hearers,  whether  these 
things  be  so.  Search  the  Scriptures  which  testify  of  Christ,  and  in  which 
he  hath  borne  witness  to  the  truth.  If  any  man  teach  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  hath  taught,  believe  him  not  He  may  be  a  very 
moral  man  ;  but  his  doctrine  is  not  according  to  godliness,  nor  favorable 
to  honesty.  It  subverts  all  moral  obligation.  He  may  be  a  man  of  fine 
sense ;  but  great  men  are  not  always  wise.  Great  men  have  often  been 
great  opposers  of  the  saving  truth.  Great  men,  from  the  days  of  old, 
have  sometimes  said,  ^  Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace."  Yea, 
the  greatest  of  all  fallen  intelligences,  has  from  the  beginning  said,  ^  Dis- 
believe and  transgress  with  safety.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die."  Believe 
not  this,  though  it  be  not  new  divinity,  but  a  most  ancient  doctrine,  and  a 
doctrine  of  the  great  Think  not  that  neither  the  unbelieving,  nor  the 
abominable,  nor  murderers,  nor  whoremongers,  nor  sorcerers,  nor  idolar 
ters,  nor  any  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  ^  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words."  If  the 
Bible  be  true,  ^  because  of  these  things  oometh  the  wiath  of  God  upon  the 
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For  it  becamb  htm  fob  whom  abb  all  thdigs,  ahd  bt  whom  abb  all  trdigb, 

III  BRIKOINO  MANT  802C8  UBTO  OLORT,  TO  MAKB  THB  GAPTAIH  OF   THBIB  BALYA- 
TXOM  PBRFXCT  THBOUOH  BUFFXBIBOS.  —  HeblOWS  2:  10. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  essential  to  his  character  as  a  Saviour. 
Without  them  the  pardon  of  sin  would  have  subverted  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law,  and  have  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government. 
For,  if  God  should  not  execute  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  transgressor, 
if  he  should  not  manifest  in  his  moral  government  the  same  abhorrence  d 
sin  that  he  does  in  the  declarations  of  his  law,  his  word  and  his  conduct 
would  be  repugnant  to  each  other,  and  he  would  afford  no  convincing 
evidence,  that  his  law  was  a  transcript  of  his  will ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  sacred,  and  respected  as  an  imiversal,  invariable  standard  of 
obedience  for  all  rational  creatures.  One  great  and  chief  design  of  the 
atonement  made  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  was  to  impress  a  thorough 
conviction  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  though  he  should  pardon  the 
sinner.  It  was  essential  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  pardon,  that  in  some 
visible  expression,  God*s  real  disposition  towards  sin  should  be  manifested 
as  clearly,  fully,  and  unequivocally,  as  it  would  be  in  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law  on  the  transgressor.  This  disposition,  when  brought 
into  view  in  some  sensible  manifestation,  vindicates  God's  character  from 
all  suspicion,  and  fully  discovers  his  attachment  to  the  dignity  of  his  gov- 
ernment, to  the  rights  of  his  justice,  and  the  truth  of  his  law.  The  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  appear  to  have  been  available  to  the  procurement  of 
salvation,  so  far  as  they  portrayed  God*s  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
evinced  the  infinite  value  he  set  upon  his  own  character  and  law.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Scriptures  so  frequently  bring  into  view  a  suffering,  crucified 
Christ,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation.    His  sufferings  support  the  digni^ 
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of  God,  as  the  moral  goyemor,  while  he  extends  mercy  to  the  guilty ; 
they  present  him  in  a  glorious  point  of  light,  as  the  universal  sovereign 
and  proprietor,  as  the  great  source  from  which  all  things  have  proceeded, 
and  in  which  all  shall  finally  terminate.  It  is  therefore  with  great  reason 
and  propriety  that  the  text  declares,  that  ^  it  became  him  for  whom  are 
all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.'* 

These  words,  by  bringing  into  view  the  passion  of  Christ,  as  essential 
to  a  display  of  the  divine  character  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  present  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  in  a  light  truly  interesting  and  important  For  surely 
nothing  can  be  calculated  more  effectually  to  awaken  the  solicitude,  and 
raise  the  desponding  hopes  of  the  guilty,  than  a  prospect  of  forgiveness. 
Why  Grod  should  require  sufferings  and  the  effusion  of  blood  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  remission  of  sin,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry,  and 
to  many  ^  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence."  They  have  sup- 
posed, that  if  Grod  would  not  pass  by  sin  without  an  atonement,  without 
full  satisfaction  to  his  justice,  he  must  be  naturally  implacable ;  that  he 
has  no  mercy,  because  he  punishes  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  be- 
stows no  good  without  an  adequate  compensation.  Sufferings,  it  is  true, 
can  add  nothing  to  the  love  of  Grod  to  liis  creatures ;  but  they  may  be, 
and  it  is  hoped  can  be,  proved  to  be  necessary  to  a  consistent  exercise 
and  display  of  that  love.  Atonement  does  not  imply  a  purchase  of  God's 
mercy;  it  does^ot  imply  satisfaction  to  justice,  as  a  cancellation  of  debt; 
nor  does  it  infer  any  obligation  on  justice  for  the  liberation  of  sinners ;  for 
if  it  do,  then  sinners  are  not  saved  by  forgiveness,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  mercy  to  pardon,  where  justice  cannot  punish.  Atonement  implies 
the  necessity  of  sufferings,  merely  as  a  medium  through  wliich  Grod's  real 
disposition  tovrards  sin  should  be  seen  in  such  a  way,  that  an  exercise  of 
pardon  should  not  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  government,  and  the  au- 
thority of  law. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin  characterize  the  gospel  scheme,  and 
distinguish  it  from  all  others.  The  atonement  made  by  them,  adds  to 
the  Christian  religion  its  chief  superiority,  and  lays  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  for  all  who  have  just  views  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  moral  state 
of  man.  All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  will  derive  their  peculiar  com- 
plexion from  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  explained. 
A  mistake  here  will  be  peculiarly  injurious,  and  will  infallibly  lead  into 
error  in  every  part  of  divinity.  Atonement  is  the  great  sun  in  the  centre 
of  the  system.  Blot  it  out,  and  you  are  lost  forever.  Not  a  ray  from 
any  other  quarter  will  dart  through  the  gloomy  prison  of  sin,  to  cheer  its 
disconsolate  inhabitants,  to  disenthral  them  from  their  chains,  and  en- 
li^ten  their  path  to  fi-eedom  and  glory. 
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The  design  of  revelation  is  to  unfold  the  true  God  to  men,  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  his  nature.  This  God  is  just  and  merdfuL 
He  is  disposed  to  punish  and  to  pardon.  How  then  shall  his  justice  and 
his  mercy  be  displayed  towards  the  transgressor,  without  infringing  or  de- 
stroying each  other  ?  Grod  threatens  punishment  to  sin.  Sin  is  committed. 
God,  instead  of  punishing,  pardons.  Where  is  his  justice  ?  Where  is 
his  truth  ?  Where  is  the  regard  due  to  his  law,  his  character  and  gov- 
ernment ?  If  he  punish,  where  is  his  mercy  ?  These  difficulties  will  be 
obviated  by  a  right  understanding  of  the  atonement  which  Christ  made 
for  sin.  To  exhaust  this  important  subject,  to  comprehend  all  its  con- 
nections and  consequences,  perhaps  at  present  exceeds  all  human  capac- 
ity. Enough  of  it,  however,  can  be  known  and  understood  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  its  excellency,  and  to  secure  our  present  and  future  felicity. 
As  the  design  of  atonement  was  to  save  men  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
in  consistency  with  the  perfections  and  designs  of  God,  the  atonement 
bad  immediate  respect  to  the  law  of  God,  to  the  moral  state  of  men,  and 
to  the  ultimate  and  chief  end  of  God  in  creation.  Without  a  just  and 
proper  view  of  these  three  points,  all  inquiries  respecting  atonement  will 
be  extremely  defective,  if  not  totally  erroneous.  They  will  leave  us, 
like  an  unpiloted  ship,  driven  by  the  winds  over  the  pathless  ocean. 

In  the  subsequent  discourse,  therefore,  I  shall 

First,  explain  the  nature  of  the  divine  law,  the  moral  state  of  man, 
and  the  design  of  Grod  in  creation. 

Secondly,  the  matter,  the  necessity,  and  the  nature  of  atonement 

A  few  inferences  will  then  close  the  subject. 

I  shall  begin  the  first  division  of  this  discourse,  by 

L   Explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine  law. 

Under  this  denominadon  we  are  not  to  include  all  the  laws  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  For  though  these  may  be  termed  divine  with  respect 
to  their  author,  yet  they  are  not  all  of  a  moral  nature,  and  consequently 
not  obligatory  on  all  mankind.  For  this  reason  all  the  positive  laws 
appertaining  to  the  former  dispensation,  are  not  included  in  the  phrases, 
**  divine  law,"  and  "  the.  law  of  God."  These  are  used  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  denote  the  moral  law,  as  it  is  promulged  and  epitomized  in  the 
decalogue. 

*  The  laws  given  unto  the  Israelites  were  of  three  kinds,  moral,  cere- 
monial and  forensic    The  first  respected  them  as  rational,  accountable 

*  Leges  antem  ub  latas  non  nnios  generis  fuerant  Tres  omnino  theologis  recen- 
■entnr.  Monlis  live  decalogica,  cercmonialis,  et  politica,  give  forcnsis.  Scilicet 
triplidter  considerari  Israeliticiu  populns  potuit.  1.  Ut  cretanB  rationales,  a  Deo,  nti 
snprema  ratiooe  tam  moraliter,  qnam  natnraliter  dependentes.  Et  sic  data  fuit  ipsi 
lex  decalogica^  qius  qnoad  sabstantiam,  com  lege  natariB,  homines  qua  talcs  obligante. 
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ereaturea ;  the  second,  as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  the  third, 
as  members  of  the  political  bodj.  The  two  last  kinds  q£  laws  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Israelites.  Thej  alone  had  the  promise  q£  the  Messiah.  His 
death  and  sufferings  for  sin  were  prefigured  bj  the  various  offerings  and 
sacrifices  enjoined  in  thdr  rituaL  Hence  thej  received  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  an  indication  of  the  Messiah  jet  to  come,  wBo  being  the  substance 
of  all  its  shadows,  was,  bj  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  abrogate  its  authority, 
and  discontinue  its  observance.  Hence  Christ,  in  the  sufferings  by  which 
he  made  atonement  for  sin,  had  no  other  respect  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
than  as  he  corresponded  to  its  typical  prefigurations. 

The  forensic  laws  of  the  Israelites  were  accommodated  to  their  peculiar 
genius  as  a  people ;  to  their  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  were  designed  to  form  the  whole  nation  into  a  republican  theocracy. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ceremonial  and  forensic  or  political  laws  of  the 
Israelites,  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  obligatory  no  longer  than  con- 
tinued by  the  express  injunction  of  the  legislator.  In  this  view,  as  they 
did  not  originate  in  the  eternal  fitness  and  propriety  of  things,  they  may 
be  styled  positive,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  moral ;  which 
express  the  unchangeable  will  of  God,  respecting  the  obligation,  the  obe- 
dience and  disobedience,  the  reward  and  punishment,  of  rational  crea- 
tures. These  laws  primarily  flow  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  Grod, 
and,  like  his  nature,  are  sacred,  inmiutable,  and  etemaL  These  laws,  sum- 
med up  in  one  body,  are  styled  the  law,  or  law  of  God.  To  this 
law  the  whole  of  Christ's  work,  in  making  atonement  for  sin,  had 
immediate  respect  Without  a  just  view  of  this  law,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  cannot  be  understood,  nor  its  necessity  and  pro- 
priety perceived.  Concerning  the  divine  law,  two  things  must  be  particu- 
larly noticed. 

1.  It  contains  a  prescription  of  certain  duties.  These  are  contained  in 
the  decalogue,  as  it  was  delivered  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  are  all  summarily 
comprehended  in  love,  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  real,  acceptable 
obedience  flows.  Thus  Christ  explained  the  law :  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment ;  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Matt   22 :  37,  &c 

unaeademqne  est  3.  Ut  ooclcsia  vcteris  testamenti ;  expcctans  Messiam  promissam, 
et  Uatiora  per  ejus  consuminationcTn,  tompora.  Atqae  co  rcffpccta  accepcrunt  legem 
ceremonialem,  qiue  ostendit  quidcm,  nondam  renisse  Messiam,  et  satisfoctiono  Hoa, 
omnia  ooiuommasse,  foxe  tamen,  nt  vcniat  et  omnia  fodat,  nova.  3.  Ut  popalai 
pecaliaiifl,  rempnblicam,  genio  ac  indoli  ia»  convenientem,  habens  in  terra  Canaan. 
—  WiuU  de  (koon.  Fad^  lib.  ir.  cup.  ir.  p.  609. 
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Paul  viewed  the  law  in  the  same  light,  ^v^hen  he  said,  ^  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law."  Rom.  13:  10.  No  action,  therefore,  either  mental 
or  external,  which  does  not  proceed  from  pure  love  to  God,  can  come 
under  the  denomination  of  true  virtue  or  obedience.  This  law  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  perfect  rectitude,  and  was  designed  to  govern  the  whole  man,  bj 
inspiring  right  motives,  and  producing  an  entire  correspondence  between 
them  and  external  actions. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  concerning  the  law  is,  that  it  con- 
tains comminations  of  divine  vengeance  against  transgression.     Without 
these,  it  would  not  properly  in  its  nature  have  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  law.     The  language  of  the  law,  expressing  the  penal  sanction  is, 
**  Cursed  be   he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  the  law,  to  do 
them."  Deut.  27:  26.     This  curse   most  undoubtedly  is  the  just  and 
proper  punishment  of  sin.     For  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
Grod  to  threaten  a  punishment  greater  or  less  than  sin  deserves.     This  is 
the   punishment  from   which  Christ  delivers.     Thus  Paul  says  to  the 
Galatians,  ^  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law."  Gal.  4 :  4,  5.     That  is,  to  redeem  them  from 
its  curse,  as  he  explains  it  in  another  place.     '^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  Gal.  3 :  13.     Let 
it  here  be  particularly  noticed,  that  this  commination  annexed  to  the 
divine  law,  is  the  sum  and  foundation  of  all  the  others  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  denounced  against  transgressors.    Various  threatenings  are  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  denounced  against  those  who  reject  the  gospeL 
These  threatenings  express  the  real  penalty  of  the  divine  law.     For  no 
man  can  slight,  neglect,  or  refuse  the  gospel,  without  violating  the  law, 
and  incuiTing  its  penalty.     That  this  penalty,  which  will  be  executed  on 
the  impenitent  in  a  future  state,  is  endless  misery  or  destruction,  appears 
from  the  following  passages  of  Scripture.    In  Dan.  12 :  2,  it  is  said,  ^  And 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  Matt 
18:  8;   '^It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,. than 
having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire."   IViatt.  25 : 
41,  Christ  says  to  the  wicked,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire."   And  in  verse  46,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment."  Mark  3 :  29,  Christ  says  of  hun  who  blasphemes  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  is  "  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation."     Paul  says  of  those 
who  disobey  the  gospel,  *'  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc* 
tion."     The  punishment  spoken  of  in  these  words  undoubtedly  is  the 
penalty  of  the  law.     For  the  law  only  can  condemn  and  punish.     Here- 
perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  punishment  implied  in  these  words  is 
not  strictly  endless,  since  the  word  everlasting^  is  sometimes  appropriated 
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to  express  things  of  a  limited  duratioii ;  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  pan- 
ishment  to  be  endless,  and  therefore  the  term  everlasting,  when  used  to 
express  its  duration,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  strictly  endless.  To  this  it 
is  replied,  that  because  the  term  everlasting  is  in  some  instances  used  to 
denote  a  limited  duration,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  used  so  in  all ;  not 
even  when  used  to  express  the  duration  of  things  which  would  cease  to 
exist  if  left  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  Crod  can  peix>etuate  whatever  he 
pleases.  For  all  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  pun- 
ishment, we  are  wholly  indebted  to  revelation.  In  this  revelation  God 
has  explained  the  duration  of  punishment,  and  consequently  the  true  pen- 
alty of  his  law,  not  only  by  the  word  everlasting,  but  by  unequivocal 
determinate  phrases,  denoting  it  to  be  strictly  endless.  This  is  fully  evi- 
dent from  the  following  passages,  which  positively  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  word  everlasting,  when  used  to  express  the  duration  of  future  pun- 
ishment In  Mark  9 :  43,  Christ  says,  ^  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched;  where  their  worm  dleth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."  In  Matt  12:  81,  it  is  said,  ^The  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men."  In  John  3 :  3G,  it  is  said, 
^  He  tluit  believeth  not  on  the  Son,  shaU  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abidcth  on  him."  Of  the  same  import  are  all  those  passages  which 
speak  of  those  who  are  said  to  perish,  to  be  rejected,  to  be  cast  away,  to 
be  lost  and  destroyed.  To  these  testimonies  of  Scripture,  ascertaining  the 
penalty  of  the  divine  law  to  be  endless  misery  or  destruction,  let  us  add 
the  testimony  of  reason. 

The  law,  whose  essence  is  love,  tends  in  its  nature  to  secure  the  high- 
est happiness  of  all  rational  creatures.  For  if  all  comply  with  its  require- 
ments, if  all  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves, 
what  room  is  there  lefl  for  sin  or  misery  ?  These  originate  not  in  any 
deficiency  in  the  divine  government,  but  in  deviation  from  the  divine  law. 
In  this  God  has  discovered  as  much  goodness  as  he  has  in  the  gospel. 
For  the  first  tends  to  secure  the  highest  happiness  without  sin,  and  the 
last  to  secure  it  afler  the  introduction  of  sin.  Wliatever,  therefore,  is  op- 
posed to  Grod's  law,  is  opposed  to  his  gospel ;  and  whatever  is  opposed  to 
either,  tends  to  introduce  universal,  endless  evil.  If,  therefore,  endless 
punishment  be  not  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  has  any  penalty.  For  whatever  penalty  God  annexes  to  his  law,  must 
be  just ;  that  is,  it  must  be  as  great  as  the  evil  introduced  by  transgres- 
sion, or  as  great  as  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  rational  uni- 
verse, require.  The  greatness  of  this  penalty  must  be  estimated  from  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  from  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  trans- 
gression, and  the  magnitude  of  the  object  agdnst  which  the  transgression 
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13  committed.  "Aie  law  of  Grod  tends  to  universal  good.  As  sin  opposes 
that  law,  it  tends  to  universal  evil.  Did  all  rational  creatures  commit 
sin  without  anj  restraint  from  divine  interposition,  all  would  be  involved 
in  endless  ruin  and  despair.  The  law  of  God,  which  is  as  near  to  him  as 
his  own  nature,  would  be  universallj  violated  and  contemned.  For  all 
these  consequences,  so  dishonorary  to  God,  so  ruinous  to  creatures,  each 
one  concerned  in  transgression  must  feel  himself  accountable.  Sin  is 
atheism.  It  denies  God.  It  strikes  at  his  government  and  character, 
and  consequently  at  all  good  and  all  happiness.  As  sin,  therefore,  tends  to 
introduce  endless  evil,  if  punishments  are  to  be  proportioned  to  crimes, 
sin  deserves  endless  punishment.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  the 
divine  law  in  considering  its  precepts  and  penalty,  I  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain. 

Secondly.  The  moral  state  of  man.  By  the  moral  state  of  man,  we 
are  to  understand  the  state  in  which  he  is,  considered  as  an  accountable 
creature,  capable  of  praise  and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment  This 
state,  as  it  respects  all  men  in  unregeneracy,  appears  from  the  Scriptures 
to  be  characterized  by  the  following  things :  — 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  entire  alienation  of  affection  from  God.  That  is,  it 
is  a  state  in  which  the  moral  temper  is.  averse  to  divine  and  spiritual 
things,  insensible  of  their  excellency,  and  regardless  of  their  importance. 
This  truth  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  "  being  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  "  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  desiring  not  the  knowledge 
of  his  ways,"  "  receiving  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  The  moral  state 
of  man,  in  this  view,  does  not  imply  that  he  docs  not  possess  noble  and 
exalted  capacities  of  mind.  These  are  not  of  a  moral  nature,  and  conse* 
quently  not  susceptible  of  depravity.  Man,  though  destitute  of  all  real 
holiness  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  though  wholly  sinful  in  all  the  exercises  of 
his  heart,  still  possesses  natural  affection,  gratitude,  sympathy,  mid  sensi- 
bility ;  desire  of  pleasure,  and  aversion  to  pain ;  these  are  merely  the 
affections  and  propensities  of  his  constitution,  and  belong  to  other  animals 
which  are  not  moral  agents.  Man's  depravity  does  not  imply  that  he  is 
destitute  of  all  the  natural  ability  on  whicli  the  propriety  of  the  divine 
commands  and  injunctions  rests.  If  he  be  not  a  moral  agent,  if  he  have 
not  ability  to  obey,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  can  be  capable  of  disobe- 
dience. Deity  will  never  censure  a  blind  man  for  not  seeing,  nor  an 
idiot  for  not  being  wise.  He  requires  the  exercise  of  nothing  further 
than  tlie  capacity  he  bestows.  All  the  depravity  of  man  consists  in  the 
wrong  use  of  his  natural  powers,  and  in  his  unwillingness  to  use  them  as 
Grod  requires.  The  preceding  description  of  the  state  of  man  by  nature, 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture :  —  Gen.  6:6; 
^  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  tKe  earth,  and 
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that  everj  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hb  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tiDually."  Greu.  8 :  21 ;  ^  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth."  Eccl.  9:3;**  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil" 
Jer.  17 :  9 ;  ^  The  heart  is  deceitful  ahove  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  Bom.  3 :  10,  &c. ;  **  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  afler  Grod  ; 
they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one."  Paul  testifies  concerning  himself,  **  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in 
my  flesh,  dwellcth  no  good  thing."  He  declares,  that  **  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God ; "  that  ^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  c<ui  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  conduct  of 
men,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  fully  exemplifies  and  confirms  these  asser- 
tions. 

2.  Another  thing  which  characterizes  the  state  of  man  is,  that  it  is  a 
state  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  This  necessarily  follows,  from  the  con- 
Bideration  that  man  is,  in  the  disposition  of  his  heart,  opposed  to  God  and 
his  law.  **  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  By  this  knowledge 
come  guilt  and  condemnation.  All  men  are  under  obligation  to  obey 
Grod's  law.  The  law,  therefore,  lays  its  injunctions  upon  them,  demands 
obedience,  and  denounces  punishment  to  the  transgressor.  **  Now  we 
know,"  says  Paul,  **  that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
who  are  under  the  law ;  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  the  whole 
world  may  become  guilty  before  God."  Bom.  3 :  19. 

3.  Another  thing  which  characterizes  the  state  of  man  is,  a  state  of 
total  impotency,  as  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The  truth  of  this 
appears  from  two  considerations. 

1st.  The  law  requires  sinless  obedience.  It  promises  life  to  the  per- 
formance of  all  its  requirements,  and  to  nothing  else.  Its  language  is, 
**  The  man  that  doth  them  shall  live  in  them."  But  man  has  disquali- 
fied liimself  in  a  moral  view  to  do  these  things,  since  he  is  "  under  sin," 
and  continues  to  commit  it  while  in  an  unrenewed  state.  As  man,  there- 
fore, while  a  sinner,  cannot  render  sinless  perfect  obedience,  he  cannot 
effect  his  own  salvation. 

2d.  Besides,  man  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  It 
stands  against  him,  ^  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things,  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  This  penalty  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  endless  suffering.  How  shall  man  free  himself 
from  it  ?  He  can  do  nothing  which  can  render  it  consistent  with  God  to 
pardon.  He  cannot  keep  the  law  by  perfect  obedience,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  saved  on  that  ground.  If  he  undertake  to  endure  its  penalty, 
he  of  consequence  must  give  up  all  hope  of  salvation. 
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Having  explained  the  moral  §tate  of  man,  I  now  proceed^ 

8.    To  explain  the  design  of  Grod  in  creation* 

It  is  a  mark  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  being  to  have  respect,  in  all  his 
actions,  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  end.  This  drcumstance  prind- 
pallj  distingoishes  t^e  actions  of  men  from  those  of  bnites.  In  all  ope- 
rations performed  bj  rational  beings,  we  expect  design,  and  an  exact 
adjustment  of  every  part  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  design.  When 
we  look  at  the  miyestic  works  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption,  we 
are  at  once  impressed  with  the  absorditj  of  even  imagining  them  to 
have  been  made  without  a 'view  to  some  great  end.  In  these  works  we 
behold  order,  connection,  regularity,  and  harmony.  How  these  should 
have  existed  without  design,  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  Grod  should  make  such  stupendous  works,  with- 
out a  view  to  some  end  exceedingly  great,  glorious,  and  important  For 
it  is  inconsistent  with  wisdom  to  make  great  preparations,  and  to  perform 
great  actions,  for  the  accomplishment  of  small  purposes.  If  Grod  have 
one  chief  end  in  his  works,  we  may  be  assured  that  these  works  are  har- 
moniously adjusted  to  its  accomplishment  All  Grod's  works,  then,  must 
be  considered  as  means  wisely  arranged,  and  tending  to  one  final  issue. 
This  issue  must  be  brought  into  view  before  the  means  of  its  completion 
can  be  seen  in  their  propriety  and  beauty.  Let  us,  then,  propose  to  our- 
selves this  question :  Why  did  God  create  ?  Surely  he  was  under  no 
necessity  to  do  this.  For  if  he  was,  that  necessity  must  have  been  eter- 
nal, and  the  same  reason  must  have  been  assigned  for  the  existence  of 
things,  as  for  the  existence  of  God.  That  reason  God  gave,  when  he 
sdd,  ^  I  am  that  I  am."  Grod,  as  he  is  eternal,  involves  in  his  own  na- 
ture the  cause  of  his  existence ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  any 
thing  created.  Creation,  then,  as  it  did  not  proceed  fix>m  necessity,  must 
have  proceeded  fi*om  choice.  The  question  then  stands  thus:  ^Was 
God's  end  in  creation  himself,  or  the  thing  created  ?**  The  following 
considerations,  perhaps,  will  assist  us  in  answering  this  question. 

1.  Before  creation  nothing  exterior  to  God  existed.  The  reason, 
then,  why  any  thing  has  existed,  must  be  sought  for  in  God.  That  reap 
son  must  have  been  his  own  choice,  and  if  so,  then  his  own  pleasure,  and 
not  the  thing  to  be  created.  Should  it  here  be  objected,  that  God  made 
creatures  on  purpose  to  bestow  happiness  upon  them,  the  objection  proves 
this  only,  that  God  is  pleased  with  bestowing  hi^iness.  If  so,  then 
God  made  creatures  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  for  theirs.  If  God 
made  creatures  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  them  happy,  why  does  he 
pcnnit  so  many  of  them  to  be  miserable?  We  learn  what  God  means 
by  what  he  does,  as  well  as  by  what  he  sayi.    God  has  created  all 
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things,  and  in  dieae  has  exhibited  a  picture  of  himself.     But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  all  this  was  done  without  design. 

2.  The  next  consideration  I  bring  into  view  is,  that  it  is  inconsis- 
tent for  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  prefer  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
object  Such  conduct  would  carrj  the  most  striking  marks,  and  wear  the 
most  prominent  features,  of  injustice  and  imperfection.  All  creatures  are 
as  nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  immense  God.  Collect  all  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  heaven,  all  the  perfection  of  angels  and  virtues  of  men, 
all  the  splendors  scattered  over  creation ;  collect  all  these  into  one  vast 
i^semblage,  and  they  are  lost  before  Grod,  like  a  mote  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun.  Creation  has  added  nothing  to  the  real  sum  of  virtue  and 
happiness ;  for  these,  wherever  found,  are  only  streams  from  the  great 
exhaustless  fountain.  Grod,  therefore,  created  with  a  view  to  diffuse  and 
communicate,  in  different  forms,  that  immense  fulness  which  dwelt  in 
himself.  God  must  love  and  regard  the  highest  excellency  most;  but 
this  is  nowhere  but  in  himself.  Nor  is  this  supreme  regard  of  God  to 
himself,  as  some  have  affirmed,  an  exercise  of  selfishness,  but  of  the  high- 
est  benevolence;  for  this  consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  the  greatest 
good.     But  this  greatest  good  is  God  himself. 

3.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  further,  that  for  God  to  act 
with  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  or  to  the  display  of  his  true  character, 
16  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  will  secure  the  highest  happiness  of  intelligent 
beings.  For  all  true  happiness  results  from  the  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  good.  God  is  the  greatest  and  the  only  true  good  in 
the  universe.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  more  this  true  good  is 
displayed,  the  more  it  will  be  known  and  enjoyed.  Consequently,  more 
happiness  is  secured  by  a  display  of  Grod,  than  could  be  by  any  thing 
else.  God,  then,  must  surely,  in  all  his  works,  act  with  a  supreme  regard 
to  his  own  glory,  or  to  himself.  This  is  the  uniform  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. God  declares,  *^  that  he  made  all  things  for  himself) "  that  ^'  of  him, 
and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things." 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  God's  ultimate  and  chief  end 
in  creation,  was  himself. 

Having  explained  the  several  things  proposed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
discourse,  concerning  the  law  of  God,  the  moral  state  of  man,  and  the 
ultimate  and  chief  end  of  God  in  creation ;  I  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
matter,  necessity,  and  the  nature  of  atonement 

Since  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  and  chief  end  of  God  in  creation  was 
the  display  of  his  own  nature,  we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  this  end 
will  be  kept  in  view  in  the  continuance  and  government  of  creation. 
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For  if  it  be  not,  then  the  arrangements  in  the  divine  administration  are 
not  calculated  so  as  certainly  to  coincide  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
the  divine  wilL  But  God  ^  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will."  Therefore  all  parts  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  redemption,  will  ultimately  exhibit  a  complete  picture  of  the 
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true  character  of  Grod.  He  will  then  appear  in  reality  to  be  '^  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,"  '^  the  all  in  all."  The  obedience  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  they  are  the  medium  through  which  Grod's  love  of  holiness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity  are  seen,  so  they  answer,  as  to  the  display 
of  Grod's  glory,  all  the  purposes  and  more  than  would  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  endless  obedience  or  sufferings  of  all  transgressors. 
Atonement,  therefore,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  God's  great  plan,  and  as  possessing  the  propriety  and  fit- 
ness of  meana  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end.  If  we  consider 
atonement,  in  a  general  view,  as  that  part  of  Christ's  mediatorial  worik 
which  rendered  the  forgiveness  of  sin  consistent  with  God's  character,  it 
will  comprise,  as  essential  to  its  nature,  more  than  suffering,  though  suf- 
fering appears  to  constitute  its  chief  and  most  important  part  If  grace 
were  to  be  manifested,  it  was  proper  and  necessary  that  that  grace  should 
^  reign  through  righteousness ; "  that  is,  in  such  a  way  as  was  consistent 
with  the  rectitude  or  justice  of  Grod.  Whatever,  therefore,  would  bring 
into  view  the  character  and  law  of  Grod  as  effectually  as  the  perfect 
obedience  or  suffering  of  men,  must  be  considered  as  the  atonement  for 
fiin.  Though  the  punbhment  of  the  transgressor  would  have  displayed 
God's  truth  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  yet  it  would  not  have  displayed  his  love 
of  mercy,  and  disposition  to  pardon.  But  all  these  are  displayed  in  the 
salvation  of  the  transgressor,  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ. 
Having  premised  these  things,  I  proceed  to  explain. 
First.  The  matter  of  atonement,  or  that  in  which  it  consisted. 
1.  The  divine  law  requires  perfect  obedience.  God,  in  giving  that 
law,  virtually  declared  that  it  was  good,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed.  The 
sinner,  by  transgressing  it,  virtuaUy  dedared  that  it  was  not  good,  and 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  Should  God,  in  this  case,  pardon  without  mani- 
festing his  regard  to  the  Uw,  so  as  to  establish  its  authority  as  a  rule  rf 
obedience,  and  to  display  his  aversion  to  sin,  his  conduct  would  coincide 
with  that  of  the  sinner,  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  govern- 
ment But  if  God,  by  a  vicarious  or  substituted  obedience  and  suffering, 
give,  in  his  moral  government,  a  full  confirmation  and  conviction  of  the 
goodness  of  his  law,  and  the  justice  of  its  requirements,  his  conduct, 
though  he  pardon,  stands  as  directly  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the  sinner, 
as  if  he  should  condemn  the  sinner  to  endure  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law.    The  obedience  of  Christy  on  account  of  the  superior  dignity  of 
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diaracter,  honored  the  law,  declared  and  eonfirmed  it  to  be  good,  more 
effectually  than  the  obedience  of  all  finite  creatures  could  have  done  to 
eternity.  In  Christ  ^  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead."  As  he  had 
all  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  Yolnntarj  obedience  must  produce  a  con- 
viction that  the  law  was  good;  for  he  could  not  err  in  his  judgment 
concerning  it,  and,  consequently,  if  it  had  been  a  bad  law,  he  would  not 
have  submitted  to  its  precepts.  The  obedience  of  Christ,  therefore,  as  it 
▼irtually  condemned  sin,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  cstabhsh  its  authority  as  a  rule  of  righteousness,  i^pears  to  con- 
stitute an  essential,  though  not  the  principal,  part  of  atonement  Christ, 
as  a  surety,  engaged  to  fulfil  all  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  To  do 
this,  it  was  as  necessary  that  he  should  obey,  as  it  was  that  he  should 
sufibr.  The  language  of  Scripture  is,  ^  He  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  PhiL  % :  8.  The  obe- 
dience and  sufierings  of  Christ,  in  making  atonement,  were  inseparaUj' 
connected.  ^ Though  he  were  a  son,"  says  Paul,  ^yet  learned  he  obedi- 
enoe  by  the  things  which  he  sufiered."  Heb.  5:8.  ^  For  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the 
fiesh."  Rom.  8:  3.  But  did  not  Christ's  obedience  bear  testimony 
against  sin,  and  in  favor  of  the  law,  as  really  as  his  sufferings  ?  Were 
not  both  essential  to  a  display  of  justice  and  mercy  ?  So  far  as  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  rendered  the  forgiveness  of  sin  consistent,  so  far  it  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  atonement. 

2.  The  great  and  principal  part  of  atonement,  and  which  the  Scriptures 
most  frequently  bring  into  view,  was  Christ's  sufferings.  These  were 
essential  to  his  character  as  mediator  and  surety.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  '^  made  perfect  through  sufferingA."  It  was  essential  that  he 
should  maintain  the  honor  of  the  divine  law,  by  fulfilling  it  in  its  penalty, 
as  in  its  precepts.  Hence  he  said,  ^^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  "  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Matt.  5:  17,  la 
Hence  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  so  far  from  disrespecting  or  abrogat- 
ing the  law,  that  they  "  magnified  it  and  made  it  honorable."  One  jot  or 
one  tittle  did  not  pass  till  all  was  fulfilled.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Christ 
endured  the  real  penalty  of  the  law  in  its  full  extent  and  meaning.  With- 
out a  penalty,  the  law  would  have  had  no  force.  It  would  have  been  no 
more  than  advice.  As  the  penalty,  therefore,  was  essential  to  its  nature, 
and  as  one  tittle  of  the  law  did  not  pass  till  all  was  fulfilled,  it  follows  that 
Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law.  This  is  fully  evident  from  the 
descriptions  given  of  his  death  and  sufferings.    Isa.  53:  6;    ^The  Lord 
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hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  '^  For  the  transgression  of  my 
people,  was  he  stricken.'*  ^  Mj  righteous  servant  shall  justify  many,  for 
he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  To  bear  iniquity,  to  be  stricken  for  trans- 
gression, signify  to  endure  the  evil  which  sin  deserves.  It  is  through 
Christ's  sufferings  only,  that  we  can  obtain  redemption  and  remission  of 
sin.  Thus  says  Paul,  £ph.  1 :  7 ;  '^  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  We  are  said  to  be  redeemed 
by  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  When  Christ's  blood  is  Spoken  of,  it 
is  in  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  which  were  typical  of  his 
death,  and  pointed  to  that  as  making  atonement.  ^  It  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  Lev.  17:  11.  '^  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins."  Hence  the  sufferings  of  Christ  appear  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  moat  essential  part,  and  some  contend  the  whole,  of  atonement 

Secondly.  I  prooecd  to  explain  the  necessity  of  atonement.  Why  could 
not  God  pardon  without  it  ?  Why  should  he  require  sufferings  before  he 
would  extend  forgiveness  to  the  guilty  ?  Would  not  his  mercy  have  ap* 
peared  more  conspicuous  in  remitting  the  offences  of  his  creatures,  on  their 
repentance  only,  without  exacting  satisfaction  ?  Is  Deity  so  inexorable, 
that  he  will  show  no  favor  until  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  be  endured, 
and  all  his  wrath  exhausted  ?  These  difficulties  will  perhaps  be  obviated 
by  the  following  train  of  thought. 

1.  The  government  which  Grod  exercises  over  his  rational  creatures, 
is  not  a  government  of  force,  but  of  law.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  take 
place  under  this  government  that  is  arbitar}',  or  inconsistent  with  the  real 
meaning  and  authority  of  law.  The  obedience  required  of  the  subjects, 
is  urged  by  the  promise  of  reward  to  the  performer,  and  the  threatening 
of  punishment  to  the  transgressor.  This  promise  and  threatening  arc  pre- 
dictions of  things  to  take  place,  on  the  concurrence  of  particular  specified 
events.  On  one  hand  stands  the  great  Legislator,  promulging  his  law, 
and  enforcing  it  with  the  penal  sanction ;  on  the  other  stands  the  whole 
system  of  rational  beings,  receiving  that  law  as  an  unalterable  rule  of 
righteousness.  These  beings  become  transgressors.  They  incur  that 
penalty,  for  the  execution  of  which  Grod's  truth  and  faithfulness  are 
pledged.  How,  then,  shall  God,  without  executing  this  penalty,  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his  law  ?  Not  to  execute 
the  penalty,  is  to  give  up  his  government ;  to  repeal,  to  annul  his  law, 
and  to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  Hence  it  appeai^s, 
that  punishments  are  necessary  in  Grod's  moral  government  They  sup- 
port his  law,  they  deter  transgressors,  and  manifest  divine  displeasure 
against  sin.  But  why  cannot  God  govern  his  creatures  without  punish- 
ments ?  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  why  he  cannot  govern  them' 
without  laws.     He  can.    He  can  govern  them  by  force.    But  they  wiU 
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C(«ie  to  be  moral,  aooountable  creatures.  Laws,  then,  are  essential  to 
■lonil  government  Punishments  are  equally  essential  to  laws.  A  law 
which  has  no  penalty,  or,  which  is  the  same,  a  law  that  is  not  executed, 
cmses  to  be  a  law.  It  loses  all  its  force,  and  becomes  mere  advice. 
Therefore,  if  sinners  are  to  be  forgiven,  it  must  be  done  in  consistency 
with  the  meaning  and  authority  of  law ;  for  Grod  cannot  contradict  him- 
self. The  legislative  and  executive  parts  of  his  government  must  coin- 
cide. Hence,  if  sinners  are  to  be  forgiven,  something  equivalent  to  the 
punishment  of  sinners  must  be  done  in  order  to  fulfil  the  real  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  to  support  government  Hence,  in  order  to  a  consistent  ex- 
ercise of  mercy,  atonement  is  necessary  on  the  same  principle,  and  for 
the  same  end,  that  punishments  would  bo  necessary  without  atonement 
Viewed  in  this  light,  atonement  is  a  substitute  for  punishments.  It  not 
only  answers  all  the  ends  of  these,  but  many  more.  If  these  were  neces- 
sary without  atonement,  atonement  without  these  was  equally  necessary. 
If,  then,  Ave  maintain  that  God  can  exercise  pardon  merely  on  account  of 
the  sinner's  repentance,  we  must  maintain  that  laws  can  exist  in  full 
force  without  any  penalties ;  or  that  God  can  govern  the  moral  system 
by  laws,  Avithout  carrying  them  into  execution.  A  greater  absurdity 
than  this  cannot  be  conceived. 

2.  Atonement  will  appear  necessary,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  propriety 
of  means  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  end.  The  great  plan 
which  God  has  adopted  for  the  existence,  government,  and  final  state  of 
rational  creatures,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  possible,  and  will  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  highest  and  most  noble  purpose.  To  suppose  the  con- 
trary, is  to  suppose  imperfection  in  "Deity.  For  ^e  present  plan  has 
been  brought  inta  operation  by  infinite  wisdom,  which  must  discern 
and  choose  the  best ;  by  infinite  goodness,  which  must  prompt  the  best ; 
by  infinite  power,  which  can  execute  the  best  Of  consequence,  every 
part  of  this  great  plan  must  be  so  arranged,  as  directly  to  conduce  to  the 
highest  ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  This  end  has  been  shown  to  be  God 
himself,  or  tlie  display  of  his  glory.  Atonement,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  moral  state  of  man,  and  the  display  of  God's  mercy,  in  saving  him 
from  that  state,  appears  indispensably  necessary.  Unless  God's  mercy 
be  displayed,  his  character  will  not  appear  to  his  creatures  in  its  full 
glory ;  and  consequently  the  highest  happiness  of  the  system  will  not  be 
secured.  If  the  display  of  mercy  be  necessary,  atonement  is  necessary. 
Mercy  appears  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  misery, 
or  ruin  from  which  it  delivers.  The  moral  state  of  man  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger,  a  state  of  condenmation  and  total 
ruin.  Atonement  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  that  state  as  it  really 
is,  and  of  the  perfect  justice  of  God,  should  he  leave  man  in  it  without 
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any  prospect  of  relief.  Atonement,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  which 
presents  salvation  as  an  act  of  real  grace,  and  brings  into  view  God, 
plenteous  in  mercy.  All  the  glory  that  will  ultimately  redound  to  God, 
from  the  salvation  of  sinners,  will  arise  through  atonement,  as  the  great 
means  by  which  God  will  accomplish  the  high  and  ultimate  end  of  crea- 
tion. Atonement  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  perfection  of  God's 
great  plan. 

3.  The  necessity  of  atonement  appears  from  the  consideration  that 
atonement  has  been  made,  and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  obtain  salvation.  It  is 
very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Clirist  would  have  died  for  sin,  unless 
his  death  had  been  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  view  of  the  amazing 
fiufierings  he  was  about  to  endure,  he  prayed  to  his  Father,  saying,  ^  If 
thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me."  Luke  22 :  42.  Had  not 
his  death  been  necessary,  this  prayer  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
answered.  But  without  his  death,  neither  the  salvation  of  men  could 
have  been  effected,  nor  the  glory  of  God  displayed.  Hence  Christ  said, 
^  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  "  '^  As  Moses  lifled  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.** 
Paul  says,  ^  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  In  Leviticus 
it  is  said,  '^  It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  17 :  11. 
Christ,  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  said,  ^  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.'' 
Paul  says,  "  We  are  justified  by  his  blood."  "  In  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  '*  Who  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  The  redeemed  are  repre- 
sented as  saying,  **  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood."  Rev.  5 :  9.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  "  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  If 
these  expressions  do  not  point  out  the  necessity  of  Christ's  sufferings  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  it  is  impossible  for  language  to  point  it  out. 

Thirdly.   I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  atonement. 

The  limits  to  which  I  am  necessarily  confined  in  this  discourse,  forbid 
me  to  enter  into  a  full  and  extensive  discussion  of  tliis  part  of  the 
subject  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  solution  of  what  appears 
most  embarrassing,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  nature  of  atone- 
ment hsLA,  in  some  degree,  and  unavoidably  so,  been  brought  into  view  in 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  discourse.  What  I  propose  to  illustrate 
under  this  head  is  comprised  in  the  following  propositions:  that  the 
nature  of  atonement  was  such,  that  though  it  rendered  full  satisfaction  to 
justice,  yet  it  inferred  no  obligation  on  justice  for  the  deliverance  of 
ainners,  but  left  their  deliverance  an  act  of  pure  grace.    This  will 
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doubtless  be  considered  bj  many  as  a  great  absurdity  and  positive  con- 
tradiction. For  bow  can  full  atonement  for  sin  be  consistent  witb 
forgiveness  ?  If  Christ  bas  paid  the  debt  for  sinners,  if  be  has'  given 
himself  a  ransom,  if  he  has  purchased  them,  how  can  they  be  said  to 
be  pardoned,  or  delivered  by  grace  ?  If  an  equivalent  price  be  paid  for 
their  redemption,  may  they  not  on  the  ground  of  justice  demand  salva- 
tion ?  How  can  those  be  subjects  of  forgiveness  who  owe  nothing  ?  If 
Christ  has  paid  the  debt,  will  it  not  be  injustice  to  exact  it  again  of  the 
sinner  ?  A  man  is  arrested  for  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Property 
is  demanded  for  the  discharge  of  his  obligation.  Property  is  advanced 
by  a  third  person.  The  creditor  receives  it.  Is  not  the  debt  paid? 
•Can  the  creditor  in  justice  demand  any  thing  further  of  the  debtor? 
Hay  not  the  debtor  on  the  foot  of  justice  demand  deliverance  from 
.prison?  May  he  not  demand  his  obligation,  since  it  is  cancelled  by  the 
property  advanced  ?  Is  not  the  creditor  bound  by  justice  to  comply  with 
I  these  demands?  Would  not  a  refusal  to  comply  be  deemed  dishonesty, 
I  injustice,  and  cruelty  ?  The  creditor  complies.  But  does  he  show  any 
grace  or  favor  to  the  debtor  ?  Does  he  treat  the  debtor  more  favorably 
than  he  ought  to  treat  him  ?  Does  he  do  any  thing  more  than  he  ought 
to  do,  or  more  than  the  debtor  has  a  right  to  demand  ?  The  creditor 
exclaims,  ^'  I  have  treated  this  man  with  so  much  mercy  and  favor,  that 
I  gave  him  up  his  obligation  when  he  had  paid  the  whole  sum  for  which 
it  was  given."  Who  does  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  ?  Tlius  it 
may  be  objected  that  full  atonement  for  sin  is  inconsistent  with  forgive- 
ness. But  the  Scripture  insists  on  full  atonement,  and  yet  everywhere 
holds  up  Ijie  deliverance  of  sinners  as  an  act  of  pure  grace.  This  is  a 
gordian  knot  in  divinity.  Let  us  not  by  violence  cut  it  asunder,  but 
attempt  fairly  to  untie  it. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
greatest  diflBculty  with  which  this  part  of  this  subject  is  embarrassed, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  want  of  an  accurate  definition  of 
justice  and  grace.  Theologians  have  said  much  about  these,  yet  few 
have  defined  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them  intelligible,  or 
make  them  appear  consistent. 

I  shall,  therefore, 

First,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  grace. 

Secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  word  justice. 

Thirdly,  apply  these  explanations  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  solve  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  embarrassed. 

First     What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  grace  ? 

We  are  to  understand  by  it  the  exercise  of  favor,  and  consequently 
the  bestowment  of  good  where  evil  is  deserved,  and  may  in  justice  be 
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inflicted.  Where  there  is  no  exposure  to  evil,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  grace.  He  who  is  not  guiltj  is  not  a  subject  of  pardon.  He 
who  does  not  deserve  punishment  cannot  be  said  to  be  freed  from  it  bj 
an  act  of  favor.  Grace  therefore  always  implies,  that  the  subject  of  it 
is  unworthy,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  all  the  evil  to 
which  he  is  exposed  were  inflicted  on  him.  Grace  will  appear  great 
according  to  the  view  which  the  sinner  has  of  his  own  ill  desert,  and  the 
consciousness  he  possesses  of  the  punishment  or  evil  from  which  he  is 
delivered.  Grace  and  justice  are  opposite  in  their  nature.  Grace 
gives;  justice  demands.  Their  provinces  are  entirely  separate. 
Though  they  are  united,  yet  they  are .  not  blended  in  man's*  salvation. 
Hence  that  remarkable  passage  in  Rom.  11:6;  ^^  If  by  grace,  then  it  is 
no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of 
works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

Secondly.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  justice  ?  It  as- 
sumes three  denominations,  —  conmiutative,  distributive,  and  public 

1.  Commutative  justice  respects  property  only.*  "It  consists  in  an 
equal  exchange  of  benefits,"  or  in  restoring  to  every  man  lus  own. 

2.  Distributive  justice  respects  the  moral  character  of  men.  It  re- 
spects them  as  accountable  creatures,  obedient  or  disobedient.  It  con- 
sists in  ascertaining  their  virtue  and  sin,  and  in  bestowing  just  rewards, 

,or  inflicting  just  punishments. 

3.  Public  or  general  justice  respects  what  is  fit  or  right,  as  to  the 
character  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe.  In  this  sense  justice 
comprises  all  moral  goodness,  and  properly  means  the  righteousness  or 
rectitude  of  Grod,  by  which  all  his  actions  are  guided,  with  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  greatest  good.  Justice,  considered  in  this  view,  forbids  that 
any  thing  should  take  place  in  the  great  plan  of  God,  which  would  tar^ 
nish  his  glory  or  subvert  the  authority  of  his  law. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  now  apply  these  explanations  to  the  solution  of  the 
difllculty  under  consideration. 

1.  Did  Christ  satisfy  commutative  justice  ?  Certainly  not.  Commu- 
tative justice  had  no  concern  in  his  sufferings.  Men  had  taken  no  prop- 
erty from  Grod,  and  consequently  were  under  no  obligation  to  restore  any. 
But  do  not  the  Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  giving  himself  a  ransom, 
and  as  buying  his  people  with  a  price  ?  They  do.  They  also  represent 
men,  while  under  the  influence  of  sin,  as  prisoners,  slaves,  captives. 
These  expressions  are  all  figurative,  borrowed  from  sensible  to  express 
moral  or  spiritual  things,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  explained  as  if  liter- 


*  See  Doddridge'i  Lectures,  p.  190 ;  and  idso  Dr.  Edwards'  third  sermon,  preached 
at  New  Haven,  1785,  p.  38. 
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allj  true.  If  we  saj  that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  that  he  hath  bonght 
OS,  that  he  has  paid  the  debt  and  discharged  us,  —  if  we  have  anj  con- 
sistent meaning  it  must  be  this  :  That  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  has 
done,  we  are  delivered  from  sin,  in  as  great  a  consistency  with  justice,  as 
a  debtor  is  delivered  from  his  obligation,  or  the  demands  of  law,  when 
his  debt  is  paid.  That  is,  God  extends  pardon  in  such  a  way,  through 
Christ,  that  he  does  not  injure  the  authority  of  his  law,  but  supports  it  as 
effectually  as  if  he  inflicted  punishment 

2.  Did  Christ  satisfy  distributive  justice  ?  Certainly  not  Distribu- 
tive justice  respects  personal  character  only.  It  condemns  men  because 
they  are  sinners,  and  rewards  them  because  they  are  righteous.  Their 
good  or  ill  desert  are  the  only  ground  on  which  distributive  or  moral 
justice  respects  them.  But  good  and  ill  desert  are  personal.  They 
imply  consciousness  of  praise  or  blame,  and  cannot  be  transferred  or 
altered  so  as  to  render  the  subjects  of  them  more  or  less  worthy.  What 
Christ  did,  therefore,  did  not  take  ill  desert  from  men,  nor  did  it  place 
them  in  such  a  situation  that  Grod  would  act  unjustly  to  punish  them 
according  to  their  deeds.  If  a  man  has  sinned,  it  will  always  remain  a 
truth  that  he  has  sinned,  and  that  according  to  distributive  justice  he 
deserves  punishment  In  this  sense  justice  admits  the  condemnation  of 
Paul  as  much  as  it  does  of  Judas.  The  salvation  of  the  former  is  se- 
cured, and  his  condemnation  rendered  impossible  by  another  consider-- 
ation. 

8.  Did  Christ  satisfy  public  justice  ?  Undoubtedly  he  did.  Tliis  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  advanced  respecting  the  necessity  of 
atonement,  in  order  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  Christ's  suffer- 
ings rendered  it  right  and  fit,  with  respect  to  God's  character  and  the 
good  of  the  universe,  to  forgive  sin.  The  atonement  made  by  Christ 
presented  the  law,  the  naturfe  of  sin,  and  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
it,  in  such  a  light,  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the  moral  system,  no 
imputation  would  be  against  the  righteousness  of  the  great  Legislator, 
though  he  should  forgive  the  sinner,  and  instate  him  in  eternal  felicity. 
Perfect  justice,  therefore,  is  done  to  the  universe,  though  all  transgressors 
be  not  punished  according  to  their  personal  demerit  The  death  of 
Christ,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  great,  important,  and  public 
transaction,  respecting  God  and  the  whole  system  of  rational  beings. 
Public  justice  requires,  that  neither  any  of  these  be  injured,  nor  the 
character  and  government  of  the  great  Legislator  disrespected,  by  the 
pardon  of  any.  In  these  respects  public  justice  is  perfectly  satisfied  by 
the  death  of  Christ  This  is  evident  by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture. 
Rom.  3:21;  "  But  now  the  righteousness  (rectitude  or  justice)  of  God 
is  manifested  without  the  law,  being  witnessed  by  the  law."     Before  the 
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introduction  of  these  words  the  apostle  had  demonstrated  that  the  whole 
world,  Jews  and  Grentiles,  were  all  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Now," 
sajs  he,  **  we  know  that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  the  whole 
world  become  guilty  before  Grod."  All,  if  treated  according  to  distribu- 
tive justice,  must  be  found  guilty  and  condemned.  ^  Therefore,"  says 
Paul,  '^  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  How,  then,  it 
might  bo  inquired,  can  any  be  justified,  and  yet  God  not  give  up  his  law, 
but  appear  perfectly  righteous  and  just  ?  The  answer  follows.  "  By  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  is  manifested  without  the  law,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law."  Rom.  3:  21.  That  is,  the  righteousness  or  justice 
of  God,  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  universe,  is  clearly  manifested, 
though  he  do  not  execute  the  law,  as  to  distributive  justice,  on  transgres- 
sors, but  pardon  and  save  them.  This  is  so  far  from  being  contrary  to 
the  law,  that  it  is  witnessed  by  the  law.  For  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
demonstrate  that  God  no  more  gives  up  the  penalty  of  the  law  than  if  he 
should  inflict  it  on  the  original  transgressor.  The  righteousness  or  justice 
manifested  in  this  way  is  through  Christ ;  "  whom,"  says  Paul,  "  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  For 
what  end?  ''To  declare  bis  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
^  To  declare  at  this  time  his  righteousness  (for  this  purpose)  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believcth  in  Jesus."  Rom. 
3 :  25,  26.  Hence  it  is  said,  ^  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  belie veth."  Rom.  10 :  4.  That  is,  the  end  of  the 
law  is  as  fully  answered  in  the  salvation  of  men  by  Christ,  as  it  would 
have  been  if  they  had  never  transgressed,  but  had  obtained  life  by  per- 
fect obedience.  It  is  said,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins."  1  John,  1 :  9.  lie  is  just  to  himself,  to  his  law,  to  the  uni- 
verse. God  styles  himself  "  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour."  Isa.  45 :  21. 
Hence  justice  and  mercy  harmonize  in  man's  salvation. 

From  the  preceding  statement  of  the  nature  of  grace  and  justice,  it 
appears. 

First  That  atonement,  and  consequently  the  pardon  of  sin,  have  no 
respect  to  commutative  justice. 

Secondly.  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did  not  satisfy  distributive  jus- 
tice, since  that  respects  personal  character  only ;  and  therefore,  with 
respect  to  distributive  justice,  salvation  is  an  act  of  perfect  grace. 

Thirdly.  That  Christ's  sufferings  satisfied  public  justice ;  and  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  public  justice,  salvation  is  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 

Thus  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  full  atonement  for  sin,  and 
pure  grace  in  salvation,  vanishes  and  disappears.  The  system  of  re- 
demption rises  into  view  like  a  magnificent  edifice,  displaying  the  greatest 
<>rder,  proportion,  and  beauty. 
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Having  advanced  what  I  proposed,  respecting  the  matter,  the  neces* 
Bttj,  and  the  nature  of  atonement,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  inferences. 

1.  From  the  preceding  discourse  may  be  inferred,  thie  indissoluble 
connection  between  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
For  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  endless 
miseiy,  and  that  that  penalty  was,  in  its  full  extent  and  meaning,  endured 
by  Christ,  in  order  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  No  finite  created 
being  could,  in  a  limited  time,  endure  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  in  any 
respect  Yet  we  are  assured  that  Christ  endured  it  when  ^  he  was 
made  a  curse."  As  he  comprised  in  his  divine  nature  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  existence,  he  could  in  a  limited  time  endure  a  punishment  which 
to  a  creature  would  be  endless.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  divine 
nature  suffered.  This  was  impossible.  In  this  nature  consisted  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ.  As  he  took  into  union  with  it  the  human  nature,  he 
possessed  a  perfect  conscdousness  of  the  oneness  of  that  nature  wit^  him- 
self. Hence  the  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  derive  all  their  worth 
and  value  from  the  divine  nature.  The  divinity  of  Christ,  therefore, 
was  essential  to  atonement,  and  was  the  only  consideration  that  made  his 
sufferings  answer  all  the  ends  of  moral  government,  so  as  to  render  the 
salvation  of  sinners  consistent  or  possible.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  Son  of  Grod  would  have  been  sent  to  effect  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, if  it  could  have  been  effected  by  a  mere  creature ;  yet  we  are 
assured,  that  the  "  word  that  was  Grod "  "  was  made  flesh."  Hence, 
those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  moral 
Btatc  of  man,  as  to  see  no  need  of  atonement,  reject  the  divinity  of  Christ 
But  so  long  as  atonement  shall  appear  necessary,  so  long  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity  must  be  admitted,  and  so  long  it  will  appear  essential  to 
Christianity. 

2.  From  the  preceding  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  we 
infer  the  erroneousness  of  that  scheme  of  salvation  which  represents 
Christ  suffering  on  the  ground  of  distributive  justice.  If  justice  could 
demand  his  sufferings,  he  was  treated  according  to  his  own  personal 
character,  and  of  consequence  his  sufferings  had  no  more  merit  than  the 
Bufferings  of  a  transgressor.  If  these  were  just,  in  the  same  sense  that 
those  of  the  sinner  would  be  just,  he  endured  no  more  than  he  ought  to 
endure.  His  death,  therefore,  on  this  plan,  made  no  atonement  for  sin. 
Besides,  to  represent  Christ's  sufferings  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  his 
people,  is  to  destroy  all  grace  in  salvation.  For  if  in  him  they  have 
endured  all  to  which  they  were  exposed,  from  what  are  they  delivered  ? 
In  what  respect  are  they  forgiven  ? 

3.  If  the  preceding  account  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  be  true,  we  infer  the  erroneousness  and  absurdity  of  that 
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scheme^  which  represents  the  punishments  of  a  future  state  to  be  disci- 
plinary, and  designed  wholly  for  the  good  of  the  sufferers.  According  to 
the  Scripture  there  is  an  exact  distribution  of  punishments  in  the  next 
workL  Those  who  suffer  are  represented  ^  receiving  according  to  thai 
they  have  done,"  '^  being  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds."  If  so, 
they  are  treated  according  to  law.  For  as  this  is  the  true  measure  of 
holiness  and  sin,  this  alone  ascertains  the  merit  and  demerit  of  all  actions, 
and  dispenses  proportionable  rewards  and  punishments.  If  those,  there- 
fore, in  a  future  state  who  suffer,  suffer  according  to  their  deeds,  they 
suffer  according  to  law.  If  they  suffer  according  to  law,  they  suffer  ac- 
cording to  justice,  and  consequently  all  they  deserve,  and  all  to  which 
they  were  ever  exposed.  How  then  are  they  saved  ?  It  is  contended 
that  they  are  saved  by  grace.  How  can  this  be  ?  If  they  suffer  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  they  suffer  all  that  justice  can  inflict  upon  them,  and 
consequently  are  not  pardoned.  If  they  suffer  all  they  deserve,  there  is 
no  grace  in  their  exemption  from  further  suffering,  for  justice  forbids 
this.  Therefore  this  scheme  of  disciplinary  punishments,  while  it  pre- 
tends to  vindicate  grace,  destroys  it.  If  men  are  saved  after  they  have 
suffered  according  to  their  deeds,  as  they  are  not  forgiven,  they  are  not 
saved  by  Christ  any  more  than  if  he  had  never  died.  Of  consequence, 
the  scheme  of  disciplinary  punishments  virtually  sets  aside  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  Christ's  sufferings.  But  revelation  assures  us,  that 
^  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  1  Cor.  3:  11.  "Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."  Acts  4:  12. 

4.  From  the  nature  of  atonement,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred as  to  the  numbers  who  shall  finally  be  saved.  Had  God  given  us 
no  further  light  on  this  subject  than  what  we  derive  from  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  whether  we  consider  them  for  a  part  or  for  all  of  mankind,  we 
should  have  been  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  final  issue  of  those  suffer- 
ings. As  the  nature  and  design  of  these  were  to  render  the  pardon  of 
sin  consistent,  it  appears  that  the  atonement  is  as  sufficient  for  the  salva- 
tion of  millions  of  worlds,  as  of  an  individual.  For  whatever  would  ren- 
der one  act  of  pardon  consistent,  simply  as  to  the  exercise  of  mercy, 
would  render  another  consistent,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  The  number  of 
instances  in  which  atonement  will  be  applied  and  pardon  granted,  will 
depend  wholly  on  the  sovereign  will  and  determination  of  Grod.  One 
thing  is  doubtless  certain,  salvation  will  be  extended  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  infinite  perfect  benevolence,  or  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  highest  good  of  the  universe  require. 

I  now  conclude  this  subject,  by  reconunending  it  to  your  most  serious 
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and  carefal  attention.  You  will  find  it  to  be  the  onlj  ground  on  which 
jou  can  hope  for  future  felicity.  Atonement  for  sin  is  a  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system.  Viewed  as  the  Scriptures 
represent  it,  it  appears  as  high  above  all  human  thought  and  invention, 
as  heaven  is  above  earth.  Upon  a  thorough  examination  it  will  be 
found  consistent  with  the  soundest  reason,  suited  to  advanoe  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  and  to  display  the  gbry  of  God.         •  -:  ^-^ 
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SERMON  I. 


NECESSITY  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 


That  nx  miobt  bk  juct,  aitd  trs  jttitifieb  of  nm  which  BiusyxTR  nr 

JX8U8.  —  Romass  8:  26. 

The  atonement  of  Christ  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  gospel,  which  we 
cannot  understand,  without  understanding  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
atonement  which  he  made  on  the  cross.  But  there  are  various  opiniona 
maintained  upon  this  important  subject,  bj  those  who  profess  to  believe 
the  gospel  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  examine  this  subject  seriously 
and  critically,  that  we  may  discover  wherein  his  atonement  consists,  and 
for  what  purpose  it  was  made.  The  apostle,  having  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, proceeds  to  show  how  believers  are  forgiven,  or  justified, 
through  the  redemption,  or  atonement,  of  Christ  Speaking  of  himself 
and  other  believers,  he  says,  ^  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  —  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus."  According  to  this  representation,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  Christ  to  make  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  on  the  crosSy 
in  order  that  God  might  be  just,  in  forgiving  or  justifying  penitent  belieT- 
ers.  Though  it  was  not  necessary  that  God  should  forgive  the  trms- 
gressors  of  his  law,  yet  it  was  necessary  that  an  atonement  should  be 
made  to  show  that  he  was  just  to  himself,  as  well  as  merciful  to  them,  IP 
he  did  grant  them  the  remission  of  sins.  So  that  we  may  safely  con- 
clude. 
That  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  God's  aoeomiL 
It  18  proposed  to  show  that  this  was  so^  and  why  it  was  so. 
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L  It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  en- 
tirely on  Grod*s  account 

If  the  atonement  of  Christ  were  not  necessary  on  the  account  of  sinners, 
then,  if  it  were  necessary  at  all,  it  must  have  been  necessary  on  God's 
account.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  could  not  be  necessary  on  the  ac- 
count of  sinners.     When  Adam  had  sinned,  and  involved  himself  and  his 
posterity /in  guilt  and  ruin,  Grod  might  have  destroyed  him  and  them,  as 
he  destroyed  the  fallen  angels,  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  justice.     By 
treating  them  in  such  a  manner,  he  would  have  done  honor  to  his  char- 
acter, to  his  law  and  to  his  government,  in  the  eyes  of  all  hb  intelligent 
creatures,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  them.     As  sinners,  they  de- 
serve to  suffer  the  penal^  of  the  law  which  they  had  broken ;  and  God 
might  have  inflicted  upon  them  that  eternal  death  which  is  the  pr6per 
wages  of  sin.     On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  saved  them  in  a  sover- 
eign manner,  without  doing  injustice  to  them,  or  to  any  other  of  his  crea- 
tures.    If  Gk>d  had  chosen  to  save  all  mankind  without  an  atonement,  he 
would  have  treated  them  better  than  they  deserved,  which  could  have 
been  no  injury  to  them ;  nor  could  it  have  been  any  injury  to  the  fallen 
angels  to  have  treated  fallen  men  better  than  he  treated  them.    As  he 
treated  them  as  well  as  they  deserved,  they  could  have  no  ground  to  com- 
plain, if  he  treated  mankind  better  than  they  deserved.     There  was, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  the  atonement  of  Christ  on  the  account  of  sin- 
ners.    If  no  atonement  had  been  made,  God  might  have  treated  them  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  or  better  than  their  deserts,  without  doing  them, 
or  any  other  creature,  the  least  injury.     When  Adam  fled  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  despair,  it  was  not  because  he  feared  that  his  Creator  and 
Lawgiver  would  injure  him.     He  knew  that  God  would  not  injure  him 
if  he  destroyed  him,  and  much  less  if  he  saved  him.     All  sinners  now 
know  the  same.     When  they  reflect  upon  their  sinful,  perishing  state, 
they  are  sensible  that  they  deserve  to  die,  and  that  eternal  death  is  not  a 
punishment  greater  than  their  guilt     They  see  nothing,  on  their  own 
account,  why  God  may  not  exercise  his  justice  or  his  grace  towards  them, 
without  an  atonement     They  know  that  he  would  not  injure  them,  if  he 
should  exercise  either  his  justice  or  his  grace  towards  them.     Conse- 
quently, they  see  no  need  of  an  atonement  on  their  own  account     If  no 
atonement  had  been  made,  God  might  have  determined  to  destroy  all  the 
human  race,  or  to  have  saved  all  the  human  race,  without  doing  any  in- 
jury to  them,  or  to  any  other  created  beings.     It  hence  appears  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  atonement  of  Christ,  on  account  of  sinners  them- 
selves.    But  the  apostle  assures  us  in  the  text,  that  an  atonement  was 
necessary  on  God's  account,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus. 
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XL  I  proceed  to  show  whj  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  on 
God'd  account,  in  order  to  render  it  consistent  with  his  amiable  and  glo« 
rious  character  to  extend  pardoning  mercy  to  this  fallen,  guilty,  perishing 
world. 

If  we  cap  only  discover  why  Adam,  afler  he  had  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  despaired  of  pardoning 
mercy,  we  can  easily  see  why  an  atonement  for  sin  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  render  it  consistent  for  Grod  to  exercise  pardoning  grace 
to  sinners.  Adam  knew  that  Grod  was  perfectly  good,  and  that  his  per- 
fect goodness  would  necessarily  dispose  him  to  do  good,  not  only  to  the 
innocent,  but  to  the  guilty.  Why,  then,  did  he  despair  of  mercy  ?  The 
only  reason  was,  that  he  knew  that  God  was  just,  as  well  as  good ;  and 
that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  he  should  exercise  his  goodness  in- 
consistently with  his  justice.  This  banished  from  his  mind  every  gleam 
of  hope.  The  more  he  realized  the  goodness  of  Grod,  the  more  he  real- 
ized the  justice  of  Grod ;  and  the  more  he  realized  the  justice  of  Grod,  the 
more  he  despaired  of  pardoning  mercy.  For  he  could  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  that  God  should  be  just  to  himself  and  to  his  law,  and  yet 
pardon  his  transgression ;  nor  was  there  an  angel  in  heaven  who  could 
see  how  this  could  be  brought  about.  A  servant  who  has  disobeyed  a 
good  master  is  more  afraid  of  being  punished  than  a  servant  who  ha9 
disobeyed  a  bad  master.  A  child  who  has  disobeyed  a  good  parent  is 
more  afraid  of  being  punished  than  a  child  who  •  has  disobeyed  a  bad 
parent  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  servant  and  the 
child  know  that  goodness  implies  justice  ;  and  justice  is  a  disposition  to 
punish.  Adam  knew  that  the  perfect  goodness  of  God  implied  his  per- 
fect justice ;  and  that  bis  perfect  justice  implied  an  inflexible  disposition 
to  punish  the  guilty.  It  is  not  probable  that  Adam  thought  of  an  atpne- 
ment ;  and  if  he  did,  he  could  not  see  how  an  atonement  could  be  made ; 
and  therefore  he  utterly  despaired  of  pardon  and  salvation.  As  Adam 
could  not  see  how  Grod  could  consistently  forgive  him  without  an  atone- 
ment, so  none  of  his  posterity  can  see  how  God  can  consistently  forgive 
them  without  an  atonement  He  was  a  true  representative  of  all  who 
should  be  and  now  are  in  his  state  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  As  God 
could  not  have  been  just  to  himself  in  forgiving  Adam  without  an  atone- 
ment, so  he  cannot  be  just  to  himself  in  forgiving  any  of  his  guilty  pos- 
terity without  an  atonement  And  as  God  did  determine  to  show  mercy 
to  sinners,  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Christ  should  make  an 
atonement  for  their  sins.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  en- 
tirely on  God*8  account  The  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement,  in  case 
Grod  determined  to  save  sinners,  originated  entirely  in  his  immutable 
justice.    He  most  be  just  to  himself;  that  is,  he  must  display  hifl  eseen- 
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tial  and  amiable  attribute  of  retributive  justice  in  pardoning  or  justifjing 
those  who  deserve  to  be  punished.  There  was  nothing  in  men  that  re- 
quired an  atonement,  and  there  was  nothing  in  Grod  that  required  an 
atonement  but  his  justice.  All  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deitj  are 
comprised  in  the  pure  love  of  benevolence.  God  is  love.  Before  the 
foundation  of  the  worlds  there  was  no  ground  for  oonsiderihg  love  as 
divided  into  various  and  distinct  attributes.  But  after  the  creation,  new 
relations  arose ;  and  in  consequence  of  new  relations,  more  obligations 
were  formed,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Creator  and  on  that  of  his  creatures. 
Before  created  beings  existed,  God's  love  was  exercised  wholly  towards 
himself.  But  after  moral  beings  were  brought  into  existence,  it  was 
right  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  exercise  right  afieetions  to- 
wards them,  according  to  their  moral  characters.  Hence  the  goodness, 
the  justice,  and  mercj  of  God  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  That 
is,  so  long  as  Grod  remains  the  Creator,  and  men  remain  his  creatures, 
he  is  morally  obliged  to  exercise  these  different  and  distinct  feelings  to- 
wards them.  He  must  be  disposed  to  do  good  to  the  innocent,  to  punish 
the  guilty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  forgive  them.  Now  there  never  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  God's  doing  good  to  the  innoccht,  nor  in  the 
way  of  his  punishing  the  guilty  ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  sparing  and 
forgiving  the  wicked.  Grod's  goodness  is  a  disposition  to  do  good  to  the 
innocent ;  his  justice  is  a  disposition  to  punish  the  guilty  ;  and  his  mercy 
is  a  disposition  to  pardon  and  save  the  guilty.  The  great  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  the  way  of  man's  salvation,  was,  to  reconcile  God's  disposi-^ 
tion  to  punish  with  his  disposition  to  forgive ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
reconcile  his  justice  with  his  mercy.  This  was  a  difficulty  in  the  divine 
character,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  divine  government.  For 
God  had  revealed  his  justice  in  his  moral  government  He  had  given  a 
law  to  man,  and  in  that  law  had  clearly  exhibited  his  justice.  In  the 
penalty  of  the  law  he  had  declared  that  the  transgressor  deserved  eternal 
punishment ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  inflict  eternal  punishment ;  that  he 
had  power  to  inflict  eternal  punishment ;  and  that  he  had  a  disposition  to 
inflict  eternal  punishment  There  was  a  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  re- 
tributive justice,  in  the  first  law  given  to  man.  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  This  law,  clothed  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  God,  man  violated,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  awful  penalty. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  single  act  of  disobedience,  his  posterity  be- 
came involved  in  the  same  state  of  wretchedness  and  guilt  What  now 
could  be  done  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  justice  might  be  done  without  the 
least  difficulty;  for  this  had  been  done  in  a  similar  case.  The  fallen 
angels  had  been  doomed  to  hopeless  ruin  for  their  first  offence.  But 
how  oDold  pardoning  grace  be  displayed  ?    This  none  of  the  intelligent 
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creation  could  telL    The  angels  of  light  could  not  tell ;  for  they  had  seen 
those  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  excluded  from  heaven,  and  the  door 
of  mercj  for  ever  shut  against  them.     Man  could  not  tell.     He  knew 
that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  which  might  he  justlj 
and  immediately  executed.     How  then  could  grace  be  displayed  con- 
sistently with  justice  ?     This  question  Grod  alone  was  able  to  solve.     He 
knew  that  he  could  be  just  to  himself,  if  his  justice  were  displayed  by  the 
sufferings  of  a  proper  substitute  in  the  room  of  sinners.     He  knew  that 
the  sufferings  of  a  substitute  in  the  room  of  sinners,  would  both  display 
his  justice  and  support  the  honor  of  his  law  and  government.     And  as 
he  saw  thiat  such  a  substitute  was  necessary,  he  appointed  Christ  to  take 
the  place  of  sinners,  and  to  suffer  and  die  the  just  for  the  unjust     Christ 
was  the  Son  of  his  love,  the  second  person  in  the  sacred  Trinity,  and 
equal  with  himself  in  every  divine  perfection.     He  was  the  only  substi- 
tute to  be  found  in  the  universe,  who  was  competent  to  the  great  work  of 
making  a  complete  atonement  for  sin.     Him  therefore  the  Father  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins.     And  though  he  was  once  ^  in  the  form  of  Grod,  and  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  yet  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  that  he  might 
taste  death  for  every  man.     ^For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to 
make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.''    It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer,  when  he  took  the  place 
of  smners  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins.     For  suffering  is  the  penalty 
which  God  threatens  to  infiict  upon  transgressors  of  his  law,  to  display 
his  vindictive  justice.     It  was  only  by  causing  Christ  to  suffer  in  the 
room  of  sinners,  that  Grod  could  display  his  vindictive  justice  towards 
them.    Accordingly  we  read :  ^  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he 
hath  put  him  to  grief;  **  and  that  ^  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."     By  inflicting  such  suf- 
fenngs  upon  Christ,  when  he  took  the  place  of  a  substitute  in  the  room 
of  sinners,  God  as  clearly  displayed  his  hatred  of  sin  and  his  inflexible 
disposition  to  punish  it,  as  if  he  had  made  all  mankind  personally  miserar 
ble  for  ever. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  common  opinion  and  practice  of  mankind  in  war, 
to  hold  prisoners  as  hostages ;  so  that  in  case  the  enemy  violate  the  law 
of  anns,  by  abusing  or  putting  to  death  the  captives  taken,  they  may 
justly  zetaliate,  by  treating  the  hostages  as  the  abased  captiyes  were 
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treated.  So  General  Washington  proposed  to  act,  when  a  British  officer, 
contrary  to  the  hiw  of  nations,  killed  Captain  Huddj,  an  American  offi- 
cer, afler  he  had  sorrendered.  He  determined  to  put  Captain  Asgill,  a 
British  officer  whom  he  had  in  his  hands,  to  death,  in  the  room  of  the 
man  who  killed  Captain  Huddj.  And  had  he  actually  done  this,  he 
would  have  displayed  his  just  displeasure  against  the  murderer  and  all 
who  justified  and  protected  him.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  done 
justice  to  himself^  by  making  it  appear  that  he  meant  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  character  as  a  commander-in-chief,  and  to  support  his  au- 
thority in  punishing  all  who  should  dare  to  violate  the  law  of  arms.  He 
would  not,  indeed,  have  done  distributive  justice  to  the  murderer,  nor 
have  prevented  his  being  put  to  death,  if  he  could  have  been  found  and 
apprehended. 

Just  so,  God,  by  subjecting  the  Son  of  his  love  to  death  in  the  room  of 
sinners,  could  display  his  immutable  disposition  to  punish  sin,  in  the  most 
striking  and  awful  manner.  Accordingly,  when  Christ  actually  took  the 
place  of  sinners,  and  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  on  the  cross,  his 
sufferings  in  their  room  as  clearly  displayed  the  vindictive  justice  of  God 
to  angels  and  men,  and  the  whole  intelligent  creation,  as  if  he  had  made 
them  all  personally  miserable  for  ever.  By  subjecting  Christ  to  suffer- 
ings and  death  on  the  cross,  Grod  has  done  justice  to  himself,  and  made  a 
complete  atonement  for  sin.  He,  not  Christ,  made  the  atonement.  He 
bruised  him  and  put  him  to  grief;  his  sword  pierced  his  heart  and  shed 
his  blood  on  the  cross.  So  the  prophet  predicted :  ^  Awake,  O  sword, 
against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.** 
This  prediction  Christ  applied  to  himself  just  after  he  had  instituted  a 
standing  memorial  of  his  death,  and  just  before  his  sufferings  began  in 
the  garden.  ^  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  all  ye  shall  be  offended 
because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  fiock  shall  be  scattered  abroad.''  Christ  knew  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Father  should  put  him  to  death,  in 
order  to  display  his  justice  in  the  forgiveness  or  remission  of  sins.  And 
it  was  on  this  ground  solely  that  he  cordially  submitted  to  die  on  the 
•  cross.  This  he  expressly  declared  before  he  suffered :  "  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour;  but 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name."  It 
was  the  Father  that  made  atonement  for  sin,  by  putting  Christ  to  death 
on  the  cross  by  his  own  hand.  By  making  his  own  Son  a  substitute  for 
sinners,  and  putting  him  to  death  in  their  room,  he  declared  his  righteous- 
ness to  the  whole  universe,  so  that  he  can  now  ^  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
6£  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."    This  was  the  great  and  important  end. 
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to  be  answered  by  an  atonement.    And  in  order  to  answer  tliis  end, 
Christ's  atonement  was  absolutely  necessary. 

TMPBOYEHSNT. 

1.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  God*s  account, 
that  he  might  be  just  in  exercising  pardoning  mercy  to  penitent  and  be- 
lieving sinners,  then  it  was  universal,  and  sufficient  for  the  pardon  and 
salvation  of  the  non-elect,  as  well  as  for  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  the 
elect  Some  believe  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement. 
They  suppose  that  Christ  died  to  make  atonement  for  the  elect,  excla- 
sively  of  the  non-elect  This  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  wrong 
notion  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  atonement  It  was  designed  to 
maintain  and  display  the  justice  of  Grod  in  the  remission  of  sins.  And  if 
it  has  rendered  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  Grod  to  exercise  pardoning 
mercy  to  one  sinner,  it  has  rendered  it  equally  consistent  with  his  justice 
to  exercise  pardoning  mercy  to  all  sinners.  The  atonement  of  Christ  has 
the  same  favorable  aspect  upon  the  non-elect  as  upon  the  elect  It  opens 
as  wide  a  door  of  mercy  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  removes  all  nat- 
ural obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  either,  because  it  renders 
it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  Grod  to  pardon  and  save  a  part,  or  the 
whole  of  mankind,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  and  eternal  pur- 
pose. The  atonement  of  Christ  has  laid  God  under  no  obligation  to  save 
one  of  mankind,  but  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  save  a  part,  or  the  whole 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  generally  aUowed  that  God  does  in  the  gospel 
offer  salvation  to  all ;  but  how  can  he  consistently  offer  salvation  to  all,  if 
Christ  has  not  made  atonement  for  all  ?  If  Christ  has  not  made  atone- 
ment for  the  non-elect,  it  is  no  more  consistent  for  Grod  to  offer  salvation 
to  the  non-elect,  than  to  offer  salvation  to  the  fallen  angels,  for  whom,  all 
will  allow,  he  has  made  no  atonement  Besides,  the  Scripture  not  only 
represents  God  as  inviting  all  men  to  accept  of  pardon  and  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  represents  him  as  threatenmg  to  punish 
all  eternally  who  refuse  to  accept  the  offers  of  pardon  in  Christ's  name. 
This  looks  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  retributive  justice  of  Grod,  un- 
less the  atonement  be  universal.  What  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  pun- 
ish sinners  for  not  accepting  a  salvation  which  was  never  provided  for 
them  ?  And  it  never  was  provided  for  them,  if  Christ  did  not,  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  make  atonement  for  them.  But  Christ  commands 
his  ministers  to  say  to  all,  without  exception,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
This,  as  well  as  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  clearly  proves  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  not  limited,  but  extends  to  all  the  children  of  men. 
^  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
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soever  believeth  in  him  (shonld  not  periBh,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
And  the  apoetle  John  eajs,  ^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  onlj,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid." 

2.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  Grod's  account, 
to  satisfy  his  justice  towards  himself  in  ezerdsing  pardoning  mercy  to  the 
guilty  then  it  did  not  satisfy  justice  towards  sinners  themselves.  Justice, 
as  it  respects  them,  stands  in  full  force  against  them.  Nothing  which 
Christ  did  or  suffered,  altered  their  characters,  obligations,  or  deserts. 
His  obedience  did  not  free  them  from  their  obligation  to  obey  the  divine 
law,  nor  did  his  sufferings  free  them  from  their  desert  of  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  divine  law.  Both  tlie  precept  and  penalty  of  the  divine 
law  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  Christ  did  not  come  to  de- 
stroy these,  nor  could  he  destroy  them,  by  obedience  or  sufferings.  The 
atonement  which  Christ  has  made,  has  left  sinners  in  the  same  state  that 
they  were  in  before.  Its  whole  efficacy  respects  Grod's  character.  It 
has  completely  satisfied  his  justice  in  exercising  mercy  to  all  penitent, 
believing  sinners.  This  is  what  the  assembly  of  divines  evidently 
mean  in  reply  to  the  question,  ^  How  does  Christ  execute  the  office^of  a 
priest?"  They  answer,  '^  By  his  once  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice,  to 
satisfy  divine  justice."  This  was  all  that  he  meant  to  do,  or  could  do,  or 
that  needed  to  be  done,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  atonement  for  sin. 
But  many  suppose  that  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  did  a  great 
deal  more  for  sinners  tlian  for  Grod.  They  suppose  that  he  suffered  in 
the  room  of  the  elect,  and  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  their  stead,  so 
that  he  paid  the  full  debt  of  suffering  wliich  they  owed  to  Grod.  And  on 
this  account,  tliey  suppose  that  God  cannot  in  justice  punish  them  for  any 
of  their  past,  present,  or  future  sins.  They  likewise  suppose  that  Christ 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly  in  their  room,  and  by  his  perfect  obedience  paid 
the  full  debt  of  obedience  which  they  owed  to  God ;  so  that  they  are  no 
Ipnger  bound  to  obey  the  precepts,  nor  exposed  to  suffer  the  penalty,  of 
the  law.  Hence  they  suppose  that  there  are  no  terms  or  conditions  of 
salvation  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  pardon  and  justification.  Christ 
has  done  all  in  their  stead,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe 
that  he  has  done  all,  and  that  they  are  completely  safe.  This  is  true 
Antinomianism,  which  is  believed  and  propagated  at  this  day  by  various 
sectarians.  But  all  these  notions  are  groundless  and  absurd,  if  the  atone- 
ment was  necessary  entirely  on  God*s  account,  and  not  on  the  account  of 
•inners ;  and  if  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered,  he  did  and  suffered  to 
render  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  to  forgive  and  save  penitent 
believers. 

8.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  God*s  account, 
that  he  mi|^t  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth,  then  he  did 
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not  merit  any  thing  at  the  hand  of  God  for  himself  or  for  mankind. 
There  is  no  phrase  more  common  and  ftuniliar  than  that  of  the  merits  of 
Christ;  hut  it  is  generally  misunderstood  and  misapplied.     Though 
Christ  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  though  he  made  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin,  and  though  he  suffered  most  excruciating  pains  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  cross,  yet  he  did  not  lay  God  under  the  least  ohligi^ 
tion,  in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  and  save  a  single  sinner.     His  suffer- 
ings could  not  lay  God  under  any  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and 
much  less  for  any  of  the  human  race.     Grod  is  above  being  bound  by  any 
being  in  the  universe ;  and  he  cannot  bind  himself,  otherwise  than  by  a 
free,  voluntary,  gratuitous  promise.    Though  God  promises  to  pardon 
every  true  believer,  yet  he  promises  to  do  it  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  not 
as  an  act  of  justice.     For  the  atonement  of  Christ  did  not  lay  him  under 
the  least  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  even  true  penitents* 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  says  that  believers  are  ^justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."    And  as  Christ 
did  not  merit  pardon  for  believers  by  his  sufferings,  so  he  did  not  merit  a 
reward  for  them  by  his  obedience.    It  is  true,  Grod  has  promised  to 
reward  him  for  his  obedience  unto  death,  but  his  promise  is  a  promise  of 
grace,  and  not  of  justice.     So  he  has  promised  to  reward  every  man  for 
the  least  good  he  does,  even  for  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  sincerity. 
Bat  though  he  promises  to  reward  all  good  men  according  to  their  works, 
or  for  their  works,  yet  his  promise  to  them  is  a  promise  of  grace,  not  of 
justice,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  Christ's  obedience  as  the  ground 
of  iL    The  truth  is,  Christ  never  merited  any  thing  at  the  hand  of  God, 
for  himself  or  for  sinners,  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings.     By  obeying 
and  suffering  in  the  room  of  sinners,  he  only  rendered  it  consistent  for 
God  to  renew  or  not  to  renew,  to  pardon  or  not  to  pardon,  to  reward  or 
not  to  reward,  sinners ;  but  did  not  lay  him  under  the  least  obligation,  in 
point  of  justice,  to  do  either  of  these  things  for  them.     There  was  no 
merit  in  Christ's  obedience  and  sufferings  ;  and  there  is  no  propriety  in 
using  the  term,  merits  of  Christ.     The  use  of  this  phraseology  has  led 
multitudes  into  gross  and  dangerous  errors  in  respect  to  foith  in  Christ, 
justification  through  his  atonement,  and  the  future  rewards  of  the  right- 
eous.   It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  form  clear  and  just  ideas 
of  Christ's  atonement,  in  order  to  avoid  those  errors. 

4.  If  the  sole  design  of  Christ's  atonement  was  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God  towards  himself,  then  he  exercises  the  same  free  grace  in  pardoning 
sinners  through  the  atonement,  as  if  no  atonement  had  been  made.  It 
has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  free  pardon  with  fhU 
saljefaction  to  divine  justice.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  a  soppoii- 
tioo.  that  the  atonement  of  Chriat  was  deogned  to  pay  the  debt  of  sii& 
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fbrings  which  sinners  owed  to  Ood.  If  this  were  the  design  of  the 
atonement,  it  would  be  difflcalt  fb  see  the  grace  of  Grod  in  pardoning 
sinners  on  that  account.  For  there  is  no  grace  in  forgiving  a  debtor 
after  his  debt  is  paid,  whether  hf  himself  or  hj  another.  But  sin  is  not 
a  debt,  and  cannot  be  paid  hj  suffering.  Christ's  suffering  in  the  room 
of  sinners  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  their  sin,  nor  take  away  their 
just  deserts  of  punishment  There  is  the  same  grace  of  Grod  in 
forgiving  them  through  the  atonement,  as  if  no  atonement  had  been 
made.  This  the  apostle  asserts.  He  says,  Grod  justifies,  that  is,  pardons, 
believers  freely  hj  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ  The  atonement  of  Christ  rendered  it  just  for  God  to  exercise 
his  grace  in  pardoning  believers,  though  it  did  not  remove  their  guilt  and 
ill  desert  in  the  least  degree.  None  will  deny  that  it  was  grace  in  God 
to  send  Christ  into  the  world  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  or  that  it  was 
grace  in  Christ  to  come  into  the  world  and  suffer  and  die  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  atonement  he  made  did  not  \aj 
God  under  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  sinners  on  account  of 
his  atonement ;  it  therefore  plainly  follows,  that  God  exercises  as  real 
grace  in  pardoning  sinners  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  in 
sending  him  to  make  atonement  Free  pardon,  therefore,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  free  grace. 

5.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  Grod's  account, 
then  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  expedient  The  Socinians 
deny  Uiat  Christ  died  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  to  make  any  atonement  for 
sin.  They  say  that  God  is  bound  to  forgive  sinners  upon  the  ground  of 
repentance  only,  and  that  he  does  actually  forgive  them  on  that  ground. 
But  there  are  many  Trinitarians  who  believe  that  Christ  did  make 
atonement  for  sin,  who  yet  suppose  that  his  atonement  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  only  expedient  They  suppose  that  Grod  might  have 
pardoned  and  saved  sinners  without  any  atonement,  if  he  had  pleased ; 
and  that  he  pleased  to  pardon  and  save  sinners  through  an  atonement, 
merely  because  it  was  the  most  expedient  or  best  way  of  saving  them, 
but  not  because  it  was  the  only  possible  way.  It  is  granted  that  there 
was  no  more  necessity  of  God's  saving  sinners  at  all,  than  there  was  of 
giving  them  existence ;  and  certainly  there  was  no  necessity  of  giving 
them  existence.  For  his  own  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.  But 
after  he  had  given  them  existence,  and  they  had  become  sinners,  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  he  should  pardon  and  save  them  without  an  atone- 
ment It  did  not  depend  upon  his  mere  pleasure,  whether  he  should  save 
them  with  or  without  an  atonement  Ota  the  supposition  that  he  deter- 
mined to  save  them,  an  atonement  was  as  necessary  as  his  own  immuta- 
ble justice.    There  was  no  other  possible  way  of  saving  them.    And  so 
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Christ  himself  supposed ;  for  he  said  to  God,  in  the  prospect  of  his 
sufferings,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  God  would  have  subjected  the  Son  of  Ids  love  to  all 
the  pains  and  reproaches  of  the  cross,  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  if  he 
could  have  forgiven  it  without  such  an  infinitelj  costlj  atonements  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  founded  on  the  immutable 
justice  of  Crod,  it  was  as  necessary  as  his  immutable  justice. 

6.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely  on  Grod's 
account,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  consisted  in  his  sufferings, 
and  not  in  his  obedience.  His  obedience  had  no  tendency  to  display 
divine  justice,  which  was  the  only  end  to  be  answered  by  his  atonement. 
His  obedience  was  necessary  on  his  account,  to  qualify  him  for  making 
atonement  for  the  disobedient;  but  his  sufferings  were  necessary  on 
Grod's  account,  to  display  his  justice.  Accordingly,  we  find  all  the 
predictions  and  types  of  Christ,  under  the  Old  Testament,  represent  him 
as  a  suffering  Saviour.  And  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  represented 
as  making  atonement  by  his  blood,  by  his  sufferings,  and  by  his  death. 
It  was  by  his  once  ofiering  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice  that 
he  made  a  complete  atonement  for  sin. 

7.  It  appears,  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  atonement,  that  God  can  con* 
sistently  pardon  any  penitent,  believing  sinners,  on  that  account  By  put- 
ting Christ  to  death  on  the  cross  by  his  own  hand,  he  has  declared  his 
righteousness  to  the  whole  universe  in  the  remission  of  sins.  He  can 
now  be  just,  and  be  the  justifier  of  every  one  that  believeth.  He  can 
now  as  consistently  pardon  one  penitent  sinner  as  another;  and  he  is 
as  willing  to  pardon  one  penitent  as  another.  He  now  commands  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  assures  them  that  if  they  do  repent 
and  believe,  they  shall  be  saved  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ.  When  the  eyes  of  sinners  are  opened  to  see  the  native  cor- 
ruption of  their  hearts  and  the  sinfulness  of  their  lives,  they  are  ready 
to  think  and  say  that  they  are  too  guilty  and  ill  deserving  to  find  mercy 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  such  views  and  feelings  are  totally  ground- 
less and  sinfuL  God  invites  and  requires  all  sinners,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  accept  of  pardoning  mercy.  He  is  as  ready  to  show  mercy  to 
the  Gentile  as  to  the  Jew;  to  the  greatest  as  to  the  smallest  sinner; 
to  the  oldest  as  to  the  youngest  sinner ;  upon  the  terms  of  the  gospeL 
Paul,  though  the  chief  of  sinners,  found  mercy.  Christ  says,  "  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance."  And  again  he 
says,  ^^All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  to  me;  and 
whosoever  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."    But, 

8.  None  can  come  to  Christ  and  accept  of  pardoning  mercy  on 
acconnt  of  his  atonement,  without  accepting  the  punishment  of  their 
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iniquities.  The  great  design  of  the  atonement  is  to  show  that  God 
would  be  just  in  inflicting  eternal  punishment  upon  the  transgressors  of 
his  holy  and  righteous  law.  Sinners  can  see  no  beauty  nor  'excellence 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Christ,  in  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh, 
bj  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross,  until  they  have  learned  of  the 
Father  their  just  desert  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  cordiaUy  approve 
of  it  Then  they  will  see  that  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  ob- 
taining pardoning  mercy,  than  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  They 
will  see  that  they  must  completely  renounce  all  self-dependence  and 
self-righteousness,  and  rely  alone  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  Though  Paul 
once  thought,  in  respect  to  obedience  to  the  law,  that  he  was  blameless, 
and  stood  high  in  the  divine  favor ;  yet  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  justice,  spirituality,  and  extent  of  its  precepts  and  penalty,  all 
the  hopes  he  had  built  upon  the  law  died,  and  left  him  in  despair.  So 
that  he  was  constrained  to  say,  ^What  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ."  Christ  told  sinners  that  ''the  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.*"  No  other  foundation  of 
pardon  can  any  man  lay,  than  that  which  Grod  has  laid  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ  Sinners  must  trust  in  him  alone  for  forgiveness ;  for  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  that  Crod  can  forgive  iniquity,  tran^ressions,  and 
ein,  and  save  the  guilty  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  Grod  is  now 
ready  to  forgive  all  who  feel  the  spirit,  and  speak  the  language^  of  the 
publican:  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'' 


SERMON  II. 


THE  PURCHASE   OF  CHRIST'S  BLOOD. 


To  FEED  THB  CHUBCH  OF  GOD,  WHICH  HE  HATH  PUBCHA8ED  WITH  HIS  OWN  BLOOD. 

—  Acts  20:  28. 

Paul,  in  his  return  from  Asia  to  Judea,  came  to  Miletus,  and  sent 
to  Ephesus  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  whom  he  related  how 
he  had  preached  and  conducted,  while  he  resided  among  them.  And 
before  he  takes  his  leave  of  them,  he  gives  them  the  solemn  exhor- 
tation in  the  text :  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  the  which  the  H0I7  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  He 
added  this  last  clause  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  the  elders  to  be  fkithful 
in  feeding  those  whom  Christ,  as  God,  had  purchased  with  his  atoning 
blood,  or  for  whom  he  had  made  complete  atonement  for  sin,  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  on  the  cross.  What  I  propose  in  the  present  dis- 
course is,  to  consider, 

I.  What  the  Scripture  says  concerning  Christ's  purchasing  salvation 
for  us. 

II.  What  he  actually  did  to  purchase  salvation  for  us. 

III.  In  what  sense  he  purchased  salvation  for  us. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  the  Scripture'  says  in  respect  to  Christ's 
purchasing  salvation  for  us.  The  inspired  writers  often  speak  upon  this 
subject  in  language  very  similar  to  the  phraseology  in  the  text.  Christ 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  "  There  is  one  Grod,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  Paul  said  to 
the  Corinthians,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  Christ  is  represented 
as  redeeming  men,  and  they  are  said  to  be  redeemed  by  him.    Paul  said 

11  •  (l«) 
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to  the  GbJatians,  ^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  corse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us.**  He  said  to  the  Ephesians,  ^  In  whom," 
that  is,  Christ,  ^  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood."  He  called  the 
inheritance  to  which  believers  are  entitled,  a  *^purchaied  possession,^ 
And  John  said  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  them  who  actually  enjoyed 
this  purchased  possession  in  heaven,  ^  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new 
song  before  the  throne,  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song,  but  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  who  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth."  Thus  it  appears,  from  the  representations  of  Scripture,  that  by 
Christ's  purchasing  salvation  for  us,  we  are  to  understand  his  ransoming, 
redeeming,  or  buying  us  jrith  the  price  of  his  precious  blood.  Let  us 
next  consider, 

II.  What  Christ  actually  did  to  purchase,  to  buy,  to  ransom,  and  to 
redeem  mankind.  Upon  this  point,  the  inspired  writers  give  us  very 
full  and  particular  information.  It  appears  that  Christ  became  incarnate 
before  he  did  any  thing,  properly  speaking,  to  purchase  salvation  for  us. 
He  was  bom  perfectly  holy,  and  continued  perfectly  holy  and  innocent 
from  his  birth  to  his  death.  This  he  manifested  by  perfect  obedience  to 
all  the  laws  to  which  he  was  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  he  obeyed  the  moral  law,  which  he  was  under  as 
man.  Accordingly  we  read,  "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Grod 
sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law."  The  law  required  Christ  to  love  his 
heavenly  and  human  father,  and  all  his  brethren  of  mankind.  This  law 
we  know  he  perfectly  obeyed,  by  loving  Grod  supremely,  by  loving  and 
obeying  his  parents,  by  obeying  all  in  civil  authority,  and  by  loving  and 
seeking  the  good  of  the  whole  human  race. 

In  the  next  place,  he  obeyed  all  the  laws  of  his  nation.  As  a  Jew, 
he  was  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  was  bound  to  obey  all  the 
moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial  laws,  which  God  had  given  to  his  people 
Isnuil.  And  it  appears  from  the  history  of  his  life,  that  he  did  punctu- 
ally and  universally  obey  them.  He  read  the  Bible,  he  prayed  in 
secret,  he  prayed  in  private  with  his  disciples,  he  kept  the  Sabbath,  he 
attended  public  worship,  and  annually  celebrated  the  Passover,  from 
twelve  years  old  to  the  night  before  his  death. 

In  the  last  place,  he  perfectly  obeyed  the  mediatorial  law  which  his 
Father  gave  him  personally.*     He  knew  his  Father's  design  in  sending 

*  The  mediatorial  law  hod  respect  to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  This  law  required 
him  to  do  many  things  which  he  was  not  required  to  do  as  a  mere  man,  but  only  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  It  required  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
and  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  to  work  miracles.  But  after 
he  had  wrought  lo  many  miracles  and  preached  ia  lo  many  places,  the  mediatorial 
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him  into  the  world,  and  the  work  which  he  had  given  him  to  do,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  great  and  gracious  design.  From  his  childhood 
he  went  about  his  Father's  business,  and  obeyed  his  Father's  will,  and 
not  his  own.  In  obedience  to  the  mediatorial  law,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  he  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  by  which  he  was 
inaugurated  into  his  priestly  office,  and  prepared  for  his  public  ministry. 
From  that  time  he  went  about  all  Judea,  preaching  the  gospel  and 
working  miracles,  until  in  obedience  to  his  Father's  particular  command, 
he  laid  down  his  life  on  the  cross. 

Thus  Christ  was  perfectly  obedient,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  persevered  in  obedience  amidst  the  severest  conflicts,  trials, 
and  sufferings.  He  suffered  extreme  poverty,  and  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  He  was  tempted  and 
buffeted  by  Satan.  He  was  called  a.  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
was  said  to  act  in  concert  with  the  devil.  And  from  the  time  he  had  cel- 
ebrated the  last  Passover  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  suffered  all  the 
neglect,  perfidy,  repmach,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  that  the  malice  and 
power  of  man  could  inflict.  He  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  forsaken  by  his 
disciples,  denied  by  Peter,  abused  by  the  chief  priest,  derided  by  the  pop- 
ulace, mocked  by  Herod,  and  finally  condemned  by  Pilate  to  be  crucified 
between  two  malefactors  as  an  infamous  blasphemer.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  consider, 

HI.  In  what  sense  Christ  purchased  salvation  for  us,  by  what  he  did 
and  suffered. 

Divines  have  preached  and  written  a  great  deal  concerning  Christ'41 
purchasing  salvation  for  us,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered.  Some  have 
maintained  that  he  purchased  salvation  for  all  mankind.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  purchased  salvation  for  the  church,  or  the  elect  only. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  purchased  salvation  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
others  have  supposed  that  he  did  not  purchase  or  buy  salvation  for  any. 
President  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  occupies  fifly  pages  in 

law  required  him  to  perform  a  far  more  ardaoHS,  painful,  and  self-denying  act  of 
obedience,  and  that  was  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  be  obedient  even  unto  thd  death  of 
the  cross.  He  knew  that  his  Father  had  appointed  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tiis  death.  Accordingly  when  the  appointed  time  came,  he  stead- 
fastly set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  moke  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 
Though  the  prospect  of  this  awful  event,  filled  his  soul  with  sorrow,  and  caused  him 
to  sweat  OS  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  and  his  agonies  finally  extorted  the  excla- 
mation, "  Eloi,  eloi,  lama,  sabacthani,  —  My  Ciod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ! "  Yet  he  submissively  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  became  obedient  even  unto  the 
cruel  death  of  the  cross.  Thus  Christ  paid  perfect  obedience  to  every  moral,  cere- 
tnonial,  and  mediatorial  precept  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  hia  life,  and  in 
this  respect  he  waa  a  hunb  without  spot  aad  hlemiah.  - 
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illustrating  what  be  calls  the  purchiue  of  redemption.  And  among 
other  things,  he  sajs,  ^  Christ  purchased  our  redemption  both  bj 
his  satisfaction  and  his  merit  The  price  Christ  lays  down,  pajs 
our  debt,  and  so  satisfies ;  by  its  intrinsic  value,  and  hj  the  agreement 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  procures  our  title  to  happiness,  and 
so  merits.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  to  free  us  from  misery,  and 
the  merit  of  Christ  is  to  purchase  happiness  for  us;^  that  is,  as  ho 
expressly  and  repeatedly  declares,  for  the  elect  only.  This  diversi^ 
of  opinion  upon  the  same  subject  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  in- 
quire critically  and  impartially  in  what  sense  Christ  did  not,  and  in  what 
sense  he  did,  purchase  salvation  for  us.  The  strict,  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  purchase  is  as  well  understood  as  any  English  word  in 
conmion  use ;  but  the  main  question  before  us  is  to  ascertain  in  what 
sense  the  word  purchase  in  the  text- is  to  be  understood,  whether  literally 
or  figuratively.     Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  Christ  did  not  purchase  salvation  for  us  in  a  literal  sense. 
He  did  not  pay  our  debt  of  punishment,  nor  dur  debt  of  obedience. 
Though  he  suffered  in  our  stead,  yet  he  did  not  suffer  the  punishment 
which  we  deserve,  and  which  the  law  threatens  to  us.  He  never  trans- 
gressed the  law,  and  so  the  law  could  not  threaten  any  punishment  to 
him.  His  suficrings  were  no  punishment,  and  much  less  our  punishment. 
His  sufferings  were  by  no  means  equal,  in  degree  or  duration,  to  the 
eternal  sufferings  that  wo  deserve,  and  wliich  God  has  threatened  to 
inflict  upon  us.  So  tliat  he  did  in  no  sense  bear  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
which  we  have  broken  and  justly  deserve.  But  supposing  he  had 
suffered  the  very  same  things,  in  degree  and  duration,  that  the  law 
threatens  to  us,  yet  his  sufferings  could  not  pay  the  debt  of  punishment 
which  we  owe  to  divine  justice.  For  his  sufferings  cannot  take  away 
our  desert  of  sufferings;  and  if  tlicy  cannot  take  away  our  desert  of 
suffering,  they  cannot  dissolve  our  obligation  to  suffer,  nor  pay  our  debt 
of  suffering.  "We  deser\x  to  suffer  as  much  as  if  Christ  had  not  suffered 
at  all.  This,  we  all  know,  is  agreeable  to  truth.  Notwithstanding  all  tho 
Scripture  says  concerning  Christ's  suffering  in  our  stead,  and  purchasing 
salvation  for  us,  we  still  feel  that  we  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  which  we  have  broken  in  our  own  persons,  whether  we  shall  suffer 
it  or  not.  The  debt  of  suffering  is  not  like  a  pecuniary  debt,  which  one 
man  may  pay  for  another,  and  dissolve  his  obligation  to  pay  it  The 
price  or  ransom  which  Christ  payed  for  our  redemption  has  not  dimin- 
ished our  ill  desert,  nor  dissolved  our  obligation  to  suffer  the  due  reward 
of  our  sins.  We  are  not  bound  by  commutative  justice,  which  respects 
nothing  but  property ;  but  we  are  bound  by  distributive  justice,  which 
consists  in  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  sin.    Distributive  jostioe 
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towards  a  transgressor  cannot  be  satisfied  hj  a  mulct  or  fine,  but  onlj  by 
personal  punishment  Nothing,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  or  suffered 
here  on  earth  can  satisfy  Grod's  distributive  justice,  or  pay  the  debt  of 
suffering  which  we  owe  to  him.  Christ  did  not  literally  purchase  or 
buy  or  ransom  or  redeem  mankind  from  the  punishment  which  they 
deserved,  and  which  Grod  had  in  his  law  threatened  to  inflict  upon  them. 
None  of  these  expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  any  other  than  a  figu- 
rative sense,  in  respect  to  Christ's  atonement.  His  sufferings  and  death 
did  not  literally  pay  the  debt  of  punishment  which  we  owe  to  divine  jus- 
tice. Nor  did  his  obedience  pay  the  debt  of  obedience  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  the  divine  law.  Though  Christ  was  obedient  to  all  the 
divine  commands,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  even  in  his 
death,  yet  he  obeyed  only  for  himself,  and  not  in  the  room  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  free  them  from  their  obligation  to  obey  God  personally  and 
perfectly.  There  was,  indeed,  no  occasion  for  his  obeying  in  our  room,  in 
order  to  merit  salvation  for  us.  Though  Grod  cannot  forgive  sin  without 
an  atonement,  yet  he  can  reward  sincere  obedience  without  an  atonement. 
After  Grod  has  pardoned  penitent  believers,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  he  can  accept  and  reward  them  foi*  their  cordial  obedience,  with- 
out any  atonement.  Besides,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  Christ 
should  literally  merit  any  thing  from  the  hands  of  his  Father.  For  in 
order  to  merit  salvation  or  eternal  life  for  sinners,  he  must  bring  his 
Father  under  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  bestow  eternal  life  upon 
them.  But  it  is  impossible  for  one  divine  person  to  bring  another  divine 
person  under  obligation,  while  both  are  absolutely  independent.  One 
created  being  can  lay  another  created  being  under  obligation,  because  one 
created  being  may  be  dependent  upon  another;  but  since  God  the 
Father  is  absolutely  independent,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  God  the 
Son  should  bring  him  under  obligation,  in  point  of  justice.  It  is,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  sound  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  ever  merited  any 
thing  at  the  hands  of  God  either  by  his  sufferings  or  obedience.  Hence 
we  are  not  to  understand,  by  Christ's  purchasing  salvation  for  us,  that  he 
literally  paid  either  the  debt  of  suffering  or  the  debt  of  obedience  whidi 
we  owed  to  Grod.  For  his  death  could  not  merit  our  deliverance  from 
future  punishment,  nor  his  obedience  nierit  eternal  life  for  us.     But, 

2.  By  Christ's  purchasing  salvation  for  us,  or  buying,  ransoming,  and 
redeeming  us,  we  are  to  understand  that  he  made  a  proper  atonement  for 
sin,  which  rendered  it  consistent  for  Grod  to  offer  salvation  to  all  mankind, 
and  to  bestow  it  upon  all  penitent,  believing,  returning  sinners.  This  he 
did,  not  by  his  obedience  or  righteousness,  but  by  his  blood,  or  his  sufler- 
ings  and  death  on  the  cross.  He  was  personally  bound  to  obey  the  moral, 
ceremonial,  and  mediatorial  law,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that 
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he  was  the  true  Messiah,  who  was  promised  to  our  first  parents  immedi- 
ately after  their  apostasy.  His  obedience  made  no  part  of  his  atone- 
ment ;  it  was  only  a  prerequisite  to  qualify  him  to  make  it  by  his  death. 
Many  make  a  distinction  between  his  active  and  pcusive  obedience ;  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  distinction  in  Scripture.  His  passive  obe- 
dience had  no  more  tendency  to  make  atonement  than  his  active  obedi- 
ence. All  his  obedience  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  It  was  an 
expression  of  love  to  Grod  and  man.  But  his  expression  of  love  to  God 
and  man  had  no  atoning  influence,  nor  any  tendency  to  merit  cither  for- 
giveness or  eternal  life  for  sinners.  The  Scripture  never  ascribes  any 
part  of  his  atonement  to  his  holy  and  obedient  life,  but  to  his  laying  down 
his  life,  giving  his  life  a  ransom,  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  his 
once  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin.*  His  dying  the  just  for  the 
unjust  answered  the  same  purpose  that  Grod  would  have  answered  by 
executing  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  transgressors  themselves.  It  dis- 
played the  same  feelings  towards  simmers  that  Grod  would  have  displayed 
by  punishing  the  whole  human  race  according  to  their  desert.  By  punish- 
ing  them  according  to  their  desert,  God  would  have  manifested  his  infi- 
nite displeasure  towards  them,  and  his  inflexible  disposition  to  maintain 

» 
*  Ilis  obedience  was  not  designed  to  make  atonement  bat  for  two  other  important 

purposes.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  perfectlj  obedient  to  every  moral,  cere- 
monial, and  mediatorial  precept,  in  order  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  Father.  Had 
he  fiuled  in  obeying  one  precept  of  the  moral  law,  God  would  have  been  displeased. 
Had  he  failed  in  obeying  one  precept  of  the  ceremonial  law,  his  Father  would  have 
been  displeased.  Or  had  he  failed  in  obeying  one  precept  of  the  mediatorial  law,  his 
Father  would  have  been  displeased.  And  had  he  forfeited  the  favor  of  his  Father  and 
fkllcn  under  legal  condemnation,  he  would  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performing 
the  part  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  his  rebellious  creatures.  He  would  have 
needed  a  mediator  himself  as  much  as  mankind.  His  perfect  obedience,  therefore, 
was  necessary  on  his  own  account,  both  as  man  and  mediator. 

Christ's  obedience  was  not  more  adapted  than  designed  to  make  atonement. 
Thoujjh  his  oliedienco  to  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  mediatorial  law,  was  absolutely  per- 
fcct,  yet  no  part  of  his  obedience,  nor  the  whole  taken  together,  was  in  the  least  degree 
adapted  to  make  atonement.  We  might  as  well  suppose  that  his  wearing  a  seamless 
coat,  or  his  wastiing  his  disciples'  feet,  could  make  atonement,  as  that  any  other  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  his  perfect  oliedicnce,  could  make  atonement.  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
had,  therofore,  no  tendency  to  make  the  atonement,  but  only  to  prepare  and  qualify 
him  to  make  it,  just  as  the  i>erfect  unblemished  form  and  figure  of  the  paschal  lumb 
qualified  that  to  make  a  ceremonial  atonement.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  represents 
^  spotleM  character  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  perform  the  priest's 
oflk««  which  waa  to  make  atonement  by  offering  sacrifices.  "  For  such  an  high-priest 
bccttiiM  ««  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners ;  who  needeth  not 
ilMily»  t  thoso  high-priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sms  and  then  for  the 
y«o^'» ;  l\>r  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Here  the  apostle  plainly 
teliMaiM  that  Christ  did  not  make  atonement  by  his  obedience,  or  his  holy  life ;  but 
to  MMiliir  kb  wmU  tn  offbring  for  sin,  or  by  the  single  act  of  his  death. 
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monl  goTemment  over  all  moral  beings.  Such  a  display  of  God^s 
hatred  of  sin,  and  disposition  to  punish  it,  was  absolutelr  necessaTy,  in 
order  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his  nature,  to 
pardon  and  mre  penitent  sinners  from  deserved  punishment.  And  noth* 
ing  oonld  more  fully  ^play  his  vindictive  justice  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  intelligoit  creation,  than  his  subjecting  his  Son,  whom  he  loved 
with  the  most  ardent  affection,  to  the  painful  and  reproadiful  lU^ith  of 
the  cross.  Through  the  medimn  of  his  vicarious  death,  Grod  made  it 
manifest  that  he  feels  the  same  hatred  of  sin  and  disposition  to  punish  it, 
when  he  forgives,  as  when  he  punishes,  sinners.  Though  God  did  not 
punish  sinners  by  the  stripes  which  he  laid  on  Christ,  yet  he  displayed 
the  same  feelings  that  he  would  have  displayed  if  lie  had  punishinl  them 
aU  personally.  Though  General  Washington  would  not  have  punished 
the  man  who  killed  Captain  Huddy,  if  he  had  put  Captain  Asgill  to 
death  in  his  room,  yet  he  would  have  displayed  his  disposition  to  punish 
the  man  who  killed  Captain  Huddy  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  put  that 
murderer  to  death.  God,  by  subjecting  Christ  to  his  agonies  in  the  gar> 
den  and  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  he 
would  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  without  an  atonement  for  sin.  And 
though  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  did  not  pay  the  debt  of  suffer- 
ing which  mankind  owed  to  divine  justice,  nor  dissolve  their  obligation 
and  desert  of  punishment ;  yet  Christ  by  his  blood  procured  the  pardon 
and  salvation  of  the  cliurch,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  pardon  and 
salvation  of  all  mankind,  so  far  as  an  atonement  for  their  sins  could  lay 
a  foundation  for  God  to  make  a  full  display  of  his  pardoning  mercy.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Christ  to  merit  eternal  life  for  any ;  but  he  could 
procure  salvation  for  all  whom  his  Father  should,  in  his  sovereign  mercy, 
bring  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  only  that  Christ  purchased,  bought,  ran- 
somed, or  redeemed  mankind,  by  his  blood.  This  is  what  Peter  believed 
and  taught  Christians  to  believe,  respecting  the  redemption  of  Christ 
He  says,  "  Ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  —  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot."  The  debt  which  sinners  owe  to 
God  is  not  a  pecuniary  debt,  and  therefore  cannot  be  paid  with  silver  oP 
gold.  It  is  a  debt  of  guilt,  which  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  literally 
pay,  and  discharge  the  original  debtors  from  all  obligation  to  pay.  But 
his  blood  can  atone  for  their  guilt,  and  procure  pardon  or  fbrgivcness  at 
the  hands  of  a  merciful  God.  Now,  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  debv- 
erance  from  deserved  punishment,  resembles  a  discharge  fVom  a  pecun- 
iary debt,  so  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  sacred  writers*  using  ^e  ^m^ 
purchased,  bought,  ransomed,  and  redeemed,  m  refefCBoe'to  what  Uhnst 
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did  and  suffered  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  these 
figurative  expressions  are  so  proper,  pertinent,  and  intelligible,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  to  understand  them  in  a  literal  sense,  which 
would  implj  the  gross  absurdity  that  Christ's  obedience  was  our  obedi- 
ence, and  Christ's  sufferings  were  our  sufferings ;  so  that  now  our  obliga- 
tion to  obedience  and  our  desert  of  punishment  are  entirely  taken  away. 
But  if  we  understand  the  terms  purchased,  bought,  ransomed,  and 
redeemed,  in  a  figurative  sense,  then  all  that  the  inspired  writers  have 
told  us  respecting  Christ's  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  is 
plain  and  intelligible. 

IMPROYEICENT. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  discourse,  that  Christ  did 
not,  either  by  his  obedience  or  death,  merit  salvation  for  us.  Both  min- 
isters and  people,  who  call  themselves  orthodox,  are  very  fond  of  using 
the  phrase,  merits  of  Christy  when  speaking  of  his  atonement  for  sin,  by 
which  they  mean  that  Christ  merited  salvation  for  all  for  whom  he  made 
atonement  But  this  is  neither  a  scriptural  nor  proper  phrase.  It  is 
often  designedly  or  undesignedly  used  to  convey  the  idea  that  Christ,  by 
his  obedience  and  sufferings  on  the  cross,  paid  the  debt  of  suffering  and 
obedience  in  the  room  of  sinners,  so  that  Grod  is  obliged,  in  point  of  jus- 
tice, to  release  them  from  eternal  sufferings,  and  to  bestow  upon  them 
eternal  life.  This  is  a  false  and  unscriptural  sentiment,  and  naturally 
tends  to  lead  men  into  several  other  great  and  dangerous  errors. 

In  particular,  it  leads  some  to  believe  that  Christ  died  and  made  atone- 
ment only  for  the  elect.  For  if  Christ  merited  salvation  for  all  for  whom 
he  died,  then  Grod  is  obliged,  in  point  of  justice,  to  save  all  for  whom  he 
died ;  and  if  he  died  for  all,  then  he  is  equally  bound,  in  point  of  justice, 
to  save  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  a  just  and  conclusive  way  of  ar- 
guing ;  and  therefore  many  who  argue  in  this  way,  justly  conclude  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  because  they  suppose  that  only  the  elect 
will  be  saved.  Those  who  call  themselves  very  strict  and  genuine  Cal- 
vinists  have  long  maintained  that  Christ  died  and  merited  salvation  only 
for  the  elect  It  must  be  allowed  that  they  draw  a  just  conclusion  from 
their  premises,  and  have  good  ground  to  maintain  their  darling  doctrine 
of  a  limited  atonement  But  how  they  can  reconcile  the  universal  offers 
in  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  sinners  with  their  notion  of  particular  re- 
demption, it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Another  error  to  which  the  phrase,  the  merits  of  Christ,  leads,  is  the 
false  notion  of  imputed  guilt  and  imputed  righteousness.  Those  who 
hold  that  Christ  literally  purchased,  bought,  ransomed,  and  redeemed 
mankind- by  his  obedience  and  death,  suppose  that  his  sufferings  are  im- 
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pated  to  beUeven  for  tlieir  pwdon,  and  his  obedience  is  imputed  to  them 
for  their  justification,  or  title  to  eternal  life.  This  is  the  same  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Christfs  sufferings  and  obedience  are  transferred  to  believcrsi 
and  become  their  sufierings  and  obedience^  which  is  absurd. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  phrase,  the  merits  of  Christ,  leads  manj  professed 
CSalvinists  into  the  gross  error  of  Antinomianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  an 
appropriating  faith.  Many  who  beliere  that  Christ  merited  salvation 
finr  the  elect  only,  suppose  that  saving  faith  essentially  consists  in  a  per- 
son's believing  that  Christ  died  and  merited  salvation  for  him  in  particu- 
lar, and  that  the  merits  of  his  death  and  obedience  have  been  imputed  to 
him,  and  have  released  him,  in  point  of  justice,  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  entitled  him  to  eternal  life* 

The  phrase,  the  merits  of  Christ,  leads  some  to  deny  that  Grod  offers 
salvation  to  all  men  without  distinction  or  limitation.  As  they  suppose 
that  Christ  merited  salvation  only  for  the  elect,  so  they  naturally  suppose 
that  €rod  offers  salvation  to  none  but  the  elect.  But  the  plain  truth  of 
ha  is,  that  €rod  does  offer  salvation  to  all  ages,  classes,  and  characters  of 
men ;  which  proves  that  Christ  did  not  merit  salvation  any  more  for  the 
elect  than  for  the  non-elect,  nor  indeed  for  any  of  mankind.  If  Christ 
merited  salvation  for  the  elect,  then  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  offers 
salvation  to  them  upon  the  terms  of  repentance  and  faith ;  or  if  Christ 
merited  salvation  for  all  men,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  offers  salva* 
tion  upon  any  terms  whatever;  for  justice  requires  him  to  save  all, 
whether  they  comply  or  do  not  comply  with  any  terms  proposed  in  the 
gospeL  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  phrase,  the  merits  of  Christ, 
has  actually  led  men  to  imagine  that  all  mankind  will  finally  be  saved* 
The  Scripture  plainly  declares  that  Christ  did  suffer  and  die  for  all  man- 
kind ;  and  if  his  sufferings  and  death  did  merit  salvation  for  all  men,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  all  men  must  be  saved.  If  men  would  only  un* 
derstand,  as  they  ought,  what  the  Scripture  says  concerning  Christ^s  pur- 
chasing, buying,  ransoming,  and  redeeming  mankind  by  his  sufferings  and 
death  in  a  figurative,  and  not  in  a  literal  sense,  they  would  clearly  see 
that  there  is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for  the  phrase,  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  of  course  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for  the  doc- 
trine of  a  limited  atonement,  or  for  the  doctrine  of  an  appropriating  faith, 
or  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  The  phrase,  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  is  such  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  and  absurdities,  ought  to 
be  entirely  laid  aside.* 

•  Ifitwasiiottli6oMiaM8,lmt  tlie  hlood  of  Chrift,  thst  made  atonement  for  sin, 
tiien  nothing  Chriit  did  or  said  or  raiKned  preriotia  to  hlf  death,  or  his  last  mfliDr- 
ing  OB  te  oroM,  was  of  a  propitiatorj,  satif&etoiy,  or  atoning  nators.  ICaoy  diriaes 
havv  coBsidend  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  as  constitattng  the 
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2.  If  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  sinners  did  not  merit  salvatioa 
for  them,  then  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  in  Christ  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  full  atonement  for  sin.  Some  imagine  that  the  free 
grace  of  Gixl,  in  converting  and  pardoning  sinners,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  full  atonement  which  Christ  has  made  to  dirine  jostioe^  hy  his 
vicarious  sufferings  oo  the  cross.  Bat  this  supposed  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling these  two  doctrines  arises  entirely  from  a  mis^>prehension  of  the 
real  nature  and  design  of  Christ's  atonement.  The  nature  and  design  of 
Christ's  atonement  were  merely  to  display  the  vindictive  justice  of  God, 
and  not  to  pay  the  debt  of  suffering  which  sinners  had  incurred  by  their 
transgressiona  of  his  holy  law.  Consequently,  God  displays  the  same 
firee  and  sovereign  grace  in  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  sinners 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  if  no  atonement  for  sin  had  ever  been 
made.  So  Piaul  thought  and  said  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  ^'  Being 
justified  freely  by  kis  graety  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jo- 
•us ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  hU 
Umm4  to  declare  his  righteoutneu/'  or  vindictive  justice,  ^  for  the  remis* 
lion  of  sins— to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righieovLsnest ;  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  JesusP  He 
conveys  the  same  sentiment  in  similar  language  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  ^  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  where- 
with he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Oirist  (by  grace  \^  are  saved),  and  hath  raised  us  up  to- 
getlier,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that 
in  the  ages  to  i\)me  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in 
his  kindness  towanls  us,  through  Christ  Jesus.**  In  these  passages,  the 
apostle  expressly  dei'lares  that  God  displays  his  grace,  even  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  his  grace,  in  the  conversion  and  justification  of  sinners, 
through  the  blood  or  atonement  of  Christ ;  which  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  sin  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  a 
full  atonement  for  it 

two  parts  of  hij  atonement,  or  his  activt  and  patnve  obedience,  his  tatiM/action  to  divine 
lattice,  and  his  intnting  salvation  for  believere.  But  there  appears  no  ground  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  distinction  between  the  mitUjiKtion  of  Christ  and  the  mmU  of  Christ.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  merit  from  God,  either  as  a  man  or  as  mediator,  cither 
by  hb  oliediencc  or  bv  his  suffering.  The  truth  is.  his  oUdimct  only  prepared  him  to 
make  atonement ;  his  blood  untde  it,  and  atonement  did  iteither  tatisfy  nor  merit.  It 
only  rendered  it  consistent  for  God  to  show  mercy,  to  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  nil 
who  believe. 

If  Christ  made  atonement  hy  his  blood,  and  not  by  his  olnHlionce,  then  that  for  which 
he  was  rewanled  was  not  that  for  which  sinners  are  panloned.  They  are  pardoned 
on  account  of  his  death,  but  he  was  rewarded  for  his  life  or  his  obedience,  even  unto 
dM&.    This  obedience  was  acceptable  to  God,  bat  was  not  the  atonement. 
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3.  Since  Chrisf  s  obedience  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin,  we  may  see  whj  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  represent  his 
atonement  by  his  obedience,  and  sometimes  by  his  death,  liis  blood,  his 
sacrifice,  or  his  .sofierings.  His  obedience  was  inseparably  connected 
with  his  death.  Hence  the  apostle  said  to  the  Philippians,  '*  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
Crod,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  £uhion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.*' 
Wherefore  he  says  again,  ^  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
And  by  the  prophet,  Christ  is  caUed  ''the  Lord  our  righteousness." 
Though  the  inspired  writers  do  not  always  make  a  distinction  between 
the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet  they  let  us  know  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  always  to  be  understood,  by  their  so  often  ascribing  his  atone- 
ment to  his  death,  his  blood,  his  sacrifice,  or  once  offering  up  himself  as  a 
Iamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  for  alL  The  apostle  has  clearly 
'shown  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  all  mankind,  not  by  his  obedience^ 
but  by  his  blood,  his  suffering,  his  death  on  the  cross. 

4.  It  appears  firom  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  to  make  atonement 
for  sin,  that  Grod  can  consistently  forgive  or  justify  all  penitent  believ- 
ers, entirely  on  Christ's  account ;  but  that  he  cannot  consistently  reward 
them  for  their  sincere  obedience  on  any  other  than  their  own  account 
Christ  suffered  and  died  in  the  room  of  sinners,  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment for  their  sins,  and  thereby  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  God  to  exer- 
cise pardoning  mercy  towards  all  who  repent,  and  believe  the  gospeL 
But  he  did  not  obey  in  the  room  of  sinners,  in  order  that  God  might  con- 
sistently reward  them  for  their  obedience,  after  they  were  pardoned  or 
justified  throi^  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Though  God  cannot  consist- 
ently/or^w  «n,  yet  he  can  consistently  reward  vtrttie,  without  an  atone- 
ment All  the  sincere  obedience  and  good  works  of  believers  deserve 
the  divine  approbation  and  gracious  reward,  solely  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  and  moral  excellence.  True  holiness  in  saints  is  as  really  ami- 
able and  praiseworthy  as  is  true  holiness  in  angels,  or  as  true  holi- 
ness in  Adam  was  before  he  sinned.  God  may  therefore  as  consistenUy 
reward  all  true  believers  for  their  holiness  on  their  own  account,  asto 
could  have  rewarded  Adam  for  his  holiness  if  he  h^d  never  transgressed, 
or  as  he  can  reward  angels  for  all  their  services  in  this  world,  on 
account,  or  without  an  atonement  There  is  a  wide  difference 
rewarding  goodness  and  pardoning  mercy.  The  inspired  wntew  c  j 
and  repeatedly  point  out  thU  distinction.  They  expressly  declare  that 
believers  are  paidimed  or  justified  by,  free,  Bovereign  gw^^e,  through  the 
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redemptkm  ot  atoneinent  of  Christy  and  that  thej  are  rewarded  acoordiiig 
to  their  obedience  or  good  works.  Those  who  have  dear  and  just  views 
of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement,  can  easily  see  the  pro- 
priety and  consistency  of  God's  pardoning  believers  solely  on  Christ's 
account,  and  his  rewarding  them  solely  on  their  own  account 

5.  Since  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  to  obtain  eternal  salva- 
tion  for  believers,  they  cannot  do  too  much  for  him.  He  loved  them 
before  they  loved  him.  He  died  for  them  while  they  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  and  convert  them, 
and  to  bring  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light  What  he  has 
done  and  suffered  to  deliver  them  from  the  condenmation  of  the  law,  the 
power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  forfeited  &vor  of 
Grod,  lays  them  under  the  tenderest  and  strongest  obligation  to  consecrate 
themselves  wholly  to  lus  service.  Hence  the  apostle,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  believers,  says,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  which  died  for  them."  Christ  has  much  for  his 
redeemed  ones  to  do  for  him,  while  he  is  carrying  on  his  great  and  gra- 
cious design  in  the  work  of  redeeming  love  in  this  rebellious  world.  He 
employed  saints,  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  in  former  ages,  as  instruments 
of  building  up  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  in  later  ages  he  lias  employed 
apostles,  preachers,  and  all  his  real  friends,  as  instruments  of  promoting 
the  great  and  good  cause  which  lies  nearest  to  his  heart  These  his 
redeemed  and  purchased  servants  ought  to  be  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  their  Redeemer,  knowing  that  their 
labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  nor  unrewarded.  It  is  especially  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  feed  the  sheep  and 
lambs  of  Christ,  whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Finally,  let  all  sinners,  of  every  age,  character,  and  condition,  be 
entreated  to  come  to  Christ  for  salvation.  He  has  made  complete  atone- 
ment for  you,  and  removed  an  obstacle  out  of  your  way,  which  neither 
you  nor  any  created  being  could  have  removed.  He  sincerely  invites 
you  to  come  to  him,  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  self  condenmed,  and 
promises  to  give  you  pardon  and  peace  and  rest  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  come  nigh  to  you,  and  life  and  death  are  set  before  you.  J£ 
you  choose  life  through  him  who  has  died  for  you,  yon  shall  live  and 
reign  with  him  for  ever;  but  if  you  choose  death,  you  will  never  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  will  abide  upon  you,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come.  You  must  love  or  hate  God ;  you  must  love  or  hate  his 
law;  you  must  love  or  hate  holiness;  you  must  love  or  hate  heaven; 
you  must  choose,  or  refuse  to  be  holy  and  happy  for  ever;  and  your 
dicHoemustlU  yoor  etenial  state. 
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PREFACE. 


If  there  is  a  subject  within  the  whole  range  of  thought  which  caUs  for 
the  application  of  our  best  powers  in  a  course  (I  do  not  saj  of  metaphya- 
ical,  but)  of  close  and  patient  investigation,  it  is  the  work  of  redemption. 
Tliis  stupendous  plan  gives  full  scope  to  the  higher  orders  of  intellect. 
^  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  I  know  not  how  often, 
in  tracing  the  following  pages,  these  words  have  rushed  upon  my  mind 
with  new  and  deeper  reasons  for  that  angelic  research.  So  many  are  the 
relations  which  this  great  work  involves,  so  complicated  and  various  its 
influences,  so  connected  it  is  with  some  of  the  abstrusest  questions  relative 
to  the  nature  and  powers  of  man,  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the  less  ,will 
be  the  wonder  that  the  best  instructed  angel  is  still  bending  forward  with 
prying  scrutiny  to  look  into  these  things. 

And  shall  the  children  of  a  day  think  that  they  have  learned  enough 
on  this  amazing  subject,  when  they  have  gathered  a  few  scraps  of  knowl- 
edge, —  half  a  dozen  general  notions  respecting  the  mission  and  work  of 
Christ,  —  without  any  definite  idea  of  the  end  of  his  atonement,  or  the 
purpose  which  his  righteousness  was  to  answer  in  the  government  of  Gvod? 
How  many,  alas !  calculate  thus,  and  content  themselves  with  knowledge 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  a  general  fiiith.  This  is  the  besetting  sin 
and  danger  of  an  age  of  business.  Thus  men  will  not  reason  when  they 
see  the  Son  of  Grod  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  find  themselves  at  his 
bar.  These  Christians  by  rote!  how  much  of  the  real  glory  of  the 
gospel  do  they  lose ;  how  much  of  its  amazing  views ;  how  much  of  its 
sublime  consolations ;  how  much  of  its  sanctifying  power  1  And  to  what 
hazard  do  they  put  their  eternal  interests !  How  are  they  to  know,  with 
such  a  twilight  vision,  that  it  is  the  real  gospel  they  believe  ?  that  it  is 
the  very  Christ  of  God  which  fills  their  eye  ?  How,  unless  the  clear  and 
distinguishing  glory  of  Messiah  falls  upon  their  view,  are  their  selfish 
hearts  to  be  tested?    Many,  it  is  feared,  go  down  to  death  from  our  oom- 
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munion  tables,  for  want  of  having  their  hearts  revealed  and  their  hopes 
destroyed  bj  the  discriminating  light  of  those  rays  which  beam  from  the 
&ce  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  time  that  these  indolent  and  contracted  calculations  were  broken 
up.  It  is  time  that  men  discovered  that  the  "  great  mystery  of  godliness  " 
presents  a  subject  for  more  than  general  and  loose  reflections;  that  if 
there  is  any  use  for  their  immortal  powers,  it  b  on  this  vast  and  unfath- 
omable wonder  of  redemption. 

And  now  if  any  are  unwilling  to  harness  themselves  for  a  conflict  with 
indolence^  and  to  bring  their  minds  up  to  patient  and  elevated  thought, 
let  them  close  the  book  here.  But  if  they  have  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  heaven,  and  caught  a  desire  to  search  into  a  subject  which  a  thousand 
ages  of  study  will  not  exhaust,  let  them  offer  an  humble  prayer  and  then 
beffin. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  author  of  the  following  sheets  has  long  believed  that  the  contro* 
versj  existing  among  Calvinists  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  is  little 
more  than  a  dispute  about  words,  and  might  be  terminated  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  by  kind  and  candid  explanations.  He  cer- 
tainly has  no  pretensions  to  any  uncommon  skill  or  influence  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  an  end ;  but  grieved  to  find,  on  his  return  from  a  con- 
flict with  men  of  a  far  different  spirit,  a  division  among  brethren  who 
are  natural  allies,  and  ought  to  be  united  in  the  same  mind  and  judgment, 
he  was  constrained  to  ofier  his  thoughts,  in  humble  hopes  of  persuading 
the  more  candid  on  both  sides  that  no  serious  difference  exists  between 
them. 

In  one  principle  both  parties  are  agreed ;  that  our  instructions  on  this 
subject  arc  to  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  from  bold 
and  presumptuous  speculations.  Reason  has  only  to  kneel  and  ask 
what  the  Oi*ac*le  says.  Her  province  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  tlie 
sacred  page  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  in  one  descrip- 
tion of  cases  (but  not  without  great  caution  and  humility),  with  common 
sense.  The  test  of  common  sense  is  to  be  applied  only  to  distinguish 
between  the  figurative  and  literal  meaning  of  texts  which  were  obviously 
intended  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  scrutiny ;  as,  for  instance,  those  which 
si>eak  of  God's  eyes  and  hands  and  feet,  of  his  repenting,  of  his  fury's 
coming  up  in  his  face,  and  the  like.  The  right  of  applying  conmion 
sense  in  this  description  of  cases  is  a  great  Protestant  principle,  asserted 
by  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  their  disputes  with  the  Romanists 
about  transubstantiation.  When  our  Saviour  says,  "This  is  my  body," 
and,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  Protestants  aflhm  that  his  language  is  figura- 
tive, because  a  literal  construction  would  be  an  outrage  to  common  sense. 
In  like  manner  when  Christ  and  believers  are  said  to  be  one,  common 
sense  refuses  actually  to  identify  them,  and  pronounces  the  language 
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figurative ;  for  manifestly  Christ  is  not  literally  one  with  believers  any 
more  than  he  is  with  the  bread  and  wine.  So  when  it  is  said  that  he 
was  made  ^  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Grod  in  him,^  conmion  sense  decides  that  sin  and  right- 
eousness are  both  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  for  Christ  was  not  literally 
sin,  but  was  only  treated  as  a  sinner ;  and  we  are  not  literally  ri^t- 
eousness,  but  are  only  treated  as  righteous.  2  Cor.  5:21.* 

A  considerable  part  of  the  dispute  has  arisen  from  a  &ilure  thus  to 
distinguish  between  the  figurative  and  literal  meaning  of  texts.  But 
there  are  two  other  points  of  difference  of  still  greater  infiuence,  one 
respecting  the  nature,  the  other  the  objects,  of  the  atonement 

One  respects  the  nature.  We  mean  by  atonement  nothing  more  than 
that  which  is  the  ground  of  release  from  the  curse,  and  we  separate  it 
entirely  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  or  his  daim  to  a  reward.  Our 
brethren  comprehend  under  the  name,  not  only  what  we  understand  by 
expiation,  but  merit  also,  with  all  its  claim.  And  if  they  could  see  the 
propriety  of  limiting  the  term  as  we  do,  few  of  them  would  deny  our 
conclusions.  In  their  mouth  the  word  is  always  coextensive  with 
ransom  (Xvrgov),  the  price  of  redemption  (XvrQ(oai^)  ;  and  the  question 
which  they  raise  is  about  particular  redemption,  on  which  there  really  is 
no  depute ;  we  believing  as  fully  as  they  do  that  redemption,  in  the 
higher  and  more  perfect  sense,  was  accomplished  only  for  the  elect  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  ransom,  and  words  of  that  nature,  are  used  in  two 
senses  in  the  New  Testament :  first,  for  the  blood  of  Christ  laid  down 
for  a  moral  agent,  to  deliver  him  from  death  if  he  on  his  part  will  accept 
the  offer.  This  I  call  the  lower  ransom,  and  it  is  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  the  atonement  Secondly,  for  expiation  and  merit  united.  A  ran- 
som has  two  influences ;  it  supports  the  claim  of*  the  Redeemer,  and  it  is 
that  out  of  respect  to  which  the  holder  of  the  captives  lets  them  go. 
According  to  this,  the  ransom  of  Christ  includes  his  merit,  which  claimed 
the  release  of  the  captives  as  his  reward,  and  his  atonement,  out  of 
respect  to  which,  as  the  honor  of  the  law  was  concerned,  the  Father 
consented  to  their  discharge.  This  I  call  the  higher  ransom^  and  its 
absolute  and  unfailing  influence  depends  on  the  claim  of  merit  to  its 

*  The  first  clause  cannot  be  translated,  "  hath  made  him  to  be  a  sin-ofFering,"  for 
tfiat  woald  destroy  the  antithesis.  He  was  made  sin  just  as  we  are  mode  righteous- 
ness.  Both  words  are  figuratively  used,  but  from  their  opposition  to  each  other 
neither  can  be  changed  without  destroying  the  point  of  the  sentence.  Besides,  the 
former  word  is  restricted  by  being  repeated  with  a  literal  meaning ;  "  who  knew  no 
sin."  The  order  of  the  words  in  the  original  is  this :  "  For  him  who  knew  no 
a/iaprtav,  for  us  he  hath  mode  ofxapTtov"  Afiaprtav  must  not  be  rendered  sin  in  one 
place  and  a  nn-offering  in  another  in  the  same  clause  of  a  sentence. 
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sdpolated  reoompense.  This  was  not  offered  for  all ;  for  none  of  n» 
will  say  that  Christ  so  purchased  the  whole  race  by  the  merit  of  his 
obedience,  that  he  could  claim  them  all  as  his  promised  reward. 

The  second  point  respects  the  objects  of  the  atonement.  We  consider 
the  satisfiu^on  as  made  exdusivelj  for  moral  agents;  our  brethren 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  was  made  for  mere  passive  subjects  of  regenerating 
influence,  and  in  their  leasonings  they  overlook  moral  agents.  In 
which  character  men  were  really  contemplated  in  the  provision,  is  indeed 
the  question  on  which  the  controversy  chiefly  hinges.  If  it  was  made 
for  moral  agents,  it  might  be  made  for  those  who  were  never  to  be 
r^;enerated ;  if  made  for  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions,  it 
was  made  only  for  those  who  are  ultimately  new-bom.  If  made  for  the 
passive,  it  must  be  absolute;  and  if  absolute,  the  event  shows  that  it  was 
not  made  for  all:  if  made  for  moral  agents,  it  must  be  conditional;  and 
if  conditional,  it  could  not  be  limited  to  a  part 

These  three  points  comprehend  the  whole  ground  of  the  dispute.  If 
the  parties  can  discriminate  with  the  same  eyes  between  flgurative 
and  literal  language,  and  especially  if  they  can  agree  to  separate  atone- 
ment fimn  merit,  and  can  be  of  one  mind  respecting  the  character  in 
which  men  were  contemplated  in  the  provision ;  there  will  no  longer  bo 
any  difference  even  in  words,  and  thus  this  unhappy  division  will  be 
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KATT7BE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 


CHAPTER  L. 

ATONEMENT  MERELY  THE  OROUKD  OF  RELEASE  FROM  THE  CITRSB. 

Atonement  is  a  word  wholly  derived  fix)m  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
not  found  in  the  New  except  once  by  mistake,  where  the  Greek  term 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  reconciliation.  Rom. -5 :  11.  In  all  other  in- 
stances throughout  the  Bible  it  b  a  translation  froni  the  Hebrew  ^t^.  By 
this,  then,  its  meaning  must  be  limited.  No  Greek  word  of  the  New  Te*- 
tamcnt  can  be  allowed  to  be  parallel  with  it  that  differs  from  ^fiS  in  the 
least  shade,  and  no  examination  of  other  terms  can  throw  any  light  on 
this  question  of  logomachy.  ^3  is  the  only  standard  by  which  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  must  be  controlled  and  fixed. 

Now  it  is  agreed  that  ^fi^  signified  a  covering,  because  the  thing  de- 
noted was  a  cover  for  sin.  It  was  never  used,  I  believe,  in  a  single  in- 
stance (by  whatever  word  translated),  to  express  any  other  idea,  except 
when  applied  to  things  wholly  remote  fix)m  the  present  subject.  It 
never  glanced  at  any  bearing  on  our  positive  reward.  A  fair  specimen 
of  its  use  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages.  ^  Moses  said  unto  the 
people,  ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin ;  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord, 
pcradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin."  ^  I  have  sworn 
unto  the  house  of  Eli  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged 
[covered]  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever."  "  By  this  therefore  shall 
the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged ;  and  this  is  all  the  fruit,  to  take  away 
his  sin."  ^  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death,  but  a  wise 
man  will  pacify  it."  ^  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth 
before  me."  Gen.  82:  20.  Ex.  32:80.  1  Sam.  3:14.  Pro  v.  16:  14. 
Is.  27 :  9.  The  typical  expiations  denoted  by  the  word  were  generally 
made  by  the  titttsn  or  sin-offering,  and  sometimes  by  the  ttvsi  or  tres* 
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pass-ofibring,  two  words  derived  from  roots  signifying  a  sin  and  a  tres- 
pass, and  the  former  root  sometimes  the  act  of  cleansing  by  a  sin-offisr- 
ing.  £zek.  43 :  22,  23. 

And  now,  to  follow  these  shadows  into  the  gospel  dispensation,  the 
Hebrew  words  which  denoted  the  sin  and  trespass-offering  are  translated 
by  the  LXX  (the  former  repeatedly,  £zek.  43:  22,  23.  44:  27.  45: 
18,  19,  the  latter  once,  Amos  8:  14) ;  iXaaiwg  (an^  its  derivatiTe  e|i- 
Xaafiog)^  the  very  word  by  whidi  John  twioe  designates  the  great  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  1  John  2:2.  4:  10,  offered  by  oar  High-Priest  ^to 
atone  {daaxeadcu)^  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  Heb.  2 :  17.  The 
atonement  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  was  made  by  ^  an  offering  for 
sin,"  Is.  53 :  10,  and  by  a  ^  propitiation  for  our  sins."  That  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  great  sin-offering  answers  exactly  to  the  ^t^  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  that  cover  for  sin  which  we  call  the  atonement. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  authority  to  call  any  part  of  Christ's  influence 
an  atonement  but  that  which  constituted  the  cover  for  sin.  Whatever 
other  influence  he  had  must  be  distinguished  by  a  different  name.  Other 
influences  he  certainly  had.  Other  influences  are  even  ascribed  to  his 
death.  But  his  death  comprehended  not  only  an  atoning  sacrifice,  but 
the  highest  merit  of  obedience.  To  his  blood  our  justification  is  onee 
ascribed,  Rom.  5:9;  but  justification  in  that  passage  means  only  par- 
don, as  it  does  also  in  another  place,  Acts  13 :  39.  Sometimes  the  sa- 
cred writers,  taking  it  for  granted  that  more  is  known  of  Christ  than  that 
be  atoned,  piEiss  in  their  rapid  course  from  his  expiation  to  the  life  which 
comes  through  him,  without  stopping  to  notice  any  intervening  infiuence. 
But  whatever  is  ascribed  to  his  death,  whatever  to  his  blood,  whatever 
to  him  as  the  ihMTrjQiof  or  mercy-seat,  Bom.  3 :  25,  26 ;  or  as  having 
opened  a  way  to  the  mercy-seat  by  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  his  flesh, 
Heb.  10 :  19,  20 ;  still  the  meaning  of  ^^  confines  the  atonement  to  the 
cover  for  sin. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Synod  of  Dort,  that  great  representative 
of  the  Calvinistic  world,  had  the  same  view.  They  everywhere  speak 
of  the  atonement  as  made  for  sin,  and  talk  of  its  sufficiency  (ad  omnia 
peccata  expiandoy  as  their  common  phrase  is)  to  expiate  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  And  this  is  the  uniform  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
common  conversadon,  which  shows  the  general  impression  as  to  its  orig- 
inal meaning.  To  atone,  in  every  one's  mouth,  is  to  make  reparation  for 
an  injury  or  amends  for  an  offence. 

Now  to  cover  sin  is  a  figurative  expression,  and  plainly  means  no 
more  than  that  sin  is  so  far  hid  from  view  that  it  is  not  to  be  punished. 
Atonement,  then,  is  merely  that  which  was  adapted  to  prevent  punishment, 
or  that  which  came  in  the  room  of  punishment  and  laid  a  foundation  fi}r 
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cmr  discharge  from  every  part  of  the  corse.  It  reached  no  farther,  and 
had  no  bearing  on  our  positive  reward.  This  was  left  to  another  influ- 
ence, hereafter  to  be  considered. 

The  curse  of  the  law  consisted  of  two  parts,  abandonment  to  depravity^ 
and  positive  misery.  That  the  former  was  included  requires  some  proof. 
The  law,  I  suppose,  had  doomed  mankind,  I  do  not  say  to  sin  (for  to 
punish  sin  with  sin,  or  judicially  to  doom  agents  to  act,  is  a  thing  un- 
known), but  to  the  everiasting  loss  of  the  sanctifying  agency  of  God.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  leaving  men  to  judicial  blindness ;  if  in  anger 
God  abandons  sinners  ^  unto  their  own  heart's  lust,"  to  walk  "  in  «their 
own  counsels,"  saying,  ^^my  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  fmn;" 
if  for  their  iniquities  he  gives  ^  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  saying, 
^  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed ; "  Gen.  6 :  8. 
Ps.  81:  12.  Is.  6:  9-12.  Rom.  1:  24-^2;  then  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  abandoning  sinners  by  way  of  punishment  And  how,  I  ask,  without 
giving  them  up  to  tormenting  passions,  could  there  be  such  a  hell  as  the 
divine  law  contemplates  ?  And  why  should  it  be  thought  more  inconsis- 
tent to  withhold  the  Spirit  by  way  of  punishment,  than  to  bestow  it  (as 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  bestowed)  by  way  of  reward  ?  It  greatly  supports 
this  idea  that  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  was  not  obtained  for  a  sinful 
world,  but  by  the  death  of  a  Mediator.  ^  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I 
go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but 
if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  And  when  he  ^  ascended  on  high," 
among  other  ^'gifls"  ^'received  for  men"  was  this,  ^that  the  Lord  Grod 
might  dwell  among  them ; "  and  within  ten  days  he  sent  the  blessing 
forth.  Ps.  68:  18.  John  16:  7.  Acts  iL 

These  were  the  two  parts  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  one  could  no 
more  be  set  aside  without  an  atonement  than  the  other.  But  the  cover 
for  sin  removed  or  rendered  removable  every  part  of  the  curse  which  sin 
had  incurred.  That  which  came  in  the  room  of  our  whole  punishment, 
took  away  the  curse  of  abandonment,  and  rendered  sin  pardonable  on  the 
supposition  of  faith,  and  when  accepted  by  the  Father,  made  remission 
sure  to  believers.  Further  it  could  not  go,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  positive  reward.* 

*  Some  have  thonght  that  the  corer  for  sin  mnst  be  extended  so  far  as  to  include  a 
fonndation  for  our  reward,  bj  cancelling,  not  only  the  ddntum  pence  (debt  of  panish- 
ment),  but  the  debitttm  negligentia  (debt  of  negligence).  Bat  negligence,  after  taking 
from  it  every  thing  which  deserves  pnnishment,  is  not  sin,  but  a  mere  delect,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  cover  for  sin.  It  is  said  that  sin  disabled  ns  from  gain- 
ing a  legal  title  to  a  reward,  and  a  cover  for  sin  is  not  complete  tiU  it  has  provided  for 
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When  I  say  that  the  carse  of  abandonment  was  removed^  I  do  not 
mean  th^  the  law  ceased  to  pronounce  the  sentence  on  men.    The  law 
Adever  ceases  to  pronounce  any  part  of  its  sentence  against  those  who  have 
once  sinned,  even  after  they  are  pardoned.     But  what  I  mean  is,  that  it 
was  fks  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  to  give  the  Spirit  to  men  as 
though  the  curse  of  abandonment  had  not  been  pronounced  or  incurred. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  highest  honor  of  the  law  to  give  the 
Spirit  to  men  till  the  merit  of  Christ  was  introduced  to  make  the  gift  a 
legal  reward  to  him.     But  it  was  as  consistent  as  though  the  curse  had 
not  been  pronounced.    The  curse,  therefore,  no  longer  stood  in  the  way. 
It  wa%  as  consistent  as  though  there  had  been  no  sin.     But  after  sin  was 
covered,  so  far  as  it  stood  related  to  this  part  of  the  curse,  there  still  re- 
restoring  the  title  bj  grace.    But  it  was  not  sin  that  produced  the  disability  which 
remains  after  the  debt  of  punishment  is  cancelled.    All  sin  is  then  covered  ;  but  even 
then  we  have  not  a  perfect  righteousness  from  the  beginning  to  show,  and  it  h  too  late 
to  produce  one.    This  is  the  only  difficulty.    But  that  omission  of  obedience,  yon  say, 
was  sin,  and  defrauded  God  of  his  rights,  and  drew  down  a  sentence  of  disfranchise- 
ment, cutting  us  off  from  ever  gaining  a  reward.    The  omission  was  indeed  sin,  be- 
cause it  was  disobedience.    The  whole  sin  lay  in  the  disobedience,  "  for  sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law."  But  there  was  something  more  in  the  omission  than  sin,  there 
was  a  defect ;  there  was  something  more  in  it  than  disobedience,  there  was  the  want 
of  obedience.    As  it  stood  related  to  the  rights  and  demands  of  God,  it  was  positive 
injury  and  disobedience ;  as  it  stood  related  to  the  promise,  it  was  a  mero  failure  to 
produce  that  positive  good  to  which  the  promise  was  made.    The  reward  was  prom- 
ised, not  to  the  absence  of  sin,  but  to  positive  obedience ;  and  the  mere  want  of  that 
positive  thing,  without  the  presence  of  sin,  is  enough  to  vitiate  our  title,  and  remains 
a  defect  after  all  sin,  even  the  sin  of  negligence,  is  covered.     On  the  other  hand,  all 
that  was  threatened  to  sin  was  punishment,  not  the  loss  of  reward  ;  that  followed  the 
mere  want  of  obedience,  not  viewed  as  disobedience,  but  as  the  bare  absence  of  good. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  sentence  of  disfranchisement  to  cut  us  off  from  reward.    The 
mere  failure  to  render  that  to  which  the  promise  was  made,  without  sucli  a  sentence, 
was  enough  to  exclude  us.    If  I  promise  a  man  a  certain  reward  for  a  day's 
work,  and  he  comes  at  noon,  there  is  no  need  of  a  punitive  sentence  to  vitiutc  Ids  title 
to  the  stipulated  recompense.     His  mere  failure  cats  him  off  without  involving  the 
idea  of  punishment.    You  say  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  because  his  failure  violated 
no  obligation.    But  so  for  as  our  omission  violated  obligation,  it  was  sin,  it  was 
disobedience,  and  stands  related,  not  to  the  loss  of  reward,  but  to  positive  punish- 
ment.   In  that  omission  there  are  two  things,  a  sin  and  a  defect, — tlic  presence  of 
that  which  entitles  to  punishment,  and  the  absence  of  that  which  entitles  to  rcwanl ; 
and  when  all  the  sin  of  the  omission  is  covered,  there  still  remains  a  defect  which  pre- 
vents our  title  to  a  recompense.    "When  the  dibitum  pence  is  cancelled  all  the  sin  of  tlie 
omission  is  covered,  and  tlie  dthitum  negligentia  which  remains  must  be  discharged  by 
another  influence.     That  otiier  influence  is  the  noerit  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  procured  our  positive  good  was  by  first  obtaining  it  as  a  legal  reward 
to  himself.   As  certainly,  tlicn,  as  we  spread  the  cover  for  sin  over  the  debitum  nef^igen- 
tue,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  our  reward,  we  put  merit,  and  not  merely  the  tes- 
timony of  obedience,  into  the  atonement 
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mained  a  defect  of  posidve  righteousness.  And  it  was  the  principle  of  * 
Eden,  as  will  appear  in  another  place,  not  to  grant  the  Spirit,  after  man 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  act,  hut  in  approbation  of  a  righteousness  per- 
fect for  the  time  the  subject  had  been  in  existence,  and  not  to  grant  it  as 
a  covenanted  reward,  but  out  of  respect  to  a  finished  righteousness. 
After  sin  was  covered,  the  Spirit  could  not  be  granted,  accoi*ding  to  that 
original  principle,  but  out  of  respect  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  The  cover  for  sin  was  not,  therefore,  enough  to  open  the  way  for 
the  mission  of  the  Spirit  All  that  it  could  do  was  to  remove  the  ob-* 
struction  which  sin  had  raised,  or  that  which  lay  in  the  curse  of  aban- 
donment, but  not  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  defect  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  removing  the  curse  of  abandonment 

This  part  of  the  curse  was  removed  without  the  agencj  of  man  as  a 
prerequisite.  That  is,  the  obstruction  which  sin  had  raised  to  the  grant 
of  regenerating  influence  to  passive  receivers  was  taken  away  without 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  same  creatures  as  agents.  No  such  pre* 
requisite  could  be  required  without  preventing  the  removal  altogether,  I 
because  the  curse  must  be  taken  awaj,  and  regenerating  influence  be- 
stowed, before  men  would  be  holy.  And  in  the  nature  of  things  such  a 
prerequisite  could  not  be  necessary.  After  such  a  death  to  support  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  the  influence  of  the  penalty  could  not  be  weakened 
by  any  favor  shown  to  men,  unless  it  spread  a  shield  over  irreclaim- 
able wickedness.  An  influence  to  turn  them  from  wickedness  could  not 
abate  the  authority  of  the  penalty.  The  atonement,  therefore,  rendered 
it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
penalty  was  concerned,  to  bestow  regenerating  grace  on  men,  without 
any  previous  faith  or  repentance.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  remov- 
ing the  curse  of  abandonment 

It  was  not  so  with  the  other  part  of  the  penalty.  This  could  not  be 
removed  without  the  intervention  of  human  agency.  For  to  have  ap- 
plied actual  remission  to  those  who  should  persist  in  rebellion,  and  thus 
to  have  cast  the  shield  of  impunity  over  stubborn  transgressors,  would 
have  ruined  the  law  and  defeated  the  very  end  of  the  atonement  Par- 
don, then,  could  not  be  dispensed  (to  those  who  hear  and  understand  the 
Gospel),  without  the  existence  of  faith ;  and  no  atonement  could  abso- 
lutely procure  pardon  which  did  not  as  absolutely  procure  the  gift  of 
faith.  Whether  the  atonement  contained  all  that  influence  which  in- 
sured actual  reconciliation,  depends  therefore  on  the  single  question, 
whether  by  its  own  unaided  power  it  secured  the  gift  of  faith.  That 
flome  influence  of  Ohrist  secured  this  gift  to  the  elect  we  admit,  and 
earnestly  contend;  but  was  it  the  atonement? 
This  18  not  the  place  to  settle  a  question  of  thii  sort,  or  to  lay  any 
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more  about  it  than  what  id  suggested  by  the  name.  The  cover  fixr  sin 
ooald  only  prevent  the  evil  which  sin  deserved,  bot  could  not  seciire 
positive  good,  unless  the  mere  absence  of  sin  without  positive  ri§^teoo»* 
ness  could  secure  good*  How,  then,  could  it  obtain  the  Spirit?  But 
jou  say,  it  could  not  cover  sin  without  actual  pardon,  and  it  could  noi 
secure  pardon  without  obtaining  the  gift  of  fiuth.  True ;  nor  does  the 
name  determine  whether  it  is  the  actual  cover  of  sin,  or  onlj  a  cover  for 
sin.  A  cover  for  a  cask  is  still  called  bj  that  name  though  it  is  not  put 
on,  and  has  an  actual  and  complete  existence  without  being  used.  There 
may  be  a  cover  for  a  moral  agent,  which,  at  the  risk  of  an  awful  respon- 
sibility, he  still  rejects. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  if  the  atonement  was  a  provision  for 
moral  agents,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  it  was  made  only  for  believers. 
Though  Christ  is  not  a  mercy-seat  {iXaari^ioi)^  but  *'  through  £Euth  in  his 
blood,"  Rom.  8:  25  (cannot  otherwise  be  propitious,  or  render  God 
propitious,  to  those  who  approach  him),  and  though  the  atonement  was 
to  be  Implied  only  to  believers ;  yet  as  moral  agents  have  an  existence 
independent  of  their  character,  so  far  as  it  was  a  provision  for  such,  it 
was  prepared  for  them  while  yet  in  their  sins.  In  this  sense  it  might  be 
made  for  ^  the  ungodly,"  for  those  who  are  neither  ^  righteous "  nor 
•* good,"  but  "sinners"  and  "enemies."  Rom.  5:  6-10. 

One  point  is  fixed :  the  cover  for  sin  could  reach  no  further  than  the 
curse  which  sin  had  incurred,  and  could  extend  no  influence  to  our  posi- 
tive reward,  unless  reward  follows  the  mere  absence  of  sin  without  posi- 
tive righteousness.  It  is  this  limitation  of  the  atonement,  everywhere 
conspicuous  in  the  Scriptures,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  influence  of  Christ  is  confined  to  pardon.  With  that  thought 
I  have  no  conmiunion,  and  hope  to  show,  in  the  Appendix,  that  his  merit 
is  the  ground  of  all  our  positive  happiness ;  but  in  the  body  of  the  work 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  but  the  cover  for  sin. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  IKTLVlBSfCE,  OV  THE  ATONEHKNT  X7PON  DIVnnS  OOVESNMBVT. 

What  end  did  the  death  of  Christ  answer  as  an  atoning  sacrifice?  It 
opened  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  believers.  But  why  could  not  believers 
have  been  pardoned  withoutftt  ?  How  did  it  open  the  way  ?  I  am  not 
answered  by  being  told  that  it  expressed  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
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God.  Until  I  diflooTer  tome  important  end  answered  by  it,  I  can  see  no 
wifldom  or  b^ievolenoe  in  it,  but  something  yeiy^uch  like  a  waste  of 
human  life.  What  was  that  end  ?  Do  jou  tell  me  that  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  required  that  sin  should  be  punished  ?  But  sin  was  not 
punished;  for  innocence  suffered  and  sin  escaped.  Wliat  end  was 
answered  bj  laying  this  affliction  on  the  innocent?  Precisely  the  same  . 
as  respects  the  support  of  law,  that  would  have  been  answered  by  our 
punishment  The  atonement,  we  have  seen,  was  a  cover  for  sin,  —  was 
adapted  so  to  bury  sin  from  view  that  it  should  not  be  punished.  It 
therefore  came  exactly  in  the  room  of  punishment,  and  ought  to  answer 
the  same  end.  When  it  had  done  that,  it  had  removed  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  and  constituted  a  complete  cover  for  sin.  It  might  answer 
that  purpose  more  fuUy,  but  we  have  no  right  to  ascribe  to  it  any  other 
end. 

What  end,  then,  does  punishment  answer?  The  same  that  wais  aimed 
at  in  attaching  the  penalty  to  the  law,  only  in  a  more  intense  degree. 
And  what  was  that  ?  The  support  of  the  authority  of  the  law.  Without 
a  penalty  the  law  is  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  advice,  which  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  regard  or  neglect  as  ho  pleases.  Did  the  penalty 
show  God's  attachment  to  the  precept?  But  how?  By  being  set  to 
guard  the  precept,  or  to  give  authority  to  the  law.  In  this  way  alone  it 
revealed  any  thing  of  God.  Whatever  of  him  was  shown  by  bringing 
ferward  a  sanction  to  support  the  authority  of  a  holy  and  benevolent  law, 
and  nothing  more,  was  disclosed  by  the  penalty.  The  sole  end  of  the 
penalty,  then,  was  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  to  discover  as 
much  of  God  as  such  an  expedient  for  such  a  purpose  could  revcoL  The 
support  of  law,  therefore,  comprehended  all  other  ends,  and  may  be  put 
for  the  whole.  The  same  end  is  answered  by  the  execution  of  the  pen- 
alty, only  in  a  higher  degree.  Without  the  execution  it  would  have 
been  the  same  as  though  no  penalty  had  existed.  The  law  would  have 
lost  its  authority ;  the  reins  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  neck  of 
every  passion;  anarchy,  discord,  and  misery  would  have  ravaged  the 
abodes  of  being ;  and  all  the  happiness  which  is  bottomed  on  holy  order, 
and  all  the  discoveries  of  Grod  which  are  made  in  a  holy  and  vigorous 
moral  government,  would  have  been  lost.  This  unbounded  mischief 
would  have  followed  a  prostration  of  the  authority  of  the  law ;  that  pros* 
tration  would  have  followed  a  proclamation  of  impunity  to  transgression ; 
and  this  proclamation  would  have  been  implied  in  a  neglect  to  execute 
the  penalty.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  infinite  mischief  was  to  pro* 
daim  and  prove  that  transgressors  should*  be  punished.  In  this  un|^ 
dedaration  and  proof  the  whole  antidote  lay.  For  whatever  else  of  Qod 
was  proved,  if  it  did  not  go  to  establish  thi%  it  oould  not  npfaoli  the  an- 
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tlioritj  of  the  law.  If  it  proved  that  he  was  holj  or  just  or  good  or 
true  or  wise,  or  atta^^ed  to  his  precept,  or  all  these  together,  it  ooald 
not  support  the  authority  of  the  law  any  further  than  it  gave  evidence 
that  transgressors  should  be  punished.  Nothing  of  God  could  be  ex- 
pressed bj  punishment  but  what  is  contained  in  the  single  proposition 
that  he  does  and  will  support  his  righteous  law  bj  punishing  transgres- 
sors. Did  it  express  his  holiness,  justice,  beneyolence,  and  wisdom? 
But  how  ?  Bj  showing  his  determination  to  uphold  the  authority  of  a 
righteous  law  bj  punishing  sin.  Besides  furnishing  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, it  was  intended  to  set  him  forth  as  the  object  of  confidence,  com- 
placency, joy,  and  praise.  But  how  ?  By  showing  his  inflexible  purpose 
to  maintain  his  holy  and  benevolent  law  by  adequate  punishments.  The 
ultimate  end  of  government,  as  of  all  other  things,  was  to  exhibit  the 
glory  of  God,  so  needful  to  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  secure 
to  him  that  treatment  which  was  his  due,  and  in  which  the  blessedness  of 
creatures  was  involved.  This  was  the  ultimate  end  of  punishment  But 
before  it  could  answer  this  end  it  must  accomplish  an  inunediate  purpose, 
subservient  to  government  and  the  dominion  of  holiness.  Before  it 
could  express  the  holiness,  justice,  benevolence,  or  wisdom  of  Gk>d,  or 
hold  him  up  as  an  object  of  confidence,  complacency,  joy,  or  praise,  it 
must  be  fitted  to  answer  an  important  end,  subservient  to  the  reign  of 
holy  principles.  What  was  that  end  ?  The  support  of  the  authority  of 
a  righteous  law  by  discovering  a  fixed  resolution  to  punish  transgressors. 
This,  then,  was  the  immediate  and  proper  end  of  punishment  In  that 
punishment  I  care  not  how  much  of  God  you  suppose  to  be  revealed,  — 
how  much  attachment  to  his  law,  how  much  hatred  of  sin,  how  much 
justice,  or  even  truth ;  you  may  add  more  or  less  to  these  things,  but  the 
whole  is  expressed  in  the  single  proposition  that  he  will  support  his 
righteous  law  by  punishing  sin.  To  give  proof  that  he  will  punish  is 
certainly  disclosing  every  thing  of  Grod  which  punishment  can  reveaL 
Tlie  end  of  punishment,  then,  in  any  given  instance,  besides  pronouncing 
the  subject  personally  ill-deserving,  and  being  an  exercise  of  justice  in 
that  particular  case,  is  merely  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law  by  re- 
vealing God's  determination  to  punish  transgression. 

Precisely  the  same  was  the  end  of  that  which  came  in  the  room  of 
punishment  and  answered  its  identical  purpose.  In  whatever  the  atone- 
ment consisted,  it  expressed  all  that  punishment  would  have  expressed, 
except  that  the  sufferer  was  personally  a  sinner ;  and  was  all  that  punish- 
ment would  have  been  except  a  literal  execution  of  justice.  This  it  could 
not  be.  Justice  never  required  the  personally  innocent  to  suffer,  bat 
the  personally  guilty;  and  no  plan  of  substitution  or  representation,  and 
^/^fT^inqr  but  a  personal  identity  between  Christ  and  the  sinner,  rendering 
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him  personally  a  trans^ssor,  could  make  ont  an  act  of  literal  justice 
in  the  infliction  of  sufferings  on  him.  Equallj  certain  it  is,  that  the 
sufferings  did  not  pronounce  him  personally  a  sinner.  These  two  uses 
of  punishment  heing  separated  from  the  atonement,  the  only  end  remain- 
ing is,  the  support  of  the  law  hj  showing  Grod's  determination  to  execute 
its  penalty  on  transgressors.  This  was  its  precise  and  only  end.  This 
answered,  it  became  an  expression  of  amazing  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
mercy,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  most  luminous  display  of  all  the 
divine  perfections  in  the  application  and  progress  of  redemption.  But 
before  it  could  do  this,  it  must  answer  an  end  properly  its  own,  which, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered  the  immediate  and  proper  end  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  that  was  what  has  already  been  stated.  It  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  universe,  stronger  than  would  have  been  made  by  the 
destruction  of  all  Adam's  race,  that  God  was  determined,  notwithstanding 
his  mercy  to  men,  to  support  the  authority  of  his  law  by  executing  its 
penalty  on  transgressors.  How  much  was  implied  in  this  declaration,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  inquire ;  —  how  fSu*  it "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,** 
how  far  it  pronounced  transgression  to  be  as  hell-deserving  as  the  law 
had  said,  how  far  it  asserted  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government,  and 
took  the  part  of  the  Father  against  the  sins  of  the  world.  If  it  answered 
any  or  all  of  these  ends,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  it  was  by  giving  the 
Father  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  universe  that  he  would  execute 
his  law  on  future  transgressors.  It  expressed  every  thing  (except  that 
the  Sufferer  was  personally  a  sinner)  that  could  have  been  expressed  by 
punishment,  or  that  could  be  implied  in  a  determination  to  punish  the 
future  transgressors  of  a  holy  law.  In  the  expression  of  punishment,  or 
a  determination  to  punish,  you  may  comprehend  as  much  as  you  please  ; 
the  same  was  expressed  by  the  atonement.  Say  that  punishment,  or  a 
determination  to  punish,  proves  that  Gk>d  is  just,  and  attached  to'  his  law, 
and  believes  it  good,  and  is  like  it  himself,  and  hates  sin,  and,  if  you 
please,  is  a  Being  of  truth  ;  then  all  these  were  expressed  in  that  single 
declaration  of  the  atonement,  that  he  would  punish  sin.  Every  thing 
of  Grod  which  punishment  could  reveal,  was  disclosed  by  an  atonement 
which  proved  that  he  would  punish.  Every  end  which  punishment 
could  answer  (except  a  literal  execution  of  justice,  and  an  implication 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Sufferer),  was  accomplished  by  an  atone- 
ment which  proved  that  Crod  would  punish.  The  whole  use,  then,  of  an 
atonement  which  was  to  answer  the  exact  purpose  of  punishment,  was  to 
show  that  God  was  determined  to  support  his  holy  law  by  punishing  sin. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  august  measure  by  the  following 
case.  The  bank  of  England  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  law  against  forgery,  with  its  penalty  of  death,  is  essential  to  the 
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existence  of  the  bank.  Ten  noblemen  are  found  counterfeiting  the 
notes  of  that  institution^  What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  law  is  not  execu- 
ted, every  one  will  conclude  that  he  maj  counterfeit  with  impunity,  and 
the  bank  and  the  nation  are  lost  They  must  die.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  prince  of  Wales  comes  forward  and  offers  to  die  in  their  stead. 
The  offer  is  accepted,  and  on  a  conspicuous  hill,  in  full  view  of  the 
assembled  nation,  he  is  executed.  What  impression  is  made  on  the  mul- 
titude ?  Do  they  now  conclude  that  people  may  counterfeit  with  impu- 
nity, because  they  see  the  penitent  noblemen  pardoned  ?  No ;  they  are 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  inflexible  resolution  of  government  to 
punish  forgery,  than  though  half  a  nation  of  counterfeiters  had '  died. 
This  is  the  point  gained.  The  law  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  au- 
thority by  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  its  penalty  will  in  future  be 
executed. 

In  giving  this  proof,  for  such  a  purpose  and  at  such  a  price,  the  gov- 
ernment showed  their  attachment  to  the  law,  their  abhorrence  of  forgery, 
and  their  determination  to  be  just  in  the  future  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, though  justice  in  that  instance  did  not  literaUy  take  its  course. 
But  they  showed  these  things  through  no  other  medium  than  a  fixed 
resolution,  at  all  events,  to  execute  the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  the  dis- 
covery of  this  single  purpose,  the  whole  expression  was  involved. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  MATTER  OF  ATONEMENT. 


In  examining  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  immovably  before 
the  eye  the  end  which  an  atonement  was  intended  to  answer  in  the 
government  of  Grod.  It  was  the  same  that  would  have  been  answered 
by  punishment.  And  what  was  that  ?  To  furnish  practical  proof  that 
(Sod  would  support  the  authority  of  his  law  by  executing  its  penalty 
on  transgressors.  When  that  proof  was  given,  and  the  end  of  punish- 
ment was  thus  answered,  the  Protector  of  the  law  was  satisfied.  The 
thing  which  produced  that  satisfaction  was  the  atonement  or  cover  for 
sin.  When  I  ask  after  the  matter  of  the  atonement,  I  ask  what  that 
thing  was.  What  was  that  by  which  the  Protector  of  the  law  furnished 
the  same  practical  proof  of  his  resolution  to  execute  the  penalty,  that  he 
would  have  given  by  punishment  itself?  My  general  answer  is,  it  was 
humiliation  imposed,  and  sufferings  iif^jicted,  by  his  own  authority  and 
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hand  on  his  beloved  Son.  What  could  so  natnraDj  show  that  God 
would  inflict  evil  for  sin,  as  the  actual  infliction  of  evil  on  account  of  sin  ? 
as  the  tokens  of  wrath  discharged  against  the  Son  of  his  love  standing 
avowedly  in  the  place  of  sinners  ? 

The  law,  as  it  stood  related  to  transgressors,  had  two  parts,  precept 
and  penalty.  As  it  stood  related  to  those  who  had  not  sinned,  it  had 
also  a  reward  for  obedience,  and,  I  add,  for  nothing  but  obedience.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  task  devolved  on  him  who  took  the  sinner's  place,  consisted 
of  two  parts ;  obedience,  which  stood  related  to  the  precept,  and  sufler- 
ings,  which  came  in  the  room  of  the  penalty.  By  obedience  also,  and 
nothing  but  obedience,  he  obtained  a  reward  in  which  his  people  were  to 
share.  In  accordance  with  all  this,  our  salvation  consists  of  two  parts ; 
a  release  from  the  penalty,  and  a  participation  of  the  positive  good  in- 
volved in  Christ's  reward.  Here,  then,  in  one  line  were  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  which  came  in  its  room,  and  our  release 
from  the  penalty  as  the  consequence.  Here,  also,  in  another  line 
were  the  precept  of  the  Uw  with  the  reward  of  obedience  annexed,  the 
obedience  of  Christ  with  the  reward  which  followed,  and  our  admission 
to  the  positive  good  involved  in  that  reward.  All  this  appears  plain 
and  natural  The  sufferings  and  obedience  of  Christ,  two  parts  in- 
separable in  fact  but  separable  in  iAfluence,  constituted  one  whole. 
That  was  followed  by  another  whole,  to  wit  our  salvation,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  equally  inseparable  in  fact,  but  separable  in  contemplation ; 
namely,  deliverance  from  hell,  and  elevation  to  heaven.  Now,  what  I 
assert  is,  that  the  appropriate  influence  of  one  part  of  the  first  whole 
stood  related  to  one  part  of  the  second  whole,  and  that  the  appropriate 
influence  of  the  other  part  of  the  flrst  whole  stood  related  to  the  other 
part  of  the  second  whole ;  in  plain  language,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
came  in  the  room  of  our  sufferings,  and  his  merit  in  the  room  of  our 
merit ;  that  by  one  he  lifted  us  from  hell  to  earth,  by  the  other  he  raised 
us  from  earth  to  heaven. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  set  up  here  between  the  matter  of  atone- 
ment and  the  making  of  atonement.  The  matter  of  atonement  was  the 
thing  which  satisfied,  the  making  of  atonement  was  the  presenting  of 
that  thing.  When  Aaron  offered  an  expiating  victim  he  was  said  to 
make  atonement,  though  the  atoning  power  did  not  lie  in  Aaron's  arm, 
but  in  the  bleeding  lamb;  and  though  Aaron's  action  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  present  the  victim  to  God  according  to  his  ap- 
pointment, in  other  words,  to  bring  it,  with  whatever  power  it  had,  into 
the  necessary  relation  to  Grod.  According  to  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression, the  Priest  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  *'  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,"  and  **  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himsd^'^ 
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Heb.  2:  17.  9:  26.  The  same  form  of  expression  is  used  whenever 
we  speak  of  Christ's  making  atonement  And  it  is  common  also 
in  other  matters.  It  is  medidne,  and  not  the  act  of  the  physiciani 
which  yrorka  the  care.  But  it  must  be  administered,  and  administered 
in  a  right  waj.  And  when  this  is  done  we  commonlj  saj,  the  phj- 
aician  healed  the  patient  So  it  was  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  not  his 
action,  which  satisfied ;  but  thej  must  be  presented  by  the  Priest,  and 
presented  in  a  right  way,  that  is,  unmixed  with  any  disobedience  in  his 
life ;  and  when  all  this  is  done  we  very  properly  say  that  Christ  made 
atonement ;  not  only  ascribing  to  him  the  effect  of  his  sufferings,  but 
referring  to  his  act  in  presenting  them.  The  obedience  of  Christ  was 
necessary  to  atonement  in  the  two  foUowing  respects. 

1.  To  render  him,  in  typical  language,  a  Lamb  without  blemish.  In 
plain  language,  his  general  obedience  (and  of  course  his  general  sub- 
jection to  law),  was  necessary  to  set  him  forth  as  the  beloved  Son,  and 
thus  to  render  his  sufferings  sufficiently  expressive  of  GUmI's  inflexible 
resolution  to  punish  sin.  He  must  be  infinitely  dear  to  God  to  give  his 
sufferings  this  full  expression.  He  must  be  the  Son,  and  the  well- 
beloved  Son,  to  be  thus  dear.  He  must  be  subject  and  obedient  during 
his  probation,  to  be,  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  man,  the  well-beloved 
Son;  for  obedience  constituted  as  essential  a  part  of  the  filial  relation 
during  his  minority,  as  inheritance  does  since  he  has  come  of  age. 
There  being  but  one  Lawgiver,  and  essentially  but  one  law,  this  sub- 
jection of  the  Son  placed  him  completely  under  the  law  given  to  other 
creatures.  And  when  he  was  under  law,  he  was  not  only  bound  by  the 
precept,  but  liable  to  the  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedience.  And  now  his 
general  obedience  became  still  more  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  make 
atonement,  as  in  case  of  disobedience,  so  far  from  being  able  to  expiate 
for  the  sins  of  others,  he  must  have  suffered  for  his  own.  Obedience,  in 
this  view,  went  merely  to  qualify  his  sufferings. 

2.  The  act  of  the  Priest  in  presenting  the  Victim  must  necessarily  be 
an  act  of  obedience.  The  Father  must  command  him  to  die,  or  the 
stroke  would  not  have  come  from  his  own  hand.*  But  the  infliction 
must  be  made  by  the  very  Magistrate  who  is  thereby  to  show  that  he 
will  punish  others.  At  his  command  the  Victim  must  be  bound,  at  his 
word  the  stroke  must  be  given,  and  under  his  authority  and  hand  the 
Substitute  must  die.  But  in  no  way  could  the  stroke  be  inflicted  by 
divine  authority,  but  either  by  being  obediently  submitted   to,  or  by 

*  Compalsion,  before  the  Son  was  subject  to  law,  would  neither  have  been  pos- 
sible nor  just.  And  after  he  became  subject,  with  a  perfect  willingness  to  die,  there 
was  no  waj  to  control  him  which  was  necessary,  or  proper,  or  suited  to  display  him 
as  the  obed^t  Son,  but  through  the  medium  of  his  wilL 
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being  forced  by  main  strength  upon  one  straggling  against  the  authority ; 
in  which  latter  case  the  sufferings  would  have  been  personally  deserved, 
and  could  no  more  have  atoned  than  the  pains  of  the  damned.  The 
necessity  of  the  command  appears  in  another  point  of  view.  The  satis- 
&ction  must  be  rendered  to  One  holding  the  authority  of  the  Grodhead, 
and  of  course  by  One  not  on  the  throne,  and  therefore,  as  the  throne  of 
God  must  r^ign  over  aU  beneath  it,  by  One  under  law ;  and  when  he 
was  under  law  he  had  no  right  to  die  unoommanded.  A  mere  consent 
of  the  Father  in  such  a  case  was  impossible.  There  is  no  indifference 
in  God,  especially  in  matters  of  so  much  importance;  and  a  distinct 
expression  of  his  will,  however  mild  in  form,  must  have  had  all  the 
authority  of  a  command.  ' 

Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  whole  appointment  to 
the  priestly  office  came  from  the  throne.  ^  No  man  taketh  this  honor 
unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  Grod,  as  was  Aaron.  So  also 
Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a  high-priest,  but  he  that  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  thb  day  have  I  begotten  thee,**  Heb.  5 :  4,  5, 
alluding  to  the  subjection  which  goes  into  the  very  idea  of  sonship.  The 
same  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  obedience ;  (or 
rather  I  will  say,  that  his  consent  to  die  was  such  ;  for  we  cannot  ascribe 
obedience  to  mere  passivity  or  suffering,  it  being  in  its  very  nature  active, 
and  always  consisting  in  some  act  of  the  mind,  terminating  there,  or 
producing  some  act  of  body,  or  preventing  some  act  of  body  or  mind). 
**  This  conmiandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father."  <<  As  the  Father 
gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.**  ^^  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God ;  —  by  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
'body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  ^  He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,"  and  ^  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
John  10:  18.  14:  31.  PhiL  2:  8.  Heb.  10:  9,  10.  By  this  com- 
mand on  the  one  part,  and  obedience  on  the  other,  the  Father  appeared 
demanding  satis&ction,  and  laying  on  the  stroke  with  his  own  hand.  *^  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him."  ^The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all,"  saying,  "Awake,  O  sword,  against — my  Fellow." 
Isa.  53 :  6,  10.  Zech.  18 :  7. 

The  whole  infiuence.  of  this  act  of  the  Son  lay  in  its  being  an  exercise 
of  obedience.  It  was  not  merely  a  consent  to  die  after  being  com- 
manded, but  as  one  commanded ;  a  consent  to  be  dragged  to  execution 
as  a  culprit  by  divine  authority,  that  the  stroke  might  come  from  him 
who  was  wont  to  act  as  the  legal  Executioner.  The  whole  efficacy  of 
the  act  was  the  pure  efficacy  of  obedience,  not  as  a  merit,  nor  as  a  testi- 
mony, but  as  mere  submission  to  divine  authority.    Had  it  not  been 
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obedience,  the  sufierings  would  have  been  of  no  Talidity,  for  they  would 
not  have  been  exacted  by  the  supreme  Magistrate  from  the  beloved  Son, 
nor  have  been  anj  evidence  that  he  would  punish  others.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  act  was  to  bring  the  sufferings  into  a  proper  relation  to  God, 
by  drayring  out  the  stroke  from  his  own  hand. 

This  discloses  the  very  influence  of  what  was  set  forth  by  the  action 
of  the  priest  under  the  old  dispensation.  To  draw  my  language  from 
that  type,  it  was  necessary  that  the  divine  Victim  should  be  offered  by 
Grod's  appointed  Priest,  and  according  to  his  command  and  direction. 
The  action  of  the  Priest,  when  stripped  of  its  figurative  garb,  was  the 
mere  yielding  of  sufferings  to  the  demand  of  the  Supreme  Magistrate. 
What  did  the  action  of  the  ancient  priests  express  ?  Merely  that  the 
victim  was  offered  to  God  according  to  his  direction.  And  what  did  the 
obedient  consent  of  our  High-Priest  express  ?  Merely  that  the  Victim 
was  offered  to  Grod  agreeably  to  his  appointment  The  whole  need  of  this 
pontifical  act  was  the  need  which  existed  that  the  sufferings  should  be 
inflicted  by  the  Father's  authority  and  hand. 

These  two  operations  of  obedience  had  the  exact  effect  to  secure  the 
infliction  of  sufferings  on  the  beloved  Son  by  the  Father^s  hand.  One 
qualified  the  Sufferer  by  rendering  him  dear  to  the  Father,  the  other 
brought  his  sufferings  into  the  necessary  relation  to  God.  Now,  did 
obedience  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  atonement  by  answering  either  of 
these  purposes  ?  But  other  things  answered  these  purposes,  which  were 
never  put  into  the  matter  of  the  atonement. 

1.  There  were  other  things  which  constituted  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Sufferer,  which  were  never  put  into  the  matter  of  the  atone* 
ment.  These  were,  first,  infinite  dignity,  necessary  to  render  him  infi- 
nitely dear  and  of  infinite  value  in  the  sight  of  God :  secondly,  a  passible 
nature,  rendering  his  sufferings  possible :  thirdly,  humanity,  instead  of 
the  angelic  nature,  that  he  might  have  a  life  to  lose  without  being  anni- 
hilated ;  that  he  might  suffer  in  the  very  nature  which  was  polluted  with 
sin,  and  endure  the  very  death  which  transgression  had  brought  upon 
the  race.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  man  for  other  reasons.  If 
his  obedience  must  be  familiarly  exhibited  before  the  world  to  set  him 
forth  as  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  he  must  obey  the  law  which  men  were 
accustomed  to  contemplate ;  his  obedience  must  be  expressed  by  actions 
conunon  to  them,  and  under  circumstances  trying  to  feelings  belonging 
to  their  nature.  He  must,  of  course,  be  bound  by  the  particular  law 
given  to  man ;  and  this  he  could  not  be  without  being  a  man.  For  in- 
stance, he  could  not  be  bound  to  deny  his  bodily  appetites  if  he  had  not 
a  body.    He  could  not  be  laid  under  obligation  by  the  seventh  com- 
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mandment  in  particular,  if  he  did  not  possess  such  appetites  as  are  com* 
mon  to  men.*  There  was  another  reason  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  subject  He  must  have  all  the  sensibilities  and  trials  of  our 
nature,  that  he  might  become  an  object  of  easy,  familiar,  and  affectionate 
confidence,  as  One  who  had  learned  from  experience  to  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.    Heb.  2:  14-18. 

But  we  do  not  put  into  the  matter  of  atonement  the  passible  nature  and 
humanity  of  Christ,  though  they  were  necessary  qualifications  to  fit  him 
to  make  expiation  ;  nor  yet  his  dignity,  though  that  was  necessary  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  his  general  obedience  was.  Why,  then, 
should  his  obedience  be  thus  distinguished? 

Suppo.^ing  the  interest  which  he  had  in  the  Father's  heart  had  not 
been  founded  on  his  holy  and  obedient  character,  but  on  such  natural 
affections  as  exist  in  men ;  should  we  then  put  his  influence  as  a  Son 
into  the  matter  of  atonement  ?  Suppose  your  son,  who  has  no  hold  of 
your  heart  but  what  nature  gave  him,  should  undertake  to  suffer  under 
your  authority  for  a  rebellious  servant.  Your  affection  for  him  makes 
his  sufferings  expressive  and  convincing  to  the  servants  of  your  firm 
resolution  to  support  the  authority  of  your  laws.  That  practical  proof 
of  your  resolution  is  what  satisfies  you  as  guardian  of  the  domestic  code. 
The  means  of  that  satisfaction  is  the  matter  of  atonement  in  the  case. 
Was  his  influence  upon  your  heart  any  part  of  that  which  satisfied  ?  No ; 
it  only  enabled  his  sufferings  to  discharge  that  oflSce. 

2.  There  were  other  things,  which  affected  the  relations  of  his  suffer- 
ings, which  were  never  put  into  the  matter  of  atonement  First,  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  second  person  to  come  under  the  obligation  of  * 
a  command  to  die.  This  was  necessary  to  render  the  conmiand  just,  and 
thus  to  place  the  sufferings  in  a  proper  relation  to  God  and  his  law  ;  as 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr  (allowing  the 
infliction  of  them  to  have  been  possible),  and,  instead  of  showing  that 
God  w^ould  punish  transgressors,  would  only  have  proved  that  he  would 
oppress  the  innocentf  But  certainly  we  cannot  put  into  the  atonement 
an  act  performed  before  there  was  a  Mediator.  Secondly,  his  subjection 
to  the  law  given  to  man.  This  was  necessary  that  the  stroke  which  fell 
on  him,  though  not  a  literal  execution  of  the  law,  might  more  familiarly 

♦  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  his  honoring  by  obedience  tho 
same  law  which  men  had  refused  to  obey.  That  was  a  matter  which  boro  relation  to 
his  reward. 

1 1  do  not  say  that  the  consent  of  the  Son  while  ander  law  was  necessary  to  render 
his  sufferings  just ;  for  had  he  refused  after  his  subjection,  what  he  endured,  and  infi* 
nitely  more,  would  have  been  the  just  desert  of  personal  delinquency. 

sl4» 
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appear  to  be  inflicted  for  the  sin  of  man ;  and^so  Su*  as  it  had  this  eflfect^ 
it  brought  his  sufferings  into  a  proper  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  Being 
against  whom  man  had  sinned.  Thirdlj,  the  laying  of  the  scene  of  hia 
sufferings  in  this  world.  This  also  was  calculated  to  make  a  more  dis- 
tinct impression  that  he  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  human  xace,  and 
serred  to  bring  his  death  into  a  proper  relation  to  him  against  whom  the 
human  race  had  rebelled. 

But  though  his  antecedent  consent,  his  subjection  to  the  law  given  to 
man,  and  bis  residence  in  our  world,  had  a  necessary  influence  on  the 
relations  of  his  sufferings,  who  ever  put  either  of  them  into  the  matter  of 
the  atonement  ?  Why,  then,  should  his  obedience  receive  that  distinc- 
tion? 

There  are  but  four  lights  in  which  imagination  itself  can  view  the 
obedience  of  Christ  as  related  to  the  atonement. 

(1)  As  mere  submission  to  authority,  and  as  such  going  simply  to 
constitute  a  relation.  This  was  its  use  in  the  act  of  the  Priest  The 
influence  of  that  act  lay  not  in  its  being  a  merit,  or  a  testimony,  or  in  its 
rendering  the  Agent  dear  to  the  Father,  but  merely  in  its  placing  him 
mider  the  control  of  authority. 

(2)  As  a  qualification  rendering  him  dear  to  the  Father,  not  with 
any  referenco  to  a  reward,  not  therefore  as  a  merit,  but  merely  to  give 
his  sufferings  suflicient  expression.  This  was  its  use  in  constituting  the 
well  beloved  Son,  or,  in  typical  language,  the  Lamb  without  blemish. 

(3)  As  a  testimony,  by  which  something  was  pronounced  respecting 
Grod  and  his  law. 

(4)  As  a  merit,  standing  related  to  a  reward.  The  very  idea  of 
merit  is,  that  it  is  something  which  deserves  approbation,  reward,  or 
whatever  else  befits  the  subject. 

Obedience,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  honor  of  the  law,  is  a  testimony ; 
obedience  (the  same  identical  act),  as  it  stands  related  to  reward,  is 
merit.  No  matter  in  what  it  consists,  whether  in  bearing  witness  (one 
may  be  rewarded  for  giving  testimony)  or  in  yielding  to  sufferings,  or 
in  performing  any  other  service ;  yet  as  it  stands  related  to  a  reward,  it 
is  meriL  By  merit  I  shall  therefore  mean  obedience  viewed  in  the 
light  of  claiming  a  recompense. 

If  obedience  entered  into  the  matter  of  atonement,  it  must  have  been 
in  one  of  these  four  shapes.  The  first  two  have  already  been  consid- 
ered, the  last  two  are  yet  to  be  examined. 

Did,  then,  the  obedience  of  Christ  enter  into  the  matter  of  atone- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  testimony  ?  And  here  it  must  be  steadily  kept 
in  mind,  that  the  great  point  to  be  proved  was,  that  God  would 
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rapport  the  authority  of  his  law  by  punishing  sin.*    And  now  I  will 
show  you, 

(1)  That  the  obedience  of  Christ  gave  no  such  testimony ; 

(2)  That  if  it  did,  atonement  was  not  nmde  by  testimony,  but  by 
giving  the  Father  opportunity  and  means  to  testify  in  his  own  name. 

(1)  The  obedience  of  Christ  gave  no  such  testimony.  It  declared 
indeed  that  the  sacred  persons  were  attached  to  the  precept,  and  were 
like  it  themselves,  and  were  willing,  so  far  as  the  expression  of  these 
truths  could  avail,  to  promote  obedience  in  creatures.  But  did  all  this 
prove  that  GUxi  would  punish  sin  ?  No ;  for  first,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  fsLCts  that -these  attributes  are  not  inseparable.  How  many  parents, 
good  themselves,  and  affirming  their  laws  to  be  good,  like  old  Eli, 
are  irresolute  in  punishing.  And  until  you  first  prove  the  inflexible 
resolution  and  universal  consistency  of  God,  you  know  not  that  the 
attributes  *  are  united  in  him,  and  cannot  argue  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  after  it  was  givei^  out  that  man  was  to  be  pardoned, 
whatever  evidence  had  existed  before,  there  was  not  now  sufficient 
light  respecting  that  resolution  and  consistency,  till  the  sufferings  of 
the  bek)ved  Son  furnished  it.  And  Grod  plainly  so  declared  by  re- 
sorting to  this  new  revelation  of  the  very  tilings  in  question.  The 
proof  of  that  resolution  and  consistency  must  be  completed,  by  first 
proving  that  he  would  punish,  and  proving  it  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
before  one  could  infer  from  his  holiness  and  attachment  to  the  pre- 
cept that  he  would  punish,  and  before  a  testimony  to  that  holiness  and 

*  It  has  been  said  in  a  loose  and  indefinite  way,  that  the  testimony  of  Christ's  obe- 
dience honored  the  law,  and  so  rendered  the  pardon  of  sin  more  consistent  with  its 
honor.  But  because  it  honored  the  law  in  one  way,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  honored 
it  in  die  same  way  that  panishment  would  have  done,  or  in  such  a  way  as  in  any 
degree  to  answer  in  the  room  of  punishment  Because  a  man  has  been  honored  by  n 
commission,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  become  consistent  with  his  honor  to  conceal 
a  culprit  from  the  law,  or  to  pass  by  a  malignant  insinuation  against  himself.  What 
was  to  be  done  to  render  the  pardon  of  sin  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  ? 
Proof  was  to  be  given  that  the  authority  of  the  law  should  still  be  supported  by  pun- 
ishment. Could  the  obedience  of  Christ  furnish  that  proof?  This  is  the  sole  question. 
The  testimony  of  his  obedience  did  indeed  honor  the  law;  but  that  honoring  was 
required  for  a  different  purpose,  to  render  positive  good  communicable  in  a  way 
honorable  to  the  law.  This,  no  less  than  pardon,  must  be  dispensed  in  such  a  way. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  first  covenant,  that  none  should  be  rewarded  till  they  had 
honored  the  law  by  the  testimony  of  a  perfect  obedience.  That  principle  was  not  to 
be  given  up  ;  and  therefore  Christ  must  obey  before  he  could  be  rewarded  with  that 
positive  good  which  was  intended  for  men.  It  has  been  said,  that  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings united  Aeir  testimony  to  certain  truths.  But  did  they  unite  their  testimony  to 
prove  that  God  would  punish  ?  Did  obedienoe  give  this  testimony  ?  If  not,  it  testi- 
fied Dotfaing  to  the  pnipoie. 
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attachment  oonld  throw  anj  light  on  the  latter  question.  The  proof 
that  he  woiild  punish  must  first  be  completed,  and  that  oompletiQa 
finished  the  atonement ;  for  the  only  object  of  the  atonement,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  to  prove  thai  €iod  would  punish.  Seoondlv,  before  this  new 
revelation  was  completed  and  had  decided  otherwise,  it  could  not  be 
known  that  occasioiial  exerrises  of  absolute  clement^'  were  not  consistent 
with  a  perfect  character  and  government,  because  it  could  not  be  known 
that  they  would  not  subserve  some  important  end.  Indeed,  after  it  was 
known  that  man  was  to  be  pardoned,  and  before  the  great  substitution 
was  revealed,  the  manifestations  of  Crod  were  decidedly  in  fietvor  of  tha 
conclusion,  allowing  his  character  and  government  to  be  perfect,  that 
absolute  clemency  in  some  instances  was  consistent  with  the  perfection  of 
both.  Until,  then,  the  atonement,  by  its  finished  testimony,  had  decided 
the  question,  no  proof  of  God*s  holiness  and  attachment  to  his  precept^ 
nor  yet  of  the  consistency  and  perfection  of  his  character,  could  evince  • 
uniform  resolution  to  infiict  evil  on  account  of  sin.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  one  end  of  the  atonement  was  to  convince  the  universe  that 
no  such  exercise  of  absolute  clemency  could  consist  with  a  perfect  gov- 
ernment Thirdly,  whatever  might  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the 
clemency  to  man,  whether  wisdom  or  weakness,  yet  when  the  purpose 
was  known,  to  all  the  proofs  tluit  God  would  punish,  drawn  from  the 
general  perfection  of  his  nature,  the  answer  would  still  be  returned,  He 
was  such  before,  and  yet  he  resolved  not  to  punish  man.  Until  a  great 
and  direct  practical  proof  was  given  that  he  would  punish,  testimonies  to 
his  holiness  and  attachment  to  his  precept  could  throw  no  light  on  his 
foture  rigor,  for  still  the  answer  would  be,  All  this  he  was  before,  and  yet 
he  did  not  punish  man. 

Let  us  put  these  things  together,  and  see  what  would  naturally  be  the 
cogitations  of  creatures  in  the  different  stages  of  divine  manifestations. 
From  the  precept,  the  penalty,  the  punishment  of  devils,  and  all  other 
exhibitions  of  God,  there  was  evidence  enough  before  man  fell  to  per- 
suade the  well  informed  that  God  would  punish.  But  now  a  new  thing 
is  revealed ;  man  is  to  be  pardoned.  This  raises  a  doubt  how  far  God 
will  punish  in  future.  'Wlience  the  failure  no  one  can  tell,  for  none  can 
know  any  thing  of  Grod  further  than  he  is  revealed  in  words  or  actions. 
A  consistory  is  held  in  heaven,  and  the  question  is,  will  Grod  punish 
hereafter  ?  Here  is  a  fact  before  them ;  man  has  transgressed,  and  is 
not  to  be  punished.  T\*hence  has  the  foct  arisen?  From  any  reluc- 
tance to  rigor  inconsistent  iv-ith  energy  of  government  ?  *^  God  is  not 
sufiiciently  revealed,^  says  RaphaeL  Gabriel  comes  forward  with  testi- 
mony that  God  is  holy  and  attached  to  hb  precept,  as  an  argument  that 
he  will  punish.    "  It  does  not  answer,"  says  Ithuriel ;  "  he  was  as  hoLj 
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and  as  mnch  attached  to  his  law  before,  and  yet  he  would  not  punish 
man.**  Here  Abdiel  rises.  " For  my  part,"  says  he,  ^I  am  persuaded 
that  our  blessed  Creator  is  perfect,  and  that  it  consists  with  that  per> 
fection  to  let  sin  sometimes  escape  without  rebuke.  Shall  not  patience 
and  clemency  be  displayed,  as  well  as  justice  ?  I  have  heard  the  proof 
of  God's  holiness  and  attachment  to  his  precept;  I  believe  it  all,  but  am 
not  convinced  that  he  will  always  be  severe.  I  am  bound  to  form  my 
opinions  of  God  from  what  he  appears  in  his  words  and  actions.  He 
has  not  said  that  he  will  always  punish ;  *  but  in  this  glorious  clemency 
to  man  he  has  plainly  said  that  he  will  not ;  and  no  proof  of  his  per- 
fection can  convince  me  that  what  he  now  declares  is  false." 

It  is  plain  that  no  evidence  of  God's  holiness  and  attachment  to  his 
precept  can  convince  Ithuriel  or  Abdiel  that  he  will  alwajrs  exercise 
rigor,  or  furnish  the  least  light  to  lead  them  to  such  a  conclusion.  There 
must  be  a  new  revelation,  made  by  actually  inflicting  evil  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  man.  And  when  those  holy  beings  saw  the  sword  of  the 
Almighty  thrust  through  the  heart  of  his  beloved  Son,  in  the  room  of  the 
only  sinners  who  were  ever  to  be  pardoned,  then  they  were  convinced, 
not  only  that  no  irresolution  or  inconsistency  existed  in  God,  but  that  it 
did  not  comport  with  a  perfect  government  ever  to  let  sin  escape  without 
a  frown. 

But  some  suppose  that  at  least  the  last  act  of  Christ's  obedience  gave 
out  the  testimony  that  God  would  punish  sin,  because  it  was  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  himself  to  die  on  purpose  to  convince  the  universe  of  this 
very  truth.  There  are  two  extremes  about  this  subject  which  we  can 
contemplate  with  clearness.  First,  if  the  Father,  still  holding  the 
authority  of  the  Godhead,  could  have  consented  to  suffer  in  the  room  of 
sinners,  it  would  indeed  have  shown  his  resolution  to  punish.  The  king 
who  consented  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes  to  save  one  of  his  son's,  and  thus 
gave  two  eyes  to  the  law  which  demanded  two,  convinced  his  kingdom 
that  future  transgressors  would  lose  both  eyes,  no  less  than  though 
justice  had  taken  its  literal  course.  Secondly,  where  the  father  and 
son  have  two  distinct  minds,  the  consent  of  the  latter  to  die  for  trans- 
gressors is  no  testimony  that  the  father  will  punish.  Take  the  case  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  which  had  been  supposed.  In  consenting  to  die 
he  held  this  language :  ^  I  esteem  the  penalty  just  and  its  execution 
important,  which  shows  that  I  view  transgression  as  a  great  evil,  and,  of 
course,  that  I  regard  the  precept  as  right  and  valuable.     I  am  willing  to 

*  The  legnl  tlircatcning  is  not  a  pledge  of  truth  that  the  sinner  will  be  punished : 
(for  then  1k>w  is  that  pledge  redeemed  when  he  is  pardoned  by  the  sufferings  of 
another  1)  but  a  mere  declaration  of  what  is  just,  and  may  ordinarily  be  expected. 
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give  mj  fttlier  this  opportuni^  to  prove  thai  he  will  Unalj  ^«;fffflrtft  tm 
Liw,  and  sinoerelj  hope  he  maj ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  mj  father  ;  ka 
must  speak  for  himself.''    Now,  though  there  are  not  in  all  reqpecta  tvo 
minds  between  the  divine  Father  and  Son,  thej  are  exhibited  in  tlie 
economy  of  redemption  as  two  distinct  agents.     There  is  a  f^wHutwn 
somewhere  among  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  personal  np¥m  Ibr  m 
distinction  to  exist  between  the  Father  as  holding  the  authority  of  God, 
and  the  Mediator  in  his  whole  person ;  and  not  only  for  a  HMtinf*iffB^ 
but  for  opposite  rektionsy  as  opposite  as  any  which  can  be  found  amos^ 
men ;  such  as  King  and  Subject,  Master  and  Servant,  the  Gnmaiider 
and  the  One  who  obeys,  the  Representative  of  God  and  the  Bepue- 
sentative  of  sinners,  the  Demander  of  satisfaction  and  the  Satisfier,  the 
Inflictcr  of  stripes  and  the  Receiver,  the   Hearer  of  prayer  and  the 
Supplicant,  the  One  who  makes  and  performs  one  part  of  a  covenant^ 
and  the  One  who  makes  and  performs  the  other,  the  One  who  owes  and 
grants  a  reward,  and  the  One  who  earns  and  receives  it ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  foundation  in  the  Trinity  for  the  woric  of  redemption.     Od 
the  perfect  distinctness  and  marked  and  stable  opposition  of  these  rela» 
tions,  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  mediatorial  influence  depended.      And 
this  distinction  extends  to  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  as  both  divine  and 
human.     Not  a  single  official  act  can  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  man,  or  to 
tlie  mere  God,  but  to  the  Mediator.    Those  acts  in  which  the  man  most 
appears,  dniw  dignity  and  efficacy  from  the  God ;  and  those  acts  in 
which  the   God  most  appears,  draw  influence  from  the  man.    The 
divinity  of  that  person  goes  through  and  qualifies  all  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of  the  Mediator,  and  when  it  has  done  that  it  does  no  minre  in 
the  economy  of  redemption.     His  godhead,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  this 
august  drama,  merely  helps  to  constitute  the  person  of  the  Mediator. 
Whoever  found  in  the  gospel  any  other  second   person  than  the  Soa, 
the  Mediator,  the  Christ  ?     All  that  is  divine  in  him  is  thus  set  xpaxi 
from  the  Father  and  included  under  the  name  of  the  Mediator ;  that 
Mediator  whose  person  is  so  distinct,  and  whose  relatioiis  are  so  opposite 
to  those  of  the  Father.     When  the  Mediator  has   expressed  himself, 
there  ii^  no  other  second  person  to  help  out  or  to  elevate  the  expression. 
Now,  in  this  stupendous  drama  the   Father  alone  holds  the  arm  of 
authority,  and   neither  the  second  nor  third  person  a{^)ears  on  the 
throne  from  beginning  to  end;  (except  the  temporary  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  Son  as  a  reward,  which  he  will  resign  at  the  efid  of  the 
world,  when  he  will  again  become  **  subject "  to  the  Father,  **  that  Grod 
may  be  all  in  all.'*  1  Cor.  15 :  28).    In  the  whole  exhibition,  the  Son 
appears  cither  a  servant  or  a  vicegerent  till  the  curtain  &lls.     The 
point  to  be  proved  was  that  God  would  punish ;  which,  accordmg  to  the 
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distribution  of  parts,  oould  be  made  out  only  bj  showing  that  the 
Father  would  punish.  And  now  the  question  is,  whether  the  Servant 
in  that  awful  tragedy,  in  his  most  degrading  act  of  submission,  oould 
pledge  himself  for  the  firmness  of  his  Master  and  King,  and  for  the 
future  exercise  of  that  authority  which  was  dragging  him  like  a  criminal 
to  the  stake ;  whether  the  act  of  that  Servant,  urged  on  bj  the  pressure 
of  a  command,  without  the  liberty  of  choice,  with  the  sword  of  "the 
Almighty  at  his  breast,  under  a  necessity  to  obey  or  suffer  the  endless 
penalty  of  the  law,  could  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  a  distinct  and 
independent  witness,  or  any  thing  more  than  the  echo  of  the  Father^s 
wilL  No ;  the  only  declaration  which  I  hear  from  the  Son  is  this :  ^  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  Father  this  opportunity  to  provp  to  the  universe 
that  he  will  punish  sin.  In  this  I  give  my  opinion  that  the  penalty  is 
just  and  ought  to  be  enforced,  that  sin  is  evil  and  ought  to  be  punished^ 
that  the  precept  is  good  and  ought  to  be  supported.  But  it  is  not  for 
me  who  have  no  authority,  but  am  crushed  under  authority,  to  answer 
for  the  Father.  He  is  about  to  answer  for  himself  in  the  awfid  strdLCS 
to  be  inflicted  on  me.**     This  leads  me  to  say, 

(2)  That  whatever  testimony  the  obedience  of  Christ  gave,  atonement 
was  not  made  by  testimony,  but  by  affording  the  Father  opportunity  and 
means  to  testify  in  his  own  name.  A  great  and  glorious  testimony  was 
to  be  sent  forth  into  the  universe  by  means  of  the  atonement,  but  that 
testimony  was  to  come  from  the  Father.  He  stood  the  Representative 
of  the  Godhead,  filling  the  whole  field  of  vision  allotted  to  him  who  held 
the  arm  of  authority.  The  great  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  he 
would  resolutely  punish.  Who  was  competent  to  speak  for  God,  and 
pledge  himself  for  the  Most  High  ?  It  became  him  who  was  to  answer 
for  the  Grodhead-  to  speak  for  himself.  Accordingly,  he  appears  the 
Principal  in  every  part,  the  Originator  and  Director  of  the  whole.  All 
is  appointed  and  demanded  by  his  authority,  and  done  in  his  name,  that 
the  testimony  may  be  exclusively  his ;  as  the  expression  of  a  measure 
ordered  by  the  master  of  a  house  and  executed  by  his  servants,  is  the 
expression  of  the  master  alone.  The  satisfaction  which  he  demanded  as 
the  Protector  of  the  law  was  not  the  testimony  of  a  Servant  or  Son,  but 
an  opportunity  to  give  to  the  universe  with  his  own  arm  a  great  practi- 
cal proof  that  he  would  punish  sin.  What  could  the  testimony  or  obe- 
dience of  another  do  to  that  end  ?  Nothing  would  answer  but  sufferings 
unsparingly  inflicted  on  the  Son  of  hb  love  with  his  own  hand.  And 
when  he  had  drained  upon  him  the  cup  of  trembling,  as  Guardian  of  the 
law,  he  was  satisfied.  Had  the  person  of  the  sinner  stood  before  him 
unshielded  by  a  Substitute,  he  would  have  shown  with  his  own  arm  his 
<*esolution  to  punish  by  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  sinner.    This  would 
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have  been  the  satbfactioii  demanded  in  the  case ;  and  no  part  of  it  would 
have  consisted  in  the  consent  of  the  sufferer.  If  the  sinner  was  to 
escape,  the  satis&ction  demanded  was  an  opportunity  to  inflict  sufferings 
on  a  Substitute,  which  should  give  out  the  same  testimony  as  from  his 
own  lips,  or  rather  should  shed  the  same  practical  proof  from  the  awful 
gleamings  of  his  own  sword.  And  when  he  had  actually  inflicted  these 
sufferings  to  the  full  extent  which  the  necessity  of  the  ease  demanded, 
and  had  thus  testified  by  the  tremendous  voice  of  his  own  authority,  he 
was  satisfied.  Shall  we  then  say  that  the  action  of  the  Father  helped  to 
make  atonement  ?  No ;  for  while  all  the  testimony  came  from  him,  all 
the  atonement  came  from  the  Son.  The  matter  of  atonement,  then,  came 
from  the  Son.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  matter  of  atone- 
ment  was  that  which  answered  to  these  two  descriptions ;  it  was  some- 
thing yielded  by  the  Son  (not  the  act  of  yielding),  and  something  by 
which  the  Father  testified  that  he  would  punish  sin.  Now  certainly  the 
testimony  of  Christ  was  not  that  by  which  the  Father  testified.  The 
obedience  of  Christ  was  not  that  by  which  the  Father  proved  in  his  own 
Person  that  he  would  punish.  The  consent  of  Christ  did  not  show  that 
the  Father  would  inflict  evil  on  sinners  without  their  consent.  Nothing 
answers  to  these  two  descriptions  but  the  bare  sufferings  of  Christ.  I 
do  not  say,  the  sufferings  of —  no  matter  who  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
beloved  Son  of  God.  I  do  not  say,  sufferings  caused  by  accident,  or  self- 
inflicted  ;  but  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  supreme  Magistrate  of  heaven 
and  earth.  When  we  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  or  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  we  always  include  the  act  of  the  magistrate  ;  we 
do  not  mean  dead  sufferings,  but  sufferings  inflicted  by  way  of  punish- 
ment It  was  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Magistrate  which  were  threat- 
ened in  the  divine  law,  and  sufferings  inflicted  by  tlie  Magistrate  must 
come  in  their  room.  But  because  the  act  of  the  Magistrate  was  neces- 
sary, to  say  that  sufferings  alone  did  not  constitute  the  matter  of  atone- 
ment, is  like  saying,  for  the  same  reason,  that  sufferings  alone  do  not 
constitute  the  punishment  of  the  danmed. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Scriptures.  And  here  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  texts  which  ascribe  both  parts  of  salvation  to  the  death  of 
Christ.  These  may  raise  a  question  whether  atonement  lifts  us  to 
heaven,  but  cannot  touch  the  question  whether  obedience  helps  to  de- 
liver us  from  hell.  The  solution  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  compre- 
hended both  atonement  and  merit  Neither  have  we  any  thing  to  do 
with  those  texts  which  seem  to  ascribe  both  parts  of  salvation  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  unless  in  opposition  to  those  who  exclude  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice  altogether.  There  is  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  Romans 
5 :  17-21 ;  also  in  Rom.  6 :  23,  where  the  apostle  is  setting  forth  the 
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fall  contrast  between  the  first  Adam,  who  plunged  ns  to  hell,  and  the 
Second  Adam,  who  raised  us  to  heaven,  with  an  eye  fixed  in  both  cases 
on  the  final  result.     In  contemplating  the  Second  Adam,  he  is  standing 
in  heaven  and  seeing  the  redeemed  arrive,  and  fastens  his  attention  on 
the  obedience  bj  which  the  latter  half  of  the  salvation  was  accomplished ; 
and  this  he  did  the  rather  to  give  a  full  point  to  the  contrast,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  first  Adam  lying  in  disobedience.     But  if  such  passages  do 
not  prove  that  obedience  is  the  sole  ground  of  pardon,  we  have  no  right 
to  make  them  say  that  it  is  the  partial  ground,  but  must  understand  them 
as  sinking  the  process  of  pardon  in  the  great  consummation.    Nor  yet 
have  we  any  thing  to  do  with  those  texts  which  ascribe  to  the  Priest  the 
act  of  making   atonement     They  only  affirm  that  he  presented  that 
which  was  the  matter  of  the  atonement  to  Grod,  and  thus  brought  it  into 
the  necessary  relation  to  him.     Can  any  thing  more  be  gathered  from 
the  type  to  which  they  refer  ?    What  influence  can  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  the  Levitical  priests  but  that  of  presenting  the  victims  to  God  accord- 
ing to  his  appointment  ?   Do  you  add  to  this,  a  testimony  from  the  priest 
that  Grod  would  punish?    But  how  do  you  get  this  testimony  out? 
Through  the  direct  expression  of  the  act  as  looking  at  the  penalty  ?  But 
the  priest  stood  there,  not  to  assume  the  tone  of  pledging  himself  for 
God,  but  merely  to  do  as  he  was  commanded.    Through  the  expression 
of  the  act  as  looking  at  the  precept  of  the  moral  law  ?    This  is  testimony 
circuitous  indeed.     Let  us  see  how  it  stands.    Aaron's  consent  to  obey 
a  ceremonial  command  (no  matter  what)  is  testimony  from  him  that  all 
the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are  good,  and  so  good  that  Grod  will  not 
fail  to  punish  the  transgression  of  them ;  and  this  testimony^  enters  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  expiation  I    No  ;  his  atonement  lay  in  no  such 
testimony  as  this  (less  direct  than  that  of  his  ordinary  conduct),  but  in 
the  sin  or  trespass-offering  presented  to  Grod.     There  is  one  passage, 
however,  which  speaks  of  the  action  of  our  great  High-Priest,  which 
deserves  some  attention.     It  is  in  the  10th  of  Hebrews.     ^  Then  said  he, 
Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  Grod :  —  by  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all :  —  for  by 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."     Here, 
you  say,  a  purging  quality  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  obedient  action  of 
the  Priest.     But  the  fact  is,  that  a  higher  effect  is  ascribed  to  that  obe- 
dience combined  with  the  sufferings,  no  less  than  actual  pardon,  including 
the  action  of  the  Spirit,  which  obedience  alone  secured.     The  apostle 
IS  speaking  of  the  joint  influence  of  obedience  and  passion  as  compre- 
hended in  the  death  of  Christ,  not  merely  to  render  sin  pardonable  (the 
proper  office  of  the  atonement),  but  to  accomplish  actual  lemissioa,  in- 
volving regenerating  grace.    Sanctified  here  means  separated  firom  the 

15 
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cane  of  the  law,  purified  from  guilt  or  liability  to  puniBhrnenty  pardoned. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that,  bj  obediently  surrendering  himself 
to  die,  and  bj  his  actual  death,  Christ  has  obtained  for  as  many  as  bj 
fimi  influence  have  been  brought  into  a  believing  state,  actual  and  ever- 
lasting remission.  Here  is  the  application  of  the  atonement  as  the 
reward  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  not  merely  the  matter  of  expiation* 
But  show  me  a  text  which  affirms  that  either  his  general  or  final  obedi- 
ence, as  a  testimony,  helped  to  render  sin  pardonable.  This  must  be 
adduced,  if  any  thing  is  done  to  the  purpose. 

I  will  now  show  you  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  thing  which  was 
offered  for  sin,  and  which  came  in  the  room  of  punishment,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  pardon,  was  no  other  than  sufiering. 

(1)  It  was  this  which  was  offered  for  sin.  ^  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.**  ^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  —  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
quity of  us  all.  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted ;  —  he  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  —  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living ; 
for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  —  It  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed.  —  He  shall  bear  their  ini- 
quities. —  He  was  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  he  bore  the  sins  of 
many.**  ^  AAer  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off^  but 
not  for  himself."  ^  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences."  "  He  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin.**  **  He  loved  us  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  [propitiatory  sacrifice],  for  our  sins."  ^  He 
is  the  propitiation  [propitiatory  sacrifice],  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  'the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  ^  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  ^  Who  his  own  self  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  sec- 
ond time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  Isa.  53:  5-12.  Dan.  9:  26. 
Bom.  4:  25.  1  Cor.  15:  3.  2  Cor.  5:  21.  Heb.  9:  28.  1  Pet  2:  24 
3:  18.  1  John  2:  2.  4:  10. 

(2)  It  was  thb  which  came  in  the  room  of  punishment.  *^  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.  —  The  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."     Isa.  53 :  4,  5. 

(3)  It  was  thb  which  laid  the  foundation  for  pardon.  ^  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  finom  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  *^  In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  **  Being  now  justified  [pardoned]  by  his  blood«  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him.  For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we 
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shall  be  saved  bj  his'life.**  ^Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  ibloody  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  puri- 
fied with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices 
than  these.  —  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins :  —  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  ol^ 
fered  ?  because  that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no 
more  conscience  of  sins.**  Houl  5 :  9, 10.  GraL  3 :  13.  CoL  1:14.  Heb. 
9:22,23.  10:2,4. 

But  this  question  respecting  the  testimony  of  obedience,  it  must  aAer 
all  be  confessed,  has  no  very  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  The  great  point  is  to  distinguish  between  the  matter  of  ex- 
piation and  the  merit  of  obedience,  with  its  claim  to  a  reward.  This  dis- 
crimination can  be  made  whether  the  testimony  of  obedience  goes  into 
the  matter  of  atonement  or  not  We  can  distinguish  between  atonement 
and  a  claim  to  reward  for  making  atonement,  whether  the  matter  of  ex- 
piation consists  of  two  ingredients  or  one.  I  suppose  that  sufferings  alone 
satisfied  and  rendered  sin  pardonable ;  but  if  obedience,  while  earning  a 
reward,  sent  out  a  testimony  which  helped  to  satisfy  and  render  sin  par- 
donable, it  is  no  matter  as  relates  to  the  distinction  between  the  satisfying 
matter  and  that  which  constituted  the  claim  to  a  reward.  Take  the  illus- 
tration before  used.  J  want  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  that 
which  heals  the  patient  and  that  which  establishes  the  claim  of  the  physi- 
ci£Ui  to  a  fee.  According  to  my  theory,  the  healing  efficacy  lies  in  the 
pill ;  the  action  of  the  physician  has  no  other  influence  than  to  administer 
it  in  a  right  way ;  and  the  claim  to  a  fee  is  grounded  on  that  action. 
Here  we  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  healing  medicine  and  the 
action  wliich  creates  the  claim.  Now  change  the  ground  and  assign  a 
new  office  to  the  action.  Say  that  the  physician's  approach  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  patient's  imagination  which  helped  to  work  the  cure. 
The  remedy,  then,  consisted  of  two  ingredients,  the  pill,  and  that  influence 
upon  the  imagination ;  the  action  of  the  physician  had  two  effi^cts ;  it  ad- 
ministered the  medicine  and  shed  a  healing  influence  ;  the  revrard  is  for 
the  action  still,  and  neither  for  the  pill  nor  for  the  casual  influence  dropped 
upon  the  patient's  mind.*  In  this  case,  though  we  cannot  set  up  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  healing  matter  and  the  action,  we  can  still 
distinguish  between  that  matter  and  the  action  viewed  as  entitling  to  re* 
ward.  The  action,  considered  as  sending  forth  such  a  casual  influence,  is 
distinguishable  from  the  action  viewed  as  related  to  a  reward.    The  dif- 

*  Christ,  we  shall  see,  is  rewuded  only  for  the  merit  of  obedience ;  and  neitfaflr  for 
fofiering*  as  such,  nor  for  any  testimony  which  his  action  gave  onft. 
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ference  is  still  plainly  seen  between  the  healing  influence  and  the  claim 
to  a  fee.  Upon  the  theorj  which  I  have  advocated,  we  can  set  up  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  influence  of  passion  and  claim  of  action. 
But  the  distinction  is  visible  enough  upon  the  other  plan.  In  either  way, 
we  have  the  distinction  between  the  influence  of  the  atonement  and  the 
claim  to  a  reward  for  n[iaking  atonement 

This  leads  us  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  discriminating  between 
the  matter  of  atonement  and  the  merit  of  obedience,  in  order  to  leparate 
the  proper  influence  of  the  expiation  from  a  claim  to  reward.  Our 
brethren  have  a  strong  reason  for  retaining  obedience  in  the  matter  of 
atonement  It  is  vital  to  their  system  to  place  merit  there,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  atonement  a  power  to  secure  the  gifl  of  faith,  and  thus  to  ac- 
complish actual  reconciliation.  Without  an  influence  to  secure  the  gifl 
of  faith,  it  must  either  fail  to  accomplish  reconciliation  by  its  own  power, 
or  must  obtain  remission  for  stubborn  unbelievers.  Our  brethren,  there- 
fore, are  willing  to  comprehend  in  the  atonement  the  whole  influence  of 
Christ ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  this  they  carry  their  point,  at  least  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  meaning  and  proper  application  of  the  term.  For  if  the 
atonement  contains  an  influence  which  secures  the  gifl  of  faith,  there  is 
atonement  for  none  but  those  who  will  ultimately  believe.  It  becoracjs, 
then,  a  vital  question,  whether  merit  is  comprehended  in  the  matter  of  the 
atonement. 

In  settling  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  again  to  the  radical 
idea  of  merit  In  God,  merit  is  excellence,  viewed  as  deserving  honor, 
love,  gratitude,  praise,  and  service.  We  put  into  his  merit  also  what- 
ever he  is  to  us  or  has  done  for  us  which  justly  entitles  him  to  our 
acknowledgments.  In  those  who  are  under  law  merit  is  obedience,  con- 
sidered as  deserving  a  legal  reward.  It  is  obedience  viewed  purely  in 
its  relation  to  a  recompense.  If,  then,  we  put  merit  into  the  matter  of 
atonement,  we  place  it  there,  not  as  that  by  which  any  thing  is  to  be 
proved  (for  that  would  be  a  testimony,  not  a  merit) ;  not  therefore  as 
any  thing  which  is  to  witness  that  Grod  will  punish  sin ;  (indeed,  how 
can  the  merit  of  one  prove  that  God  will  puni^h  another?)  not  there- 
fore as  any  thing  which  is  to  answer  in  the  room  of  punishment.  Here, 
then,  we  abandon  the  whole  end  of  the  atonement,  and  give  up  the  need 
of  a  vicarious  sacrifice  altogether.  It  comes  out  that  the  release  of  the 
sinner  is  granted  to  Christ  purely  as  a  reward.  And  this  is  the  ground 
taken  by  those  who  deny  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  place  the  whole  atone- 
ment in  obedience.  But  the  fault  of  this  scheme  is,  that  such  an  atone- 
ment furnishes  no  proof  that  God  will  execute  his  law,  and  answers  in 
no  degree  the  end  of  punishment,  and  therefore  is  not  fitted  to  come  in 
the  room  of  punishment  and  to  be  a  cover  for  sin.    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  dispensation  of  pardon  on  this  ground  would  be  a  plain  declaration 
that  Grod  would  not  always  inflict  evil  on  account  of  sin.  Suppose  a 
culprit  is  released  as  the  reward  of  a  dutiful  son.  There  is  no  evil 
inflicted  in  the  case;  what  evidence  that  onj  will  ever  be  inflicted? 
What  has  been  maj  be  again,  and  punishment  maj  always  be  set  aside 
out  of  favor  to  some  one  who  has  obeyed,  or  even  without  that  consider- 
ation. Indeed,  the  clemency  plainly  declares,  that  rigor  is  not  always 
necessary,  and  is  not  always  to  be  exercised.  Nor  can  you  make  merit 
partially  the  ground  of  pardon,  without  proportionably  drawing  afler  it 
the  same  eflects.  In  exact  proportion  as  pardon  is  dispensed  on  the 
ground  of  being  a  reward  to  Christ,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  substituted 
sufferings,  you  abate  the  evidence  that  sin  must  always  receive  a  frown. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  halving  of  things  in  this  way.  If  the  legal  impedi- 
ment to  pardon  is  partly  taken  away  by  Christ's  deserving  a  reward,  it 
must  have  hecn  such  as.  could  not  need  a  vicarious  sacrifice  to  remove  it. 
For  if  the  impediment  was,  that  the  law  had  threatened  suflerings,  and 
sufferings  must  come  in  their  room,  how  could  the  merit  of  a  Substitute 
touch  the  difliculty  ?  And  what  need,  I  further  ask,  of  any  thing  but 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  to  dear  away  such  an  impediment  as 
this? 

What  possible  influence  could  merit  have  in  removing  the  impedi- 
ments to  pardon?  To  what  does  the  proposition  amount?  That  the 
sins  of  believers  are  pardonable  because  Christ  deserved  a  reward ! 
What  conceivable  relation  can  exist  between  these  two  things  ?  Christ's 
desert  of  reward,  considered  by  itself,  could  lend  no  influence  to  render 
sin  pardonable.  Where  is  the  text  that  asserts  or  hints  at  any  such 
thing  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  we  not  seen  that  sufferings,  and  sufferings 
alone,  are  everywhere  displayed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  ground  of 
remission  ? 

If  in  any  way  merit  could  enter  into,  that  provision  for  moral  agents 
which  we  call  the  atonement,  it  must  be  on  the  principle,  that  the  honor 
of  the  law  demanded  that  the  release  of  believers  from  misery  should  be 
a  reward  to  Christ.  That  no  positive  good  could  be  dispensed  to  men, 
in  consistency  with  the  highest  honor  of  the  law,  otherwise  than  as  his 
reward,  I  admit,  and  expect  to  prove.  But  a  bare  release  from  the  curse 
was  a  mere  negative  good,  and  therefore  was  fully  provided  for  by  his 
"  being  made  a  curse  for  us.''  It  so  happens,  indeed,  that  the  release  is  a 
reward  to  Christ,  as  the  matter  lies  between  the  Sacred  Persons ;  because 
to  him  it  is  a  positive  good,  both  as  a  public  approbation  of  his  offering 
and  a  gratification  of  his  benevolence.  But  whether  he  is  gratified  and 
honored  in  this  thing  or  not,  is  a  point  lying  wholly  between  the  Divine 
Persons,  and  not  at  all  affecting  the  atonement  as  a  provision  for  moral 

15* 
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agents.  Christ's  being  gratified  and  honored  by  the  pardon  of  believerB 
does  not  make  their  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  had  he  ceased  to  exist  after  offering  the  spotless  sac- 
rifice, and  thus  ceased  to  be  susceptible  of  reward,  the  pardon  of  believ- 
ers would  not  have  injured  the  law.  The  provision  for  moral  agents  in 
relation  to  pardon  was  therefore  complete  without  any  influence  derived 
from  the  daim  of  Christ  to  a  reward. 

But  you  say,  this  is  not  what  we  mean.     We  allow  that  nothing  helped 
to  render  the  sins  of  believers  pardonable  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God :  but  we  insbt  that  the  cover  of  sin  is  nothing  short  of  that  which 
accomplishes  actual  remission ;  and  as  merit  procured  the  gifl  of  faith, 
without  which  pardon  could  not  be  dispensed,  it  had  an  essential  influ- 
ence in  constituting  that  cover.     The  question,  then,  turns  on  this,  whether 
the  ^na  of  the  Bible  (viewed  as  accepted  of  God),  merely  obtained  par- 
don for  believers,  or  had  a  further  influence  to  make  believers.     This  is 
a  question  to  be  examined  in  another  place.     In  the  mean  time  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  merit  of 
Christ,  or  his  claim  to  a  reward,  had  no  influence  to  render  the  sins  of 
believers  pardonable.    And  if  it  shall  appear  hereafter  that  the  atone- 
ment, aside  from  its  covenanted  acceptance,  was  limited  to  this  very  in 
flnence,  it  will  be  established  that  merit  constituted  no  part  of  the  cover 
for  sin.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Christ's  obedienxe  and  reward. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  settled  at  our  entrance  upon  this  subject ; 
and  that  is,  that  Christ  was  rewarded  for  nothing  but  obedience.  To 
one  who  never  brought  this  proposition  before  his  eye,  it  may  wear,  at 
first  sight,  a  forbidding  aspect ;  but  a  few  reflections  will  convince  him 
that  it  must  be  true.  Christ  was  "  under  law,**  and  his  reward  was  a 
legal  one ;  but  the  law  never  promised  a  recompense  to  any  thing  but 
obedience.     No  claim  could  be  created  on  the  Father  but  by  a  promise 

*  The  anthor  has  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  friend  and 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Richards  of  Newark,  for  important  assistance  in  this 
diapter,  as  well  as  for  his  jndicions  remarks  on  the  book  in  jiireneral.  This,  however, 
is  said  witho«t  T"*kmg  him  responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions  which  the  book  con- 
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from  him,  and  no  promise  appears  but  to  One  under  law,  for  services 
rendered  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  King.  One  of  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  him  was  to  laj  down  his  life.  So  far  as  that  was  a  duty 
it  was  obedience,  and  no  further  than  it  was  a  duty  was  it  entitled  to  a 
reward.  That  act  was  of  greater  merit  than  other  acts  of  obedience,  be- 
cause it  involved  greater  self-denial ;  but  the  sufferings  bore  no  other 
relation  to  the  reward  than  as  being  the  highest  test  of  obedience. 
Christ  was  rewarded  for  his  obedience  ^  unto  death,"  not  for  his  suffer- 
ings viewed  as  uncommanded ;  not  therefore  for  sufferings  in  themselves ' 
considered.  What  claim  could  uncommanded  sufferings  have  to  a  re- 
ward ?  Should  a  creature  in  anj  part  of  the  universe  inflict  pain  on 
himself  which  Grod  had  never  required,  who  would  be  bound  to  recom- 
pense him  ?  There  is  no  such  duty  of  supererogation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  if  the  sufferings  of  the  Son,  only  as  commanded,  could  be  en- 
titled to  a  reward,  it  was  the  obedience  of  surrendering  himself  to  die, 
and  not  the  pain  as  such,  which  created  the  claim.  Accordingly,  we  are 
expressly  taught  that  his  whole  reward  was  for  obedience.  He  ^  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name."  PhiL  2:  7-11.  This  name  was  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  ob- 
tained ^*  by  inheritance  " ;  Heb.  1:4;  and  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  by 
filial  obedience  he  obtained  the  inheritance  and  all  the  honors  of  a  Son, 
that  is,  his  complete  reward. 

Having  settled  this  point,  I  will  now  exhibit,  in  one  connected  view, 
the  different  influences  of  Christ's  obedience,  that  the  reader  may  have 
them  clearly  before  his  mind  in  all  our  future  stages. 

(1)  The  most  simple  influence  of  obedience  was  in  the  action  of  the 
Priest ;  where  it  operated,  not  as  a  merits  nor  as  a  testimony,  nor  as  an 
endearing  quality,  but  as  simple  obedience ;  having  no  other  effect  than 
to  cause  the  sufferings  to  be  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  Father,  and 
inflicted  by  his  authority  and  hand. 

(2)  Obedience  constituted  the  well  beloved  Son,  or,  in  typical  lan- 
guage, the  Lamb  without  blemish ;  and  its  influence  here  terminated  in 
rendering  him  dear  to  the  Father,  without  any  reference  to  a  reward ; 
merely  making  his  sufferings  expressive  of  God's  inflexible  resolution  to 
punish  sin.     This  was  not,  therefore,  the  proper  influence  of  merit. 

These  two  influences  went  to  qualify  the  sufferings,  and  to  bring  them 
into  the  necessary  relation  to  God.  They  therefore  appertained  to  the 
atonement 

(3)  Obedience  gave  out  a  testimony  honorable  to  God  and  his  law. 
Some  choose  to  put  this  influence  into  the  matter  of  the  atonement,  as 
going  to  render  sin  pardonable.     Whether  this  is  done  or  not  is  of  no 
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material  consequence  as  relates  to  the  main  question  to  be  disouased  in 
this  treatise.  I  suppose,  however,  that  its  operation  was  merely  to  sapf^ 
the  place  of  that  testimony  which  our  perfect  obedience  would  have  given 
out  on  its  way  to  a  reward*  Our  obedience  would  have  stood  connected 
only  with  a  reward,  and  would  have  given  out  a  testimony  honorable  to 
the  law.  If  the  testimony  of  Qirist  takes  the  place  of  our  testimony,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pardon  of  sin,  but  is  merely  an  effluence  of 
obedience  as  it  stands  related  to  a  reward*  But  that  effluence  itself,  it  is 
proper  to  Fay,  bears  no  relation  to  the  reward.  It  is  merely  a  casual  in- 
fluence, which  issues  from  obedience  as  it  goes  along.  Or,  to  speak  more 
literally,  it  is  the  mere  relation  which  obedience  bears  to  the  honor  of  the 
law,  and  not  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  a  recompense.  The  relation 
which  it  bears  to  a  recompense  lies  in  no  report  which  it  sends  forth,  but 
in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  So  the  good  man  is  rewarded  for  hia 
goodness,  and  not  for  the  influence  which  his  example  may  chance  to 
have  on  others. 

These  three  ends  were  answered  by  obedience,  not  as  a  thing  related 
to  a  rewanl,  not  therefore  as  a  merit,  but  as  merely  fitted  to  render  the 
sufferings  expressive,  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  relation  to  God,  tmd  to 
honor  the  law.  When  obedience  had  exerted  upon  the  sufferings  the 
first  two  influences  (some  add  the  third),  the  atonement  was  complete, 
though  not  yet  accepted ;  and  complete  of  course  without  the  influence  of 
merit,  or  without  owing  its  completion  to  any  claim  which  Christ  had  to 
a  reward  :  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  law  that  the 
release  of  believers  from  misery  (a  mere  negative  good  in  regard  to 
them)  should  be  a  reward  to  him.  And  if,  without  injuring  the  law, 
pardon  might  be  granted  to  believers  without  being  a  reward  to  Christ, 
then  the  Protector  of  the  law  was  satisfied  (so  far  as  satisfaction  stood 
connected  with  pardon)  without  the  aid  of  Christ's  merit,  and  had  in  his 
hands  all  that  he  could  receive  from  the  Son  to  enable  him  to  grant 
remission  to  tliose  who  would  believe.  And  thus  that  provision  for  moral 
agents  in  njjation  to  pardon  which  depended  on  satisfaction  yielded  to 
the  Guardian  of  law,  was  complete  without  the  influence  of  Christ's 
merit.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  the  sins  of  men,  allowing  them  to 
be  believers,  were  pardonable.  On  the  ground  of  that  satisfaction,  Grod 
could  remit  the  offences  of  the  penitent  without  injuring  the  law,  but 
he  was  not  bound  till  another  influence  was  superadded.  This  was 
as  far  as  bare  atonement,  separated  from  its  covenanted  acceptance, 
could  go. 

When  the  sins  of  men  were  thus  rendered  pardonable  in  case  they 
would  believe,  there  was  a  change  wrought  in  their  relations  to  the  law. 
This  change  we  can  contemplate  distinctly  from  every  thing  else ;  and 
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can  pliunlj  see  that  the  sufferinga  of  the  beloved  Son,  separated  from  his 
claim  to  a  reward,  could  accomplish  this  and  no  more.  That  which  pro- 
duced this  change  in  the  relations  of  moral  agents  ought  to  have  a  name. 
I  call  it  the  atonement,  and  affirm  that  it  answers  exactly  to  the  ^&a  of 
the  Hebrews,  when  the  latter  is  separated  from  its  covenanted  acceptance. 
But  whether  it  does  or  not  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

All  the  other  influences  of  obedience  which  are  to  be  named  were  influ- 
ences of  merit,  and  produced  their  effects  only  by  obtaining  a  reward. 
Before  proceeding  further,  therefore,  let  us  stop  and  fix  on  some  marks 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  known  to  appertain  to  Christ's  reward.  I  lay 
down  the  following  principles.  All  that  Christ  did  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  to  obey  even  "unto  death."  Whatever  that  obe- 
dience and  death,  stripped  of  every  extrinsic  circumstance,  could  accom- 
plish, was  done  by  himself ;  the  rest  was  done  by  the  Father,  and,  so  far 
as  it  expressed  approbation  of  Christ  or  honored  him,  or  directly  gratified 
his  benevolence,  was  a  part  of  his  reward.  Every  effect,  then,  which 
followed  his  obedience  and  death,  beyond  what  their  own  necessary 
influence  could  accomplish,  and  was  honorable  and  gratifying  to  him, 
appertained  to  his  reward.  What,  then,  did  the  necessary  influence 
of  his  obedience  and  death  effect?  It  rendered  every  thing  which 
followed  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  and  created  a  cove- 
nant claim  on  the  Father  for  the  whole.  It  went  no  further.  The 
bringing  to  pass  of  all  that  followed  was  the  Father's  part,  and  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  his  covenant  engagements;  which  engagements  were 
suspended  on  Christ's  obedience  "  unto  death."  All,  therefore,  which 
actually  followed,  was  Christ's  stipulated  reward.     I  now  proceed  to  say, 

(4)  That  the  merit  of  obedience  gave  to  the  Redeemer  a  covenant 
claim  to  the  acceptance  of  his  atonement  Because  the  sufferings  of  a 
Substitute  were  capable  of  answering  in  the  room  of  the  punishment  of 
the  believing  and  reclaimed,  Grod  was  not  obliged  to  accept  them  and 
release  believers,  until  he  had  bound  himself  by  promise  ;  and  that  prom- 
ise was  suspended  on  the  condition  of  Christ's  obeying  "  unto  death."  It 
was  that  obedience,  then,  which  gave  him  a  covenant  claim  to  the  par- 
don, on  the  ground  of  his  atonement,  of  as  many  as  would  believe.  This 
was  a  covenant  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  the  atonement,  and  rendered 
the  pardon  of  believers  certain.  This  claim  was  completed  when  he  ex- 
pired, and  was  acknowledged  when  he  arose.* 

♦  It  \\M  been  eaid  that  the  neccptance  of  the  atonement  as  pronounced  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  was  a  public  acqnittal  of  him  from  the  guilt  ho  had  assumed. 
The  meanin?  cannot  bo  that  he  wa»  acquitted  from  sin,  for  he  had  no  sin,  but  that  ho 
was  acquitted  from  a  liability  to  suffer.  His  resurrection  was  a  public  declaration 
that  his  snflferings  were  accepted  for  sinners,  and  that  therefore  ho  was  under  no 
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The  atonement,  viewed  as  thus  accepted,  secured  the  pardon  of  believ- 
ers ;  and  in  going  thus  6ur  and  no  further  it  exactly  answered,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  all  the  purposes  ever  ascribed  to  the  ^Q  of 
the  old  dispensation  after  it  was  accepted  of  God. 

Thus  it  was  not  the  same  influence  which  atoned,  that  insured  the 
acceptance  of  the  atonement  That  which  atoned  was  the  sofferingB 
of  the  beloved  Son  inflicted  by  the  Father's  hand ;  that  which  insured 
the  acceptance  was  the  merit  of  Christ,  constituting  a  claim  to  a  rewacd 
for  general  obedience,  and  particularly  for  making  expiation.  The  oomn 
pletion  of  the  atonement  and  the  security  of  its  acceptance  were  two 
things.  One  constituted  a  provision  in  the  Father's  hands  for  mocal 
agents ;  the  other  appertained  to  Christ's  reward,  and  merely  transferred ' 
the  provision  to  his  hands,  by  securing  to  him  the  pardon  of  aU  who 
would  believe. 

(5)  The  merit  of  obedience  gave  to  the  Redeemer  a  covenant  daim 
to  be  honored  and  gratified  by  that  open  recognition  of  him  and  explana- 
tion of  the  design  of  his  death  which  gave  it  a  bearing  upon  public  law 
and  the  relations  of  men ;  which  declared  its  acceptance,  and  fairly  placed 
mankind  on  what  we  call  probation.  The  removal  of  the  vail  whidi 
had  concealed  his  glory  and  the  design  of  his  death  from  men,  and  the 
whole  annunciation  of  him  to  the  world  by  his  resurrection  and  the 
promised  mission  of  the  Spirit,  belonged  to  the  Father.  His  obedience 
^  unto  death  "  entitled  him  to  be  thus  publicly  acknowledged  and  offered 
to  the  world.  Tliat  obedience  was  terminated  when  he  said  on  the 
cross,  '*  It  is  finished."  This  was  the  last  act  by  which  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  ignominy  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  to  consummate  his 
atonement.  Now  he  became  entitled  to  burst  from  the  vail  which  had 
enclosed  him.  He  who,  in  obedience  to  the  Fatlier,  had  studiously  con- 
cealed himsi'lf  that  he  might  accomplish  his  humiliation ;  who,  content 
with  furnishing  just  evidence  enough  to  support  a  general  faith,  had  of^en 
charged  men  not  to  make  him  known,  and  particularly  had  commanded 
those  who  witnessed  the  manifestation  of  his  sonship  and  future  glory  on 
Mount  Tabor,  ^^  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen 
again  from  the  dead,"  Matt.  17  :  9,  was  now  entitled  to  be  '*  declared  the 

necessity  or  obligation  to  suffer  further.  In  this  sense  he  was  acquitted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  others ;  or,  in  plain  language,  his  atonement  was  accepted  as  the  ground 
of  the  pardon  of  those  who  would  believe.  His  resurrection  was  furthermore  a  pnUie 
attestation  of  his  personal  acceptance,  as  one  who  had  obeyed  and  become  entitled  to 
the  reward.  It  has  been  said,  that,  if  his  sacrifice  had  not  been  accepted,  he  never 
would  have  left  the  sepulchre.  This  needs  explanation.  Had  not  his  sacrifice  been 
accepted,  it  would  have  proved  that  he  had  not  obeyed,  and  then  he  must  have  suf- 
fered the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and,  of  course,  could  not  have  kft  the  sepukhre  ait 
that  time,  nor  ever  with  gloiy. 
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Son  of  God  with  "power — by  the  resurrection,"  Rom.  1:4;  and  to 
receive  that  Spirit  whose  inspiration  should  make  him  fully  known,  first 
to  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  then  to  the  world  on  the 
evangelic  page.  Never  till  then  did  the  dearest  of  his  disciples  know 
enough  to  say,  **  Grod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  This  public  explanation,  which  carried  in  it  an  offer  and 
conditional  promise  of  life  to  the  world, — which  laid  a  foundation  for 
faith,  and  actually  placed  men  on  probation,  —  was  an  essential  part  of  Iiis 
reward.  Thus  a  state  of  probation,  with  all  the  offers  and  promises 
which  it  involves,  was  procured  for  the  world  by  the  merit  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

Thus  we  are  gradually  sliding  into  the  consideration  of  that  positive 
good  which  could  not,  consistently  with  the  highest  honor  of  law,  be  i  vsued 
to  the  world  otherwise  than  as'  the  reward  of  Christ.  All  that  was  nega- 
tive, or  related  to  a  mere  deliverance  from  the  curse,  might  have  been 
granted  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement  had  Christ  not  been  in  existence 
to  be  gratified  and  honored  by  it.  Not  so  with  positive  good.  It  was  a' 
law  of  the  first  covenant,  tliat  no  positive  good  should  proceed  from  Grod 
but  in  approbation  of  a  righteousness  perfect  for  the  time  the  subject  had 
been  in  existence.  This  principle,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  the  Appendix, 
was  not  to  be  given  up.  And  by  contriving  to  measure  out  all  tlie  posi- 
tive good  intended  for  the  human  race  as  a  reward  to  Clirist,  the  princi- 
ple was  preserved.  And  if  the  whole  of  tliat  good  followed  as  the  effect 
of  his  work,  and  was  honorable  and  gratifying  'to  him,  we  have  public 
evidence  that  the  whole  was  to  him  a  reward.  We  have  seen  that  a  state 
of  probation,  with  all  the  offers  and  promises  which  it  involves,  apper- 
tained to  his  reward ;  and  we  have  equal  evidence  that  all  the  privileges 
and  comforts  fitted  to  such  a  state  came  in  the  same  way.  If  Christ  is 
the  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  Heb.  1 :  2,  and  if  the  all  things  which  constitute 
his  inheritance  are  as  extensive  as  the  interest  which  he  was  empowered 
to  manage,  or  the  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  rule ;  if  his  inheritance  comprehends  all  tliat  which  constituted 
him  "  the  First-bom  of  every  creature,"  and  gave  him  "  in  all  things  — 
the  preeminence,"  and  all  that  by  which  he  was  made  "  better  than  the 
angels,"  and  ^  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they,"  to  wit,  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  Col.  1.:  15-20.  Heb.  1:4;  then  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  which  is  not  included  in  his  inheritance.  If,  furthermore,  he 
received  the  whole  inheritance  of  a  Son  for  his  filial  conduct,  as  the  Ap- 
pendix will  prove,  then  he  obtained  the  whole  by  the  merit  of  his  obedi- 
ence. And  i^  lastly,  this  whole  portion  of  a  Son  was  committed  to  him, 
not  for  lua  own  private  uae,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  par« 
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take  of  it,  then  all  the  blessings  which  the  universal  race  ei\joj,  as  the/ 
come  from  God,  are  grounded  on  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  pass  to 
mankind  through  him. 

It  is  often  said,  that  positive  blessings  come  to  us  for  Christ's  sake,  or 
out  of  respect  to  his  righteousness :  what  meaning  can  there  be  in  these 
expressions  other  than  what  has  now  been  explained  ?  If  a  positive  bless- 
ing is  bestowed  out  of  respect  to  Christ's  righteousness,  it  is  the  n>ward 
of  his  righteousness.  If  it  is  not  the  reward  of  his  righteousness,  how  is 
it  bestowed  for  his  sake  ?  This  general  principle  being  settled,  I  proceed 
to  say, 

(G)  That  the  merit  of  his  obedience  obtained  for  him  the  gift  of  faith 
to  the  elect.  No  truth  is  more  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  than 
that  the  raising  up  of  a  holy  seed  was  an  essential  part  of  the  reward  of 
his  obedience  "  unto  death."  ^  AVhen  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  tlie  plea»> 
ure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.  Dy  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I 
divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  Is.  53 :  10-12. 
Thus,  his  obedience  ^  unto  death,"  like  travail  pains,  was  to  bring  forth  a 
numerous  seed,  in  other  words,  was  to  procure  the  sanctiiication  of  his 
elect.  After  a  prophetic  account  of  his  death  in  the  second  Psalm,  there 
is  subjoined  a  promise  of  reward :  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  onto 
me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  Thus  the  inheritance  of  a  Son,  received 
for  his  filial  obedience,  includes  a  redeemed  kingilom,  a  holy  seed.  The 
same  truth  is  taught  in  many  other  phu*es.  *•  Thou  spakest  in  virion  to 
tliy  Holy  One,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid*  help  Ujwn  One  that  is  mighty  I 
have  exalted  One  chosen  out  of  the  people.  He  shall  crj-  unto  me.  Thou 
art  my  Father  [that  is,  he  shall  be  my  Son].  AL*o  I  will  make  him  my 
First-lx)m  [my  Heir],  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  seed  also 
will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven," 
Ps.  2 :  6-8.  89 :  ^-37.  But  there  is  no  ntHnl  of  multiplying  quota- 
tions ;  his  kingdom  of  nnleemed  subjects  nnvivtHl  as  the  reward  of  his 
ol>edience  ^  unto  death,"  forms  the  leading  topic  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New. 

Thus  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  elect  is  Christ's  n^wanl.  But  this  is  not 
all :  it  could  not  be  bestowed  in  any  other  way  in  ix>nsistency  with  the 
highest  honor  of  the  law.     The  sanctifying  Spirit  is  a  |H>sitive  good  if 
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there  is  any  positive  good  in  tlie  universe ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  principle  established  in  Eden,  was  not  to  be  granted  but  as  the  reward 
of  a  perfect  righteousness.  In  the  first  moment  of  Adam's  existence,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  required  that  the  Spirit  should  be  given  him  not  as 
a  reward.  During  his  probation,  and  while  a  claim  to  eternal  life  was 
not  established,  the  Spirit  was  not  indeed  due  to  him  as  a  reward,  and 
might,  as  the  event  proved,  be  withheld,  even  before  he  had  sinned :  yet 
during  that  period  it  could  not  be  bestowed  but  in  approbation  of  a  right- 
eousness perfect  for  the  time  the  subject  had  been  in  existence ;  because 
as  soon  as  the  first  sin  arose,  and  approbation  ceased  to  be  entire,  it  could 
be  bestowed  no  longer.  Had  Adam  remained  faithful  during  his  proba- 
tion, the  Spirit  would  have  been  eternally  given  him  as  a  covenanted  re- 
ward. And  then  the  first  motion  of  sanctifying  power  on  his  infant  son, 
would  have  been  the  reward  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  father ; 
and  all  subsequent  motions  would  have  been  the  reward  both  of  father 
and  son.  It  is  exactly  so  in  respect  to  the  Second  Adam.  In  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence  under  law,  the  necessity  of  the  case  required 
that  the  Spirit  should  be  given  him  not  as  a  reward.  During  his  proba- 
tion, and  before  his  claim  was  established,  the  Spirit  could  not  be  given 
him  but  in  approbation  of  a  righteousness  perfect  for  the  time  he  had 
been  under  law.  After  his  probation  was  closed,  he  had  an  eternal  claim 
to  the  action  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  human  nature  as  a  reward.  And  now 
the  first  motion  of  sanctifying  grace  on  those  who  were  given  him  for  a 
aeed  is  solely  his  reward ;  subsequent  motions  are  a  legal  reward  to  him, 
and  a  gracious  reward  to  them.  In  the  ease  of  both  Adams,  the  honor 
of  the  law  required  that  the  Spirit  should  be  given  to  the  seed  only  as  the 
legal  reward  of  the  federal  Parent ;  that  the  principle  of  granting  no  pos- 
itive good  till  the  law  had  first  received  the  homage  of  obedience,  might 
be  preserved. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  provis- 
ion for  moral  agents  in  relation  to  pardon,  and  the  influence  which  se- 
cures the  gift  of  faith.  Whatever  renders  the  sins  of  men  pardonable  if 
they  will  believe,  and  especially  that  which  secures  to  them  pardon  if 
they  do  believe,  is  certainly  a  complete  provision  for  them  as  moral 
agents  in  relation  to  pardon.  You  may  put  into  that  provision  whatever 
you  please,  and  still  a  provision  for  the  pardon  of  men  if  they  as  agents 
will  believe,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  personal  claim  of  Christ  to  the 
gift  of  faith  to  them  as  mere  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions. 
But  the  matter  of  the  provision,  as  I  have  considered  it,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  matter  of  the  claim.  That  which  renders  sin  pardonable 
is  the  mere  sufferings  of  the  beloved  Son  inflicted  by  the  Father's  hand ; 
that  which  oonstitotes  the^daim  of  Christ  to  the  gift  of  fidth  is  the  merit 
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of  his  obedience ;  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  passion  and  actioii. 
Or  if  jou  bring  in  the  testiinonj  of  obedience  to  render  sin  pardonaUe, 
still  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  testimonj  which  obedienoe 
gives  out,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  it  which  claims  a  reward.  In  boCli 
views,  that  which  renders  the  sins  of  believers  pardonable  is  whoUj  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  secures  the  gifl  of  faith.  But  you  saj,  if  the  pro- 
vision for  pardon  is  considered  as  embracing  all  that  which  renders  the 
panlon  of  believers  certain,  the  claim  of  merit  enters  into  the  provision, 
for  it  was  merit  which  insured  the  acceptance  of  the  sufferings.  True, 
but  it  was  merit  claiming  a  different  reward  from  the  gift  of  fidtk  The 
same  merit  may  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  sufferings,  and  thus  plaee 
the  provision  for  pardon  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  by  making  sure  to  him 
the  remission  of  all  who  will  believe,  and  may  ah^o  secure  the  gift  of 
&ith ;  but  it  is  merit  in  two  distinct  operations,  and  in  two  operations 
which  are  separated  in  fact :  for  who  ndVL  doubt  that  the  sufferings  were 
so  accepted  for  some  that  they  would  be  pardoned  if  they  would  believe, 
who  yet  never  receive  the  gift  of  faith  ?  But,  however  similar  the  mat- 
ter of  the  provision  may  be  to  that  of  the  claim,  yet  a  provision  for  the 
pardon  of  men  if  they  \n\\  believe  is  wholly  diffi^rent  from  the  claim  of 
Christ  to  tJie  gift  of  faith.  Whether  the  atonement  includes  the  provis- 
ion only,  or  the  provision  and  claim,  is  not  now  the  question  ;  but  let  the 
distinction  between  the  two  be  marked  and  remembereHL 

Thus  the  influence  of  merit  is  directly  concerned  in  the  application  of 
the  atonement,  or  in  bringing  about  actual  pardon.  This  is  the  last 
effect  of  olHHlience  as  it  stands  related  to  the  covering  of  sin.  Here  I 
might  close  the  chapter ;  but  from  a  wish  to  exhibit  all  the  offices  of 
ol^edience  at  one  view,  I  will  proceed  in  a  cursory  manner  to  its  bearing 
on  our  i^^itive  happineiss  and  the  exaltation  of  ChrisL 

(7)  As  a  very  im|K>rtant  part  of  the  rewanl  of  the  Redeemer,  the  merit 
of  oUnlienct^  ol>tained  for  him  the  sure  and  complete  salTation  of  ail  who 
onci*  lielieve,  including  all  the  positive  ble*<ings  of  the  Ufe  that  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  c*>me.  This  will  be  lai^ly  proved  in  the  Appen* 
dix.  All  positive  goi^  was  given  him  as  his  rewanL  ami  thus  proceeded 
from  C*txl  on  the  original  principle  of  Kden.  Bui  it  was  not  given  bim 
for  his  own  pri>^te  us<\  but  for  the  benefit  of  men :  to  be  partly  K--iowed 
on  the  race  at  larsje  in  c^wifortii  fitted  to  a  stiie  of  pnV.»:uJcin,  and  lo  be  in 
a  higher  sense  offen>d  to  all  and  actually  givt*n  to  siwie  a>  a  fi:«l  good. 
Given  to  whom  ?  For  whom  did  he  rwvive  the  final  pwJ  ?  Ih^re  k-t  it 
be  distinctly  remarked,  that  as  the  reward  w^as  l^esiowed  for  the  public 
and  official  obedience  of  Christ*  the  grsnt  w»s  of  course  public  (lo  make 
an  open  exhibition  of  his  reward  and  his  infJuence  on  ihe  hapi^intss  of 
mankind),  and  was  no  pan  of  that  secnH  oont<act  miuca  >uvv4vu  luc  in- 
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dividuals  of  the  elect  In  that  public  grant,  the  good  that  was  to  be 
ofiered  to  men,  and  to  be  bestowed  on  them  as  a  gracious  reward  was 
not  made  over  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  as  such,  or  for  the  un- 
believing elec^  but  for  believers,  the  members  of  his  body,  the  church. 
This  public  grant  of  the  outward  parts  of  the  inheritance  took  no  notice 
of  elect  or  non-elect,  but  only  of  believers,  the  body  of  Christ.  All 
things  were  detached  from  Godhead  and  made  over  to  him  for  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  his  body.  This  form  of  the  grant  accomplished  two  things. 
First,  it  grounded  the  positive  happiness  of  believers  on  his  obedience. 
They  partake  of  his  reward  as  ^'joint-heirs"  wj^h  him  who  is  the  ''  Heir 
of  all  things."  Secondly,  it  brought  the  all  things  into  a  new  relation  to 
a  whole  world  of  moral  agents.  A  grant  made  for  the  benefit  of  believ- 
ers was  a  grant  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  believe  ;  leaving 
all  at  liberty  to  share  in  it  if  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  becoming 
thus  a  grant  for  all  as  moral  agents.  This  was  not  a  provision  by  which 
all  or  any  as  passive  receivers  might  obtain  the  first  gifl  of  faith,  but  it 
was  a  provision  by  which  all  as  agents  might  receive  the  whole  amount 
of  positive  good  as  a  gracious  reward  for  believing  and  obeying.  In 
that  grant  was  contained  the  public  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  all  as  mere  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions,  but  for 
the  use  of  all  as  moral  agents,  to  give  them  conyicting  light  (such  as  is 
adapted  to  present  motives  to  agents),  and  to  be  offered  to  them  in  its 
highest  operations  as  an  unalienable  good,  if  they  humbly  and  believingly 
seek  it  There  was  a  provision,  then,  in  this  grant,  for  the  continued 
sanctification  of  Simon  Magus,  if  he  as  an  agent  would  once  believOi 
though  not  for  his  regeneration  as  a  mere  passive  receiver  of  sanctifying 
impressions.  And  this  new  relation  to  a  world  of  moral  agents  of  the  all 
things  of  which  Christ  is  Heir,  was  a  part  of  his  rewai€.  He  was  re- 
warded by  that  grant  which  drew  the  new  relation  after  it,  and  which 
without  that  circumstance  would  not  have  been  the  same  reward.  Thus 
the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience  procured  eternal  life  and  all  positive  good 
for  the  race  at  large,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  they  could  be  pro- 
cured for  mere  moral  agents ;  that  is,  for  creatures  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  sanctifying  influence  except  as  a  reward  to  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly a  part  of  that  good,  viz.,  a  state  of  probation  with  all  the  means 
and  comforts  which  it  involves,  is  for  his  sake  conferred  on  the  race  at 
large,  and  the  rest  is  offered  to  all  as  what  he  procured  for  them  in  such 
a  sense  that  it  is  to  be  theirs  if  they  will  make  it  their  own. 

These  points,  I  hope,  will  present  themselves  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  page,  as  self-evident  truths.  If  not,  I  must 
rely  on  the  proof  to  be  exhibited  that  such  a  provision  for  all  as  agents 
was  made  in  tne  atonement;  for  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  go 
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beyond  the  expiation ;  and  none  will  doubt,  if  suffering  made  proTision 
for  all  as  agents  in  reference  to  their  pardon,  that  obedience  made  an 
equally  extensive  provision  in  relation  to  their  positive  happineM. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  texts  which  I  shall  bring  to  prove  so  extensive  a 
provision  in  the  atonement,  equally  prove  the  other  part;  but  I  sfaaH 
quote  them  only  to  establish  the  former  pmnt  And  this  notice  I  give 
once  for  all,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  quote  passages  with  inattention  to  a 
part  of  their  meaning. 

Thus  tills  public  grant  to  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  believers,  constt- 
tnted  a  provision  for  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents.  This  was  its  fint 
and  simplest  operation.  But  besides  this  provision  for  agents,  there  waa 
another  part  of  Christ's  reward  which  related  to  sanctifying  impressiocia 
on  mere  passive  receivers.  This,  in  general,  was  promised  him  in  the 
public  covenant,  as  wo  have  seen ;  but  the  individuals  who  were  to  be 
the  subjects  of  these  impressions  were  fixed  in  a  secret  compact 
altogether  distinct  from  that  from  which  the  public  transactions  tock, 
their  nature  and  their  bearing  upon  public  law,  and  relating  merely  to 
Christ's  reward.  In  virtue  of  that  secret  compact,  altogether  distinct 
from  that  on  which  both  parts  of  the  provision  for  moral  agents  were 
founded,  the  elect  were  caused  to  believe,  and  were  thus  brought  inte 
that  state  where  all  the  provisions  and  promises  could  act  upon  then^ 
and  where  others  also,  had  they  of  their  own  accord  believed,  would 
have  found  the  same  provisions. 

And  now,  if  you  ask  about  the  secret  purposes  of  the  divine  mind, 
the  blessings  of  that  grant  were  specially  intended  for  the  elect ;  but  if 
you  inquire  about  the  form  of  the  public  instrument,  the  blessings  were 
delivered  to  Christ  for  all  alike. 

(8)  The  merit  of  obedience  gave  to  the  Redeemer  a  covenant  claim 
to  the  administration  of  his  Father's  government,  with  all  the  publie 
honors  which  surround  his  throne.  That  government,  which  he  desired 
and  considers  a  reward,  he  exercises,  not  only  over  mere  passive 
receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions  (quickening  whom  he  will),  but  over 
a  world  of  moral  agents,  offering  them  indiscriminately  the  benefits  of 
his  purchase,  and  commanding,  inviting,  promising,  threatening,  reward- 
ing, and  punisliing,  as  though  they  were  independent  of  the  Spirit. 
This  new  and  more  benign  government  over  a  world  of  moral  agents, 
founded  on  those  new  relations  which  his  work  hod  established,  it  was  an 
important  object  with  him  to  administer,  as  calculated  to  bring  out  to 
view  the  riches  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  universe.  Tliis  was  the  ultimate  end  of  those  provisions  for  moral 
agents  which  the  omniscience  of  God  foresaw  would,  in  many  instancesi 
through  the  misconduct  of  men,  fail  to  prove  an  ultimate  blessing. 
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Thus  the  parts  of  Christ's  reward  were,  first,  the  acceptance  of  the 
atonement ;  secondly,  that  public  recognition  of  him  and  explanation  of 
the  design  of  his  death  which  laid  a  foundation  for  faith ;  thirdly,  the 
gift  of  faith  to  the  elect ;  fourthly,  the  grant  of  all  positive  good  for  the 
use  of  men  as  probationers,  and  in  a  higher  sense  for  as  many  as  would 
believe,  constituting  a  provision  for  a  world  of  moral  agents ;  fifthly,  the 
administration  of  his  Father's  government,  particularly  over  a  race  of 
agents  brought  into  a  new  relation  to  God.  By  this  enumeration  we 
may  learn  what  reward  was  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of 
redemption.  If  he  had  a  claim  to  each  of  these  parts,  we  know  that  his 
claims  could  be  founded  on  nothing  but  contract  Either,  then,  all  these 
things  were  promised,  or  God  bestows  sovereign  rewards  for  which  the 
recipient  has  no  claim.  Against  the  latter  alternative  I  allege,  first, 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  was  the  same  reason  why  the  whole 
reward  should  be  promised  as  a  part,  —  why  the  whole  influence  and 
effect  of  Christ's  work  should  be  settled  by  covenant  as  that  a  part 
should  be.  Secondly,  the  whole  reward  was  legal  and  conferred  by  the 
Lawgiver ;  and  it  is  according  to  the  principles  of  a  legal  government  to 
promise  the  whole  reward  beforehand.  Thirdly,  if  it  was  important  for 
the  honor  of  the  law  that  all  positive ,  good  should  be  known  to  be 
issued  as  Christ's  reward,  it  would  tend  to  make  a  more  distinct  im- 
pression of  this  truth,  to  have  it  understood  that  all  had  been  promised 
him  as  Jiis  reward.  Fourthly,  whatever  God  saw  beforehand  would  be 
a  suitable  reward  to  Christ,  and  was  determined  to  confer,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Son ;  and  the  only  difference  between  promising  and 
not  promising  related  to  the  bond ;  and  why  a  part  of  what  both  divine 
persons  knew  to  be  a  suitable  reward,  and  knew  would  be  conferred, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  bond  which  fixed  the  other  part,  no  one  I 
believe  can  conceive.  Fifthly,  every  part  of  the  reward  was  promised 
in  general  terms  in  the  revelation  mode  to  the  church.  And  why 
greater  promises  should  be  made  in  public  than  had  been  made  in 
private,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  Christ  had  a  covenant  claim  to  every  part  of  his  reward,  and  that 
the  reward  itself  discloses  what  the  covenant  was.  The  light  thus  cast 
upon  the  covenant  of  redemption,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dlake  use  of 
in  a  subsequent  part. 

16» 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATONEMENT  NOT  RECONCILIATION. 

The  chief  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word 
atonement,  and  to  separate  that  part  of  Christ's  influence  which  fidls 
under  this  name  from  all  the  rest 

We  arc  reconciled  by  the  atonement,  because  that  is  the  ground  of 
our  reconciliation ;  but  atonement  is  not  itself  reconciliation  or  pardon, 
neither  does  it  contain  the  influence  which  secures  reconciliation. 

L  Atonement  is  not  itself  reconciliation  or  pardon.  For  then  either 
no  atonement  was  made  for  Paul  before  his  conversion,  or  he  was 
pardoned  while  in  a  state  of  settled  rebellion.  The  former  will  not  be 
said,  the  latter  cannot  be  true.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion,  he  was 
exhorted  to  be  baptized  and  to  "  wash  away  "  his  "  sins."  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  ^  obtained  mercy,"  and  found  that  so  far  from  being  par- 
doned from  eternity,  he  had  escaped  the  unpardonable  sin  only  by 
acting  "ignorantly  in  unbelief."   Acts  22  :  IC.  1  Tim.  1 :  13,  16. 

It  is  indeed  said  that  "  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to 
Grod  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  Rom.  5:  10 ;  but  this  can  only  mean  that 
when  we  were  in  a  state  of  enmity  and  condemnation,  we  were  arrested 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  holiness  and  justification.  It  cannot  mean 
that  we  were  justified  while  enemies  ;  for  the  great  object  of  the  Epistle, 
and  of  the  context  itself,  is  to  prove,  not  justification  without  faith,  but 
justification  by  faith. 

This  dream  of  eternal  justification  has  no  support  in  the  Word  of  God. 
We  read  indeed  of  the  decree  of  election,  and  of  a  seed  given  to  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  these  were  not  eternal  justi- 
fication. Condemnation  and  justification  express  the  relations  and  actual 
treatment  of  moral  agents,  which  cannot  be  older  than  the  existence  of 
creatures ;  that  decree  and  promise  regarded  the  elect  in  the  light  of 
mere  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions.  The  latter  apper- 
tained to  the  covenant  of  redemption ;  justification  takes  place  under  the 
covenant  of  "grace.  Those  were  a  purpose  and  promise  respecting  men ; 
this  the  actual  treatment  of  men.  It  was  eternally  purposed  and 
promised  tliat  the  elect  as  passive  should  be  regenerated,  and  that  when 
they  should  believe  they  should  be  justified  by  faith,  a  privilege  which 
was  to  be  common  to  all  if  they  would  believe.  All  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  elect  in  the  purpose  or  promise  respected  them  as  passive, 
but  justification  respects  men  as  agents.  To  make  that  peculiar  thing 
justification,  is  utterly  confounding  the  two  characters  of  men,  and  what 
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I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  call  the  two  corresponding  departments 
of  divine  operations.  It  is  speaking  of  one  department  in  the  language 
of  the  other,  and  ascribing  to  one  the  acts  of  the  other ;  and  is  as  incon- 
sistent and  as  expressive  of  falsehood,  as  for  Paul  to  have  addressed  a 
Jewish  synagogue  as  one  speaking  to  a  Koman  senate,  giving  titles,  and 
alluding  to  facts  as  present  which  existed  onlj  at  Rome. 

Or  if  you  insist  that  the  distinctive  purpose  and  promise  respected  the 
elect  as  agents,  and  secured  to  them  as  such  a  privilege  which  other 
agents  would  not  ei\)oy,  still  it  was  not  eternal  justification.  Was  it  the 
eternal  purpose  and  promise  that  they  should  be  justified  ?  So  it  was 
the  eternal  purpose  and  promise  that  they  should  exist,  and  that  they 
should  believe:  but  did  they  exist  and  believe  from  eternity?  They 
could  not  be  justified  in  Christ  before  they  had  sinned  and  were  con- 
demned :  and  did  they  sin  and  were  they  condemned  from  eternity  ? 
Eternally  condemned  and  eternally  justified!  An  eternal  design  to 
justify  was  no  more  eternal  justification,  than  an  eternal  design  to 
create  was  eternal  creation.  You  might  as  well  talk  of ,  the  eternal  en- 
actment of  the  law;  or  the  eternal  mission  of  the  Spirit 

The  universal  language  of  Scripture  is,  that  justification  is  in  time.  In 
Abraham's  day  the  justification  of  the  Gentiles  was  yet  future.  ^  The 
Scripture  foreseeing  that  Grod  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith, 
preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed."  Gal  3 :  8.  Even  the  prediction  and  promise  were 
not  justification. 

There  never  was  any  agreement  or  understanding  between  the  sacred 
persons  cither  in  heaven  or  on  Calvary,  that  agents  should  be  justified 
until  as  agents  they  had  believed.  Christ  never  stipulated  that  men 
should  be  justified  from  eternity,  but  died  that  they  might  be  jnstified 
afler  their  effectual  calling.  ^  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  testament,  that  by  means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they  which  are  called  [not 
they  which  were  elected],  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheri- 
tance." The  order  of  links  in  the  golden  chain  is  this:  ^Whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified."  Rom.  8 :  30.  Heb.  9 :  15.  The  whole  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  lies  with  the  weight  of  a  world  on  the  same  side. 

The  elect  themselves  before  their  conversion,  instead  of  being  justified, 
are  actually  under  condemnation.  It  is  expressly  aflirmed  that  they 
are  "by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others."  The  first 
motion  of  faith  in  every  instance  (among  adults),  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween  a  state  of  condemnation  and  justification.  «  He  that  believeth— 
IS  not  condemned,  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already."    **  As 
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many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  [which  is  explained  to  mean,  as 
many  as  have  not  faith],  are  under  the  curse."  Accordingly  pardon  is 
eYer3rwhere  placed  after  repentance.  ^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon."  **  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  will  be  their  Grod  ;  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity."  What  else  is  implied  in  prayers  for  pardon  offered 
up  in  time  ?  What  else  can  be  meant  by  actual  remission  in  answer 
to  prayer  ?  What  else  by  God's  being  now  "  ready  to  pardon,"  and  by 
the  exhortation  to  sinners  ^  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? "  What 
by  the  parables  of  the  publican,  and  the  prodigal  son  ?  Paul  was 
sent  to  turn  the  Gentiles  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
"might  receive  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  whole  consistory  of  apostles 
were  sent  forth  to  preach  '' repentance  and  remission  of  sins,"  and  to 
say,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  Him  hath  God  exalted,  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  Repent  ye,  therefore, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out"  **  Repent  of  thb 
thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may 
be  forgiven  thee."  Ex.  34:  9.  Num.  14:  20.  2  Chron.  80:  18.  Neh.  9: 
17.  Ps.  25 :  11.  L«a.  55 :  7,  Jer.  31 :  31-34.  83 :  8.  Luke  3:7.  15:11- 
82.  18:  13,  14.  24:  47.  John  8:  18.  Acte  2:  38.  3:  19.  5:  31.  8:  22. 
26 :  18.  Rom.  3 :  28.  Gal.  3 :  10.  Eph.  2 :  3.  James  5:15.   1  John  1 :  9. 

Thus  the  elect  themselves  plainly  lie  under  condemnation  until  (if 
adults)  they  believe.  Though  in  relation  to  them  as  passive  receivers 
of  sanctifying  impressions,  there  was  a  decree  and  promise  that  they 
should  receive  faith,  yet  as  agents  (and  as  such  only  do  they  bear  any 
relation  to  the  law,  its  precept,  threatening,  or  promise,  to  sin,  condem- 
nation, pardon,  justification,  punishment,  or  reward)  they  are  not  justi- 
fied till  they  believe. 

Nor  could  it  possibly  have  comported  with  the  honor  of  the  law  for 
any  atonement,  let  it  consist  in  what  it  might,  or  for  any  thing  else,  to 
have  procured  remission  for  men,  and  cast  over  them  the  shield  of 
impunity,  while  continuing  to  trample  the  law  in  the  dust,  and  spuming 
the  expedient  devised  for  its  support  This  would  have  ruined  the 
law  and  defeated  the  very  end  of  the  atonement,  which  was  to  convince 
the  universe  that  transgressors  should  not  go  unpunished.  Instead  of 
pronouncing  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  creation  that  the  breakers  of  the 
law  in  all  worlds  and  ages  should  die,  it  would  have  proclaimed  im- 
punity to  rebellion  in  all  its  maddest  and  most  confirmeil  ravings.  No 
atonement  could  protect  a  single  impenitent  sinner,  and  pronounce  upon 
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him  that  he  should  never  be  punished^  without  losing  the  whole  expres- 
sion which  it  was  intended  to  make.  Look  at  the  case  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Why  did  he  die  ?  To  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mul- 
titude that  no  counterfeiter  should  ever  escape.  Suppose  that  his  death 
and  the  covenant  connected  with  it  had  bound  the  arm  of  government 
not  to  strike  the  ten  criminals  though  going  on  in  their  old  ways,  and 
had  thus  let  them  loose  to  counterfeit  with  impunity.  When  these 
culprits  stalk  abroad  untouched,  and  drive  their  nefarious  trade  from 
year  to  year  without  a  frown,  who  is  convinced  by  the  death  of  the 
prince  that  the  law  is  to  have  its  complete  dominion,  and  that  all 
future  counterfeiters  shall  die  ?  Instead  of  awing  transgressors,  his 
death  has  thrown  the  reins  upon  their  neck  and  completely  ruined 
the  law. 

Thus  whatever  respect  the  atonement  might  have  to  the  elect  as  des- 
tined to  be  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions,  it  could  not  break  the 
relation  to  condemnation  which  they  as  agents  sustained,  and  pronounce 
them  acquitted,  until  (if  adults)  they  had  believed.  It  was  not  therefore 
reconciliation,  provided  a  complete  atonement  for  Paul  existed  before 
Paul  believed. 

II.  Nor  does  the  atonement  contain  the  influence  which  secures  rec- 
onciliation. As  it  could  not  justify  unbelievers,  it  had  no  way  to  secure 
reconciliation  but  by  insuring  the  gift  of  faith.  And  this  is  wliat  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  talk  of  its  reconciling  power.  The 
great  question  then  is,  does  the  atonement  by  its  own  proper  influence 
secure  the  gifl  of  faith  ? 

This  at  once  calls  upon  us  to  decide  what  the  atonement  is,  and  how 
much  of  the  influence  of  Christ  falls  under  this  name.  Our  own  opinion 
id,  tliat  the  name  is  applicable  only  to  that  which  answered  the  end  of. 
punishment,  by  showing  the  universe  that  God  would  support  his  law  by 
executing  its  penalty  on  transgressors ;  which  thus  secured  the  authority 
of  the  law  and  satisfied  its  Protector,  and  besides  removing  the  curse  of 
abandonment,  reconciled  with  the  honor  of  the  law  the  pardon  of  believ- 
ers (wliether  of  all  indiscriminately  who  would  believe,  or  of  those  only 
who  it  was  foreseen  would  believe)  ;  which  thus  removed  the  legal 
impediments  to  the  acquittal  of  believers,  and  rendered  their  sins  pardon- 
able, and  so  became  the  ground  of  pardon.  Such  an  influence,  separated 
from  that  which  secures  the  gift  of  faith,  was  to  Paul  before  his  conver- 
sion (a:3ide  from  its  bearing  on  his  regeneration  by  removing  the  curse 
of  abandonment),  nothing  but  a  provision  for  a  moral  agent,  presenting 
to  him  a  ground  on  wliich  he  might  be  pardoned  if  he  would  believe,  and 
taking  away  the  penal  bar  to  his  continued  sanctiflcation,  but  having  no 
power  to  secure  the  gift  of  faith.     Standing  by  itself,  it  had  simply 
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changed  his  relations  as  an  agent,  and  as  it  bore  on  pardon,  had  merelj 
rendered  his  sins  pardonable  if  he  would  perform  his  duty,  and  pardona- 
ble on  no  other  terms.  And  after  his  conversion,  it  was  such  a  provision 
Implied,  and  became  the  ground  on  which  a  sinning  agent  was  pardoned, 
and  so  far  as  related  to  the  curse  of  abandonment,  the  ground  on  which 
he  continued  to  be  sanctified.* 

Here,  then,  is  a  mightj  change  wrought  in  the  relations  of  moral 
agents  (whether  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  mankind  I  am  not  now  in- 
quiring), distinct  from  every  thing  relating  to  the  same  creatures  as  mere 
passive  subjects  of  regeneration.  The  influence  which  produced  this 
change  was  certainly  distinct  from  that  which  related  to  mere  recipients 
of  regenerating  power,  though  both  should  be  allowed  to  have  existed  in 
the  same  thing.  Now  what  shall  we  coll  this  influence  ?  It  is  so  distin- 
guishable in  its  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  it  de- 
serves a  separate  name,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  general  appellations. 
What  name  shall  we  give  it  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  the  cover  for  sin  ?  Then 
we  must  call  it  the  atonement.  And  then  the  atonement  is  that  which 
changes  the  relations  of  moral  agents  in  reference  to  a  release  from  the 
curse,  and  not  that  which  procures  the  positive  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  pas- 
sive recipients. 

This  is  our  idea  of  the  atonement :  but  whether  it  is  correct  or  not  de- 
pends on  the  question  whether  the  atonement  contains  that  influence 
which  secures  the  gift  of  faith.  In  this  and  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have 
been  separating  and  shaping  materials  for  the  decision  of  this  question. 
Let  us  see  to  what  they  amount. 

We  have  found  that  the  atonement  is  the  cover  for  sin,  by  which  is 
meant  tliat  it  hides  or  is  adapted  to  hide  sin  so  from  view  that  it  will  not 
be  punished ;  that,  therefore,  it  came  in  the  room  of  punishment  and 
answered  the  same  end,  or  was  adapted  to  come  in  the  room  of  punish- 
ment and  to  answer  the  same  end ;  that  that  end  was  to  support  the  law 
by  convincing  the  universe  that  God  would  punish  transgression ;  that 
the  means  of  tliis  conviction  were  the  sufferings  of  the  beloved  Son  in- 
flicted by  the  Father's  hand,  which  therefore  constituted  the  matter  of 
the  atonement ;  that  when  the  end  of  punishment  was  thus  answered, 
the  Protector  of  the  law  was  satisfied,  and  the  legal  impediments  to  par- 

• 

*  The  removal  of  the  curse  of  abandonment,  though  even  as  it  bore  on  regeneration 
it  took  away  wliut  aj^nts  had  cau^d,  was  no  part  of  a  provision  fur  ogcnts  but  as  it 
removed  tlic  penal  bur  to  the  ^h  of  the  Spirit  on  their  doing  their  duty.  A  provision 
for  agents  is  not  tliat  which  undoes  what  agents  have  done,  but  that  which  agents  may 
improve,  and  the  effects  of  which  depend  on  their  improvement  as  a  sine  qua  noiu 
This  removal,  as  it  took  away  the  penal  bar  to  the  regeneration  of  Paul,  was  not  a 
provision  for  an  agent ;  as  it  removed  the  penal  bar  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  his 
faithfuUy  seeking  it,  it  was. 
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don  were  removed ;  that  the  result  of  this  was  that  the  sins  of  believers, 
and  of  none  else,  were  pardonable,  and  God  could  forgive  them  without 
injuring  the  law,  but  was  not  obliged  till  another  influence,  a  promise 
made  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  had  created  the  bond  ;  that  atonement 
is  distinguishable  from  its  covenanted  acceptance,  it  being  thai  which 
came  from  the  Son  and  satisfied  the  Father,  and  not  the  security  given 
by  the  Father  to  the  Son  that  believers  should  be  pardoned  on  tliat 
ground ;  that  this  ground  on  which  men  might  be  pardoned,  viewed  as 
already  believing,  could  not  be  the  influence  which  secures  the  gifl  of 
faith ;  that  the  atonement  therefore,  separate  from  its  covenanted  ac- 
ceptance, was,  in  relation  to  those  for  whom  it  was  made,  a  mere  provis- 
ion in  the  hands  of  the  Father  for  moral  agents,  rendering  it  possible  for 
him  to  pardon  them  when  they  should  believe  ;  and  that  its  covenanted 
acceptance  merely  placed  that  provision  for  moral  agents  in  the  hands  of 
Christ,  by  securing  to  him  the  pardon,  on  that  ground,  of  all  who  would 
believe.  Besides  this  connected  chain  whose  links  seehi  indissoluble,  we 
have  found  that  an  entirely  dififerent  influence,  constituted  not  by  suffer- 
ings, not  by  any  thing  which  answered  in  the  room  of  punishment,  not 
by  any  thing  which  is  the  ground  of  pardon,  but  by  the  merit  of  obedi- 
ence, and  consisting  in  a  claim  to  a  reward,  obtained  the  gifl  of  faith  for 
the  elect 

Not  only  are  we  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  general  chain,  but  there 
is  something  in  almost  every  link  which  indicates  the  same  thing. 

(1)  The  measure  in  question  is  an  atonement  From  the  accepted 
use  of  its  English  name  I  draw  an  argument  To  atone,  is  to  make 
amends  for  an  offence,  that  the  offender  may  be  pardoned  as  he  is,  or  is 
capable  of  being,  not  that  the  appeased  may  fit  him  for  pardon. 

(2)  The  measure  is  a  cover  for  sin :  but  what  Ims  a  cover  for  sin  to 
do  with  securing  the  gifl  of  faith  ?  Where  no  sin  exists  God  is  not 
obliged  to  sanctify,  unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  covenant  When  no  sin 
existed  in  heaven  or  Eden,  he  ceased  to  sanctify,  because  he  had  promised 
to  continue  his  influence.  When  sin  was  actually  covered,  so  far  as  it 
bore  on  the  question  of  sanctiflcation,  that  is,  when  the  penalty  of  aban- 
donment was  taken  wholly  away,  he  was  under  no  obUgation  to  bestow 
the  gifl  of  faith.  One  hinderance  to  sonctification  was  thus  removed,  but 
no  obligation  to  sanctify  was  created.  And  this  is  not  all.  Tlie  mere 
cover  for  sin  could  not  even  render  the  gifl  of  faith  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  the  kw.  Somethinj?  more  than  the  absence  of  sin  was  required 
of  Adam,  afler  he  had  entered  upon  existence,  to  render  the  exertion  of 
sanctifying  influence  upon  his  heart  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law. 
He  must  have  a  positive  righteousness,  perfect  for  the  time  he  had  been 
in  existence,  and  the  influence  must  be  a  token  that  he  was  thus  fiur  tcp- 
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proved ;  for  the  moment  he  ceased  to  be  approved,  the  law  forind  the  in- 
fluence to  be  continued.  Afler  his  probation,  had  he  remained  fiutfaffa], 
the  influence  would  have  been  for  ever  granted  to  him  and  his  seed  as  flie 
reward  of  a  perfect  righteousness.  And  the  honor  of  the  law  required  that 
it  should  not  be  bestowed  in  anj  other  way.  The  same  principle  stin 
exists ;  and  as  men  have  not  a  perfect  obedience  to  show,  even  after 
the  sin  of  disobedience  is  covered  (including  all  the  disobedience  of  omis- 
sion itself),  they  can  never  be  sanctified  but  as  the  reward  of  Christ. 
After  sin  is  covered  a  defect  remains,  not  caused  by  sin  or  the  presence 
of  positive  evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  positive  good ;  and  that  defect  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  must  supply.  The  mere  cover  for  sin,  therefore, 
so  fur  from  securing  the  gifl  of  faith,  could  not  even  render  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  the  law.  It  could  only  remove  the  penal  bar  which  stood 
in  the  way. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  a  cover  for  sin  could  only  affect  the  relations 
of  moral  agents.  If  it  covers  sin,  it  only  covers  what  an  agent  has  done ; 
for  the  passive  have  not  sinned.  If  its  whole  effect  and  tendency  is  to 
cover  sin,  it  stretches  itself  over  none  but  agents,  and  exhausts  all  its  vir- 
tue uix)n  their  relations.  If  it  had  resi>cct  to  the  relation  which  sinners 
bore  to  the  law,  —  if  its  tendency  was  to  free  from  condemnation  and 
punishmcmt  in  a  way  not  injurious  to  the  law,  its  whole  aspect  was  upon 
agents ;  for  none  but  agents  bore  any  relation  to  law,  condemnation,  pun- 
islmient,  or  pardon.  No  relations  but  those  of  agents  could  possibly  be 
affected  by  a  cover  for  sin,  except  so  far  as  the  penalty  of  abandonment, 
which  agents  hod  incurred,  excluded  impressions  from  the  passive.  But 
even  this  indirect  effect  on  the  passive  was  produced  by  changing  the 
relations  of  agents,  by  removing  a  penal  bar  which  they  liad  raised  against 
themselves. 

The  cover  for  sin,  then,  could  touch  none  but  agents.  It  produced  all 
its  effects  by  changing  their  relations.  Of  course  it  was  designed  for  no 
other  puq>ose.  TVe  know  fix)m  the  shape  of  the  garment  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  It  was  never  provided  for  men  as  passive,  but  for  men  as  ac- 
tive. And  now  if  the  atonement  is  that  cover,  it  was  never  offered  or 
accepted  for  mere  recipients  of  sanctifying  impressions,  but  for  moral 
agents ;  not  for  men  as  active  and  passive  both ;  not  at  once  to  render 
their  sins  pardonable  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  gifl  of  faith ;  but  merely 
to  be  the  ground  of  their  release  from  both  parts  of  the  curse.  Be  the 
number  for  whom  it  was  offered  greater  or  less,  it  was  offered  for  them 
only  as  agents,  to  take  away  the  penalty  of  abandonment  which  they  as 
agents  had  incurred,  and  to  render  pardonable  the  sins  which  they  as 
agents  had  committed.  To  this  I  add,  that  it  was  offered  and  accepted 
with  an  express  understanding  that  it  should  be  applied  to  them  for  par- 
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don  onlj  when  as  agents  they  ahoold  believe ;  and  thus  the  ei\)oyment  of 
it  was  not  secured  to  them  as  passive  and  motionless,  but  was  c^usiiendcd 
on  their  own  act  as  a  nne  qma  non^  an  act  which  thoj  were  in  duty  bound 
to  perform.  The  oolj  qperatioa  which  it  had  on  the  elect  thcnutclvcs, 
besides  removing  the  penaltj  of  abandonment,  was  to  render  thoir  pardon 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  when  they  as  agents  should  i)orfbrm 
a  reasonable  duty  by  believing.  And  this  makes  it  out  to  ho  neither 
more  nor  less  (as  it  related  to  pardm),  than  a  provision  for  moml  ngrntn. 
No  matter  if  by  another  influence  that  effort  of  their  agency  was  8rcurc<l ; 
the  atonement  itself,  so  long  as  the  enjoyment  of  it  depended  on  their  own 
conduct,  was  a  mere  provision  for  moral  agents. 

(3)  The  atonement,  as  it  stood  related  to  pardon,  was  adapted  to 
come  in  the  room  of  punishment  and  to  answer  the  same  end ;  and  be- 
sides removing  the  curse  of  abandonment,  it  had  no  other  use.*  But  it 
could  not  answer  the  end  of  the  punishment  of  a  man  viewed  otherwise 
than  as  already  a  believer.  Faith  must  exist,  then,  before  it  could  accom- 
plish any  part  of  what  it  was  adapted  to  accomplish  in  relation  to  pardon. 
It  was  no  part  of  its  office  therefore  to  secure  the  existence  of  faith. 

No  substitute  whatever  could  answer  the  end  of  the  punishment  of 
continued  transgressors.  This  end  is  to  show  that  Go<l  will  punish  sin, 
and  to  avoid  the  evil  of  shielding  continued  transgression.  But  no  sub- 
stitute, by  protecting  Judas  in  his  mad  career,  could  convince  the  universe 
that  God  would  punish  sin,  or  prevent  the  evil  of  shielding  continued 
transgression,  but  would  accomplish  the  very  thing  it  was  guarding 
against.  There  would  have  been  an  end  to  bo  answered  by  thci  punish- 
ment of  men  (besides  a  literal  exercise  of  justice),  hod  they  repentod  and 
no  atonement  had  been  provided  for  them ;  and  that  would  have  lieen  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  law  by  showing  that  God  would  punish  sin.. 
That  end  of  the  punishment  of  the  penitent  and  refonn(*d,  the  atonement 
can  answer.  But  there  is  another  end  to  be  accomplished  by  punishing 
obdurate  transgressors ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  casting  a  shield  over  those 
who  continue  to  trample  the  law  in  the  dust  This  end  no  atonement  ran 
answer  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  such ;  for  tlui  mo- 
ment it  attempts  to  do  this,  it  accomplishes  the  very  evil  it  was  intended 
to  prevent.  All  that  an  atonement  could  do  that  was  to  answer  exactly 
the  end  of  punishment,  was  to  answer  the  end  of  the  punishment  of  a 
sinner  already  reformed.  It  could  have  no  influence  therefore  to  reform 
him«    As  certainly,  then,  as  the  cover  for  sin  (the  ground  of  acquittal  from 

*  I  lue  pmmhmeiit  here  for  that  part  of  the  thxeatened  evil  which  is  set  a«ide  by 
pardon.  The  nine  of  abandonment  was  really  a  part  of  paniBhmont;  bat  for  want 
of  another  term,  and  to  aroid  drcmnlocntion,  I  am  obliged  to  use  tii6  word  hare  In  tUs 
restricted  lenae. 
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the  curse),  besides  removing  the  penalty  of  abandoniiienty  eould  do  no 
more  than  answer  the  end  of  ponishmenty  the  atonement  could  not  Beeure 
the  gifl  of  faith.  And  its  being  adapted  to  .answer  the  purpose  of  the 
punishment  of  a  man  whenever  he  will  believe,  oonstitutes  it  in  relatioa 
to  him  a  provision  for  a  moral  agent 

But  the  theory  which  assigns  to  the  atonement  a  power  to  obtaia 
sanctifying  grace,  wanders  out  of  the  way  and  draws  in  an  influence 
which,  instead  of  answering  the  end  of  punishment  (for  the  merit  of 
one,  wc  have  seen,  cannot  answer  the  end  of  the  punishment  of  another), 
lays  claim  to  a  reward.  Tliat  merit  by  which  faith  is  obtained,  can  m 
no  degree  come  in  the  room  of  punishment  and  help  to  constitute  a  pro- 
vision for  moral  agents  in  relation  to  pardon. 

(4)  The  atonement  was  made  by  sufferings,  or  at  most  by  sufferings 
combined  with  the  testimony  of  obedience :  but  what  influence  have  suf- 
ferings, or  sufferings  and  testimony  united,  detached  from  the  merit 
which  claims  a  reward,  to  obtain  the  gifl  of  faith  ?  Or  to  look  at  the 
thing  more  generally,  how  can  suffering  for  another  what  he  deserves  to 
suffer,  make  him  holy  ?  To  intercept  a  stroke  aimed  at  another,  may 
ward  it  off  from  him,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  changing  his  heart? 

(5)  The  atonement  removed  the  legal  impediments  to  pardon.  But 
this  |K>sition,  which  will  be  allowed  to  describe  the  proper  office  of  the 
atonement,  does  not  carry  the  idea  that  it  removed  the  bar  which  unbe- 
lief raises,  but  the  obstructions  which  past  sins  have  caused  and  which 
faith  cannot  put  away ;  not  those  which  arise  from  rejecting  the  gospel, 
but  those  which  have  arisen  from  breaking  the  law.  I  shall  show  pres- 
ently that  this  was  all  that  the  nC3  of  the  Old  Testament  accomplished. 

The  influence  wliich  removes  the  legal  impediments  to  pardon  is  iden- 
tically that  which  is  the  ground  of  pardon,  and  becomes  the  ground 
merely  by  removing  the  impediments.  But  the  merit  which  secures  the 
gifl  of  faith  docs  not,  as  wc  have  seen,  answer  the  end  of  punishment  so 
as  to  become  the  ground  of  pardon.  Nor  does  the  claim  which  it  sup- 
ports on  God  for  a  gifl,  render  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
law.  The  gifl  itself  is  no  part  of  the  ground  of  remission.  In  the  pub- 
lic instrument  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  exercise  of  faith  is  made  the 
condition  of  pardon ;  but  even  that  is  not  the  ground :  much  less  is  the 
gifl  of  faitli,  and  still  less  can  a  claim  to  that  gifl,  or  the  merit  which 
supports  the  claim,  be  that  ground. 

If,  then,  tlie  atonement  is  that  which  removes  the  legal  impediments  to 
pardon,  and  thus  becomes  the  ground  of  remission,  it  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  influence  which  secures  the  gifl  of  faith. 

(6)  The  atonement  is  that  which  satisfies  God  as  Protector  of  the 
authority  of  the  law.     In  that  character  (and  in  that  only  can  the  satis- 
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faction  be  predicated  of  him),  he  was  satisfied  when  the  end  of  the  pun* 
ishment  of  believers  (and  of  men  in  no  other  character  can  it  be  said), 
was  so  answered  that  the  law  was  safe  though  they  were  pardoned. 
That  sati.<^faction  of  course  had  nothmg  to  do  with  making  believers.     It 
was  the  state  of  finding  the  safierings  to  have  answered  the  end  of  the 
punishment  of  men  (whether  applicable  to  the  whole  or  a  part),  viewed 
as  already  believing,  or  the  state  of  finding  the  sins  of  believers  pardon- 
able.   That  satisfaction  certainly  was  not  produced  by  any  merit  sup- 
porting a  claim  on  the  Father  for  an  influence  to  make  believers,  for 
they  are  already  believers.     Besides,  to  establish  a  claim  against  a  per- 
son, is  a  strange  way  to  satisfy  him  for  an  offence.     To  oblige  another 
to  satisfy  me,  is  not  to  satisfy  him.     It  was  not  merit,  as  we  have  seeui 
which  reconciled  remission  with  the  honor  of  the  law ;  and  certainly  it 
was  not  a  claim  to  the  gifl  of  faith  which  rendered  the  sins  of  believers 
pardonable.     Nor  could  it  result  from  that  satisfaction,  in  itself  consid- 
ered, that  faith  would  ever  be  bestowed.     Because  the  sins  of  believers 
were  pardonable,  it  did  not  follow  that  God  was  bound  to  make  men 
believe.     And  that  which  so  secured  the  law  as  to  make  the  sins  of 
believers  pardonable,  fully  satisfied  the  Protector  of  the   law.     If  the 
law  was  safe  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had  not  to  wait  for  a  claim  to 
be  established  against  himself  before  he  could  be  satisfied.     He  was  sat- 
isfied in  the  security  of  his  law  if  never  called  upon  to  bestow  a  gift  on 
men.     And  that  relation  of  things  which  satisfaction  implied,  was  com- 
plete though  none  were  ever  to  believe ;  for  though  none  ever  believed, 
it  would  still  be  true  that  believers  might  be  pardoned  without  injuring 
the  law. 

If,  then,  atonement  was  the  influence  which  satisfied  the  Protector  of 
the  law,  and  rendered  the  sins  of  believers  pardonable,  it  was  not 
atonement  which  secured  the  gifl  of  faith. 

(7)  The  gift  of  faith  to  the  elect  was  Christ's  reward,  conferred  for 
the  merit  of  his  obedience  "  unto  death,"  th&t  is,  for  making  atonement 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  set  up  between  the  atonement  and  the 
reward  for  making  atonement,  no  less  clear  than  between  a  day's  work 
and  its  wages.  And  there  is  an  equal  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  influence  of  the  atonement  and  the  claim  to  the  reward,  no  less 
obvious  than  between  the  influence  of  a  physician  upon  his  patient  and 
his  title  to  a  fee.  Atonement  exerted  its  influence  upon  God's  law,  and 
spread  itself  as  a  covering  over  sinning  agents;  the  claim  of  Christ 
exerted  itself  upon  God's  promise,  and  stood  related  to  passive  reoeirers 
of  sanctifying  impressions.  The  influence  of  the  atonement  was  a  cover 
which  men  might  carry  home  with  them,  and  wrap  around  them ;  the 
daim  of  Christ  remained  in  himself)  and  ooald  not  be  tnuuftrred.    TIm 
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itifluonce  of  the  atonemeDt  upon  the  elect  themselves  (allowing  them  to 
have  been  the  onlj  objects),  was  distinct  irom  the  chum  of  Christ  to 
their  renewal  and  oonsequent  salvation. 

But  jou  say,  all  this  b  not  what  we  mean.  We  admit  that  the 
influence  whidi  secures  the  gift  of  fiiith  is  no  part  of  that  which  an- 
swered the  end  of  punishment,  which  removed  the  legal  impediments  to 
pardon,  whicii  satisfied  the  Protector  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
ri'iuisHion  of  sins,  which  is  the  g^round  of  pardon,  which  spent  itself  oa 
the  rcLuioiis  of  moral  agents,  and  constituted  a  provision  for  them.  AU 
this  wo  admit,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  gift  of  faith.  But  then 
the  cover  of  sin  cannot  accomplish  its  end  till  sin  is  covered  or  pardoned ; 
and  it  cannot  secure  }>ardon  unless  it  obtains  the  gift  of  faith.  We  must, 
thort'fore,  give  the  word  a  wider  meanings  and  apply  it  to  a  suflicient 
|>art  of  Chrisfs  influence  to  secure  that  gift  But  where,  I  ask,  is  the 
authority  for  this?  Not  in  the  name;  for  that,  we  have  seen,  cannot 
dtH^ide  whetlier  the  thing  is  the  cover  of  sin,  or  only  a  cover  for  sin. 
Where,  then,  is  the  proof  that  atonement,  by  its  own  separate  influence, 
seizures  actual  pardon?  You  sny,  ^The  Hebrew  word  for  atonement 
siguifii^  to  cover ;  and  when  sins  in  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken  of  as 
atoniH.1,  the  moiuiing  always  is  that  they  were  covered,  removed,  never 
to  Ih«  chorgtHl  ou  the  person  who  committed  them.  A  transaction  whidi 
only  renders  it  iH)ssib]e  for  sin  to  be  pardoned  is  no  atonement,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.**  • 

This  is  a  point  not  to  be  passed  over  without  a  distinct  examinatioii. 
Kvery  oik'  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  knows  that  the  same 
wonl  runs  into  ditTerent  meanings,  presenting  some  general  analog  to 
the  origiiml  one,  but  going  cit  through  several  gradations  until  resem- 
bkuuv  is  almost  lo^:  and  that  two  or  more  branches  of  meoim^ 
LX^notimos  start  tmm  the  s^uno  root,  subdividing  into  ocher  nunifleatioDa. 
The  radical  me;uiing  ot^  ""cr*  the  Hobivw  word  for  aionemen:,  is  to 
eiwiT.  From  this  root  several  branoht*s  proeeeiL  oik.*  c(  whioh  relates 
1%)  atiwemenu  I  will  exhibit  thive  uses  of  the  word«  and  leave  i:  to  the 
n'OiWr  to  judge  whether  they  belong  to  the  some  brmoeh. 

1.  Is  is  used  in  its  primary  sense*  and  without  any  express  reference 
t«.^  the  typical  oxpioiions.  Thus  it  signifies  to  cover  or  bio:  out  a 
f\n'iMiant«  I>A.  ^S:  IS:  to  cover  or  bloc  out  sin  by  pordocu  Deu:.  21 :  S- 
:i  Chavn^  5v^:  IS.  Fs.  tV»:  iL  7S:  SS.  :i>:  ?.  Pror.  16:  ^.  I^jl  6:  7. 
2:^ :  14«  27  :  ;^«  Jor.  IS :  2;k     And  hence  it  is  used  f>r  a  dt^pc^itkiD  to 


iKk  S»  ^wo{%i.  ^"^^c^  wi:bL>«t  A  R^Nvaof  ^x*  *  *.t-ftf.     T\3F  i» 
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pardon,  a  merdfol  temper  and  oondnct  towards  offenders,  Dent  21:8; 
and  hence  for  a  reconciled  state  of  feeling,  Ezek.  16 :  63.  Is  it  certain 
that  either  of  these  uses  of  the  word  has  any  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  same  word  to  the  typical  expiations?  Supposing  the  English 
name  for  atonement  was  cover,  and  you  should  read,  ^'  Blessed  is  he 
whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered,"  would  you 
certainly  infer  that  the  term  in  this  verse  was  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  atonement,  or  had  any  reference  to  it  ?  If  not,  the  above  uses  of  the 
word  throw  no  light  oa  the  meaning  of  ^ID  when  applied  to  the 
atonement 

IL  It  is  nsed  in  two  senses  (evidently  borrowed  from  the  expiations, 
but  applied  to  other  matters),  for  a  means  or  operation  effectual  or 
ineffectual  as  the  case  might  be. 

(1)  The  general  idea  suggested  by  those  expiations  was  that  of  life 
offered  for  life  that  the  latter  life  might  be  preserved.  Whether,  that 
the  life  might  be  preserved  absolutely,  or  only  that  there  might  be  a 
provision  to  preserve  it,  to  take  effect  upon  certain  conditions,  was  of  no 
importance  as  respected  the  general  character  of  the  transactions.  In 
^ther  way  there  was  life  offered  for  life  that  life  might  be  preserved* 
This  was  enough  (whichever  way  it  was)  to  give  currency  to  the  use 

*  of  the  word  for  whatever  was  offered  to  God  or  man  in  lieu  of  life, 
whether  absolutely  or  otherwise;  for  it  was  not  the  absoluteness  or 
oonditionality  of  the  offerings  which  connected  them  with  the  word,  but 
their  being  in  one  way  or  other  offered  for  life.  Hence  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  a  ransom  given  in  the  room  of  life  to  cover  or  shield  life ; 
and  sometimes,  where  human  qualifications  were  not  necessary,  or  were 
supposed  to  exist,  the  ransom  is  contemplated  as  taking  absolute  effect ; 
Ex.  30:  2,  15,  16.  Prov.  13:  8.  21 :  18.  Isa.  43 :  3.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  supposed  to  be  fiiistrated  throng  some  imperfection  in  the 
character  or  state  of  him  for  whom  it  was  offered.  Job  36 :  18.  Ps.  49 : 
7.  Prov.  6 :  35. 

(2)  The  general  idea  suggested  by  those  expiations  was  that  of 
appeasing  wrath.  Whether  they  reconciled  absolutely,  or  were  only  a 
provision  for  reconciliation,  applicable  where  the  offender  was  duly 
prepared,  was  of  no  importance  as  respected  the  general  character  of 
the  transactions.  In  either  way  there  was  a  design  or  tendency  to 
appease  wrath.  This  was  enough  (whichever  way  it  was)  to  bring 
the  word  into  use  in  the  common  affiurs  of  life  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  the  English  term  appetm.   Gen.  32:  20.  Prov.  16 :  14. 

nL  It  is  used  to  denote  the  ceremonial  expiations  themselves. 
These  expiations  were  effectual  in  two,  and  only  two,  cases :  (1)  where 
no  fiiuth  was  required  or  wai  possible,  as  in  those  instaiioas  where  inanlr 

17  • 
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mate  tilings  were  ceremonially  purged,  Lev.  16:  20;  Num.  85:  8S. 
Ezek.  43 :  20,  26.   45 :  20 ;   (2)  where  faith  existed,  or  was  supposed 
hj  the  temporal  Head  of  that  nation  to  exist     I   the  case  of  individuals^ 
the  very  act  of  offering  was  a  profession  of  faith,  and  set  forth,  not  so 
much  the  abstract  power  of  the  atonement,  as  a  Christian's  approach  to 
God  through  a  Mediator,  and  the  success  that  would  follow.     When  a 
Hebrew  brought  his  lamb  to  the  priest  to  be  offered  for  his  sins,  it 
answered  to  a  Christian's  bearing  Christ  in  the  arms  of  his  faith  to  (Sod, 
and  saying,  Here  is  my  Lamb  for  a  burnt-offering.     And  that  reconcilia- 
tion will  follow  such  an  act,  is  what  no  one  denies.     Li  regard  to  those 
general  atonements  for  the  whole  congregation  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  turned  away  temporal  judgments,  let  it  be  remembered  that  thej 
were  offered  for  a  nation  of  professed  believers.     And  if  those  pictures 
of  the  real  atonement  could  turn  away  temporal  wrath  from  the  visible 
church,  it  only  taught  us  that  the  atonement  itself  will  turn  away  eter- 
nal wrath  from  true  believers.     Not  only  a  general  profession  of  faith, 
but  special  humiliation  must  combine  with  those  national  expiations  to 
give  them  any  effect     The  great  day  of  atonement  was  always  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer ;  and  without  these  accompaniments  it 
would  have  been  of  no  validity.     Lev.  23 :  27. 

Thus  where  a  real  or  visible  faith  existed,  the  ceremonial  expiations 
had  a  correspondent  effect :  but  did  they  always  accomplish  reconcilia- 
tion ?^  What  means  then  that  oath,  "  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli 
that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor 
offering  for  ever?"  1  Sam.  3:  14.  Could  they  ever  avail  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  visible  faith?  What  mean,  then,  those  terrible  reproofs: 
•*  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds.** 
"To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in 
the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  Who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hands  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations :  incense  is  an  abom- 
ination unto  me :  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies^ 
I  cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me,  I  am  weary  to  bear  them  ? "  Ps.  1.  Isa.  i.  And  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  these  expiations  did  not  reconcile  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees? 

Certiunly,  then,  the  ceremonial  expiations  accomplished  nothing  but 
where  faith  was  impossible  and  not  required,  or  where  it  was  supposed 
to  exist  Or  if  they  took  a  man  from  a  state  of  condemnation  and  recon- 
ciled him  to  Grod,  they  surely  obtained  for  him  the  gifl  of  faith.  The 
great  and  decisive  question  then  is,  did  the  ^d3  of  the  Old  Testament 
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obtiun  the  gift  of  faith  ?  It  certainly  did  not  Here  I  plant  mj  foot 
Show  me  a  single  instance  in  which  these  expiations  were  made  with  any 
such  intent.  Where  is  the  chapter  and  yerse  ?  They  were  never  offered 
to  procure  holiness,  but  only  to  obtain  pardon.  So  far  from  being  de- 
signed to  insure  faith,  they  always  supposed  its  existence,  and  had  no 
effect  where  it  was  not 

And  now  see  how  the  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  is  shaped. 
Because  the  ^&5  of  that  dispensation  reconciled  where  faith  was  not  nec- 
essary or  possible,  or  where  it  was  supposed  to  exist,  the  atonement  must 
reconcile  even  where  it  has  to  bring  faith  with  it  for  the  purpose.  And 
for  this  end  a  power  must  be  given  it  to  obtain  faith,  though  it  never  had 
that  power  in  one  of  the  instances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
though  neither  the  gifl  of  faith  naturally  follows  a  cover  for  sin,  nor  can 
merit,  by  which  the  gift  is  obtained,  constitute  that  cover  by  answering 
the  end  of  punishment  No,  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
lies  against  this  conclusion.  If  then  you  apply  the  name  of  atonement  to 
that  part  of  Christ's  influence  which  secunss  the  gift  of  faith,  you  contra- 
dict all  the  instances  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Bible.* 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  atonement  neither  insures  faith  by  its  own 
proper  influence,  nor  accomplishes  reconciliation  without  it 

The  great  mistake  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  confounding  the 
different  influences  which  meet  in  the  death  of  Christ  That  death,  in- 
cluding the  consent  of  the  Sufferer,  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  lights ;  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  as  the  highest  act  of  obedience.  And  yet  the  merit 
of  that  obedience,  as  constituting  a  ciaim  to  a  reward,  is  confounded  by 
the  writers  on  the  other  side  with  the  atonement  And  then  they  raise 
the  question,  whether  the  death  of  Christ  obtained  the  gift  of  faith  for 
the  elect,  and  thus  accomplished  actual  reconciliation.  We  ftilly  acknowl- 
edge that  it  did ;  and  thus  the  dispute  ends.  But  when  we  say  this  we 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  respecting  the  atonement  The 
merit  of  Christ's  obedience  **  unto  death "  certainly  obtained  the  gift  of 
faith,  and  in  union  with  his  expiation,  accomplished  reconciliation  for  the 
elect ;  but  merit  made  no  part  of  the  atonement 

Dr.  Owen,  and  other  writers  on  that  side,  constantly  bring  up  the 
question  about  the  death  and  ransom  of  Christ,  and  whether  redemption 
was  universal  We  certainly  have  no  dispute  with  them  on  this  point 
Says  Dr.  Owen,  ^  Redemption,  which  in  the  Scripture  is  XvtQmcfig  some- 
times, but  most  frequently  anoXvtQOHSigy  is  the  delivery  of  any  one  from 
captivity  and  misery  by  the  intervention  (Xvzqov)  of  a  price  or  ransom. 
That  this  ransom  or  price  of  our  deliverance  was  the  blood  of  Christy  is 

*  The  word  in  Bom.  5 :  11,  is  not  Bible  but  translatioii. 
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evident    He  calls  it  IwQOf,  Matt  20 :  28,  and  cerrclvc^or,  1  Tim.  2:6; 
that  is,  the  price  of  such  redemption. ''  * 

I  have  no  objection  to  all  this,  except  a  small  inaocuracj  in  the  last 
sentence.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  texts  referred  to  about  the  blood  of 
Christ  I  admit,  however,  that  redemption,  in  the  larger  sense,  is  oar 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  both  of  sin  and  death ;  that  it  was  aooom* 
plished  by  the  larger  ransom ;  and  that  this  ransom  is  sometimes  called 
the  blood  of  Christ.  But  hnQOPf  when  used  for  the  larger  ransom,  ex- 
presses more  than  ^b^D  did  when  Standing  for  atonementf  It  occurs  no- 
where but  in  the  above-quoted  text,  and  in  the  parallel  one  in  mark : 
^  The  Son  of  Man  came  —  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  ibr  many."  cem* 
Ivr^  occurs  nowhere  but  in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  ^Who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  But  the  kindred  wends  are  of  mors 
frequent  occurrence.  hrgQcocig  appears  thrice:  ^He  hath  visited  and 
made  redemption  for  his  people."  '^  All  them  that  looked  for  redemp* 
tion  in  Jerusalem."  ^  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  Luke  1 :  68L. 
2 :  38.  Heb.  9:12.  onoXutQaHJig  occurs  ten  times.  It  is  used  to  de- 
note redemption  from  Jewish  persecution,  from  the  pains  of  martyr- 
dom,  from  the  grave,  and  from  all  evil  at  the  last  day :  Luke  21 :  28* 
Bom.  8:  23.  Eph.  1 :  14.  4:  30.  Heb.  11 :  35.  The  other  passages 
are  as  follows:  '' Justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  '^Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom, and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  ^  In  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  ^  By- 
means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of — transgressions."  Rom.  3:  24. 
1  Cor.  1 :  30.  Eph.  1:7.  Col.  1 :  14.  Heb.  9 :  15.  The  correspond- 
ing verb  carries  the  idea  to  a  redemption  from  the  power  of  sin,  which 
^&:d  never  expressed :  "  Who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  miglit  redeem 
(ransom,  XvtQoaatizcu)  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people  zealous  of  good  works."  '^  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye 
were  not  redeemed  (ransomed,  iXvTQmdrire)  with  corruptible  things  as 
silver  and  gold  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from 
your  fathers,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot ;  who  —  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you 


•  galas  Electomm,  p.  174.    Falkirk  Ed. 

t  ^&!D>  when  meaning  a  ransom,  is  translated  Xurpov  by  the  LXX.  (Exod.  21 :  30. 
90 :  12.  Nam.  35 :  31,  32.  Prov.  6 :  35.  13  :  S).  But  this  Greek  word,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  term,  expresses  a  price  which  may  either  be  absolute  or  condi- 
tional. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  limit  it  to  the  absolate  sense ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
this  and  other  words  of  a  similar  natore  are,  nsed  in  a  lower  and  conditional  sense  in 
the  New  Teitament. 
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who  bj  him  do  believe  in  God.**  Tit  2 :  14  1  Pet  1 :  18-21.  Thesame 
idea  is  brought  out  where  the  hftgor  or  ranscmi  is  not  expresfied :  ^  Who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil 
world."  "  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  deanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ; 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish."  ^  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  [devote  myself  to  die], 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  John  17 :  19* 
Gal.  1 :  4.  Eph.  5:  25-27.  Thus  by  his  obedience  <^unto  death"  he 
obtained  a  right  and  claim  to  deliver  the  elect  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
by  sanctifying  grace.  Hence  it  is  said  to  Christians,  ^  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;"  (rifitjg  tfyoQiusdfjftiy  And  their  song  in  heaven  is^ 
^  Thou  wast  shun  and  hast  redeemed  (bought,  fijOQaacus)  us  to  God  with 
thy  blood."  ^  And  no  man  could  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  which  were  redeemed  (oc  tiyo^aafjiefoi)  &om  the 
earth.  These  were  redeemed  (tuoqaadrfiaw)  from  among  men."  1  Cor* 
6 :  20.  7 :  23.  Rev.  5 :  9. 14 :  3,  4.  Another  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.  ^  The  church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  (^re^c^ou^aro) 
with  his  own  blood."  ''Ye  are  a  chosen  generation, — a  people  for  a 
purchase  "  (hiog  Big  TteQutottiaiv)  ;  meaning,  says  Parkhurst,  ^  a  people 
acquired  or  purchased  to  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner."  Acts  20 :  28. 
1  Pet  2 :  9.  When,  therefore,  you  contemplate  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
whole,  including  both  expiation  and  the  merit  of  obedience,  it  did  recon- 
cile the  elect  to  God.  ^  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell,  and  (having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross), 
by  him  to  reoonc^ile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they 
be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven.  And  you  that  were  sometime 
alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy, 
and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight"  * 

*  CoL  1 :  19-22.  BeooncilUtioii  ia  never  ascribed  to  a  less  cause  than  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  whole ;  and  it  means,  1  think,  the  mere  destmction  of  enmity  between 
the  parties,  without  reference  to  anj  thing  positive,  except  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
This  noun  and  its  kindred  vert)  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
fourteen  times.  In  one  instance  (Bom.  5:11),  the  noun  ought  to  have  appeared 
where  atonement  is  used ;  and  in  one  instance  (Heb.  2 :  17),  the  verb  appears  where 
to  atone  ought  to  have  been  used.  Fourteen  times,  then,  these  words  ought  to  have 
appeared,  and  fourteen  times,  and  no  more,  the  corresponding  Greek  words  are 
found  in  the  Kew  Testament.  In  six  places  KoraXkaaffuiA  used  (Bom.  5:  10, 
twice.  1  Cor.  7:11.  2  Cor.  5 :  18, 19,  20) ;  in  four,  its  derivative  noun  Kora^Xay^ 
(Bom,  5:  11.  11 :  15.  2  Cor.  5:  18, 19);  in  three,  auroKanOXaomi  (Eph.  2 :  le. 
CoL  1 :  20,  21) ;  and  in  one,  dtu^Xaoaw  (Matt  5 :  24) ;  all  derived  tem  oA^otfOw, 
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We  can  now  understand  what  is  meant  bj  the  krger  Tansom  By 
giTing  himself,  devoting  himself  to  die,  and  activelj  laying  down  hb 
bloody  Christ  obtained  as  firm  a  claim  to  the  redemption  <^  his  elect  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  (and  so  from  that  of  death  through  his  expiation),  as 
a  man  could  have  to  the  release  of  captives,  who  had  paid  bj  contract  a 
mighty  ransom  for  their  redemption;  while  the  blood  laid  down  was 
that  out  of  respect  to  which,  as  the  honor  of  the  law  was  concerned,  tlie 
Father  consented  to  their  release.  These  two  parts  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  complete  XvtQOf,  A  ransom  has  two  influences  ;  it  supports 
the  claim  of  the  redeemer,  and  it  is  that  out  of  respect  to  .which  the 
holder  of  the  captives  lets  them  go.  *  Let  the  ransom  of  Christ  possess 
this  double  influence,  and  it  comprehends  in  its  matter  all  that  was  active 
and  passive  in  his  voluntary  death,  and  in  its  power,  not  only  the  whole 
efficiency  of  the  atonement,  but  his  entire  claim  to  that  reward  which 
consisted  in  the  release  of  the  captives  from  both  parts  of  their  bondage, 
or  his  perfect  right  to  sanctify  and  lead  them  forth  from  punishment. 
The  part  of  the  ransom  which  supported  his  cl^pdm,  was  the  giving  or 
sanctifying  of  himself,  as  it  is  expressed  four  times  in  the  above  quota- 
tions ;  but  the  part  which  the  Father  respected  as  the  ground  of  the  re- 
lease, was  the  blood  and  life  laid  down.    Thus  he  actively  ^*  gave  himself 

which  signifies  to  change.  Tho  caaso  to  which  tho  cfTcct  is  ascribed,  appears  onlj  in 
the  following  passages :  "  Wo  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son " 
(Bom.  5 :  10) ;  "  It  pleased  tho  Father —  (having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross),  hy  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  And  yon  —  hath  ho  reconciled 
in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death"  (Col.  1 :  19-22);  "That  he  might  recon- 
dle  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  "  (Eph.  2 :  16).  The  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  limited  to  the  destruction  of  enmity  between  the  parties  in  the  following 
passages :  "  Go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  ihy  brother"  (Matt.  5 :  24);  "  Let  her 

—  be  reconciled  to  her  l^usband"  (1  Cor.  7:11);  "In  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  some- 
times were  for  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace  who 
hath  made  both  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  one,  — having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 

—  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace ;  and  that  he  might 
reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  tlie  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  tliereby ; 
and  came  and  preached  peace  "  (Eph.  2  :  13-17) ;  "  It  pleased  the  Father  —  (hav- 
ing made  peaco  by  the  blood  of  his  cross),  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself. 
And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind,  —  hath  he  reconr 
died  "  (Col.  1  :  19-21 ) ;  "  Wliile  wo  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us ;  much  more, 
then,  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if 
when  we  were  enemies  we  wore  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  [from  wrath]  by  his  life  "  (Rom.  5  :  8-10) ;  "  Who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  die  word  of  recon- 
ciliation. Kow  then— we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God'' 
(3  Cor.  5 :  18-30). 
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for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,''  but  ^redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  [bj]  being  made  [passively]  a  curse  for  us." 
Gal  3:  13.   Tit  2:  14. 

The  lower  ransom  was  the  blood  of  Christ  laid  down  for  a  moral  agent, 
to  deliver  him  from  death  if  he  on  his  part  would  accept  the  offer.  ^  I 
exhort — that  —  supplications  —  be  made  for  all  men ;  —  for  this  is  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  wUl  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :  for  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  Gkxi  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  (avrihnQOf)  for  all."  1  Tim.  2 : 1-6. 
'^  Even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  (ayoQtoaafTa)  them,  and  bring  up* 
on  themselves  swifl  destruction."  2  Pet.  2 :  1.  The  latter  word  is  the 
same  that  expresses  the  purchase  of  believers  in  the  following  passages : 
^  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  '^  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  with  thy  blood."  ^The  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth."  The  higher  ransom,  then, 
is  tliat  which  effects  deliverance  from  sin  and  death ;  the  lower  ran- 
som is  the  means  of  deliverance,  dependent  for  its  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  men.  The  higher  ransom  comprehends  both  expiation  and 
merit ;  the  lower  ransom  b  nothing  but  the  atonement.  In  this  lower 
sense  redemption  was  as  general  as  the  means,  and  might  be  accepted  or 
refused.     Heb.  11 :  35. 

But  how,  if  the  whole  claim  of  Christ  rested  on  the  merit  of  his  obedi* 
ence,  did  he  purchase  the  church  with  his  ^  blood  ?  "  And  how  are  we 
^  redeemed  "  from  our  '^  vain  conversation  —  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot  ?  "  This  will  ap* 
pear  to  be  a  very  natural  figure  (for  **  purchased  "  is  certainly  figurative), 
when  we  consider  in  how  many  respects  the  blood  resembled  a  pecuniary 
price  It  was  the  thing  laid  down  upon  the  board.  It  was  the  very 
thing  which  he  was  commanded  to  lay  down,  with  a  promise  that  if  he 
would  lay  down  that  precise  thing  he  should  have  a  redeemed  seed ;  and 
by  laying  it  down  he  purchased  them.  What  gave  it  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  a  pecuniary  price,  the  thing  laid  down,  was  really  useful  to  the 
government  of  the  other  party.  And  there  was  a  reason  for  calling  it 
'^  precious,"  with  an  implied  comparison  with  other  prices  of  less  value. 
The  self-denixd,  which  as  the  test  of  obedience  really  created  the  claim, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  thing  laid  down,  just  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  money  paid  in  a  purchase.  Compared,  then,  with  other  tests  of 
obedience,  the  blood  supported  a  greater  claim,  as  of  a  thing  more  pre- 
cious ;  and  by  its  claim  and  self-denial  united,  it  resembled  a  vast  treaa* 
ure  paid  to  purchase  some  valuable  good.  It  had  another  point  of  resem- 
blance.   A  price  has  no  claim  till  it  is  accepted ;  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
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had  no  claim  separate  from  that  coyenanted  acceptance  which  the  merit 
of  his  obedience  procured.  That  merit  in  reality  created  the  whole  clainny 
but  it  did  it  by  laying  down  that  blood.  Here  lies  the  difference  from  an 
ordinary  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  the  money,  abstracted  from  the 
character  of  him  who  offers  it,  and  from  all  merit  in  laying  it  down,  coofr- 
mands  the  article.  In  the  other  case  the  blood,  abstracted  from  the  merit 
of  obedience,  obtains  nothing.  This  discrepancy  must  be  admitted  upon 
every  plan ;  for  who  will  say  that  the  blood  alone,  separated  from  the 
obedience  which  attended  it,  obtained  the  sanctification  and  pardon  <^  the 
elect  ?  The  blood,  though  it  went  into  the  larger  ransom  as  the  ground 
of  the  release,  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  claim  but  as  the  mere 
test  of  obcdieDce. 

The  only  difficulty  arises  from  our  being  said  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  power  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  the  unblemished  Lamb.  Hero,  yoa 
say,  obedience  is  distinctly  referred  to,  but  as  having  no  other  power 
than  to  qualify  the  Victim.  And  the  inferonce  is,  that  the  atonement 
itself  secured  the  gift  of  faith.  We  have  already  contemplated  the 
active  form  of  this  expression  (namely,  that  Christ  purchased  the 
church  with  his  own  blood),  and  found  no  difficulty  in  it ;  and  if  it  had 
been  added,  with  his  own  spotless  blood,  it  would  have  created  no  more 
difficulty;  for  that  was  certainly  understood.  Christ  purchased  the 
church  and  redeemed  it  from  iniquity  with  his  own  spotless  blood,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish.  We  see  how  by  a  slight  figure  this  could  be 
said  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  system.  Now  Peter  only  leaves  out 
the  Purchaser,  and  throws  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form,  and  with 
these  two  alterations  expresses  the  same  thing.  "  Ye  were  —  redeemed 
—  from  your  vain  conversation  —  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish."  Who  was  the  Redeemer  ?  Introduce  his 
agency  so  as  to  give  the  sentence  an  active  form,  and  how  will  it  read  ? 
Christ  hath  redeemed  you  from  your  vain  conversation  with  his  own 
precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  And  this  is  just  what  we 
had  before.  Peter  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  influence  of  Christ's  merit 
in  this  redemption  ;  but  using  a  passive  form,  he  had  no  way  to  bring  it 
in.  Had  he  expressed  the  same  idea  in  an  active  form,  he  might  have 
said,  Christ,  by  obediently  yielding  his  spotless  life,  claimed  and  accom- 
plished the  sanctification  of  his  elect,  and  obtained  this  reward  and 
influence  by  giving  '<  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  €rod 
for  a  sweet-smelling  savor.'' 

As  in  this  place  the  whole  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  passion  of  the 
unblemished  Lamb,  so  in  the  10th  of  Hebrews  every  thing  seema 
imputed  to  the  action  of  the  Priest ;  and  while  we  are  contemplating 
the  Priest,  he  at  once  becomes  a  King   (ver.  13).    It  could  not  be 
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expected  that  the  apostles  would  preserve  all  the  nice  classifications  of 
sjstematic  writers.  Hieir  business  was  with  the  multitude,  and  thej 
often  throw  the  subject  upon  the  imagination  and  heart  in  a  rich  and 
affecting  confusion.  It  is  not  from  such  insulated  passages  that  we  are 
to  gather  systems.'  We  must  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and 
build  ourselves  upon  the  anabgy  of  faith. 

Thus  if  jou  confound  the  influences  which  meet  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  ask  what  that  death  accomplished,  we  answer,  reconciliation  for  the 
elect  If  JOU  ask  about  the  higher  ransom,  that  redeemed  all  for  whom 
it  was  offered.  But  if  jou  ask  about  the  atonement  or  lower  ransom, 
that,  even  viewed  as  accepted  of  Grod,  4^^  no  more  for  the  elect  them- 
selves than  to  remove  the  curse  of  abandonment,  and  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  they  would  be  pardoned  if  they  would  believe ;  making  out 
thus,  as  relates  to  pardon,  a  mere  provision  for  moral  agents.  This  must 
be  the  limit  of  the  atonement  if  it  did  not  secure  the  gifl  of  faith. 

Whether  it  was  in  fact  an  atonement  for  all  (intentionally  or  others 
wise),  depends,  therefore,  on  the  question,  whether  it  had  these  two 
effects  upon  alL    But  for  this  question  we  are  fiot  yet  prepared. 


CHAPTER  VL 
THE  iCEANma  or  riohteouskess  as  connected  with  the 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  BELIEVERS. 

The  original  and  literal  meaning  of  righteousness  is  perfect  personal 
holiness.  Used  in  reference  to  the  subject  about  which  we  are  inquiring 
it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  gives  a  title  to  justifica- 
tion, not  of  debt,  but  according  to  God's  gracious  covenant,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  boasting.  Sometimes  the  term  seems  to  denote  that  which 
is  the  condition  of  justification,  but  more  generally  that  which  is  the 
ground.  The  manner  in  which  the  word  slid  into  this  use  is  obvious. 
Under  the  first  covenant  both  the  condition  and  ground  of  justification 
were  a  literal  righteousness,  or  unsullied  holiness.  That  was  the  natu- 
ral mode  of  justification ;  and  in  that  process  the  term  justification  was 
used  in  its  original  and  literal  meaning,  to  denote  a  legal  sentence  that  the 
person  respected  was  just.  Hence  it  became  a  familiar  truth  that 'a 
righteousness  was  necessary  to  justification,  and  bore  to  it  the  relations 
both  of  a  condition  and  a  ground.  When  the  new  method  of  accepting 
men  was  introduced,  it  was  natural  to  refer  to  the  former  inethod  as  the 
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flHdhurdt  and  to  borrow  its  terms.  The  acceptance  itself,  though  fiur 
Aqhi  bcn^  ks*^  ^"^^  caDed  jostificatioii ;  and  to  preserve  consistency, 
IImmI  whidi  is  the  ground  of  acceptance  (and  I  think,  also,  thai  which  is 
ttie  condition),  was  called  a  righteousness.  The  terms  thus  applied  are 
plainlj  used  out  <^  their  original  meaning ;  for  the  gracious  acceptance 
of  a  sinner  is  certainly  not  a  legal  process.  The  justification  is  not  bj 
works  of  the  law,  and  of  course  the  ri^teousness  which  gives  a  title  to 
It  is  not  a  legal  righteousness. 

In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  whatever  under  the  new 
covenant  gives  a  title  to  a  gracious  justification,  is  called  our  righteous- 
ness, and  the  man  who  possesses  it  is  denominated  righteous.  That  this 
is  the  case  the  following  passages  will  show. 

*^  Surely  shall  one  say,  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness ;  —  in  the 
Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified."   Isa.  45 :  24,  25. 

^  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.  —  But  now 
the  righteousness  of  Grod  [of  Grod's  ordaining],  without  the  law,  is 
manifested,  —  even  the  righteousness  of  Gkxl  which  is  by  fiuth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  —  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace.  —  Where  is  boasting 
then  ?  —  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law.  —  If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory.  —  But  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God 
and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that  worketh 
is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace  but  of  debt ;  but  to  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted 
for  righteousness.  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works;  saying. 
Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered :  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 
[To  impute  righteousness,  then,  is  not  to  impute  sin,  or,  in  plain  words, 
to  forgive.]  —  We  say  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraliam  for  right- 
eousness ;  —  and  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  —  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that 
believts  —  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also.  —  For 
Ihe  pitimise  —  was  not  to  Abraham  or  his  seed  through  the  law,  but 
Ikurough  tlu^  righteousness  of  faith.  —  It  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by 
|BV«¥H^.  —  It  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness :  now  it  was  not 
^ritlen  a^v  his  sake  alone  that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us  also  to 
^b(HM^  U  ^hall  bo  imputed  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our 
V^H>k  lih^a  the  dead ;  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was 
¥MK^  i^S^u  iW  our  justification.  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
iKkVV  V**^v  wUh  (UhI  thniugh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  —  As  by  one  man's 
^iH'ifht.^fcj^K^r^  IHMU^  were  made  sinners  [were  condemned],  so  by  the 
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obedience  of  One  shall  many  be  made  righteous  [shall  possess  that 
which  entitles  them  to  justification:  this  is  the  sole  idea,  and  makes  the 
antithesis  complete].  —  To  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of 
obedience  unto  righteousness  [unto  that  which  secures  justification  of 
life,  as  the  antithesis  requires].  —  The  Gentiles  which  followed  not  afler 
righteousness  [a  course  of  conduct  acceptable  to  God],  have  attained  to 
righteousness  [that  which  entitles  to  justification  or  acceptance  with 
God],  even  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith.  But  Israel  which 
followed  after  the  law  of  righteousness  [the  law  by  which  they  hoped  to 
be  justified],  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness "  [could  not 
be  justified  by  the  law,  or  hath  not  attained  to  the  rule  or  method  of 
justification.    Rom.  3:  20-28.  iv.  5:  1,  19,  and  ver.  16.   9:  30,  31]. 

"  A  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ :  —  for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain.  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  —  The  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham. — 
That  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  —  is  evident,  for  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.  —  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life, 
verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  —  The  law  was  our 
school-master  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  — 
Christ  is  become  of  none  efiect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified 
by  the  law.  —  We  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness 
by  faith."    Gal.  2 :  16.  3 :  and  5 :  4,  5. 

^  The  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God  and 
it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  was  called  the  friend 
of  God.  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only."   James  2  :  23,  24. 

The  gospel  is  called  "  the  word  of  righteousness,"  and  "  the  ministra- 
tion of  righteousness,"  in  opposition  to  ^  the  ministration  of  condemna- 
tion," because  it  reveals  the  ground  and  condition  of  justification.  2  Cor. 
3:  9.   Heb.  5:  13. 

From  these  passages  it  plainly  appears  that  by  righteousness  is  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  which  under  the  gracious  covenant  of  Grod  gives 
a  title  to  justification ;  a  title  in  no  sense  legal,  by  no  means  founded  on 
justice,  but  purely  of  grace,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  boasting ;  that  to  be 
"  made  righteous  "  by  Christ,  is  only  to  be  entitled  by  him  to  a  gracious 
justification ;  that  to  impute,  reckon,  or  account  faitli  for  righteousness, 
is  to  accept  it  in  the  room  of  a  literal  righteousness ;  that  to  impute 
righteousness  to  a  man  is  not  to  impute  sin,  in  plain  words,  to  forgive, 
or  in  a  larger  sense  to  confer  on  him  a  title  to  a  gracious  reward;  and 
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llttl  to  iaqnte  to  one  the  rigfateoasneas  of  Qiristy  is  merel j  to  justify 
or  treat  him  as  righteousy  on  aooount  of  the  rightrnninoss  of  the 

lliat  this  term  was  derived  from  the  first  covenant,  and  is  used  of 
course  under  the  second  in  a  figurative  sense,  appears  more  evident 
fiom  its  being  used  under  the  second,  as  under  the  first,  to  denote  both 
the  ground  and  condition  of  justification.     It  more  generallj  expresses 
the  ground,  which  is  no  other  than  the  atonement  and   obedience  of 
Christ  Isa.  42:  21.  45:  24,  25.  54:  17.   61 :  10,  11.  62:  1,  2.  Jer.  23: 
6.   33:16.    Dan.  9:24.    Rom.  5:  21.  10:  3-11.  l<k>r.  1:  30.  PhiL  3: 
9.     But  if  I  mistake  not,  it  sometimes  denotes  the  condition,  or  that  per- 
sonal qualification  which  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  graciously  accepted  in 
the  room  of  a  literal  righteousness.     The  sincere,  but  imperfect  obedi- 
ence of  Israel  (in  which,  however,  faith  was  unquestionablj  included), 
was   denominated   their  righteousness.     The  zeal  of  Phinehas  ^was 
counted   unto   him   for   [in   the   room  of]   righteousness."     Abraham 
"  believed  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  Gen. 
15:  6.  Dcut.  6:  25.  24:  13.  Ps.  106:  31.     It  is  several  times  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament  that  Abraham's  faith  (a  personal  qualification) 
was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness,  instead  of  righteousness,  or  as 
being  what  a  literal  righteousness  was  under  the  first  covenant,  a  condi- 
tion of  justification.     Circumcision  was  "a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith,"  or  a  seal  of  the  promise  that  faith  should  be  accounted  for  right- 
eousness, or  be  accepted  as  the  condition  of  justification.* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  as  under  the  first  covenant  both  the  ground 
and  condition  of  justification  were  a  literal  righteousness,  so  under  the 
second  covenant  the  ground  and  condition  of  justification  are  figura- 
tively called  by  the  same  name ;  not  because  they  ore  the  same  thing 
(for  then  justification  would  be  of  debt  and  not  of  grace),  but  because 
they  fill  the  same  place  in  the  matter  of  justification.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  undeniable  that  righteousness  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  which  gives  a  complete  title  to  justification  "  by  grace."  Of  course 
X\>  mako  one  righteous  through  Christ,  or  to  impute  to  him  the  righteous- 
IH^^  of  Christ,  is  to  invest  him,  not  with  a  personal  claim  on  justice,  but 
Xk'Uh  U  title  to  a  free,  gracious,  unmerited  justification  through  the  right- 
v^mwauv'iii  of  his  Redeemer.  It  is  to  secure  to  him  the  privilege,  not  of 
Wi^  ivuHideix'd  literally  righteous  (for  he  is  not,  and  God  views  things 
^  iWy  »n')i  but  of  being  treated  as  righteous. 

'¥W  ^trtutgi^st  figure,  I  believe,  in  the  Bible  to  countenance  the  idea 

«  H'^A  »K^Hi)U  Iw  thoojirht  that  this  opinion  is  not  warranted  by  the  passages  quoted, 
\  iJNftVt  ^^  wHiM^nd  fur  it,  as  it  is  not  material  to  any  part  of  the  system.  I  see  noth« 
41^  W^vxtf  „  unnstural  or  dangerous  in  it :  bal  the  evidence  is  before  the  reader. 
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that  believers  have  in  Christ  a  literal  righteousness,  and  a  real  claim  on 
justice,  is  found  in  Rom.  8 :  8,  4.  ^  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  Grod,  sending  liid  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condenmed  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  af)er  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit."  To  understand  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  the  connection  of  the  whole  Epistle.  In  the  first  five  chapters  the 
apostle  had  been  supporting  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law.  In  the  last  verse  of  the  third  chapter  he  had 
started  the  objecticm,  "Do  we  then  make  void  the  law''  as  a  rule  of 
life  ?  and  had  dismissed  it  with  this  brief  reply,  '*  God  forbid !  yea  we  es- 
tablish the  law."  In  the  sixth  chapter  ho  resumes  the  objection,  and 
shows  that  conformity  to  the  law  is  necessarily  implied  in  that  union  to 
.  Christ  by  which  we  are  justified.  In  the  seventh  chapter  he  pursues  the 
same  general  subject,  and  explains  the  end  which  the  law  subserves,  and 
the  relation  which  believers  bear  to  it.  The  eightli  chapter  opens  with 
an  inference  from  these  two  subjects  united,  namely,  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  the  necessity  of  holiness :  "  Tiiere  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  [the  gospel  has  de- 
livered me  both  from  the  dominion  and  condemnation  of  sin].  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  Grod, 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  As  thougli  he  Imd 
said,  all  our  past  and  present  sins  being  covered  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  all  the  defect  of  our  obedience  by  his  obedience ;  and  we 
being  brought  back  to  honor,  love,  and  obey  the  law,  or  as  he  had  said  in 
another  place,  to  "  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  law,"  and  to  ^  obedience 
unto  righteousness,"  chap.  2 :  26.  C :  16 ;  it  is,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
honoring  the  law  and  completing  our  title  to  justification,  as  tliough  the 
righteousness  of  the  law,  or  a  legal  righteousness,  had  been  fulfilled  in  us. 
No  other  can  l>e  the  meaning ;  for  it  would  contradict  the  plain  argument 
of  the  whole  Epistle  to  afiSrm  that  the  best  Christian  on  earth  i>osse8ses  a 
legal  righteousness,  or  has  in  any  way  the  righteousness  of  the  l«w 
literally  fulfilled  in  him.  Tlie  expression  is  obviously  figurative,  like 
that  in  which  the  same  apostle  speaks  €^  fllling  up  "that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  —  for  —  the  Church."  * 

•Col.  1:24.    Sonm-ha,rtAiltwrierwAji^gf(itingoTer1i^ 
the  righteoonkets  of  die  law  ftilillled  in  tu,  is  meiHil  no  mow  «h«  *••  ^^    ^ 
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Bnt  this  is  not  the  only  figaratiye  expreaaion  which  has 
literal  construction.    Indeed  the  practice  of  confounding  the  figurative  . 
with  the  literal  meaning  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of  mistake  that  it  deseirea 
a  particular  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

inSTAKES  ABI8INO  FBOM  DRAWINO  LITERAL  COKCXTTSIOKS  WROU 

FiaURATIVS    PREMISES. 

There  are  certain  figurative  expressions  in  common  use  in  the 
church,  partly  derived  from  the    Scriptures    and    partly  of   human 

righteousness  of  the  law."  Bat  the  connection  between  the  third  and  foniih  venef 
seems  to  intimate  that  the  atonement  had  something  to  do  with  this  fhlfilment  of  the 
rightooasncss  of  the  law  in  as. 

I  have  made  no  account  of  that  well-knovm  passage  in  the  85th  Psalm,  "Mercj 
aii4  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other ; "  became 
there  are  reasons  to  doubt  whether  righteousness  in  this  place  means  any  thing  more 
than  foitlifulncss.  Long  before  the  days  of  David,  "  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord," 
meant  those  dispensations  of  providence  which  manifested  his  mercy  and  tmA. 
Judges  5:  11.  1  Sam.  IS:  7.  But  in  consequence  of  the  more  express  and  ample 
covenant  engagements  with  David  and  his  house,  such  terms  are  more  fi!eqii0ntly 
found  in  tho  Psalms,  and  generally  mean  the  covenant  mcrcj  or  faithfulness  of  God. 
Ps.  5 :  8.  31:1.  35  :  24,  28.  36 :  6,  10.  40 :  9,  10.  51 :  14.  71  :  2,  15,  16,  19.  88 :  18. 
89:.16.  92:15.  103:17.  112:4.  116:5.  119:40,123,142.  143:1,11.  145:7. 
"  God  of  my  righteousness,"  appears  to  mean,  "  God  of  my  mercy."  Fs.  4 : 1.  69: 
10,  17.  "Let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness,"  that  is,  into  thy  £Eivor.  Pb. 
69 :  27.  "  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only ; "  that  is,  of 
thy  faithfulness.  Ps.  71 :  15,  16.  The  fruit  of  mercy  is  once  expressed  by  the  same 
term.  Ps.  24 :  5.  After  David's  time,  righteous  and  righteousness  were  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  other  prophets,  Ez.  9  :  15.  Isa.  41 :  10.  42:  6.  46  :  13.  56 :  1.  Dan. 
9 :  16.  Mic.  7:9;  and  the  practice  is  followed  even  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. John  7 :  18.  Rom.  3  :  3-7.  2  Thes.  2 :  10,  12.  2  Tim.  4  :  8.  Hcb.  6  :  10-20.  2 
Pet.  1:1.1  John  1:9.  A  fair  specimen  of  this  phraseology  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
following  passages :  **  God  [who,  it  is  stated  in  the  context,  had  bound  himself  by 
promise],  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labor  of  love."  "  If  vre  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  In  the  same  spirit  Paul  says, 
"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

This  explanation  of  the  passage  receives  considerable  support  from  its  structure. 
It  is  common  in  Hebrew  poetry  for  the  latter  line  of  a  distich  to  echo  the  sense  of  the 
former,  with  a  small  variation  in  the  words  or  their  order  for  the  sake  of  eaphony. 
On  this  principle  righteousness  in  the  latter  line  is  of  the  same  import  with  truth  in 
the  former,  and  exactly  answers  to  the  term  faithfulness.  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  fiutfafohiess  and  peace  have  kiMed  each  other." 
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invention,  which  are  calculated  to  present  to  the  imagination  in  a 
summary  and  striking  manner,  without  the  process  of  reasoning,  the 
general  influence  of  Christ's  mediation.  This  advantage  gives  them  (at 
least  a  part  of  them)  a  claim  to  be  retained  in  our  prayers  and  popular 
discourses.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  they  have  been  introduced  into 
logical  discussions  with  a  literal  meaning,  and  as  premises  from  which 
literal  conclusions  are  drawn.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  mistake. 

The  expressions  are  such  as  these:  that  Christ  purchased  the 
church,  that  he  paid  their  debt,  that  he  is  one  with  them,  that  their 
sins  were  imputed  to  him,  that  he  bore  the  curse  of  the  law  in  their 
stead,  that  he  satisfied  divine  justice  for  them,  that  his  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  them,  and  that  they  are  considered  righteous. 

It  is  said  in  Scripture,  ^'  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;"  and  hence,  as 
if  ransom  was  used  but  in  a  single  sense,  it  is  inferred,  ^  As  is  the 
ransom  must  be  the  release.  —  Were  redemption  universal,  salvation 
would  and  must  be  of  equal  extent.''  *  And  as  if  the  whole  was  a 
commercial  transaction,  it  is  alleged  that  just  enough  was  paid  in  a  way 
of  atonement  to  redeem  a  certain  number,  and  that  this  number  can 
claim  a  release  of  justice  itself.  "If  Christ  fully  paid  the  price  of 
redemption  for  all  and  each,  then  all  and  each  ought  to  be  saved,  and 
none  ought  to  perish."  f 

Because  Christ  answered  the  purpose  of  our  punishment,  men  have 
chosen  to  say  that  he  paid  our  debt ;  and  from  that  expression,  mani- 
festly 'figurative  and  of  human  invention,  they  have  gone  on  to  infer,  as 
though  the  whole  transaction  was  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  that  he  became 
the  Bondsman  of  a  certain  number,  and  brought  himself  under  obliga- 
tions to  law  and  justice  to  discharge  their  debt,  and  actually  paid  it  in 
kind ;  and  that  they,  as  exonerated  debtors,  have  a  claim  on  justice  to  a 
release.  ''  He  paid  the  full  debt  of  all  for  whom  he  was  Surety,  and  he 
secures  the  eternal  redemption  of  every  one  for  whom  he  made  the 
payment."  '^  He  did  not  undertake  to  see  their  debt  paid  and  satis- 
faction made  by  some  means  or  other,  as  bondsmen  commonly  bind 
themselves  for  their  friends  in  joint  securities  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
credit,  always  presuming  that  these  bonds  will  be  discharged  in  whole  or 
in  the  greatest  part  by  the  debtors  themselves;  no,  he  took  the  whole 
debt  and  the  whole  guilt  of  his  lost  sheep  upon  himself  alone."    "  He  that 

*  Sco  a  popular  little  book  entitled  Gtthtemanef  published  first  in  London,  and 
republished  in  Philadelphia,,  with  high  leoommendations,  in  1817  (containing 
extracts  from  many  writen),  p.  21. 

t  The  delegates  from  Zealand  in  the  Synod  of  Dort — Adt  of  J^fnod,  Part  UL 
p.  156. 
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Sir  ff-"fc*^  !]iHr«  •iebt;  makedt  k  bi» 
wiih  is  j»  it  ic  tn>re  hi*  41111  fiinHWBf  lidbc;  so  Chn^ 
S^wnsrr  llir  •«  aosw  amfie  Attn  hi*  owik  ami  «  was  f"»i«h- 
«Ur  Jfar  dH9i  M  df  diej  had  hceiL  his  awn  |iiii  tmml  saL*  Hie  *  ww  hdd 
m  Che  iSBe  <ihiigginii.  which,  we  wa<s  anikhs':  he  paid  die  suie 
thac  we  Si  owe;  die  «:use  or  pmuahmQic  which,  we  deserved 
inducted  wpaa  hkoL*  "^  The  igrand  t^oeaEiua  hiae  ia^  obr  wham  was  Cbrist 
i^vrety  ?  wfaeee  'idic  ^iid  he  poj  ?  wh«k>«  3*t!ihiiii  «fid  he  pracuze  ?  Lei 
die  eveac  detdare  diai;  iat  eestaunlj  GuExa  t&i  auc  <fie  h&  vain,  or 
fwrdiaae  iMirenuKe  aad  jec  kkie  die  price  he  pauL  or  aor  part  of  die 
purchaRe  he  BMaie;  iat  diki  wooLibe  eonoarj  od  aZI  dbs  rales  of  jnsdee 
aad  riffhteoiuBeas.*  "^  Hu  <ieadi  had  had  ao  rehiciaa  U)  us  had  hoc  oqt 
fin  h#^«»n  jandieallj  adjod^i  &>  be  his:  nor  caa  we  dbaDenge  an 
aeqniuaoce  at  the  hand  of  G*)d  fibr  oar  dehcsw  if  cher  were  aoC  oar  debts 
that  he  pavl  00  d^  cpms."  * 

It  n  jaid  in  Sehpcuze,  "* They  two  »hall  be  one  Aeslk:  ths  is  a  grad 
mj§UTj ;  bat  I  speak  coaeermn^  Chiin  and  die  ehnrdu''  Eph.  5 :  31, 
3^  And  hence  it  u  inferred  **  diat  diere  is  fodi  an  interenmmmiify  of 
lelatiofi  between  the  SaTioar  and  hi*  redeemed*  as  lbni»  a  just  reason 
for  regarding  them  as  one  in  a  federal  aad  legal  sense."  "  Another's 
act  cannot  be  mine,  either  in  prodt  or  loesy  if  there  be  not  a  l^al 
onenfi»  between  ua-"  t 

It  M  said  in  Scriptnre,  -*  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  feir  ns."*  ^  Who 
hoA  own  self  bore  oor  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.*  ^  And  mito 
tb^m  that  look  for  him,  $hall  he  appear  die  second  time  widioat  sin  onto 
talvation."  And  hence  it  is  inferreij  that  in  the  ere  of  law  and  justice 
he  wa(9  actoallj  a  sinner  bj  impatatioD,  bearii^  upon  him  hj  a  legal 
irannfer  all  the  fins  of  the  elect,  and  no  more ;  that  he  "^  took  upon 
him  their  penH>n«,'*  ^  sustained  our  persons  ;  "  ^  in  short,  that  sin 
ami  itA  guilt  were  legallj  imputed,  transferred,  or  transmitted  to 
him,  and  not  merelj  the  effects  of  sin  laid  upon  him.  ^  Jehovah  laid  or 
cafjA#;d  to  meet  upon  Christ  the  Surety,  not  the  punishment  only,  but 
the  inir|uitj  of  them  all.''  ^  Had  no  guilt  lain  on  him  he  might  have 
Aufff.red,  but  could  not  have  been  punished.  —  What  is  this  being  made 
sin  ?  Ift  it  ChnnVn  being  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ?  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  all ; 
It  notcH  alMO  his  being  under  the  guilt  of  sin."  ^  It  is  not  the  guilt  of 
ntn  (as  guilt  means  only  our  obnoxiousness  to  punishment),  that  was 
imputed  to  JesuH  Christ.  It  seems  not  proper  to  speak  so.  But  sin 
was  imputed ;  and  the  result  of  that  imputation  was,  guiltiness  in  die 

*  Gcthficmano,  p.  42,  55,  73,  91,  152. 
t  Ih'ul.  p.  fi6,  80. 
I  Ibid.  p.  49,  80. 
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eje  of  the  law  and  rindictiTe  justice.**  *'  Persons  wbo  are  bodtile  to 
this  doctrine  tell  ns  that  it  was  not  sin  itself  which  was  imputed  to 
Christy  but  the  effects  of  sin.  But  —  the  apostle  —  is  not  s|)eaking  of 
the  effects  of  sin,  hut  of  sin  itself.*  ^  The  transferring  our  iniquities 
upon  him  must  in  some  waj  precede  his  being  bruised  for  them,  which 
could  not  be  anj  other  way  than  by  imputation,  whereby  ho  was 
constituted  bj  God  a  debtor  in  our  stead  to  bear  the  punishment  of  our 
sin.  He  being  made  sin  for  us,  our  sin  was  in  a  sort  made  Itis." 
^  Unto  them  that  look  for  him,  he  shall  appear  the  second  time  without 
sin  unto  salvation.  —  If  the  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  there  must 
have  been  a  sense  in  which  when  on  earth  he  was  not  without  sin.  — 
If  these  and  similar  expressions  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  Christ*! 
dying  under  a  charge  of  imputed  sin,  and  of  his  suffering  the  penalty 
connected  with  it,  they  have  no  meaning  at  all."  He  sustained  ^  that 
cur^e  or  debt  of  8uff*ering  which  attached  to  those  on  whose  aooount  he 
became  a  Surety,  whose  sins  were  imputed  to  him,  and  with  which  he 
became,  by  his  infinitely  gracious  and  voluntary  consent,  legally  charge* 
able.'*  '^  Their  iniquity  itself  was  laid  upon  him  by  Qod  the  Judge  of 
all,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  holy  Father  as  justly  chargeable  with  all 
their  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin.  —  These  were  set  to  his  aooount 
in  law-reckoning,  and  laid  upon  him  as  their  representative.**  * 

It  is  said  in  Scripture,  ^^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ; "  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  he  suffered 
a  legal  punishment,  and  was  adjudged  to  it  by  law  and  justice  ;  a  pun- 
ishment the  same  both. in  kind  and  degree  that  was  duo  to  all  the  sins  of 
the  elect;  that  had  he  atoned  for  another  sin  he  must  have  suffered 
more ;  and  that  his  death  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pardon  of  one  of  the 
non-elect  ''  The  way  in  which  Christ  was  to  justify  many  was  by  bear- 
ing their  iniquities ;  but  if  he  did  not  endure  by  way  of  punishment  all 
that  these  iniquities  deserved,  with  what  propriety  can  his  bearing  them 
be  assigned  as  a  ground  of  justification  ?  Sin  is  sin  wherever  it  is  found, 
whether  on  the  sinner  himself  or  on  his  Substitute.  Its  being  transmit* 
ted  to  the  Substitute  does  not  lessen  its  malignity,  nor  render  punishment 
less  necessary.  The  sanction  of  the  divine  law  is  irreversible ;  it  will 
have  its  course.  Punishment  in  either  case  is  not  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
but  of  justice."  '<  Thai  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  death  of  unexampled 
sufferings  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  they  were  sufferings  to  which  he  be- 
came liable  as  a  Surety,  and  to  whi<^  in  virtue  of  his  own  voluntary 
engagement,  he  was  righteously  jud^  by  the  law  and  justice  of  God.*' 
•^The  sufferings  of  oar  blessed  Lord  were,  in  coosequenoe  of  hi*  own 

•  GeCh.  p.  If,  »,  M,  73, 109,  IM,  197,  IM,  160. 
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Tolantarj  engagement,  a  debt  due  to  divine  justice."    *^  Christ  hath  re« 
deemed  us  from  tlie  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  whidi 
he  could  not  have  been  without  the  imputation  of  sin,  and  his  enduring 
whatever  was  included  in  that  curse."    "  If  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
were  not  penal,  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  apostate  man.  —  What  will 
tliese  sufferings  avail  if  there  was  nothing  penal  in  them  ?    Mere  suflfer- 
mg  gives  a  right  to  nothing ;  suffering  to  be  expiatory  must  be  voluntary, 
and  endured  as  the  desert  of  imputed  sin."     ^  Christ  is  said  to  be  made 
a  curse,  not  simply  because  he  suffered,  but  because  he  was  adjudged  to 
his  sufferings,  that  thereby  satisfaction  might  be  made  to  the  justice  of 
God.     But  if  sin  were  not  imputed  to  Christ,  he  could  not  be  the  object 
of  punitive  justice  ;  for  that  is  strange  justice  that  can  be  satisfied  by  the 
sufferings  of  a  person  no  way  guilty  in  the  eye  of  justice."    "  Either 
Christ  suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  i.  e.  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of 
the  elect,  or  else  God  is  untrue  in  that  commination,  He  that  sins  shall 
die."     '^  To  imagine  that  sin  can  escape  punishment,  is  highly  dishonora- 
ble to  the  moral  government  of  Grod.     For  as  moral  precepts  are  a  tran- 
script of  the  holiness  and  rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  sanction  by  which  infinite  justice  has  guarded  these  precepts, 
should  either  be  annulled  or  relaxed."     "  To  me  it  appears  self-evident, 
either  that  Christ  must  have  sustained  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner, 
or  the  law  have  relaxed  in  its  demands."     "  If  the  curse  of  the  divine 
law  has  not  been  borne  by  Christ,  we  are  still  in  our  sins,  and  the  weight 
of  that  curse  will  sink  us  into  endless  perdition."     ^  This  satisfaction  is, 
however,  by  some  persons  boldly  denied ;  and  in  perfect  consistency 
with  this  denial,  it  is  said  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  punished :  for  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  doctriift  of  satisfaction  be  allowed,  punishment 
must  of  course  follow  ;  for  without  punishment  there  can  be  no  satisfac- 
tion either  to  the  law  or  to  the  justice  of  God."    "  The  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him.     How  else  could  his  heavenly  Father  [have] 
been  pleased  to  bruise  him,  for  whom  it  is  no  more  good  to  punish  the 
just  than  to  clear  the  guilty?"     "If  our  iniquities  were  not  laid  upon 
Christ,  his  sufferings  could  not  be  punishment,  and  therefore  not  satis- 
factory :  for  where  there  is  no  sin,  either  actual,  inherent,  or  imputed, 
tliere  can  be  no  punishment,  and  of  course  no  expiation  of  guilt.     It  was 
no  more  possible  for  God  to  inflict  penal  sufferings  on  Christ  while  con- 
sidered in  every  respect  as  perfectly  innocent,  than  it  was  for  him  to 
deny. himself."     "  It  has  been  asked,  may  not  God  punish  an  innocent 
creature  as  so  considered  ?  — God  cannot  but  approve  and  justify  an  inno- 
cent creature  as  so  considered;  because  the  innocent  creature  is  what 
God  wills  him  to  be  according  to  his  law,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
he  should,  under  this  consideration,  be  the  object  of  his  disapprobation.  — . 
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Hence  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  innocent  creature,  as  so  considered,  • 
cannot  be  impressed  with  a  piercing  sense  of  divine  vengeance  against 
sin.     A  perception  the  guiltless  creature  may  have  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  sin  demerits ;  —  but  this  is  not  attended 
with  any  anguish  or  pain  of  mind ;  for  it  is  only  a  sense  of  sin  as  charged 
or  imputed,  and  of  obnoxiousness  to  divine  displeasure  on  that  account, 
which  can  give  the  soul  uneasiness  and  torture.     Each  of  these  things 
enter  into  the  very  nature  of,  and  are  essential  to,  divine  punishment. 
Surely  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Grod  approves  of  any  whom  he  pun- 
ishes, that  is  to  say,  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  his  act  of  punishing ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  a  creature  under  the  same  consideration  should 
be  the  object  of  divine  condemnation  and  justification ;  for  these  are  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  ideas  if  any  such  there  be.     Nor  can  Grod  impress  the 
mind  of  a  creature  with  a  painful  sense  of  his  wrath,  who  is  not,  under 
any  consideration,  the  object  of  his  displeasure."     "  What  God  hates  in 
man  he  cannot  do  himself.     Nothing  is  the  object  of  God*s  displeasure 
but  what  is  contrary  to  the  divine  nature.     To  punish  the  innocent  is 
disapproved  of  God,  because  it  is  a  dreadful  violation  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  essential  righteousness  and  justice 
of  God.     It  being  so,  he  cannot  condemn  and  punish  without  a  righteous 
charge  and  imputation  of  the  ofience.''     ^  Unless  the  guilt  of  our  iniqui- 
ties, or  the  law  obligation  to  punishment  for  them,  had  been  judicially 
charged  upon  him,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  could  not  by  any  rule  of  jus- 
tice have  borne  their  punishment ;  for  in  the  order  of  justice  our  sins 
must  first  be  supposed  to  be  placed  to  his  account,  to  answer  for  them, 
before  he  could  undergo  the  proper  punishment  due  to  them ;  since  di- 
vine justice  can  no  more  punish  the  entirely  and  in  all  respects  guiltless, 
than  clear  the  guilty."     "'  Our  Lord's  death  was  penal,  and  the  vindictive 
cause  of  it  was  the  judicial  hand  of  Grod :  the  same  hand  avenges  sin 
that  imputes  it ;  the  imputation  of  sin  and  the  punishment  of  it  always 
following  one  another,  as  do  the  non-imputation  of  it  and  an  exemption 
from  guilt  and  penalty."     ^  How  could  Christ  die  if  he  were  not  a  repu- 
ted sinner  P    Had  he  not  first  had  a  relation  to  our  sin,  he  could  not  in 
justice  have  undergone  our  punishment.     He  must  in  the  order  of  justice 
be  supposed  a  sinner  really  or  by  imputation.     It  is  as  much  against 
divine  justice  to  infiict  punishment  where  there  is  no  sin,  as  it  is  to  spare 
the  ofi^ender.  —  Though  the  first  designation  of  the  Redeemer  to  a  surety- 
ship or  sacrifice  for  us  was  an  act  of  Grod's  sovereignty,  yet  the  inflicting 
punishment  afVer  that  designation  and  our  Saviour's  acceptance  of  it,  was 
an  act  of  God's  justice.     Had  that  been  justice  or  injustice  to  Christ,  to 
lay  his  wrath  upon  the  Son  of  his  love,  one  whose  person  was  always 
dear  to  him,  always  pleased  him,  had  he  not  stood  as  a  sinner  juridically 
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in  our  stead  ?  "    ^  If  Christ  hath  been  made  a  corse  for  ns, — he  mmt 
then  have  the  violation  of  the  law  imputed  to  him ;  otherwise  the  curse 
of  it  could  not  in  justice  have  been  inflicted  upon  him.    To  inflict  the 
curse  or  penalty  of  the  law  upon  one  no  ways  diargeable  with  the  viola- 
tion of  ity  is  contrary  to  the  justice  both  of  God  and  man."    *^  What  is 
punishment  but  the  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law  for  the  violation  of 
its  precepts  ?    And  if  the  law  could  righteously  inflict  on  the  person  of 
Manasseh  a  degree  of  punishment  proportioned  to  his  guilt  (for  without 
a  proportion  between  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  justice  is  not  satisfied), 
the  Substitute  of  Manasseh  must  bear  the  same  punishment,  or  how 
could  he  be  said  to  sufler  in  his  stead  ? "     *^  They  are  in  some  degree 
guilty  of  this  [depreciating  the  sufferings  of  Christ],  who  will  by  no 
means  allow  that  Christ  bore  the  idem,  the  same  death,  the  same  curse, 
that  was  threatened  in  the  law  as  due  to  sin.  —  What  was  that  part  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law  that  was  gone  out  against  sin,  which  he  did  not  sub- 
mit to  ?  —  Has  the  law  any  thing  more  dreadful  in  all  its  stores  than  the 
wrath  of  God  ?    And  who  ever  bore  this  if  the  blessed  Jesus  did  not  ?  " 
**  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  —  has  —  suffered  all  that  I  was  condemned 
to  sustain."     ^  It  appears  past  contradiction  that  the  Redeemer  put  him- 
self in  the  very  place  where  the  redeemed  stood,  and  took  upon  him  that 
very  curse  which  they  were  bound  under."     "  Did  we  deserve  one  pun- 
ishment and  Christ  undergo  another  ?     Was  it  the  sentence  of  the  law 
that  was  executed  on  him,  or  was  it  some  other  thing  that  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  ?  "    "  Mention  is  everywhere  made  of  a  commutation  of  persons, 
the  just  suffering  for  the  unjust,  the  Sponsor  for  the  offender  (his  name 
as  a  Surety  being  taken  into  the  obligation,  and  the  whole  debt  required 
of  him) ;  but  of  a  change  of  punishment  there  is  no  mention  at  all  * 
"  Surely  whatever  could  have  been  justly  inflicted  on  the  sinner  himself^ 
must  be  borne  by  him  who  shall  pay  the  price  of  his  release."    "  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  redemption  price  paid  should  bear  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  redeemed,  and  to  the  guilt  and 
punishment  from  which  they  are  redeemed  ;  or  else  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  legal  redemption."     "  If,  therefore,  a  thousand  delinquents,  in- 
volved in  different  degrees  of  guilt,  are  justly  liable  to  suffer  in  their  own 
persons  the  punishment  due  to  their  various  enormities ;  surely  it  must 
be  self-evident  that  if  the  guilt  of  these  enormities  be  laid  upon  Christ  as 
their  Substitute,  and  he  suffer  in  their  stead,  he  must  bear  the  same  pun- 
ishment.    If  tills  be  denied,  and  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lord  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  those  delinquents,  the  law  of  God  must  have  relaxed  in 
the  infliction  of  its  curse,  which  as  a  moral  institute  was  impossible." 
^  I  am  convinced  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  guilt  of  the  many  sinners  he  had  undertaken  to  redeem,  and  that 
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had  die  unworthy  objects  of  his  merciful  regard  been  more  numerous, 
these  blessings  would  have  likewise  been  augmented."  ^  If  our  blessed 
Lord  would  not  have  suffered  more  had  the  number  to  be  saved  been 
much  greater  than  it  eventuaUj  will  be,  why  should  he  have  suffered  so 
much  as  he  actually  did  suffer  ?  —  Infinite  justice  will  never  inflict  the 
least  degree  of  undeserved  punishment''  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
compassionate  Redeemer  suffered  less  than  the  delinquents  who  are 
redeemed  would  themselves  have  suffered,  is  not  to  magnify  the  riches 
of  his  dying  love  nor  to  h(mor  his  atonement.  And  to  say  that  these 
sufferings  are  sufficient  for  ten  times  the  number  is  to  confound  all  our 
ideas  of  distributive  justice."  ^  The  greater  the  sin  of  the  elect  was,  the 
more  Christ  suffered ;  the  greater  their  debt  was,  the  more  he  paid.'' 
**  If,  as  you  suppose,  our  blessed  Lord  have  suffered  enough  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  how  happens  it  that  all  are  not  saved  ?  "  '^  The  more  I 
reflect  on  this  highly  interesting  and  important  subject,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  were  in  every  respect 
commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  justice ;  —  that  the  divine  law  to 
which  he  voluntarily  became  amenable,  did  not  relax  in  any  of  its  de- 
mands ;  that  he  did  not  endure  a  single  pang  more  than  it  could  have 
rigl^teously  inflicted  on  the  sinners  themselves ;  and  that,  in  effecting 
their  redemption,  he  did  not  suffer  one  less."  ''The  punishment  he 
suffered  was  in  value  and  measure  answerable  to  all  the  sins  of  all  the 
elect,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  the  Godhead  supporting  the  manhood 
that  it  might  be  able  to  bear  and  overcome  the  whole  burden  of  the 
wrath  of  God."  **  These  sufferings  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  or  they  were  not  If  indispensably  necessary,  a 
greater  degree  of  suffering  could  not  righteously  be  inflicted  than  was 
requisite  for  that  end,  or  in  other  words,  than  was  needful  to  answer  the 
claims  of  justice.  And  if  these  sufferings,  as  to  duration  and  intenseness, 
were  absolutely  requisite  for  the  deliverance  of  the  elect  from  final  ruin, 
how  is  the  benefit  of  these  sufferings  to  extend  to  those  who  make  no 
part  of  that  number  ?  For  if  our  blessed  Lord  endured  more  than  the 
least  possible  degree  of  suffering,  that  suffering  could  not  be  the  result 
of  mere  sovereignty  in  him  who  will  minister  judgment  to  the  people  in 
righteousness,  but  the  apportioned  desert  of  imputed  sin.  It  is  repug-^ 
nant  to  every  principle  of  justice  to  suppose  that  these  sufferings  exceeded 
the  demerit  for  which  they  were  inflicted,  and  not  less  so  to  imagine  tliat 
the  merit  of  those  sufferings  extended  to  sin  that  it  never  expiated." 
^  I^  therefore,  Christ  suffered  for  those  that  perish,  he  must  have  effected 
their  redemption ;  but  if  he  did  not  sufier  for  them,  he  must,  unless  a 
part  be  equal  to  the  whole,  have  suffered  less  than  he  would  have  done 
had  the  weight  of  their  suflSsrings  been  added  to  what  he  endured.''    ^IF 
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his  precious  blood  as  the  price  was  sufficient  to  make  expiation  for  the 
sins  and  transgressions  of  all  men,  and  all  are  not  saved,  how  is  impetni- 
tion  and  application  of  the  some  latitude  ? "  *^  Such,  it  has  been  esad, 
was  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  one  drop  would  haTO 
been  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  But  for  this  notkn 
there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  It  is  incompatible  with  the  honcHr  of  dK- 
Tine  justice  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  Christ"  "  To  contend 
that  because  infinite  merit  attached  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  theae 
sufferings  must  of  necessity  be  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  is  to 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL''  ^  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  though 
our  blessed  Lord  died  intentionally  for  the  elect  only,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  redundancy  of  merit  in  his  death  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  all 
men.  Tliis  I  considered  as  a  mistake."  ^  So  far  from  there  being  a 
redundancy  of  merit  connected  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  safficienfe 
for  the  redemption  of  all  men,  that  the  want  of  it  renders  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  non-elect  indispensably  requisite."  ^  That  our  divine  Jesna 
eould  have  redeemed  ten  thousand  worlds  if  in  the  everlasting  covenant 
he  had  been  constituted  the  federal  Head,  and  had  become  the  Surety  of 
these  worlds,  is  cheerfully  granted."  ^'  Yet  we  cannot  perceive  any  solid 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  propitiatory  sufferings  are  sufficient  for  the 
expiation  of  sins  which  he  did  not  bear."  ^  For  had  our  blessed  Lord 
suffered  ten  thousand  deaths  without  federal  relation  to  mankind,  the 
blood  he  shed  would  have  been  equally  precious,  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  available  for  the  redemption  of  a  single  individuaL"  ^  As,  there- 
fore, the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  were,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
voluntary  engagement,  a  debt  due  to  divine  justice,  the  degree  of  suffer- 
ing could  not  righteously  exceed  the  demerit  for  which  it  was  inflicted : 
nor  could  the  merit  of  that  suffering  extend  to  those  whose  sins  he  never 
bore,  whom  he  never  intended  to  save,  and  for  whom  therefore,  he  could 
not  justly  suffer."  **■  If  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  number  to  be  saved,  I  think  particular  redemption,  and  the 
doctrines  connected  with  it  cannot  be  successfully  defended."  * 

From  these  principles,  and  because  it  is  said,  ^  The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  aU,**  it  is  inferred  that  the  law  was  literaDy  exe- 
cuted upon  Christ,  and  that  justice  was  literaUy  satisfied  in  his  death ; 
80  that  those  for  whom  he  died  cannot  justly  be  punished  again,  but  maj 
claim  a  release  of  justice  itself.  And  because  he  is  said  to  have  been 
made  sin  for  us,  ^  that  we  might  be  made  tlie  righteousness  of  God  in 
him,"  it  is  inferred  that  the  righteousnesss  of  Christ  is  legally  imputed  to 

•  Gcdl.  p,  S.  9.  ».  30.  31.  »,  54.  ».  Sr.  40,  41.  43.  43,  45.  51.  53.  5S,  54.  57,  59, 
60,  67.  6Jt,  71,  «,  «t.  S4,  90.  106,  lOT.  111.  140.  144.  145.  l49.  150.  151,  153^  IM^ 
IS5, 156, 16D.  161.  Itt,  16*,  167. 16S.  169, 170,  171,  IS4,  ISX 
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the  elect,  and  that  thej  are  considered  righteous  in  the  eye  hoth  of  law 
and  justice,  and  that  too  (if  I  understand  the  writers),  not  as  believers, 
but  as  mere  elect  ^  Christ  and  the  elect  are  so  united  that  what  he  did 
for  them  was  reckoned  by  justice  itself  accountable  to  the  behoof  and 
concernment  of  each  elected  person,  as  much  as  if  every  one  of  them 
had  completely  satisfied  justice  in  their  own  persons :  —  and  —  the  fact 
of  this  union,  when  reduced  to  practical  and  personal  application,  secures 
the  existence  of  genuine  holiness  and  virtue.''  ^  Faith  and  repentance 
are  bestowed  upon  and  wrought  in  these  persons,  not  as  conditions,  but 
as  blessings,  of  that  covenant."  "  If  divine  justice  be  perfectly  satisfied 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  if  it  could  ever  say,  it  is  enough  ;  it  could 
not  stand  with  the  same  justice  still  to  infiict  punishmenL"  ^  He  who  as 
the  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  must  always  do  right,  is  said  to  justify 
the  ungodly,  —  and  that  out  of  justice,  so  that  he  is  just  in  forgiving  sin. 
Mercy  erects  her  throne  upon  the  basis  of  justice,  and  both  equally  pre- 
side at  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  when  he  pronounces  the  sentence  of 
absolution."  ''Redemption  is  either  valid  or  invalid.  If  it  be  valid, 
then  it  will  answer  for  the  persons  redeemed  by  it  to  their  deliverance 
from  curse  and  condemnation ;  or  else  divine  justice  might  be  charged 
with  injustice  in  exacting  a  debt  first  from  the  Surety  and  then  from  the 
principaL"  ^  If  Christ  was  punished  in  his  sufferings,  he  bore  either  a 
part  of  that  punishment  to  which  we  were  obnoxious,  or  the  whole. — If 
be  bore  the  whole,  let  such  who  conceive  that  God  punishes  those  for 
whom  he  died,  vindicate  and  clear  his  justice  in  so  doing  if  they  are 
able."  ^  The  justice  of  God  renders  their  salvation  absolutely  certain ; 
because  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  first  principles  of  equity  to 
punish  in  their  own  persons  those  for  whose  sins  Christ  hath  made 
ample  satisfaction.  —  A  price  being  paid,  it  is  unjust  to  detain  that  for 
which  it  is  paid."  ^  They  for  whose  sins  complete  satisfaction  has  once 
been  made  to  the  justice  of  Grod  by  the  Mediator,  cannot  be  arrested  by 
the  justice  of  Gk>d  and  bound  over  to  an  ulterior  satisfaction  for  the  same 
sins."  And  therefore  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ''justice  "  of  Grod  ;  as  on  that  supposition  "  he  received  full  sat- 
isfaction from  the  Son,  and  yet  does  not  admit  all  to  favor."  "  Almighty 
God,  in  the  justification  of  a  believing  sinner,  is  not  only  gracious  and 
merciful,  but  just  and  righteous  in  the  most  exalted  degree.  The  design 
and  end  of  Grod  in  exacting  satisfaction  from  Christ  was  to  declare  his 
righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sin.  But  the  apostle  would  have  us 
take  notice  that  our  justification  is  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  mercy  • 
and  that  God,  as  he  is  a  just  Grod,  cannot  condemn  the  believer,  since 
Christ  has  satisfied  for  his  sins."  "  The  righteousness  by  which  we  are 
justified  before  God  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  our  own  in  a  way  of 
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right,  as  Adam's  sin  also  was,  though  performed  in  the  person  of  another. 
Christ  and  Adam  being  parallels  in  their  head-ship,  the  impatation  of 
the  one's  guiltiness  and  the  other^s  righteousness  is  righteously  applied 
to  their  respective  seeds.  And  this  was  the  main  end  of  the  Lord's 
putting  those  he  would  justify  into  Christ,  that  he,  being  made  sin  and  a 
curse  for  them,  they  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him, 
and  so  Gk>d  might  be  just  in  justifying  them.  If  the  elect  had  not  been 
in  Christ,  the  satisfaction  he  undertook  for  sinners  could  not  have  availed 
them.  As  Adam's  sin  would  not  have  been  ours  if  not  in  him,  so  nei- 
ther the  righteousness  of  Christ  if  not  in  him.  Divine  justice  could  not 
have  punished  him  for  us  nor  absolved  us  through  him."  ^  The  doc- 
trine of  general  redemption  —  seems  to  tax  God  of  injustice,  as  not  dis- 
charging those  whose  transgressions  are  answered  for  by  their  Surety ; 
or  else,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  nu^e  a  dis- 
charge due  to  them."  ^  The  Socinians  expressly  oppose  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  plead  for  a  participation  of  its  effects 
or  benefits  only.  But  to  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is, 
his  obedience  and  sufferings,  are  imputed  to  us  only  as  to  their  efiects, 
is  to  say  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  them  and  no  more,  but  impatation 
itself  is  denied."  Christ  ^  did  not  die  as  a  Sponsor  in  the  place  of  the 
reprobate :  —  for  otherwise  they  cannot  justly  be  punished ;  dnce  God 
cannot  punish  one  sin  twice,  once  in  Christ  and  once  in  them  that  per- 
ish, of  whom  he  exacts  his  due  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing."  **  Christ 
was  not  an  Undertaker  for  a  people  under  any  general  notions  or  quali- 
fications (such  as  them  that  should  believe  on  him,  or  the  like),  not 
knowing  definitely  who  the  persons  were;  but  he  was  Surety  and 
Undertaker  only  for  the  elect"  ^  He  died  not  at  uncertainties,  nor  laid 
down  his  life  at  a  venture,  that  some  might  be  saved  if  they  would ;  bat 
his  intention  is  fixed :  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  for  his  church, 
for  his  people."  ^  He  bore  the  guilt  of  no  others  than  those  to  whom 
he  is  a  Head,  who  are  his  body,  and  for  whom  he  became  a  Surety. 
For  that  was  the  foundation  on  which  sin  was  imputed  to  him:  and 
therefore  the  sins  of  such  persons  only  were  imputed  to  him  who  are 
related  to  him  as  members."  Thus  the  elect,  not  under  the  aspect  of 
believers,  but  as  mere  elect,  were  his  body,  his  member^  one  in  law 
with  him,  and  made  so  before  he  suffered  for  them ;  and  it  would  have 
been  unjust  for  him  to  have  suffered  for  others.* 

What  bearing  these  sentiments  have  on  the  limitation  of  the  atonement, 
will  sdll  more  distinctly  appear  by  the  following  quotations.     '"That 

•  (MtL  p.  13,  U,  37,  65,  66,  79.  80, 81,  33.  97.  101.  110.  113,  115. 116.  117,  166, 
173.  Alio  die  delegttes  from  Getdeis  and  Emden.  and  the  l>iitch  Professors,  in  the 
Sjnod  of  Doit.— ilefi  pf^Sftod^  ¥nt  IL  p.  154, 155 ;  Ftet  IIL  p.  133,  131. 
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there  is  as  trolj  a  federal  relation  between  Christ  and  the  members  of 
his  mystical  bodj,  the  chorch  [the  elect  antecedent  to  their  faith],  as 
there  was  between  Adam  and  his  natural  descendants,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  manifest :  and  it  is  this  federal  relation  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  imputation  of  their  sins  to  Christ  But  according  to  the 
sentiments  opposed,  —  no  such  relation  ever  existed ;  there  was  no  real 
imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  nor  any  proper  punishment  inflicted  on  him 
for  it:  consequently  the  penal  sanction  of  the  law,  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  saved,  has  never  been  endured.  For  were  these  important  facts 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  redemption  must  of  necessity  be  lim- 
ited ;  because  no  one  could  righteously  perish  for  whose  sins  plenary  sat- 
isfaction had  been  made  to  divine  justice."  ^  They  insist  that  what  Christ 
paid  for  our  redemption  was  not  the  same  with  what  is  in  the  obligation, 
and  that  therefore  his  dolorous  sufferings  were  not  a  proper  payment  of 
our  debt ;  and  consequently  a  proper  and  ftdl  satisfaction  for  our  sins 
could  not  arise  from  his  death  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God.  For  were 
this  satisfaction  conceded,  they  see  at  once  that  the  delinquents  for  whom 
it  was  mode  must  inevitably  be  saved."  * 

This  whole  system  goes  upon  the  principle  that  the  atonement  was  a 
legal  transaction,  partaking  of  a  commercial  nature,  as  if  money  had  been 
paid  for  the  redemption  of  so  many  captives  and  no  more,  or  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  of  so  many  imprisoned  bankrupts  and  no  more ;  in 
which  case,  as  all  can  see,  the  ransomed  captives  or  exonerated  debtors 
would  have  a  legal  claim  to  a  discharge.  To  make  out  a  parallel  case 
in  a  transaction  where  no  money  was  paid,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
personal  identity  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name),  between  the  rep- 
resentative and  the  represented,  which  they  denominate  a  legal  oneness 
(the  justice  of  which  depended  on  his  previous  consent),  and  to  make 
him  legally  guilty  by  imputation,  and  legally  and  justly  adjudged  to  pun- 
ishment in  the  room  of  those  whom  he  represented,  and  to  make  him  suf- 
fer a  literal  and  legal  punishment,  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  that  the 
law  had  threatened  to  that  particular  number.  In  this  way  law  and  jus- 
tice were  literally  satisfied  and  could  demand  no  more  ;  and  those'wbose 
debt  was  thus  discharged  can  claim  of  law  and  justice  a  release,  and  can- 
not legally  or  justly  be  punished  again,  but  have  a  righteousness  legally 
their  own  by  imputation,  and  which  legally  and  justly  entitles  them  to 
justification  ;  and  yet  not  a  legal  claim  to  justification  in  theif  own  per- 
sons, but  in  their  Surety;  they  virtually  possessing  two  persons,  one 
demanding  of  the  law  condemnation,  the  other  demanding  of  the  law  justi- 
fication :  and  all  this  not  depending  on  their  faith ;  for  one  of  the  blessings 
to  which  (though  unconscious  of  it)  they  have  this  legal  claim,  is  the  gift 

•  Geth.  p.  10, 11, 20, 81. 
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of  £uth.  The  result  is,  that  Christ  was  a  surety,  sponsor,  or  represent- 
ative  for  none  but  those  who  wiH  be  saved,  and  could  not  justly  suflfer  for 
any  whose  sins  were  not  thus  finally  taken  from  them  and  laid  upon  him. 

Had  a  legal  oneness  between  Christ  and  believers  (as  relates  to  jusdft* 
cation,  not  to  the  amount  of  hb  sufferings)  been  asserted,  it  would  not 
have  limited  the  atonement ;  for  it  would  still  have  left  to  all  a  chance  to 
come  into  this  relation  to  hun  by  believing ;  and  that  would  have  been 
an  atonement  for  all  as  moral  agents.  It  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
oneness  so  far  as  to  limit  the  sufferings :  for  had  they  been  sufficient  for 
all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  since  the  benefit  is  offered  to  all,  thai 
they  change  the  relations  of  all,  so  that  they  can  be  pardoned  if 
they  will  believe;  which  again  makes  out  an  atonement  for  all  as 
moral  agents.  And  if  the  oneness  must  be  so  extended  as  to  af^ 
feet  the  amount  of  sufferings,  it  cannot  lie  between  Christ  and  those 
indiscriminately  who  would  believe,  but  between  him  and  a  certain 
number  of  designated  individuals,  whose  sins  could  be  exactly  weighed. 
And  the  oneness  must  have  been  established  before  he  suffered,  as 
his  sufferings  were  to  be  their  legal  punishment  In  every  point  of 
view  the  system  must  take  this  precise  shape,  in  order  to  bear  upon  a 
limited  atonement,  which,  as  the  author  of  Grethsemane  conclusively 
pleads,  can  be  supported  on  no  otlier  ground.  The  oneness  must  be  legal 
to  limit  the  sufferings ;  and  when  their  limit  is  to  be  fixed,  the  number 
and  individuals  for  whom  they  arc  to  be  endured  must  be  known ;  and 
since  the  infliction  is  to  be  legal,  it  cannot  take  place  till  the  union  is  first 
formed.  It  is  of  course  a  vital  principle  of  the  system  that  a  legal  one- 
ness was  established  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  between  Christ  and 
the  elect,  which  exists  of  course  before  they  believe,  and  existed  before 
he  died,  and  was  the  ground  of  the  imputation  of  their  sins  to  him ;  that 
the  elect  as  elect  were  regarded  in  the  covenant  as  his  body,  his  mem- 
bers, his  church,  his  spiritual  seed,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  him 
that  the  posterity  of  Adam  do  to  their  federal  head ;  in  short,  that  ante- 
cedent to  all  faith,  a  complete  legal  oneness  existed  between  the  elect  and 
Christ.  lie  was  legally  bound  to  suffer  their  punishment  both  in  meas- 
ure and  kind ;  and  bonds  being  given  to  that  effect,  they  had,  though  un- 
known to  themselves,  a  legal  claim  to  a  discharge. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  two  errors  in  this  system.  The  first  is,  that  it 
makes  the  union  which  really  subsists  between  Christ  and  believers  to 
lie  between  Christ  and  the  elect.  The  second  is,  that  it  supjioses  a  legal 
oneness,  a  legal  imputation,  a  legal  obligation  to  suffer,  a  legal  punish- 
ment, a  legal  satisfaction,  and  a  legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the  redeemed. 
We  admit  a  very  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  believers,  and  that 
kind  of  imputation  both  of  sin  and  righteousness  which  consists  in  tr^at- 
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menty  and  a  bond  on  him  to  sufier  imposed  bj  a  divine  command,  and  the 
infliedon  of  that  which  answered  every  purpose  of  a  legal  punishment, 
and  a  full  satisfaction  yielded  to  the  Protector  of  the  law,  and  the  claim 
of  believers  on  the  promise  of  Grod.  But  we  deny  that  either  of  these  is 
kgaL  The  mistake  of  supposing  them  such  has  wholly  arisen  from  draw- 
ing literal  conclusions  from  figurative  premises.  Because  Christ  is  said 
to  be  one  with  believers  or  his  church,  he  is  legally  one  with  the  elect 
Because  he  is  said  to  have  been  made  sin  for  us  (by  which  is  meant  that 
he  was  treated  as  a  sinner),  he  became  legally  guilty  by  imputation.  Bo- 
cause  the  Lawgiver  demanded  satisfaction  of  him  by  commanding  him  to 
die,  law  and  justice  made  the  demand.  Because  the  iniquity  of  all  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  on  him,  he  sustained  the  literal  and  legal  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Because  he  was  dragged  to  execution  like  a  criminal,  and 
fell  under  the  stroke  of  him  who  was  wont  to  act  as  the  legal  Executioner, 
law  and  justice  were  literally  executed  upon  him.  Because  he  rendered 
full  satisfaction  to  the  Protector  of  the  law,  by  securing  its  authority  as 
fully  as  though  'it  had  been  literally  executed,  he  satisfied  both  law  and 
justice.  Because  by  a  covenant  cbiim  he  bound  the  arm  of  the  Jjawgiver 
and  Executioner  not  to  strike  believers,  he  bound  the  law  itself  not  to 
strike  the  elect.  Because  we  are  said  to  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  liim  (by  which  is  meant  that  we  are  treated  as  righteous,  or  have 
the  complete  use  of  a  righteousness,  or  possess  a  gracious  title  to  justifi- 
cation through  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer),  we  are  considered  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  as  righteous.  Because  by  his  obedience  he  fulfilled  all 
the  demands  of  the  law  against  himself,  and  answered  all  the  purposes  of 
our-  perfect  obedience,  and  by  his  death  accomplished  all  the  ends  of  a 
literal  execution  of  the  penalty,  and  thus  became  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth,  he  wrought  out  a  legal  right- 
eousness for  the  elect.  And  because  God,  having  thus  secured  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  can  be  just  to  himself,  to  his  government,  and  to  every 
interest,  while  yet  he  is  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth,  the  justification 
of  the  elect  is  an  act  of  distributive  justice  to  them.  Thus  by  pressing, 
in  some  instances,  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  into  a  literal  mean- 
ing, and  by  twisting  the  truth  a  very  little  in  others,  they  arrive  at  all  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  enumerated. 

In  proceeding  to  detect  the  mistakes  of  this  system,  I  must  begin  by 
remarking,  that  the  atonement  had  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  commer- 
cial transaction.  Christ  paid  no  money  for  us,  lie  only  suffered.  There 
are  two  figures  of  a  commercial  nature  wliich  are  commonly  applied  to 
the  subject.  The  first  represents  Christ  a»  paying  a  ransom  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives,  or  purchasing  his  churdi ;  the  second  exbiblu  him 
as  dischargiiig  the  debto  of  imprisoned  banknipts*     The  former  ii 
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derived  from  tlie  Scriptures.  I  have  already  admitted  that  the  higher 
ransom,  which  involved  the  service  of  his  obedience  ^  unto  death,**  was 
limited  to  the  elect  Their  salvation  was  promised  him  as  the  reward 
of  that  service.  When  he  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  he 
became  justly  entitled  to  the  recompense,  as  a  man  is  to  an  article 
which  he  has  purchased.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  elect  And  though  the  price  is  represented  to  be  his  blood, 
yet  it  was  the  merit  of  obedience  in  laying  down  that  blood  which 
really  earned  the  reward.  But  this  is  altogether  different  from  the 
atonement  When  the  atonement  is  spoken  of  as  a  ransom,  it  is  only  a 
price  laid  down  to  enable  captives  to  come  out  if  they  wilL  If  this 
distinction  is  kept  in  mind,  all  the  appeals  to  our  sense  of  commercial 
justice  respecting  the  ransom  will  come  to  nothing. 

The  other  figure,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  is  purely  of  human  invention. 
The  Scriptures,  I  believe,  nowhere  speak  of  Christ's  paying  the  debt 
even  of  believers,  much  less  of  the  elect  as  such.  They  speak  of  the 
debt  as  still  remaining,  and  as  being,  after  repentance  and  faith,  gra- 
tuitously forgiven.  They  teach  us  to  pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as 
we  forgive  our  debtors."  They  illustmtc  our  discharge  by  the  case  of 
a  servant  who  owed  his  lord  ten  thousand  talents  and  had  nothing  to 
pay,  to  whom,  in  answer  to  his  entreaties,  his  lord  forgave  the  whole. 
Nor  can  it  be  overlooked,  that  this  notion  of  paying  our  debt  stands 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  idea  of  pardon,  and  to  all  those  repre- 
sentations of  a  free  and  gracious  justification  with  which  the  Scriptures 
abound.  What  remission  or  grace  can  there  be  in  discharging  a  bank- 
'  rupt  when  his  debts  are  paid  ?  You  say  there  was  grace  in  providing 
the  bondsman.  Granted.  But  when  the  bondsman  has  discharged  the 
whole  score,  there  is  no  grace  in  letting  the  debtor  go.  At  least,  there 
is  nothing  which  answers  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  pardon. 

All  the  popular  arguments,  then,  which  are  drawn  from  the  figure  of 
paying  debts,  are  not  only  unscriptural  and  of  human  invention,  but 
directly  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  There  was  nothing  in  the  atone- 
ment of  sudi  a  commercial  nature.  And  yet  the  whole  system  which 
we  are  considering  is  built  on  the  assumption  that  this  august  measure 
had  all  the  attributes  of  a  money  transaction.  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  the  resemblance  can  be  at  all  maintained;  and  that  is  by 
establishing  a  personal  identity  between  the  representative  and  the 
represented.  If  this  could  be  done,  I  admit  that  all  the  principles  of  a 
pecuniary  payment  would  apply  to  the  case.  Whether,  therefore,  any 
of  the  arguments  founded  on  commercial  figures  are  at  all  applicable, 
depends  on  the  single  question  of  that  personal  identity. 

In  proceeding  to  ezamme  this  alleged  oneness  in  law,  we  must  keep 
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in  mind  between  what  parties  it  is  supposed  to  exist  Were  it  placed 
between  Christ  and  believers,  it  would  not  fix  the  exact  amount  of  his 
sufferings,  and  of  course  would  have  no  influence  to  limit  the  atonement 
It  is  vital  to  the  system  to  fix  it  between  Christ  and  the  elect,  and  to 
establish  it  before  he  suffered,  and  at  the  time  he  gave  bonds  to  die. 
The  theory,  then,  labors  under  two  distinct  and  powerful  objections :  first, 
that  a  literal  legal  oneness  in  regard  to  guilt  and  righteousness  is  estab- 
lished between  two  parties;  secondly,  that  such  a  oneness  subsists 
between  Christ  and  the  elect  before  they  believe,  and  even  before  tliey 
are  bom.     I  will  reverse  the  order  and  consider  the  latter  first 

Whatever  oneness  subsists  between  Clirist  and  believers,  there  appear 
to  be  insurmountable  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  making  it  lie  between  him 
and  the  unborn  or  unregenerate  elect 

First,  no  such  oneness,  I  think,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  I 
read,  indeed,  that  Christ  and  believers  are  in  some  respects  one,  that 
Christ  and  his  members  are  one ;  that  Christ  and  his  church  are  one ; 
but  where  do  we  read  that  Christ  and  the  unborn  or  unregenerate  elect 
are  one  ?  I  know  of  but  one  passage  which  has  the  semblance  of  favor- 
ing such  an  opinion,  £ph.  5  :  23-32.  And  that  only  speaks  of  a  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  church  ;  but  then  by  church  here  is  thought  to  be 
meant  the  whole  body  of  the  elect,  because  Christ  is  said  to  have  loved 
and  given  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it  The  question,  tlien, 
is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  church  in  the  passage  referred  to?  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  a  general  sense  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New,  it  means 
the  '* visible  church,"  comprehending  all  those  who  ^profess  the  true 
religion."  *  Then  the  invisible  or  real  church  ought  to  comprehend  all 
those  who  possess  the  true  religion.  This  is  certainly  the  antithesis 
between  a  visible  and  real  Christian,  and  between  visibility  and  reality 
in  every  thing.  Again,  it  is  admitted  that  when  either  of  the  Hebrew 
words  which  stand  for  church  '^  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,"  or  the 
Greek  word  ^  in  the  New,  you  are  sure  of  an  assembly,  but  of  nothing 
more.*'t  But  the  elect  are  not  an  assembly  before  they  exist,  nor 
before  they  are  gathered  together  in  Christ  This  gathering,  as  a 
distinct  thing  from  election,  is  set  in  a  strong  light  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Ephesians.  **  Who  hath  blessed  us  [believers]  with  all  spirituid 
blessing-}  —  in  Christ ;  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  —  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  —  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  he  might 

*  The  Christian's  Ka^razine,  reputed  to  be  edited  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  BUion,  of  New 
Tork,  Vol.  I.  p.  56.  57,  64,  65. 
t  Christhm't  liaguiiie,  YoL  L  p.  55. 
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gatlier  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him.**  The  gathering  of  the  elect  into 
an  assembly  or  church,  then,  takes  place  in  time,  and  as  fast  as  they  are 
made  true  believers.  Accordingly,  all  the  notices  which  we  have  of  the 
real  or  invisible  church,  apply  to  the  general  assembly  of  actual  be- 
lievers. The  description  of  that  body  is  in  these  words,  ^  The  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom  [sons  and  heirs  of  God  by  regen- 
eration and  adoption],  which  are  written  in  heaven,''  Heb.  12 :  23,  in  the 
register  of  the  city  of  Grod :  not  those  who  were  destined  to  citizenship^ 
but  those  who  are  actual  citizens.  ^  Unto  him  be  gloiy  in  the  churdi  by 
Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Eph.  3 :  21.  And 
in  the  very  place  under  consideration,  ^  Therefore  as  the  church  is  sub- 
ject unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing. 
Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it, — that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing. -^  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own 
bodies.  —  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  fiesh,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherishctb  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church.  For  we  [believers],  are 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  fiesh,  and  of  his  bones."  Now  the  unborn 
or  unregenerate  elect  are  not  subject  to  Christ,  are  not  nourished  and 
cherished  by  Lim,  are  not  living  members  of  him,  are  not  married  to 
him.  The  real  church  is  "  the  bride,  tlie  Lamb's  wife."  Rev.  21 :  9. 
As  it  is  the  marriage  covenant  which  makes  the  wife,  so  it  is  the 
covenant  of  grace  between  Christ  and  believers  which  makes  the  church. 
The  covenant  between  the  sacred  persons  about  the  elect  was  like  the 
espousal  of  infants  to  each  other  by  the  act  of  their  parents;  but 
marriage  is  effected  by  nothing  but  a  mutual  covenant  between  the 
parties.  None  belong  to  the  real  invisible  church  till  they  have  ^ven 
themselves  away  to  Christ  in  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  till  such  a 
mutual  afiection  is  formed  as  subsists  between  husband  and  Wife.  The 
church,  both  visible  and  real,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  its  members  are 
members  of  him.  This  is  true  of  the  visible  church.  "  He  is  the  head 
of  the  body,  the  church.  —  For  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church, 
whereof  I  am  made  a  minister."  Col.  1:18,  24,  25.  The  visible  church 
seems  to  be  respected,  if  not  chiefly,  in  the  following  passage :  "  And 
gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all."  Eph.  1 :  22,  23.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  invisible  church ;  as  appears  from  the  very  passage  under 
consideration.  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  church ;  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.  —  No  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  fiesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as 
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the  Lord  the  church.  For  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  thej  two  shall  be  one 
flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery  4  but  I  speak^  concerning  Christ  and  the 
church."  Now,  are  the  unborn  and  unregenerate  elect  thus  one  flesh 
with  Christ,  and  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones  ? 
Is  there  that  nourishment  derived  from  him  while  they  are  without  life  ? 
Is  there  thfft  mutual  sympathy  between  him  and  them  while  they 
remain  his  enemies?  Has  he  so  many  dead  and  putrid  members 
hanging  to  his  body  ?  Yeiy  diflerent  is  the  view  of  his  body  as  given 
by  the  inspired  apostle.  ^  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  from  whom  the 
whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  efiectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love."  £ph.  4:  15,  16.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  that  the  elect  were 
^put^into  Christ"  before  the  foundation  of  the  World.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures know  of  no  such  union  antecedent  to  faith.  ^^  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature."  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of 
Grod  is  made  unto  us  —  sanctification."  ^And  I,  brethren,  could  not 
speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes 
in  Christ."  "  Who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me."  "  The  churches  in 
Judea  which  were  in  ChrisL"  *^  We  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  "  God  —  hath  quickened  us,  —  and  —  raised  us  up 
together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus." 
**  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  We  being  many  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  Rom.  12 :  5*.  10:  7. 
1  Cor.  1:  30.  3:  1.  2  Cor.  5:  17.  Gal.  1 :  22k  8:  28.  £ph.  2:  4-0. 
1  John  5 :  20.  The  idea  of  being  in  Christ,  is  that  we  are  so  united  to 
him  as  to  draw  present  life  from  him,  as  the  branches  from  the  vine ; 
and  the 'bond  of  this  union  is  faith.  ^^  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you :  as  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more 
can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  ;  he 
that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  — * 
If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered." 
John  XV.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system,  that  the  unborn  and  unregenerate 
elect  are  the  spiritual  seed  of  Christ,  made  so  by  their  federal  relatioii 
to  him.  But  if  it  is  so,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  head-ships  of 
the  two  Adams.  The  posterity  of  the  first  Adam  possesses  his  temper 
as  soon  as  they  exist  his  seed ;  but  according  to  this  theory,  men  are  the 
seed  of  Christ  for  many  years  without  bearing  his  image,  and  while 
remaining  stiaiigers  and  enemies.    A  seed  are  not  constituted  such  by 
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covenant,  but  are  made  such  bj  birth.    The  seed  of  the  first  Adam 
became  such  bj  generation,  and  share  by  covenant  onlj  his  sin  and 
condemnation.     If  there  is  any  analogy,  men  become  the  seed  of  Christ 
by  a  new  birth,  and  instantly  begin  to  partake  of  his  holiness  and  justifi- 
cation.    They  are  never  the  seed  of  Christ  till  they  are  the  sons  of  God 
and  heirs  of  glory.     '^  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his."  Rom.  8 :  9.     Accordingly,  the  seed  that  were  promised 
Christ  as  a  reward,  were  not  a  body  of  unregenerate  elect,  but  a  glo- 
rious company  of  believers.     When  this  ^  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-bom  "  are  contemplated  in  relation  to  their  Shepherd,  thej 
arc   the  flock,  the   sheep  who  ^know  his  voice,"  and  know  him,  and 
'^follow  him,"  and  will  not  follow  a  stranger.   John  10:  4,  5,  8,  14,  27. 
The  church,  the  body,  the  members,  the  fiock,  the  sheep,  the  seed  of 
Christ,  are  all  terms  of  equal  import,  and  denote,  in  their  proper  and 
primary  sense,  not  the  elect  as  such,  but  believers,  the  first-bom,  the 
sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory ;  but  are  applied  to  those  who  are  visibly, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  really  such.     Yet  in  one  instance  the  unre- 
generate and  unborn  elect  arc  figuratively  and  by  way  of  anticipation, 
called  the  sheep :  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  tliis  fold.  —  Ye 
believe  not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep."   John  10:  16,  26.     And 
once,  by  the  same  form  of  speech,  they  are  called  the  children  of  God : 
^^  lie  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also 
lie  should  giither  together  in  one  the  children  of  Grod  that  w£re  scattered 
abnmd."   John  11 :  51,  52.     On  the  other  hand,  in  two  places  those  who 
were  already  the  church,  or  believers,  are  spoken  of  under  that  denomi- 
nation, but  with  reference  to  their  previous  elect  character.     One  of 
these  instances  is  in  the   passage  under  consideration.      '*  Christ  also 
loved  the  church  [that  body  of  men  who  when  develo]x»d  are  presented 
as  the  church,  the  bride,  the  Liimb*s  wife,  married  to  him  by  covenant, 
unitinl   to  him  in  mutmU  affection,  *' subject  unto  Chri^t,"  *'one  flesh** 
with  him,  his  *'  body,"  "  members  of  his  Ixxly,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his 
bones  "],  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious   chun.»h,  not   liaving   s[x>t,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemisL"     Tlmt  is,  he 
gave  himself  that  by  his  olnHlience  ^  unto  death  "  he  might  ransom  the 
elect  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  have  a  covenant   right  to  sanctify 
them  ais  his  rewanl.     In  this  sense  he  efftvtually  pun*h:isetl  them.    Now, 
whether  the  lenu  oluin*h  is  applied  to  them  vieweil  as  the  unregen- 
erate elect,  or  as  the  IkxIv  of  devek>jHHl  elivt  under  the  character  €£ 
believers,  will  ap^n^ar  fi\>m  the  other  instanw  n»tVrnHl  to  in  which  the 
same  form  of  expression  is  used.    ^  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves 
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and  to  all  the  flock  [the  sheep,  the  accredited  believers  of  Ephesus,] 
oVer  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  jou  overseers,  to  feed  the 
church  of  Grod  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Acts  20 : 
28.  Here  the  church  which  Christ  loved  and  gave  himself  for,  that  he* 
might  sanctifj  it,  is  found  to  be  the  body  of  believers,  contemplated  with 
reference  to  their  former  character  of  elect.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
character  of  believers  that  the  denomination  of  church  is  applied  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  in  the  fifth  of  Ephesians,  that  Christ 
and  the  church  are  ^  one  flesh,"  we  are  not  to  understand  that  such  a 
union  exists  between  him  and  the  unborn  or  unregenerate  elect,  but 
only  between  him  and  the  body  of  believers. 

And  when  this  passage  is  disposed  of,  I  know  of  no  other  which  has 
the  semblance  of  favoring  such  an  opinion.  And  to  build  so  stupendous 
a  structure  on  a  single  passage,  which  at  best  is  of  doubtful  import,  seems 
not  to  be  wise  or  warrantable.  The  other  texts  which  occur  to  me  unde- 
niably speak  of  believers.  Take,  for  instance,  that  in  the  17th  of  John : 
^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us : — I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 

.  Secondly,  if  Christ  is  one  in  law  with  the  unborn  and  unregenerate 
elect,  then  the  latter  were  justified  from  eternity.  It  is  alleged,  that,  by 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  they  were  put  into  Christ,  and  made  feder- 
ally one  with  him,  as  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  with  their  federal  head, 
and  were  constituted  his  spiritual  seed,  his  members,  his  body,  his  invisi- 
ble church ;  and  that  this  was  the  ground  of  the  legal  transfer  of  their 
sins  to  him,  by  which  they  obtained  a  claim  on  law  and  justice  to  a  dis- 
charge. Then  certainly  they  were  justified  from  eternity.  Adam's 
posterity  dre  condemned  with  him  as  soon  as  they  become  his  seed ;  and 
the  elect  must  be  justified  with  Christ  as  soon  as  they  sustain  the  relation 
of  seed  to  him.  How  could  they  be  federally  his  seed,  and  yet  remain 
under  condemnation?  If  they  were  put  into  Christ,  in  any  sense  in 
which  that  phraseology  is  used  in  Scripture,  they  were  certainly  justified. 
^  There  is  —  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Rom.  8:1.  If  they  were  one  in  law  with  Christ,  and  their  guilt  was 
literally  taken  from  them  and  put  upon  him,  then  they  were  clear.  Take 
the  favorite  case  of  a  bondsman  assuming  the  whole  debt:  certainly 
where  this  is  done  the  original  debtor  is  discharged.  I  know  there  is  an 
inconsistency  in  the  very  supposition  of  eternal  justification,  because  jus- 
tification respects  the  treatment  and  relations  of  moral  agents  in  actual 
existence.  But  if  men  could  so  far  exist  in  the  purpose  and  view  of 
God  as  to  have  their  guilt  literally  and  substantially  transferred  to  Christ 
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ftom  eternity,  they  could  be  etemallj  justified.  Unlessy  then,  we  are 
prepared,  in  the  &oe  of  the  entire  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians^ 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  eternal  justification,  we  must  abandon  this 
idea  of  eternal  oneness  between  Christ  and  the  elect.  Will  joa  mjp 
then,  that  they  are  one  with  him  as  soon  as  they  exist  ?  Then  they  are 
justified  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  It  b  manifest,  thatinooe  but.tiie 
justified  can  in  any  sense  be  one  in  law  with  Christ.  The  man  who  liea 
under  condemnation  at  the  same  moment  tliat  Christ  is  justified,  is  neither 
considered  nor  treated  as  one  in  law  with  him.  If,  then,  the  unregen- 
erate  elect  are  one  in  law  with  Christ,  and  have  a  claim  on  justice  to  a 
discharge,  they  are  already  justified,  not  ^  by  faith,**  but  without  faith. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact.  They  are  "  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others."  £ph.  2  :  3.  And  thus  they  remain,  until  by  a 
new  birth  they  become  the  seed  of  Christ,  and  are  united  to  him  in  holi- 
ness and  justification.  And  when  they  begin  to  draw  life  from  him,  then 
are  they  the  members  of  his  body,  br^ches  of  the  living  Vine,  parts  of 
the  real  invisible  church.  Till  then  they  are  only  destined  to  such  an 
union. 

But  this  legal  oneness,  whether  with  believers  or  unbelievers,  is  a 
thing  impossible.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  legal  oneness  between  two 
parties  in  certain  respects,  and  to  a  certain  extent.  The  following 
instances  may  be  selected. 

(1)  A  oneness  in  commercial  concerns.  Such  an  identity  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  between  husband  and  wife,  and  between  partners  in 
trade.  The  reason  is,  that  two  persons  may  have  a  common  right  in 
the  same  property,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  society  one  may  bind 
the  wliole  concern.  One  person  may  also  identify  himself  with  another 
by  bond.  This  is  founded  in  the  fact  that  property  is  not  inseparable 
from  the  pi'rson,  but  is  alienable  at  one*s  own  discretion.  'Any  aian 
has  a  right  to  give  his  proi>erty  to  another,  or,  which  is  the  same  thin^ 
to  assume  his  obligations. 

(2)  Such  an  identity  that  one  may  act  for  another,  and  lay  the  other 
under  moral  obligations.  Thus  parents  may  bind  their  children  out  to 
an  earthly  master,  and  lay  them  under  mond  obligations  to  serve  him. 
Thus  thev  niav  bind  them  out  to  a  heavenlv  Master  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  hiy  u|K>n  them  new  obligations  to  ser%*e  him.  This  is 
founded  on  the  fact  tluu  parents  have  received  from  God,  and  in  the 
former  instance,  fn^m  the  laws  of  society,  a  right  thus  to  dispose  of  their 
children. 

(3)  A  political  oneness.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  treated 
as  enemies  whenever  the  government  sees  fit  to  dtvlare  war.  This  is 
because  they  are  understood  to  be  so  under  the  control  of  their  govern* 
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ment  as  to  be  transformed  bj  its  autboritj  into  actual  and  voluntary 
enemies ;  or  because  they  are  considered  so  much  the  interest  and  care 
of  the  government  as  to  be  the  proper  medium  through  which  revenge 
can  be  executed  upon  it. 

(4)  A  oneness  between  a  man  and  his  representative,  where  the  lat* 
ter  is  only  the  organ  to  execute  the  will  or  to  indicate  the  heart  of  his 
principal.  Such  is  the  identity  between  a  king  and  his  envoy,  who  is 
governed  by  royal  instructions.  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  identity 
between  Adam  and  us.  A  oneness  of  moral  character  was  first  estab- 
lished between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  so  that  if  he  was  holy  we  should 
be  holy,  if  he  was  sinful  we  should  be  sinfuL  This  done,  his  outward 
act  (for  we  are  nowhere  said  to  be  condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam's 
heart),  was  as  much  the  index  of  our  heart  as  his  own,  and  was  made 
the  public  ground  of  our  condemnation,  in  the  same  sense  that  our  out- 
ward act  would  have  been  the  ground  had  we  eaten  the  apple  ourselves.* 

*  Because  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  supposed  to  present  an  instance  of  such 
a  legal  oneness  as  we  deny,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  subject  a  little.  The  only 
passage  in  the  Bible  which  plainly  asserts  that  wo  ore  condemned  to  more  than  tem* 
poral  calamities  and  death  for  Adam's  sin,  or  which  draws  a  complete  parallel  be- 
tween Adam  and  Christ,  is  foond  in  the  5th  of  Romans.  The  extent  of  ^e  parallel 
is  of  oonrse  to  be  learned  from  the  parallel  itself,  and  nothing  appears  in  it  to  linut  its 
universality.  Our  surest  way,  then,  to  learn  the  connection  between  the  first  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  is  from  the  known  connection  between  the  Second  Adam  and  his 
seed. 

(1)  By  a  coTenant  transaction  between  the  Father  and  Son,  those  who  were  to  be 
the  seed  of  Christ  were  from  eternity  elected  or  appointed  to  a  state  of  justification. 
To  comport  with  this,  the  posterity  of  Adam,  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  transac- 
tion between  God  and  him,  were,  before  their  existence,  appointed  to  a  state  of  con- 
demnation. 

(2)  The  elect  are  not  justified  before  they  become  the  seed  of  Christ  by  a  new  birth. 
To  comport  with  this,  the  condemnation  pronounced  on  the  race  does  not  apply  to 
the  individuals  of  Adam's  posterity  before  they  actually  exist,  and  therefore  not  until 
they  are  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceired  in  sin. 

(3)  The  first  holy  bias  which  is  giren  to  the  seed  of  Christ  in  regeneration,  is  not 
the  effect,  but  the  antecedent,  of  their  justification,  and  is  produced  according  to  the 
constitution  established  in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  his 
personal  reward.  To  comport  with  this,  the  first  evil  bias  to  which  the  posterity  of 
Adam  are  left,  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  antecedent,  of  their  condemnation,  and  is  the 
consequence  of  a  constitution  established  in  the  covenant  with  Adam  before  the  foil,  by 
which  the  union  of  moral  character  between  him  and  his  posterity  was  fixed.  It  re- 
sulted, however,  fix>m  his  personal  condemnation. 

(4)  The  seed  of  Christ  are  justified  as  fully  and  extensively  as  Christ  himself, 
being  entitled  to  a  deliverance  from  the  power  of  a  threefold  death.  To  comport 
with  this,  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  condemned  as  folly  and  extensively  as  he  him* 
«elf  was  to  a  threefold  death.    But  he  was  not  condemned  to  the  first  sin. 

(5)  The  ewential  conditfcm  on  whiA  the  seed  of  Christ  share  in  his  jnstiflcation,  is 
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Bat  that  legal  oneness  which  can  make  a  holy  person  chargeable  ia 
law  and  justice  with  the  guilt  of  a  sinner,  and  render  his  sufferingg  a  lit- 

Ihat  thej  reaemble  bim  in  the  temper  of  their  hearts.  To  comport  with  this,  the  €•- 
MQtial  condition  on  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  share  in  his  condemnation,  is  that 
they  partake  of  his  deprmyity . 

(6)  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  sole  gronnd  of  the  justification  of  his  seed, 
and  they  are  justified  for  his  righteoosness  as  fully  as  though  it  was  their  own.  To 
comport  with  this,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  the  offence  of  Adam  » 
die  sole  ground  on  which  the  public  sentence  against  his  posterity  rests,  and  they  aro 
condemned  for  his  outward  act  as  fully  as  though  it  had  been  their  own.  I  say,  as 
iar  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit ;  for  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  as 
all  must  allow ;  the  personal  depravitj  and  transgressions  of  Adam's  race  are  a  meri- 
torious ground  of  condemnation,  but  the  personal  holiness  of  Christ's  seed  is  no  part 
of  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  justification. 

On  this  account,  and  because  it  is  abhorrent  to  all  our  ideas  of  justice  to  condemn 
a  race,  viewed  as  personally  innocent,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  another,  I  take  the  par- 
allel to  import  no  more  than  that  Adam's  outward  act,  as  being  the  index  of  the  hearts 
of  all  his  posterity,  was  the  public  ground  of  condemning  his  infant  race  to  a  threefold 
death;  and  I  think  the  Scriptures  support  this  idea. 

First,  the  sin  of  Adam  for  which  his  posterity  axe  condemned  was  a  single  offenee. 
The  other  sins  of  his  life  had  no  such  influence  on  them.  And  the  reason  is,  that  tbd 
one  offence  by  which  he  himself  fell  under  condenmation,  fixed,  and  by  fixing,  dis- 
covered, the  character  of  all  his  race. 

Secondly,  the  offence  for  which  Adam  himself  was  condemned,  and  for  which  his 
race  are  condemned,  was  an  outward  and  visible  act.  Not  a  hint  either  in  the  prohi- 
bition or  sentence  about  the  sin  of  his  heart. 

Thirdly,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  whicb 
came  on  Adam  and  his  race  was  a  public  judgment,  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of 
three  worlds,  and  intended  to  affect  the  whole  human  race  in  a  state  of  infancy.  Kow, 
it  would  not  have  comported  with  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  his  creatures,  to 
have  founded  such  a  public  sentence  on  any  thing  but  visible  conduct ;  and  as  it  was 
to  spend  itself  on  a  race  of  infants,  who,  though  worthy  to  be  condemned  for  their  own 
depravity,  would  be  incapable  of  any  visible  conduct  on  which  the  public  sentenoo 
could  rest,  the  manifest  act  of  their  federal  head,  which  at  once  fixed  and  discovered 
their  character,  was  made  the  public  ground  of  their  condemnation.  They  were  con- 
demned for  his  act  just  as  though  it  had  been  their  o^-n,  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  men  are  publicly  condemned  for  any  outward  action.  There  are  two  things 
necessary  to  give  complete  existence  to  sin,  so  as  to  make  it  the  proper  gronnd  of 
public  condemnation ;  the  consent  of  the  heart,  and  the  outward  act.  Now  Adam  for 
himself  had  both  of  these  parts  of  a  complete  transgression ;  but  his  infant  seed  had 
but  one.  To  supply  this  defect,  his  outward  act  was  put  for  their  outward  act,  as 
being,  no  less  than  their  own,  a  faithful  index  of  their  hearts :  and  thus  a  complete 
foundation  was  laid  for  their  public  condemnation,  and  just  such  a  foundation  as  was 
laid  for  the  public  condemnation  of  Adam  himself.  He  was  publicly  condemned,  not 
for  a  wicked  heart,  but  for  an  outward  transgression.  But  he  would  not  have  been 
condemned  for  that  outward  transgression  had  it  not  been  the  index  of  his  heart.  So 
diey  are  publicly  condemned,  not  for  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  but  for  a  visible 
act ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  condemned  for  that  act  of  their  federal  head,  had 
it  not  been  an  index  of  their  hearts.    As  an  organ  to  expresi  the  tempers  of  all  men. 
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end  and  legal  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  latter,  and  cancel  the  sin- 
ner^s  law  obligation  to  suffer,  and  give  him  a  claim  on  justice  for  a  dis- 
charge, is  a  thing  impossible,  unless  two  moral  agents  can  be  absolutely 
and  indivisiblj  one,  with  an  intercommunion  of  moral  qualities  and  sen- 
sations, which  at  once  destroys  the  idea  of  Que's  being  personally  holy, 
and  the  other  personally  a  sinner.  There  must  upon  this  plan  have 
been  an  absolute  personal  identity  between  Christ  and  the  elect,  eyen 
while  the  latter  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  under  condemna- 
tion ;  and  then  he  must  have  been  personally  a  sinner,  and  could  not 
have  conveyed  to  them  even  a  figurative  righteousness.  This  talk  about 
a  legal  oneness  seems  to  us  about  as  cabalistic  as  the  alleged  identity  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  it  manifestly  sprang  from 
the  same  origin,  the  confounding  of  the  figurative  and  literal  meaning  of 

it  answered  tho  identical  purpose  of  an  external  act  dictated  hj  the  nnivenal  consenty 
and  performed  by  the  tmitod  hands,  of  the  whole  homan  race. 

Fourthly,  tho  phraseology  of  the  parallel,  if  understood  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, is  according  to  the  established  language  of  the  world.  We  say  a  man  was  con- 
demned for  murdering  his  neighbor :  we  name  only  the  outward  action ;  and  yet  we 
distinctly  understand  that  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  for  that  act  had  it  not 
been  viewed  as  an  expression  of  malice  prepense ;  for  instance,  had  it  been  done  by 
accident  or  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness.  This  is  the  unirersal  language  of  mankind^ 
as  it  is  also  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  form  of  expression  we  always  found  the  con- 
demnation on  the  outward  action  alone,  but  our  meaning  is,  that  it  rests  on  the  action 
as  the  index  of  the  heart  So  the  apostle,  in  the  form  of  his  expression,  founds  our 
oondemnation  on  Adam's  act  alone,  but  his  meaning  is,  that  it  rests  on  that  act  as  the 
index  of  our  hearts.  At  least,  if  he  is  thus  understood,  he  is  understood  according  to 
the  general  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  established  language  of  the  world. 

Fifthly,  none  can  ever  prove  that  the  apostle  means  more ;  for  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  condemned  for  Adam's  sin  to  more  thaa 
temporal  calamity  and  death ;  and  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  place  is  it  hinted 
that  we  are  condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam's  heart. 

The  true  reason,  then,  why  we  were  condemned  for  Adam's  sin,  is  that  we  were  de- 
praved, and  in  the  sight  of  God  were  fit  subjects  for  condemnieUion  ourselves.  And  this 
has  been  the  opinioA  of  some  of  the  best  divines  of  the  Genevan  school.  We,  then,  are 
treated  no  worse  than  we  might  justly  have  been  treated  had  there  been  no  federal 
head.  If  it  was  just  to  withhold  divine  influence  from  Adam  and  the  angels  before 
they  had  sinned,  and  immediately  after  a  course  of  faithful  service,  it  would  not  have 
been  unjust  to  have  withheld  that  influence  from  an  infant  race  without  a  federal  head. 
And  when  they  had  thus  become  depraved,  and  fit  subjects  for  oondemnation  in  tho 
sight  of  God,  justice  would  not  have  required  that  their  visible  condemnation  should 
rest  on  a  visible  ground.  They  might,  so  far  as  justice  was  concerned,  have  been 
condemned  for  their  own  depravity  without  the  public  act  of  a  fbderal  head.  Adam's 
sin  is  not  imputed  except  as  being  the  visible  act  by  which  their  hearts  were  revealed. 
And  to  talk  of  theur  double  guilt  (their  own  and  Adam's  united),  is  like  talking  of 
the  double  guilt  of  a  murderer,  because  he  did  the  act  and  had  a  wicked  heart 

According  to  this  representation,  there  was  no  such  legal  oneness  between  Adam 
sjid  his  posterity  as  is  pleaded  for  in  the  system  under  oonsidflration. 
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texts.  Because  Christ  sajs,  ^This  is  my  body,''  and  ^This  is  1117  blood,** 
the  Romish  Church  will  have  it  that  it  is  literallj  tme :  and  beeatios 
Christ  and  belieyers  are  said  to  be  '^  one  flesh,"  like  husband  and  wifii^ 
such  a  oneness  must  be  supposed  between  him  and  the  unregenerate  eleefc 
as  never  existed  between  husband  and  wife,  nor  ever,  so  far  as  we  are 
taught,  between  the  Divine  Persons.  Certainly  in  the  offices  in  which 
the  Sacred  Three  are  exhibited,  there  is  no  such  confusion  of  persons  as 
is  here  made  between  the  holy  Son  of  Grod  and  nnsanctifled  sinners. 
Substitution  does  not  constitute  personal  identity.  All  that  is  true  in 
the  case,  when  figures  are  laid  aside,  is,  that  the  parties  are  treated  as 
one.  Christ  was  treated  as  a  sinner  on  our  account,  and  b^evers  (not 
the  unregenerate  elect),  are  treated  as  righteous  for  his  sake. 

This  we  understand  to  be  the  only  proper  idea  of  imputation,  either  of 

sin  or  of  righteousness.     Imputation  in  neither  case  implies  personal 

identity,  nor  does  it  consist  in  considering  the  parties  as  one  (for  God 

considers  things  as  they  are),  but  in  treating  them  as  one.     I  am  far 

from  denying  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  or  wishing  to  lay  aside  the  use 

of  the  word,  and  regret  that  some  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  this. 

Imputation  is  a  gospel  term,  and  ought  to  be  employed.     But  in  almost 

every  instance  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  it  signifies  a  practical 

reckoning  of  a  thing  to  a  man.  Lev.  7:  18.  17:  4.  2  Sam.  19: 19.  Ps. 

32 :  2,  with  ver.  1.   Rom.  4 :  3-10,  22-24.  5 :  13.   2  Cor.  5 :  19.  Gal.  3 : 

6.  James  2 :  23 ;  only  in  two  instances  have  I  found  it  used  for  an 

opinion  of  the  mind,  1  Sam.  22:  15.  Hab.  1 :  11 ;  and  never  for  any 

thing  which  implies  a  legal  oneness  between  two  persons.     Calvin  also 

explains  the  term  by  saying,  Christ  '^  was  mode  a  Substitute  and  Surety 

for  transgressors,  and  was  treated  as  a  criminal  himself."  *     I  plead  for  a 

practical  imputation,  and  deny  only  a  legal  one.     Nor  do  I  make  it  to 

consist  in  the  imputation  of  the  effects  of  sin  and  righteousness.     I  fully 

admit  the  imputation  of  sin  and  righteousness  themselves,  as  to  every 

practical  purpose.     But  such  an  imputation  as  made  Christ  guilty  in  the 

eye  of  the  law,  and  makes  the  elect,  or  even  believers,  righteous  in  the 

eye  of  the  law,  I  do  not  understand.    In  particular,  how  the  sins  of  the 

elect  could  be  so  imputed  to  Christ  that  ho  should  be  legally  adjudged  to 

suffer  for  them,  while  the  law  continued  to  demand  punishment  of  the 

elect  themselves,  and  held  them  still  under  condemnation,  I  cannot  com* 

prebend.     Here  are  the  two  condenmations  for  the  same  offence  which 

are  so  much  complained  of.     To  avoid  this  difficulty  we  must  run  agun 

into  eternal  justification.     And  even  here  we  are  not  safe ;  for  the  law 

still  condemns  those  whom  grace  has  justified. 

*  Getfaismiae,  p.  157. 
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It  is  'said,  that  God  could  not  justly  inflict  sufferings  on  Christ  without 
first  legally  imputing  to  him  our  sins,  and  thus  attaching  to  him  a  just 
liability  to  punishment  But  what  is  gained  by  this  resort  ?  How  did 
GM  legally  impute  to  him  our  sins  ?  Why,  by  commanding  him  to  dio^ 
they  say.  It  comes  out,  then,  at  last,  that  it  would  not  have  been  just  for 
Grod  to  strike,  had  he  not  first  commanded  him  to  receive  the  blow.  But 
this  seems  a  strange  way  of  rendering  a  strc^ce  just,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  ui\iust. 

The  mediatorial  law  did,  indeed,  require  Christ  to  suffer.  In  other 
words,  God,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  commanded  him  to  lay  down 
his  life.  But  that  the  morai  law  which  man  had  broken,  the  moral 
law  which  was  the  exact  measure  of  justice,  required  an  innocent  person 
to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  is  manifestly  not  the  fact.  We  have  the  law  be- 
fore us,  and  know  from  the  letter  of  it  what  it  required.  ^  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die ; "  not,  it  or  a  substitute.  That  addition  is  supplied 
by  the  imaginations  of  men.  The  law  knew  no  substitute.  It  demanded 
the  death  of  the  identical  person  who  had  sinned,  and  not  the  death  of 
another.  And  unless  another  could  become  the  same  person  by  an  inter- 
communion of  consciousness  and  sensation,  so  that  the  punishment  would 
attach  to  the  identical  agent  who  had  sinned,  the  law  could  not  de* 
mand  his  death.  There  could  be  no  commutation  of  persons  here  as 
in  a  money  transaction.  Another  may  assume  my  pecuniary  obligation^ 
because  he  can  give  me  so  much  of  his  property ;  but  another  cannot 
^^  take  upon  himself  my  person,"  and  ^  sustain  my  person,"  so  as  to  render 
him  the  ^  it  **  which  the  law  declared  should  die.  This  is  what  no  power 
could  accomplish. 

Christ,  therefore,  could  not  sustain  our  legal  punishment,  or  the  literal 
penalty  of  the  law.  If  the  law  had  said  that  we  or  a  substitute  should 
die,  this  might  have  been  the  case  ;  but  it  said  no  such  thing.  The  law 
is  before  us,  and  we  see  with  our  eyes  that  it  contains  no  such  clause. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  our  punishment, 
but  only  came  in  its  room.  They  were  not  the  death  of  the  identical 
*^it,**  that  had  sinned.  They  answered,  indeed,  the  same  purpose  as 
related  to  the  honor  of  the  law,  but  they  were  not  the  same  thing,  and 
could  not  be  the  same  thing,  without  an  absolute  personal  identity.  So 
far  from  enduring  our  punishment,  the  plain  fact  is,  he  died  to  prevent 
our  punishment. 

But  it  is  still  urged  with  a  surprising  degree  of  tenacity,  that  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  eternal  principles  of  right  bound  him  to  punish  sin. 
But  he  did  not  punish  sin;  for  the  sinner  escaped  and  the  innocent 
suffered.  It  is  sud,  that  truth  required  him  to  punish.  Then  truth 
failed ;  for  certainly  he  did  not  punish  Paul,  and  Christ  was  not  a  sinner. 
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But  it  18  not  80  that  a  lawgiyer  pledges  his  truth  for  the  uniform  execu- 
tion of  every  sanction.  The  penalty  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  predicdon 
or  promise,  but  merely  states  what  transgression  deserves  and  may 
ordinarily  expect.  Otherwise  every  act  of  mercy  in  human  gov&n- 
ments  is  a  departure  from  verity.* 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system,  that  Christ  suffered  in  kind  precisely  what 
was  denounced  against  the  elect  What,  was  he  given  up  to  unholy  and 
tormenting  passions  ?  for  we  have  seen  that  such  an  abandonment  was 
the  spiritual  death  included  in  the  sentence  of  the  law.  And  what  can 
be  meant  by  his  being  the  object  of  Crod's  ^disapprobation,"  and  one 
whom  he  could  not  ^  approve  and  justify,**  unless  the  words  are  used  in  a 
highly  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  treatment  which  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  receive  ?  That  God  should  in  his  heart  regard  with  holy  compla- 
cency in  one  view,  and  with  infinite  indignation  in  another,  the  same  iden- 
tical person,  with  an  unmixed  character,  was  manifestly  as  impossible  as 
for  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  real  presence.  That  he  regarded  him 
as  an  object  standing  to  receive  the  treatment  due  to  sinners  (so  far  as 
was  necessary  to  answer  the  purpose),  while  yet  in  every  view  he  re- 
garded his  person  with  unmingled  love,  is  the  whole  truth  when  figures 
are  laid  aside.  Through  all  the  incarnation  the  Father  purposely  showed 
that  he  was  not  angry,  but  well  pleased,  with  the  Son ;  that  he  was  not 
punishing  him  as  an  enemy  who  had  a  separate  interest  from  his  own ; 
that  he  felt  for  him  through  the  whole  scene ;  and  that  what  he  laid  on 
him  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  parental  as  well  as  of  the  filial  feelings.  This 
appeared  in  his  causing  the  elements,  diseases,  and  demons  to  obey  him, 
in  the  answer  of  Ids  prayer  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  in  the  very  scene 
of  his  sufferings,  in  the  repeated  declaration  from  heaven,  **  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  and  in  the  mission  of  angels  to 
support  him  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  the  moment 
you  lose  sight  of  the  wiabated  love  of  the  Father,  the  death  of  Christ  no 
longer  appears  that  wonderful  expression  of  God*s  determination  to  exe- 
cute wrath  on  future  transgressors.  In  figurative  language,  I  have  no 
objection  to  saying,  with  our  catechism,  that  he  endured  the  wrath  of  God. 
But  if  this  is  construed  to  mean  that  he  verily  believed  the  Father  was 
angry  with  him,  or  to  mean  any  thing  more  than  the  withdrawment  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  the  imposition  of  amazing  sufferings  of  body  and 
soul,  I  must  demur. 

The  lifeblood  of  the  system  lies  in  the  assumption  that  Christ  bore  the 
exact  punishment  of  such  a  number  of  sins,  in  measure  as  well  as  kind ; 

*  That  expression  in  the  85th  Psalm,  "  Merry  and  trath  are  met  together/'  refers,  I 
suppose,  to  God's  faithfolness  in  executing  his  promises.  See  a  note  near  the  condo- 
sion  of  the  6di  chapter. 
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and  men  have  talked  with  great  precision  about  the  necesaitj  of  panish- 
ing  ^'  each  and  every  sin,"  and  of  laying  ^  each  and  eveiy  sin  ^  of  the 
elect  upon  a  substitute.*  The  meaning  is  not  that  he  bore  as  miich  as 
all  the  elect  deserved  for  an  hour  or  a  day  (for  why  should  he  suffer  ex- 
actly what  was  due  to  them  for  a  season,  and  not  what  was  due  to  them 
unlimitedly  ?)  but  the  whole  amount  of  what  they  deserved  to  eternity. 
This  is  manifestly  the  meaning.  He  endured  "  all  that  these  iniquities 
deserved,"  ^^  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  the  elect,"  ^  the  idem^  ^  all 
that  [they  were]  condemned  to  sustain,"  ^whatsoever  was  due  to  the 
elect  for  their  sin,"  nothing  ^less  than  the  delinquents  —  would  them- 
selves have  suffered,"  that  which  was  ^  in  exact  proportion  to  the  guilt  of 
the  many  sinners  he  had  undertaken  to  redeem,"  that  which  was  ^in 
every  respect  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  justice,"  '^  not  a  single 
pang  more  or  less  than  the  law  could  have  righteously  inflicted  on  the 
sinners  themselves,"  'Hhe  apportioned  desert  of  imputed  sin."  '^The 
whole  debt  [was]  required  of  him-"  "The  redemption  price  [bore]  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  redeemed,  and  to  the  guilt  and 
punishment  from  which  they  are  redeemed : "  ^^  for  without  a  proportion 
between  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  justice  is  not  satisfied."  "  The 
sanction  of  the  divine  law  is  irreversible,"  and  cannot  "  be  annulled  or 
relaxed."  t 

Now  if  it  was  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  gained  to  the  universe 
by  the  death  of  Christ  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  substi- 
tution as  a  glorious  expedient  to  prevent  misery;  but  upon  this  plan 
every  scintilla  of  wretchedness  which  Satan  ever  plotted  against  the  cre- 
ation of  God  was  endured.  But  there  is  a  stronger  difficulty  stilL  A 
single  sin  deserves  an  endless,  which  is  in  fact  an  infinite,  punishment 
The  sufferings  of  Christ,  then,  must  have  been  inffnite  for  a  single  sin : 
and  of  course  for  a  single  sin  his  Godhead  must  have  suffered ;  for  to  talk 
of  a  finite  nature's  sustaining  inffnite  misery  in  a  day,  however  supported 
by  divinity,  is,  to  say  the  least,  using  words  without  a  meaning.  His 
Godhead,  then,  must  have  suffered  inffnite  misery,  and  yet  but  a  single  sin 
was  atoned  for.  How,  then,  was  all  the  guilt  of  all  the  elect  to  be  expi- 
ated ?  Could  he  endure  more,  infinitely  more,  than  infinite  misery  ?  mis- 
ery as  many  times  infinite,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  the  number  of  sins  to  be 
pardoned  ?  This  is  probably  the  most  extravagant  opinion  that  was  ever 
broached  in  the  Christian  church.  And  for  it  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
countenance  in  the  word  of  God.  Where  is  the  intensity  of  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  measured?  What  saith  the  Scripture?  "Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."     But 

*  Delegates  from  Drent  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  —  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  III.  p.  SOS. 
t  Gethsemane. 
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how  a  curse  for  us?  by  raffering  the  infinite  pains  of  damnatioo?  No 
such  thing :  '^  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  everj  one  that  hangeth  oa  m 
ixeeJ*  GaL  3 :  13.  For  a  person  of  such  infinite  dignitj  to  die  on  a  tree, 
a  death  which  had  been  pronounced  in  Israel  accursed,  Deut  21 :  23,  was 
as  strong  an  expression  of  eyery  thing  which  punishment  could  ezpresa 
(except  the  literal  and  legal  imputation  of  personal  guilt),  as  could  have 
been  made  by  the  eternal  destruction  of  men.  This  was  enough,  and  the 
endurance  of  the  same  misery  in  measure  and  kind  was  by  no  means  nec- 
essary. If  to  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  divine  law,  the  sufierings  of 
Christ,  considering  his  infinite  interest  in  the  Father's  lore,  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  eternal  miseiy  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  it  was  sufiicient : 
and  if  to  such  a  purpose  they  were  equivalent  to  the  eternal  misery  of  all 
Adam's  race,  they  were  sufficient,  if  expressly  endured  for  so  many,  to 
make  atonement  ^  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.''  Certain  it  is  that  he 
must  have  died  to  atone  for  a  single  sin,  for  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission.  Heb.  9 :  22.  It  is  therefore  fruitless  to  attempt 
to  decide  the  number  for  whom  he  expiated  by  the  severity  of  his  sn^ 
feringd.* 

*  A  writer  of  much  greater  general  consistency  allows  himself  still  to  reason  thns : 
"  As  all  sins  arc  particular,  there  con  be  no  such  thing  as  a  general  atonement  unlets 
it  has  respect  to  all  the  individual  acts. — If  justice  required  that  any  one  of  these  sins 
should  be  punished  in  the  sinner  if  he  endures  the  punishment  himself,  it  must  equally 
require  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  imputed  to  any  Surety  who  ondertakes  to 
satijify  in  his  place.  An  atonement,  therefore,  cannot  bo,  as  some  suppose,  a  general 
expression  of  God's  disapprobation  of  sin  without  regard  to  particular  sins. — All  the 
arguAicntd  which  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  prove  that  its  nature  must 
be  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  particular  offences ;  and  if  general,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion for  all  the  particular  sins  ever  committed.  Ilis  death  was,  therefore,  a  real  expia- 
tion, a  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  which  were  imputed  to  him.  If  he  died  for  all 
men,  then  he  did  make  satisfaction  for  all  and  every  sin  ever  committed  in  the  world, 
for  the  unpardonable  sin  and  for  final  impenitence  as  well  as  others.  —  If  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  then  he  died  for  all  the  sins  of  men.  Therefore  he  atoned  for  those  sins 
which  are  never  pardoned.  But  what  sort  of  an  atonement  is  that  for  a  sin  which  does 
not  even  render  it  possible  for  the  punishment  of  it  to  be  removetl  ?  The  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  final  impenitence  and  unbelief,  never  can  be  pardoned;  and  to 
suppose  them  atoned  for  is  absurd. 

The  Scripture  declares  two  things ;  that  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  ren- 
dered it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  for  all  the  sins  of  believers  to  be  pardoned. 
But  that  he  bore  each  and  every  sin  even  of  the  elect,  it  nowhere  says.  Such  a  par- 
ticulorization  is  unknown  to  tlie  Scriptures,  and  is  a  mere  human  inference  from  the 
assumption  that  sin  was  literally  and  legally  punished  in  him.  But  what  does  the 
writer  mean  by  Christ's  bearing  each  and  every  sin  ?  Does  he  mean  that  he  suffered 
more  for  a  thousand  sins  than  for  a  hundred  ?  This  is  not  his  meaning,  for  he  plainly 
tells  us,  "  We  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  Redeemer  suffered  just  so  much 
for  the  sins  of  A,  and  so  much  for  B,  &c.  and  if  more  had  been  intended  to  be  saved, 
that  he  must  have  suffered  so  much  more."    What,  then,  does  he  mean?    If  Christ  did 
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It  follows  from  the  foregmng  reaaonings,  that  the  suflToriiigs  of  Christ 
were  not  a  literal  satisfactioii  of  law  and  justice,  even  in  hohalf  of  ho-> 
lieyera,  much  less  in  behalf  of  the  unregenerate  elect.  The  law  is  before 
nsy  and  if  we  can  read  it  we  can  ace  for  ourselves  what  would  have  been 
a  literal  satisfaction  of  its  claims.  It  never  demanded  the  death  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  but  the  death  of  the  identical  persons  who  had 
sinned ;  and  till  this  is  yielded,  the  law  is  not  literally  satisfied,  and  jus- 
tice (for  the  law  is  the  exact  measure  of  justice)  is  not  satisfied.  Justice 
did  not  take  its  course,  for  the  Innocent  suffered  and  Uie  guilty  escaped. 
But  the  authority  of  the  law  is  supported,  even  in  the  event  of  the  par- 
don of  bdievers  (not  in  the  event  of  the  pardon  of  the  unregenerate 
elect,  for  that  would  ruin  the  law,  and  none  the  less  for  their  being 
elect)  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  Protector  of  tlie  law.  This 
'was  the  satis^Rction  really  made.  The  Protector  of  the  law  was  satis- 
fied :  and  men  in  expressing  this  truth  ii\  figurative  language,  said  that 
the  law  was  satisfied.  At  length,  when  a  system  was  to  be  supported, 
the  figurative  origin  of  the  phrase  was  forgotten,  and  the  literal  meaning 
was  transmuted  to  marble  and  erected  in  the  church  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy. 

If  law  and  justice  were  not  literally  satisfied  even  in  reganl  to  believ- 
ers, then  law  and  justice  do  not  adjudge  to  believers  a  discharge,  much 
less  to  the  unregenerate  elect.  Law  and  justice  eternally  demand  the 
death  of  the  persons  who  have  once  sinned ;  and  the  security  of  believers 
is,  that  they  ^  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  liom.  6:14. 
They  really  deserve  to  suffer  as  much  as  though  Christ  had  never  died. 
To  them  eternal  punishment,  though  it  would  be  a  breach  of  promise, 
would  not  be  unjusL  It  would  indeed  be  unjust  to  Christ  thus  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  stipulated  reward ;  but  it  would  not  be  ui\just  to  them, 
because  they  personally  deserve  it  They  do  not  merit  what  ho  merits. 
They  cannot  claim  from  justice  what  he  claims  from  justice.     They  have 

not  snffcr  more  for  a  thousand  tins  than  for  a  hondrod,  how  wore  a  tfaoosand  tins 
rather  than  a  handred  "  imputed  to  him  ?  "  and  bow  did  ho  satisfy  for  "  all  the  indi- 
Tidaal  acts  "  of  the  thoosand?  If  nothing  more  is  meant  by  his  bearing  a  million  of 
Paul's  sins  rather  than  a  thousand,  but  that  he  suffered  for  Paul's  sins  in  general,  that 
they  all  might  be  pardoned  when  he  should  believe,  then  the  argument  founded  on 
this  porticularization  is  certainly  fallacious.  Then  he  did  not  bear  a  precise  number 
of  sins ;  and  then  the  only  question  is,  did  his  general  suffering  for  sin  render  it  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  the  hiw  for  the  elect  only  to»be  pardoned  upon  their  beUev- 
ing,  or  for  all  men  to  be  pardoned  if  they  would  believe  ?  If  the  latter,  then  his  death 
had  sufficient  respect  to  the  sins  of  all  men  to  constitute  it  a  real  atonement  for  alL 
But  this  dividing  up  of  the  atonement  between  particular  sins  (inferring  that  it  was 
not  for  this  and  that  unrenoanced  transgression),  as  though  it  was  for  sin  la  the  ab- 
stract, and  not  for  the  iinner,  Is  what  the  word  of  God  knows  nothing  oboat. 
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the  use  of  his  righteonsncssy  or  a  gracious  title  to  justification  <m 
count ;  but  his  righteousness  is  not  literally  their  righteousness,  hot  oolj 
comes  in  its  room.  Otherwise  there  is  neither  grace  nor  pardon  in  their 
acquittal  If  you  say  that  to  them  it  is  grace  and  paidon,  though  to 
Christ  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  this  is  precisely  what  we  mean  ;  and  then 
we  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  their  claim  on  justice.  All  that  a  substi- 
tute could  do  for  them  was  to  reconcile  their  pardon  with  the  honor  of 
the  law ;  but  he  could  not  lay  an  obligation  on  the  law  to  justify  theniy 
as  if  they  had  a  literal  righteousness.  By  his  obedience  ^  unto  death  "* 
he  could  create  an  obligation  on  the  Father  to  fulfil  hb  covenant,  but  he 
could  not  bind  the  law  to  repeal  its  sentence,  ^  The  soul  thaf  sinneth,  ii 
shall  die/'  and  to  declare  transgressors  justified :  for  that  after  all  would 
have  been  a  justification  by  law.  It  is  said  that  the  justification  of  be- 
lievers is  an  act  both  of  mercy  and  justice.  If  it  is  meant  that  it  is  an 
act  of  mercy  to  them  and  of  justice  to  Christ,  I  agree.  But  if  it  is 
meant  that  it  is  both  mercy  and  justice  to  them,  it  is  like  sajring  that  a 
man  delivers  his  neighbor  a  sum  of  money  as  a  gratuitous  gifl,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  a  debt  of  that  amount.  No  proposition  can  be 
more  contradictory  than  that  the  justification  of  a  transgressor  is  a  legal 
transaction,  or  that  a  sinner  is  literally  righteous,  or  that  a  man  b  justly 
entitled  to  pardon. 

But  you  say,  that,  though  the  believer  is  undeserving  in  himself,  the 
Redeemer  has  made  over  to  him  hb  own  claim,  and  given  him  a  right  to 
plead  that  at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice ;  just  as  a  man  makes  over  to 
another  a  pecuniary  claim  against  a  third  person.  This  notion  of  a 
commercial  transfer  has  occasioned  all  the  mistake.  The  creditor,  it  is 
said,  only  demands  bis  money  ;  and  if  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  third  person, 
justice  can  nsk  no  more.  Thb  would  be  a  fair  illustration  if  Christ  had 
actually  paid  our  debt ;  but  he  only  prepared  the  way,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  the  debt  to  be  freely  forgiven.  The  case  adduced,  therefore,  b  really 
no  illustration.  In  an  affair  of  debt,  the  creditor  has  indeed  no  just 
claim  for  any  thing  but  his  money.  He  has  no  right  to  prevent  a  third 
person  from  making  a  present  to  the  debtor.  "Wlien  that  third  person 
comes  forward  and  pays  the  debt,  he  really  makes  a  present  to  the 
debtor  of  the  whole  amount.  He  actually  increases  the  debtor's  property ; 
and  the  creditor's  claim  is  as  really  cancelled  as  though  the  money  had 
passed  through  the  debtor's  own  hands.  It  is  easy  thus  to  transfer  prop- 
erty by  gift,  but  not  thus  easy  to  transfer  personal  merit,  with  which 
moral  or  distributive  justice  is  concerned.  In  this  difference  lies  the 
fault  of  the  illustration.  A  man  may  make  over  his  property  and  render 
a  pauper  rich ;  but  a  holy  person  cannot  make  over  hb  moral  character 
and  render  a  sinner  personally  righteous,  nor  transfer  the  benefit  of  hb 
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sufferings  so  4s  to  render  a  transgressor  personally  undeserving  of  pun- 
iiduncnt  By  suffering  for  him  he  may  render  it  unnecessary  to  the  pub- 
lic good  for  him  to  suffer ;  and  the  ruler,  finding  the  necessities  of  the 
law  answered,  though  not  one  of  its  demands,  may  graciously  forgive  ; 
yea,  he  may  have  promised  to  forgive,  and  may  be  bound  to  pardon  by 
truth  and  wisdom,  and  even  by  justice  to  the  substitute,  but  not  by  jns- 
tice  to  the  sinner  himself,  so  long  as  it  remains  true  that  he  personally 
deserves  punishment. 

But  let  us  examine  this  subject  to  the  bottom.     A  man  personally 
deserving  to  die,  it  is  said,  may  demand  from  justice,  in  other  words  from 
law,  an  acquittal,  under  the  claim  of  another  who  has  suffered  for  him. 
But  how  came  the  substitute  by  such  a  claim  ?     He  may  indeed  have  a 
demand  on   the   ruler,  founded  on   a  promise,  for  the   pardon   of  the 
offender ;  but  who  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  law  for  a  sentence  that  the 
transgressor  has  never  broken  it  ?  or  a  demand  binding  the  law  to  par- 
don (the  law  pardon !)  ?  or  binding  the  law  to  accept  an  innocent  victim 
for  the  guilty  ?     The  law,  which  (to  make  the  case  a  parallel  one)  is 
tlie  exact  and  unchanging  measure  of  justice,  said  thdt  the  sinner,  not  an 
innocent  substitute,  should  die.     That  then,  and  nothing  but  that,  is  the 
claim  of  justice,  —  the  unchangeable,  indestructible  claim  of  justice. 
How  came  a  substitute  possessed  of  a  demand  which  annihilates  this,  and 
renders  the  immutable  claim  of  justice  unjust  ?     Even  the  administrator 
of  the  law  cannot  be  bound  by  justice  (other  than  that  justice  to  the  sub- 
stitute which  arises  out  of  a  promise  of  reward)  to  accept  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  innocent  person  in  the  room  of  the  guilty.     How  can  he  be  ? 
If  the  brother  of  a  murderer  comes  forward  to-day  and  offers  to  die  in 
the  criminars  stead,  are  the  rulers  of  the  land  bound  by  justice  to  accept 
the  substitution  and  to  let  the  murderer  escape  ?     But  how  came  they 
bound?     Their  law,  which  (to  make  it  a  parallel   case)  is  the   exact 
measure  of  justice,  said  nothing  about  a  substitute,  but  merely  that  the 
murderer  should  die.     That  then,  and  nothing  but  that,  is  justice,  or  can 
become  justice;  and  nothing  else  can  annihilate  justice^  and  take   its 
place,  its  name,  and  its  nature.     On  what  principle,  then,  can  the  substi- 
fkte  force  himself  upon  them,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  demand  the 
release  of  one  whom  their  law  and  justice  condemn  ? 

But  su{)pose  the  rulers  have  stipulated  with  the  innocent  brother  to 
accept  his  substitution,  and  have  thus  allured  him  on  to  death,  nay,  have 
inflicted  the  stroke  with  their  own  hand,  are  they  (but  they  are  still  not 
their  law),  —  are  they  not  now  bound  by  justice  to  release  the  criminal? 
I  answer  frankly,  not  by  justice  to  the  criminal,  but  certainly  by  both 
truth  and  justice  to  the  substitute.  Here  is  a  claim  of  justice  to  be  satis- 
fied.   By  what  ?    By  the  fulfilment  of  a  coitract  on  the  part  of  the  nil* 
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en.    But  we  have  been  speaking  of  a  daim  of  jostice  supposed  to  hsTe 
been  satisfied  bj  the  death  of  the  innocent  brother.     By  this  insensible 
transition  from  one  claim  to  another  the  confusion  is  introduced.*     No 
one  doubts  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Christ  to  do  to  those  for  whom 
he  died  according  to  all  the  antecedent  stipulations,  and  therefore  to 
regenerate  the  elect  and  to  justifj  and  save  believers.     But  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  claim  of  justice  to  be  satisfied  by  an  act  of  the  Father,  hot 
a  claim  supposed  to  have  been  satisfied  bj  the  death  of  the  Son ;  not  of  a 
debt  of  reward  due  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  but  of  a  debt  of  suffering 
due  from  sinners  to  the  divine  law.    It  b  admitted  that  Christ  hj  hia 
obedience  ^  unto  death  "  rendered  a  stipulated  service  which  justlj  entitled 
him  to  the  promised  reward ;  but  thb  is  not  saying  that  by  his  expiatioa 
he  paid  to  eternal  and  inmiutable  justice,  whose  rights  are  not  conventional, 
all  tliat  was  due  from  believing  sinners.     He  created  a  debt  in  favor  of 
himself,  but  did  not  pay  what  sinners  owed.     He  made  out  a  daim  on 
justice  by  his  obedience,  but  did  not  satisfy  one  by  his  expiation.    After 
the  Father  had  constituted  him  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  had  pub- 
lidy  promised  to  accept  his  sufferings  in  behalf  of  believers,  and  had 
secretly  covenanted  to  communicate  faith  to  the  elect,  he  owed  it  to  him 
to  do  as  he  hod  said.    This  was  a  claim  against  the  Father.     But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  atonement  satisfied  a  claim  which  the  divine  law 
had  against  sinners.     This  was  a  claim  for  the  death  of  the  transgressor 
in  person,  and  not  of  an  innocent  substitute.     This  claim  was  certiunly 
not  enforced ;  but,  instead  of  that  enforcement,  the  death  of  Christ  was 
accepted  as  an  equal  honor  to  the  divine  law.     This  is  the  plain  matter 
of  facts  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  wrapped  up. 

But  it  is  asked,  if  one  person  has  a  just  claim  on  another  for  kind 
treatment,  con  he  not  transfer  that  claim,  no  less  than  a  pecuniary  one,  to 
a  third  person  ?  This  question  cannot  refer  to  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be 
himself  the  object  of  the  Father's  love  (for  that,  of  course,  he  cannot 
transfer),  but  to  his  claim  to  the  salvation  of  believers.  Can  this  daim 
be  transferred  to  them  ?  If  a  child,  you  say,  visits  one  whom  his  father 
has  befriended,  he  feels  himself  invested  with  a  personal  claim  to  a  kind 
reception,  and  if  otherwise  treated,  resents  it  as  a  personal  injury,  and 
not  merely  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  father.  Granted.  But  who  gave 
hun  that  claim  ?    Not  his  father,  but  his  God.     The  fiflh  commandment 

♦  Thus  Dr.  Owen :  "  Ho  who,  withoat  the  consideration  of  the  oblation  of  Christ, 
ooold  not  but  punish  sin,  that  oblation  being  made,  cannot  punish  those  sins  for  whidi 
Christ  offered  himself.  Yen,  he  is  more  bound  in  strict  right  and  in  Justice,  in  respect 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  confer  prace  and  plory  on  all  those  for  whom  he  died."  Gethscm- 
ftne,  p.  83.  TVo  ought  to  settle  once  for  all  whether  God  owes  the  acquittal  to  Christ 
or  to  the  sinner,  and  keep  to  one  point 
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has  invested  every  man  with  s  a  right  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rela- 
tions which^he  sustains.  The  son  of  a  king  is  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  the  child  of  a  beggar,  and  the  son  of  a  benefactor  stands  in  a  differ- 
ent relation  from  the  son  of  an  enemy.  The  child  of  your  friend  has  a 
claim  of  that  general  sort  which  is  possessed  by  your  neighbor,  and  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  your  own  child  possesses.  Your  own  child  has 
a  peculiar  personal  claim  upon  you ;  but  did  you  give  him  that  claim 
against  yourself?  No,  it  was  given  him  by  Grod.  But  who  or  what  gave 
the  Mediator  a  claim  to  the  pardon  of  a  sinner  but  the  promise  of  God  ? 
That  promise  fastens  the  claim  immovably  in  himself,  and  created  no 
such  relation  for  the  sinner  as  gave  him  a  right  by  any  law  to  urge  the 
claim  in  his  own  person.  It  cannot  possibly  be  in  him  unless  he  has 
actually  performed  the  same  service,  or  is  absolutely  identified  with  the 
person  of  Christ  The  claim  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  salvation  of  be- 
lievers has  never  been  transferred  or  alienated,  but  remains  in  himselfl 
He  has  not  put  it  into  their  hands  as  though  about  to  leave  them,  and 
gent  them  into  the  world  endowed  and  alone.  No,  he  abides  with  them, 
and  is  himself  at  once  their  Guardian  and  their  title  to  life.  It  is  for 
his  own  mere  sake,  from  direct  regard  to  him,  and  to  satisfy  a  claim 
which  his  obedience  created,  and  which  must  be  unalienably  his  own  so 
long  as  it  remains  true  that  the  obedience  was  his  and  not  another's,  that 
they  receive  their  mercies  from  hour  to  liour. 

This  love  of  independence,  which  grasps  the  thought  of  having  the 
daim  in  our  own  possession,  is  much  like  the  wish  of  the  heir  to  get  the 
inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parent ;  or  that  propensity  in  men, 
which,  though  not  opposed  to  receiving  existence  from  God,  cleaves  to 
the  idea  of  having  been  set  forward  with  a  self-moving  power.  We  have 
indeed  a  claim,  but  it  is  of  a  far  different  sdrt ;  not  on  justice,  but  on  a 
promise  dictated  by  free,  rich,  and  amazing  grace. 

On  the  whole,  if  God  should  refuse  to  regenerate  the  elect  or  to  save 
believers,  in  other  words,  should  treat  any  of  Adam's  race  less  favorably 
than  was  stipulated  in  his  public  or  private  promises,  it  might  be  a  breach 
of  faith,  it  might  be  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  wbdom  and  general 
goodness,  it  might  be  injustice  to  the  Mediator,  but  it  would  not  be  injus- 
tice to  men ;  that  is,  it  would  not  be  treating  them  worse  than  they  per^ 
sonally  deserve,  or  worse  than  they  must  continue  to  deserve,  though 
omnipotence  were  exhausted  in  transferring  guilt  and  righteousness,  so 
long  as  it  shall  remain  true  that  they  have  ever  sinned. 

And  this  accords  with  the  consciousness  of  every  true  believer,  what- 
ever systematic  phrases  he  may  be  accustomed  to.  use.  When  he  itf 
humbled  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his  Maker,  it  is  furthest  from  his 
thoughts  to  make  demands  on  justice.     His  language  then  i%  ^  God  be 
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mercifui  to  me  a  sinner."  And  when  he  obtains  a  sense  of  pardoning 
love,  he  is  the  more  confounded,  and  opens  not  his  mouth  for  shame,  be- 
cause a  holy  God  is  pacified  towards  him  for  all  that  he  has  done.  Eveiy 
day  of  his  life  he  confesses  that  it  would  still  be  just  in  Grod  to  send  him 
to  perdition.  And  if  it  would  be  just,  justice  still  demands  his  death. 
And  if  justice  demands  his  death,  justice  is  not  satisfied. 

The  literal  truth  is,  that  Christ  answered  all  the  puqK>ses  to  the  diTine 
law  which  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  actual  satisfaction  of  its 
demands  against  belicTcrs,  and  the  actual  satisfaction  of  justice  upon 
them.  And  this  being  done,  it  may  be  said  by  an  easy  figure,  that  law 
and  justice  are  satisfied.  And  though  these  'expressions  are  not  scrip- 
tural, but  of  human  invention,  I  do  not  object  to  their  use  in  prayer  and 
popular  discourses.  But  every  divine  and  every  christian  ought  to 
know  that  they  are  figurative  expressions,  and  not  attempt  to  draw  from 
them  literal  conclusions. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  believers.  But  in  order  to  bring  this 
notion  of  a  literal  satisfaction  to  bear  upon  the  limitation  of  the  atone- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  make  out  a  satisfaction  for  the  elect  as  elect 
Then  from  the  time  it  was  made,  and  even  from  the  time  that  bonds 
were  given  to  make  it,  they  were  more  than  justified  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  ;  they  were  acquitted  by  law  and  justice,  in  other  words,  could  de- 
mand of  law  and  justice  a  sentence  tliat  they  were  as  free  from  sin  as  the 
angels  in  heaven.  And  then  during  all  the  days  of  their  unregeneracy, 
law  and  justice  had  no  demands  against  them.  No  condemnation  or 
even  censure  could  reach  them.  Amidst  all  their  rebellions  and  blas- 
phemies, they  stood  as  perfectly  acquitted  as  Gabriel ;  law  and  justice 
both  bending  over  them  with  their  protecting  shield,  and  constantly  pro- 
nouncing them  ^  spotless  as  heaven. 

This  is  not  scripture.  Christ  never  in  any  sense  made  over  his  claim 
to  the  unregenerate  elect.  They  had  no  claim  but  to  perdition,  lying  at 
full  length  under  the  undiminished  pressure  of  the  curse,  —  "  children  of 
wrath  even  as  others.*'  Peter  himself  had  no  righteousness  till  he  be- 
lieved. "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  "  only  **  to  eveiy 
one  that  believeth;"  and  it  is  constantly  called  "the  righteousness  of 
faith,"  "  the  righleousness  which  is  of  faith,"  "  the  righteousness  which  is 
by  faith,"  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,"  ^  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  is  by  faith,"  and  the  righteousness  to  which  man  be- 
lieveth  with  the  heart.  Rom.  3  :  22.  4:  11,  13.  9  :  30.  10 :  4,  6,  10. 
Phil.  3 :  9.  Heb.  11:7.  Christ  could  not  be  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  unbelievers.  He  could  not  answer  the  purpose  to  the 
law  of  a  literal  fulfilment  of  its  demands  on  them,  so  as  to  rc^concile  with 
its  honoir  the  pardon  of  those  who  continue  to  trample  its  authority  in  the 
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duat  We  see  at  a  glance  that  this  was  impossible.  He  could  in  no  de- 
gree relieve  the  elect  as  elect,  as  unbelieving  sinners,  from  the  pressure 
of  condemnation.  He  could  not,  therefore  (in  the  language  so  much  ap- 
proved), discharge  or  assume  the  debts  of  the  unregenerate  elect  He 
could  not  then  stand  the  absolute  suretj  or  sponsor  of  such. 

No,  you  saj,  but  he  stood  the. absolute  surety  and  sponsor  of  the  elect 
viewed  as  believers.  If  you  mean  that  he  covenanted  with  the  Father 
about  the  gift  of  faith  to  them  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  ''  onto 
death,"  I  agree.  But  when  you  speak  of  suretyship  and  sponsorship, 
you  refer  to  his  assumption  of  their  debts  and  obligations,  and  plainly 
have  your  eye  on  his  atonement  But  the  atonement  did  not  obtain  for 
them  the  gifl  of  faith.  The  suretyship  and  sponsorship  therefore  did 
not  secure  to  them  the  character  of  believers.  That  was  done  by  an  in- 
fluence lying  wholly  without  these  offices.  The  virtue  of  these  offices 
must  be  spent,  and  the  reward  for  executing  them  bestowed,  before  the 
elect  would  be  believers.  In  other  words,  the  atonement  must  be 
finished,  and  the  reward  for  making  it  conferred  before  they  could 
receive  the  gifl  of  faith ;  for  that  gift  was  Christ's  reward  for  making 
atonement  Or,  to  resort  to  the  favorite  phraseology,  their  debts  must  be 
assumed  and  discharged  by  their  surety,  and  he  must  be  recompensed 
for  having  finbhed  the  work,  before  they  would  believe.  Did  he  then 
pay  the  debts  of  believers  or  unbelievers  ?  They  must  be  freed  from 
debt,  and  the  reward  of  their  liberation  must  be  bestowed  before 
they  will  believe.  Do  they  go  out  believers  or  unbelievers  ?  Plainly 
if  Christ  was  an  absolute  surety  or  sponsor  for  so  many  elect  sinners 
by  name,  he  sustained  this  relation  to  them,  not  as  believers,  but  as 
unbelievers. 

This  lays  open  at  once  the  fallacy  of  that  dream  about  an  absolute 
suretyship  and  sponsorship,  and  representation  for  the  elect,  which  has 
been  bred  in  the  imaginations  of  good  men.  These  terms,  especially 
the  first  two,  belong  to  the  legal  system,  and  plainly  glance  at  a  money 
transaction  and  a  legal  commutation  of  persons.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  purely  of  human  invention.  But  if  in  any  sense 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  Christ  was  a  surety,  sponsor,  or  representative, 
he  was  so,  not  to  men  as  passively  appointed  to  receive  sanctifying  im- 
pressions, but  only  to  moral  agents  and  believers ;  for  to  none  but  agents 
do  those  relations  belong  which  such  an  office  was  capable  of  afiecting. 
I  am  willing  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  representative,  but  he 
was  so  only  in  the  public  transactions,  and  not  in  the  secret  covenant 
In  a  conditional  sense  he  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  a 
whole  world  of  moral  agents ;  but  if  you  speak  of  a  higher  suretyship 
or  representation,  indissolubly  connected  with  saving  efiTects,  it  respected 
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onlj  belteyen.  Those  for  whom  such  a  suretTship  is  undertakeiiy 
must  from  its  oommenoement  be  entitled  to  a  discharge,  exonerated  ftom 
obligation  to  sufTery  acquitted.  Everj  analogy  testifies  that  beliereni 
only  are  represented  in  this  higher  sense.  Adam  represented  a  pos- 
terity whose  temper  was  like  his  own,  and  would  not  have  been  their 
representative  without  that  essential  circumstance :  and  if  any  analogy 
exbts  between  the  two  headships,  Christ  must  represent,  in  this  higher 
sense,  only  a  seed  who  resemble  him  in  character.  The  very  idea  of 
Adam's  representation  was,  that  it  involved  his  posterity  in  his  own  con- 
demnation as  fast  as  they  become  his  posterity  by  actual  existence :  to 
comport  with  this,  Christ's  higher  representation  must  involve  men  in 
his  own  justification  as  fast  as  they  become  thus  represented.  Are  the 
representative  and  the  represented  treated  as  one  ?  none  are  treated  like 
Christ  but  the  justified,  ^  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Whom  should 
the  Head  represent  but  the  body,  the  members?  But  in  the  higher 
sense  he  is  the  Head  of  believers  only.  No  others  are  invested  with 
his  righteousness  and  owned  in  the  presence  of  his  Father ;  no  others 
are  accepted  through  his  intercession.  They  are  '^  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  filleth  aU  in  aU."  * 

*  To  this  latter  idea  of  representation  the  view  is  confined  in  the  Bodif  of  Chriil, 
written  by  the  Rev.  James  M'Chord  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
powers  of  mind.  He  overlooks  the  representation  of  men  qb  moral  agents,  or  ho 
would  be  in  agreement  with  us  at  almost  every  point.  Mr.  M'C.'s  sj-stcm  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  Christ  as  the  Head  of  tlio  body,  the 
church ;  which,  wliatcver  numbers  it  contains,  constitutes,  together  with  the  Head,  in 
all  periods  of  time,  one  mortal  unit.  Christ  represented,  not  the  elect  as  such,  not  tho 
world  at  large,  but  tho  church  as  a  body,  and  every  individual  which  belonged  to  it 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  every  one,  though  unknown  to  the  covenant  before,  be- 
comes represented  as  soon  as  he  believes.  As  the  atonement  was  sufficient  for  all,  and 
the  covenant  was  restricted  to  no  number,  Christ  is  capable  of  becoming  a  represent- 
ative of  one  AS  well  as  another,  provided  tlicy  believe.  Thus  the  privilege  of  an 
atonement  is  open  to  all  alike,  though  no  expiation  is  actually  made  for  any  but  be- 
lievers. A  possible  salvation  is  thus  provided  for  all.  The  covenant  which  secured 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  was  quite  a  different  thing,  being  made,  not  between  God 
and  the  Messiah,  but  between  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  a  view 
to  the  latter's  becoming  the  Messiah.  In  short,  he  excludes  from  tho  atonement 
every  thing  which  discriminates  the  elect,  and  holds  out  a  provision  which  is  capable 
of  becoming  an  actual  atonement  for  every  man,  if  ho  will  but  accept  it.  Here,  then, 
is  a  conditional  atonement  for  all  as  moral  agents ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  those 
eastern  brethren  mean  with  whom  Mr.  M'C  is  considerably  displeased.  The  key 
which  he  wanted  to  unlock  every  ward  which  he  failed  to  open  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  moral  agents.  When  he  has  familiarized  his  mind  to  this 
subject,  his  controversy  with  those  who  maintain  a  general  atonement  will  cease.  But 
insulated  as  Mr.  M'C.  was,  and  embarrassed  in  various  ways  as  he  seems  to  have  been, 
it  is  not  so  great  a  wonder  that  he  saw  some  things  obscurely,  as  that  he  discovered  so 
much. 
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The  foregoing  remaiks  give  a  different  view  to  the  whole  transaction. 
In  this  representation  you  find  not  that  legal  oneness  between  Christ 
and  the   elect,  that  legal  imputation  of  a  precise  number  of  sins  to 
him,  that  legal  punishment  and  literal  satisfaction  of  law  and  justice  for 
a  given  number,  and  that  legal  acquittal  of  all  for  whom  satisfaction 
was  made,  which  involve  the  consequence  that  all  for  whom  it  was  made 
must  in  justice  to  them  be  pardoned.     Nor  do  you  find  that  legal  identi- 
fication from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  all  for  whom  it  was  made 
must  in  justice  to  Christ  be  pardoned.     Whether  all  for  whom  as  moral 
agents  he  atoned  (and  none  but  agents  sustained  those  relations  which 
an  atonement  could  affect)  must  in  justice  to  him  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  pardon,  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  secret  covenant  by  which 
his  claims  were  regulated.     That  which  could  give  to  his  death  such  a 
bearing  upon  public  law  and  the  l^al  relations  of  men  as  to  constitute 
an  atonement,  let  it  be  distinctly  remarked,  was  not  a  secret  compact  be- 
tween the  sacred  persons,  but  the  public  avowal  of  the  design  of  his 
death.    The  secret  covenant  related  simply  to  his  reward  for  making 
atonement    Whether,  therefore,  any  for  whom  he  atoned  (that  is,  any 
whose  legal  relations  he  so  changed  that  they  could  be  pardoned  if  they 
would  "believe)  could  in  justice  to  him  (in  justice  to  themselves  they  cer- 
tainly might)  be  left  unsanctified  and  perish,  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  secret  covenant,  which  regulated  his  claim  to  a  reward.    If  it  was 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  sacred  persons  in  that  covenant,  that 
the  public  annunciation  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  give  the  atonement  a 
bearing  on  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents,  in  a  way  honorable  and  grati- 
fying to  Christ,  while  only  a  part  should  be  sanctified  and  given  him  for 
a  seed ;  then  no  injustice  is  done  to  Christ  if  a  part  of  those  for  whom 
he  atoned  are  left  unsanctified  and  perish.     If  it  shall  appear  that  be- 
sides the  secret  covenant,  in  which  the  elect  were  distinguished  only  as 
passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions,  there  was  a  sort  of  open  and 
visible  compact  between  the  Father  and  Son  (the  public  annunciatkm 
before  referred  to),  according  •to  which   the  atonement  was  publicly 
offered  and  accepted  for  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents,  to  have  this 
precise  operation,  "  that  whosoever  believeth  should  not  perish ; "  then 
all  injustice  is  wiped  fijom  the  transaction,  and  every  thing  is  made  out 
for  which  we  plead. 


THE   WHOLE  DIFFERENCE   AT   ONE   VIEW. 

The  point  of  separation  between  the  parties,  so  ^  as  the  nature  of 
the  atonement  is  concerned,  phiinly  lies  here.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  expiation  and  satisfiMstion  stand  together  as  cause  and  effect;  but 
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our  brethren  make  both  of  these  oommensiirate  with  the  hij^ier  29C)po» 
or  ransom  bj  which  the  higher  hftQoaie  or  redemption  was  accompMahed, 
and  then  raise  a  question  about  particular  redemptioo.     Pardcular 
redemption  (meaning  bj  redemption  the  effect  of  that  nmsom  wluA 
included  both  expiation  and  merit)  thej  can  prove ;  and  if  this  was  all 
thej  attempted,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  end.    But  bj  nnitii^  the 
two  distinct  influences  of  expiation  and  merit  in  what  thej  call  the  atone- 
ment, they  make  the  atonement  accomplish  the  whole  ledempcioQ  from 
sin  and  death,  and  constantly  speak  of  the  higher  ransom  as  having 
no  other  influence  than  to  expiate  and  satisfy.     The  inference  k.  that  no 
expiation  or  saUsfaction  was  made  for  those  who  do  not  fed  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  ransom,  in  other  words,  are  not  rpdkieniti£  from  the 
power  of  sin.    And  when   they  have  put  into  satis&csun  cW  whole 
influence  of  merit  with  all  its  claim  to  reward,  satisfiMtiiK  iftsclf  has  a 
claim.    And  when  they  flnd  satisfaction  with  a  claim,  foiyttag  that  they 
put  into  that  satisfaction  a  claim  to  a  reward,  they  know  not  how  to 
make  out  the  claim  without  making  the  satisfaction  a  literal  satisfac- 
tion of  law  and  justice.     And  to  get  at  this  there  must  be  a  fiteiml  l^gal 
oneness  between  Christ  and  the  elect    This  is  manifestly  the  process  by 
which  the  whole  scheme  has  come  into  existence. 


PART  II. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMEKT. 


CHAPTER  L 

THS  CT7R8E  OF  ABANDONMENT  REMOVED  FROM  AXX. 

AocoRDiKO  to  the  foregoing  pages,  the  only  effects  which  the  aton^ 
ment  had  on  Peter  were  these  two :  it  removed  the  curse  of  abandon* 
ment,  and  thus  took  away  the  penal  bar  to  his  sanctificadouy  and  it 
rendered  his  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  believing.  Had  it  these  two  effects  on  all  ?  If  so,  it  was 
in  fact  a  general  atonement,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise.  The 
main  question,  then,  may  be  resolved  into  these  two :  Did  the  atonement 
remove  the  curse  of  abandonment  from  all?  and  did  it  render  the 
pardon  of  all  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  in  case  they  should 
hear  the  Grospel  and  believe  ?  The  former  question  will  be  disposed  of 
in  this  chapter,  the  latter  will  then  claim  our  undivided  attention. 

After  such  a  death  in  our  world  to  support  the  'penalty  of  the  law 
given  to  men,  no  favor  shown  to  the  human  race  could  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  penalty,  unless  it  spread  a  shield  over  irreclaimable 
wickedness.  No  power  exerted  to  turn  men  from  wickedness  could 
weaken  it,  be  they  who  they  might  So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  of  the 
penalty  was  concerned,  it  had  become  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
law  to  grant  the  Spirit  to  all  men.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  re- 
moving the  curse  of  abandonment. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  the  atonement  rendered  the  pardon  of  all  men 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  on  condition,  not  that  they  should 
receive  faith,  but  that  they  as  agents  should  believe,  then  it  left  no  legal 
bar  to  their  full  discharge  from  every  part  of  the  curse  but  their  own 
evil  agency,  and  therefore  no  restriction,  imposed  by  the  curse,  on  the 
•anctifying  agency  of  God. 
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In  the  public  explanation  accompanying  the  atonement,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  its  influence  on  the  grant 
of  regenerating  grace ;  for  that  explanation,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
referred  onlj  to  agents,  but  this  grace  is  bestowed  on  passive  reoeiyers* 
All  that  could  be  expected,  in  relation  to  the  Spirit,  from  an  expla- 
nation thus  limited,  was  a  general  notice  that  a  waj  was  opened  to 
bestow  this  blessing  on  all  who  as  agents  would  believe.  That  notice 
was  given.  *<  God  so  loyed  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life ; "  implying  that  they  should  eternally  be  sanctified.  ^  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  But  this  spoke  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they 
that  believe  on  him  should  receive."  **  Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gia  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  John  3:  16.  7:  38,  39. 
Acts  2  :  38.  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  nothing  is  promised  on  the 
condition  of  faith  which  it  would  injure  the  law  to  grant,  allowing  the 
£su^  to  take  place  that  all  respected  in  the  promise  should  of  their  own 
accord  believe.  If,  then,  the  Spirit  was  promised  to  Simon  Magus  on 
the  condition  of  his  faith,  the  law  would  not  have  been  injured  had  he 
actually  believed  and  received  the  Spirit  as  a  gracious  and  eternal 
reward.  And  if  the  Spirit  was  communicable  to  him  on  the  condition 
of  his  faith,  tlie  curse  of  abandonment  was  removed;  for  that  was 
involved  in  a  judicial  sentence  which  declared  that  Simon  Magos  should 
never  on  any  conditions  receive  the  sanctifying  Spirit  to  eternity. 

But  it  was  not  mere  atonement  which  produced  this  whole  effect 
The  merit  of  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  was  requisite  to  complete  the 
opening  for  the  mission  of  the  Spirit;  for  it  was  necessary  to  the 
highest  honor  of  the  law  that  all  positive  good  should  be  granted  as  the 
reward  of  a  perfect  righteousness.  Atonement  removed  the  penal  bar 
which  sin  had  raised ;  merit  gave  opportunity  for  the  blessing  to  come 
as  the  recompense  of  a  full  homage  to  the  law. 

But  when  wc  introduce  the  merit  of  Christ,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  was  not  employed  to  moke  provision  for  the  regeneration  of 
Simon  Magus.  That  is,  the  covenant  of  redemption  did  not  provide  for 
his  regeneration  as  a  part  of  Christ's  reward.  In  this  respect  complete 
provision  was  not  made  for  his  regeneration  in  consistency  with  the 
highest  honor  of  the  law.  This,  however,  was  no  defect  of  the  atone- 
ment (for  it  remained  after  sin  was  covered  and  the  penal  bar  removed), 
but  lay  in  the  single  fact,  that  the  regeneration  of  Simon  was  not 
promised  to  Christ.  And  this  was  a  matter  which  respected  Simon,  not 
as  a  moral  agent,  but  as  a  mere  passive  receiver  of  divine  impressiomfl. 
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As  a  moral  agent  the  very  obedience  of  Christ  made  provision  for  his 
sancdfication.  That  is,  it  provided  for  his  continued  sanctification,  if  he 
would  once  believe.  For  though  in  that  secret  covenant  which  re^ 
spected  passive  receivers,  his  regeneration  was  not  connected  with 
Christ's  reward,  yet  the  public  explanation  accompan3ring  the  death  of 
the  Mediator,  which  related  to  moral  agents,  and  was  a  sort  of  visible 
compact  between  him  and  the  Father,  gave  him  an  open  right  to 
claim  ias  his  reward  the  continued  sanctification  of  the  whole  world,  if 
they  as  agents  would  once  believe.  Thus  by  the  merit  as  well  as  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  provision  was  made  for  a  whole  world  of  moral 
agents  in  reference  to  their  sanctification,  that  is,  a  provision  which  thej 
might  enjoy  by  doing  their  duty. 

In  every  view  but  one,  the  atonement  was  a  mere  provision  for  moral 
agents.  As  it  bore  on  regeneration,  it  barely  removed  a  penal  bar  to 
sanctifying  impressions  on  passive  receivers ;  but  even  this  was  accom- 
plished by  an  operation  on  the  relations  of  moral  agents;  for  it  was  the 
removal  of  a  curse  which  moral  agents  had  incurred.  In  every  other 
point  of  view  the  atonement  was  purely  a  provision  for  moral  agents. 
As  it  opened  the  way  for  the  Spirit  to  be  given  them  as  the  gradoos 
reward  of  their  faithful  seeking,  it  was  such.  As  it  bore  on  pardon,  it 
was  such  altogether.  The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  it  in  the 
latter  light  alone.  And  here  the  question  is,  did  it  reconcOe  with  the 
honor  of  the  law  the  pardon  of  Simon  Magus  in  case  he  of  his  own 
accord  would  believe  ?  If  it  did,  it  was  a  complete  provision  for  him 
as  a  moral  agent,  and  as  full  an  atonem^t  for  him  as  for  Peter,  whether 
intentionally  so  or  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GRAND    POINT    OF    DIVISION    BETWEEN    THE    PARTIES. 

^  When  the  remonstrants,''  says  Dr.  Watts,  ^  assert  that  Christ  died 
for  all  mankind  merely  to  purchase  conditional  salvation  for  them; 
and  when  those  who  profess  to  be  the  strictest  Calvinists  assert  [thatj 
Christ  died  only  ^- to  procure  absolute  and  effectual — salvation  for  the 
elect ;  it  is  not  because  the  whole  Scripture  —  asserts  the  particular  sen- 
timents of  either  of  these  sects  with  an  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  the 
reason  of  these  different  assertions  of  men  is  this,  that  the  holy  writers 
in  different  texts  pursuing  different  subjects,  and  speaking  to  different 
persons,  sometimes  seem  to  favor  each  of  these  two  opinions ;  and  men, 
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being  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  them  hj  any  medium,  run  into  difierent  ex> 
tremes,  and  entirely  follow  one  of  these  tracks  of  thought  and  n^^ect  the 
other.  But  surely  if  there  can  be  found  a  way  to  reconcile  these  two 
doctrines,  of  the  absolute  salvation  of  the  elect,  —  and — the  conditional 
salvation  provided  for  all  mankind; — this  will  be  the  most  fiiir,  natural, 
and  easy  way  of  reconciling  these  difierent  texts  of  Scripture,  without 
any  strain  or  torture  put  upon  any  of  them."  * 

This  ^  medium"  of  reconciliation,  thb  hidden  cause  of  the  diversity  of 
language  in  the  sacred  writers  while  ^  pursuing  difierent  subjects,"  the 
same  distinguished  writer  sought  and  found.  The  clue  which  he  discov* 
ered  lay  among  the  relations  of  moral  agents,  where  we  shall  seek  it  in 
the  following  pages. 

As  that  class  of  Calvinists  who  advocate  a  general  atonement  are 
among  the  firmest  supporters  of  absolute  personal  election,  and  as  those 
who  sustain  the  opposite  side  generally  admit  that  all  are  bound  to  live 
by  the  atonement,  I  have  often  asked  myself,  where  can  this  difierence 
lie?  To  wliat  radical  principle  can  it  be  traced?  Where  is  the  angle  of 
separation  ?  As  both  parties  are  agreed  in  their  cardinal  positions,  by 
what  means  do  they  arrive  at  such  opposite  conclusions  ?  The  following 
is  thought  to  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

One  party  contemplate  men  as  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impres* 
sions ;  and  their  question  is,  how  many  did  Grod  intend  by  regenerating 
influence  to  make  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  ?  The  answer 
is,  the  elect     And  so  say  we.     The  other  party  contemplate  men  as 
moral  agents ;  and  their  question  is,  how  many  did  Grod  intend  to  furnish 
with  a  means  of  pardon  which  they  should  be  under  obligations  to  im-> 
prove  for  their  everlasting  good  ?    The  answer  is,  all  who  hear  the  gos- 
pel.   And  so  say  our  brethren.    Thus  the  dispute  turns  out  to  be  chiefiy 
about  words.     Wliose  language  is  the  most  correct,   depends  on  the 
question  whether  the  atonement  in  its  own  proper  influence  was  adapted 
to  affect  men  as  moral  agents,  or  as  passive  subjects  of  divine  impressions. 
If  it  spent  all  its  force  on  agents,  then  in  deciding  for  how  many  it  was 
provided,  we  must  see  on  how  many  it  lefl  those  traces  which  belong  to 
agents.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exhausted  itself  on  passive  subjects  of 
sanctifying  impressions,  we  have  only  to  ask  how  many  in  consequence 
are  sanctified. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  original  angle  of  separation,  and 
that  the  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the  atonement  is  rather  consequen- 
tial. The  mistake  of  our  brethren,  as  we  view  it,  has  arisen  from  not 
keeping  these  two  characters  of  man  distinct    They  have  confounded 

♦  Watts'  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  286,  287. 
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the  two,  and  by  confounding  hare  buried  up  the  agent  under  the  passive 
recdyer ;  and  i;vhat  was  intended  for  the  agent  they  would  not  allow  was 
intended  for  the  man,  unless  he  was  to  be  sanctified.  The  two  characters 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter  are  about  as  distinct  as  body  and 
sool ;  and  on  their  marked  separation  the  solution  of  almost  every  diffi- 
culty in  metaphysical  theology  depends.  And  had  our  brethren  kept 
the  distinction  plainly  before  them,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  atone- 
ment was  for  agents,  and  agents  alone ;  and  then  they  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  how  many  were  to  be  passively  regen- 
erated. And  then  they  could  not  have  reasoned  about  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  as  they  have  done.  The  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that 
an  atonement  intended  merely  for  agents  is  completely  for  them,  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  same  creatures  are  to  be  regen- 
erated. 

The  question  which  continually  lies  before  our  brethren  is,  how  many 
did  the  sacred  persons  intend  to  save  by  an  influence  on  them  as  pas- 
ave?  Hence  they  tell  us,  ''When  a  question  arises  concerning  any 
transaction,  for  whom  it  was  done,  it  is  decided  by  ascertaining  the  inten- 
tion of  the  principal  agent"  Christ  ^  may  be  said  to  have  died  for  all 
whom  he  designed  to  bring  to  salvation,  and  for  none  cbe."  ^  It  will  be 
pretended  that  Christ  died  for  all,  but  suspended  the  benefit  of  his  death 
upon  a  condition.  Be  it  so.  Then  when  Christ  died  ho  knew  whether 
that  condition  would  ever  take  place  ;  or  rather  he  knew  that  it  never 
would  in  those  to  whom  he  had  determined  not  to  give  faith.  And  to 
say  that  a  person  does  a  thing  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  condition,  wliich 
be  is  sure  will  never  occur,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he  does  a  thing 
without  any  view  to  that  effect."  Our  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  these  matters,  but  is  merely  this :  whose  relations  to  the  divine 
law  did  the  sacred  persons  intend  so  to  change  that  they  could  be  par- 
doned if  they  would  believe  ? 

Our  question  always  is,  for  whom  did  Christ  atone  ?  The  question  of 
our  brethren  is,  for,  whom  did  he  die  ?  meaning,  for  whom  did  he  offer 
the  double  influence  of  expiation  and  merit,  which  met  in  his  death  and 
constituted  the  higher  ransom  ?  And  what  they  maintain  is  not  so  much 
a  limited  atonement  as  particular  redemption.  But  they  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  to  disprove  a 
general  atonement,  you  will  find  them  urging  the  influence  of  Christ's 
merit  on  the  gift  of  faith.  The  Scriptures  "  require  indeed  faith  as  an 
instmment  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  ;  but  this  very  faith 
w  the  effect  of  Christ's  meritorious  death  and  prevalent  intercession ;  and 
is,  of  course,  bestowed  on  all  those  for  whom  he  shed  his  precious  blood." 
**  The  death  of  Christ,  considered  in  unison  with  his  obedience,  is  the 
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of  a&  fpiritadl  Uetsiiigs.  It  is  therefore  the  eanw  of 
tjb»  gift  ^  fittdL**  Ik  ttfiwMj  b ;  bal  this  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the 
•xtmrt  «f  tb»  nf»tiat> 

Bitt  BMwidbittadbi^  Ane  Afnfpnotm,  vlien  oar  brethren  oome  to 
9piMk  gf  (hit  ital  vdfevti  «f  the  immiwl  €•  mend  agents,  they  admit  all 
thttt  w  piMkl  tiw;  Thb  tker  4»  »  often  »  Aejalbw  that  the  oon-elect 
k)iw  dtfetf  thnnff^  W  their  own  &Bh  ;  a  point  Mkj  settled  by  the  general 
cMis^tftu  ^H  the  Cdl>rtiiii$Qe  woriL  The  feOoving  is  the  testimony  of  the 
^^tiu^  ^'  t\Mt»  ;i  lKi«£v  vhich  ^  CW9  c<nterics  has  been  quoted  as  the 
vNTHciv  <Mt  *Jbe  vcher  :!«hf%  "*-  Tbas  many  who  are  called  by  the  gospel  do 
»K  TvtKtic  ^MT  Nrliew  Ln  Cbr^  bnc  peci^  in  anbehef^  does  not  arise 
tKNii  *Jk»  >«:ftct(  vK  cnc  :»cndce  \}i  ChrKC  o^Kfred  on  the  cross,  nor  from  its 
UtottdlcK'ttc^x  iHti  avitt  *Jhcir  «/wTt  tkxk.'*  *  Now  if  the  non-elect  haye  an 
;tfMic«tte«fti  ^  wtlhin  Ufeeir  rvttch  xhsML  the^  are  boond  to  nse  it  for  their 

m 

VtK*^  juiU  ^'r*s4u  ?i«H  :or  w:iac  <^t  ja  aANmMBt.  hot  by  their  own  crim- 
^Mi  x'^viKMt  xH  \U.  :mra  dut  acuoeiiKftc  wai»  pcoiided  for  them  as  mndi  as 
H  sVM^  thr  n>r  smriI  j^ncs;.     Dbe  (fiflmnce,  therefoiey  is  still  about 


CV  rH\»  ^iH>cs«KNK^  n>r  wbiim  ^Bl  Christ  aome  ?  and  for  whom  did  he 
ik^  *  ,^wc«i4iiii^  >v  UK*  Imtvr.  whum  *Bl  he  tnteod  to  are  by  an  opera- 
iKHi  vM  uK-oi  .!>  ^«iis<!4^v^  re\{aire  \iirecdy  oppose  aaswers;  and  from 
iV  aiift>4\*iu  .vts^vt^i^  >khich  Uiey  have  revetTvd^  men  hare  speared 
vo  .xaksi  vkikc  *.o  W  cvtKcthiiit^  n/r  oppu^iiie  sy^tems^  when  in  fiict  thej 
^viV  *h  Uw  *mMa  vHttV  >up(N^iit^  vijjjereac  tnttkjw  The  former  qnestioo 
^x  ^^vii  ^'tei'^'N  ^h^cu^^«^i  )>v  the  divines  o^"  New  EagiaDd;  the  latter 
%«^  .^•uuw  t>>  liK^  S>tio%i  vrt'  IVrt.  I  win  ir94  tike  ap  the  qnestioii  in 
Uk^  sk^(^K»  tu  ^hivh  a  ^:iJ!L  bttt^ih^i  by  the  $ynt}«L 
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\tK>k  oy  (HK  >v  sk^iEv^r  \:*^  tv&ax  »t  the  stxod  or  ]>obt. 

VVkx  wiksi  ^cvx  v\Mi\v4K\i  Ai  \\<t  vBi  HoUand,  under  the  auspices  of 
yitOKV  V{\i«i«vv  tvtv  xt^UUks^ikT.  by  ;uft  curder  of  the  states-general  dated 
V\n>4hJkh  U»  U^i.\  ittivl  \\Ht<te^>i  of  delegates  from  the  different 
AiswaKX*  N*^'  Unn^Jh.^1.  ri\wu  v«rvttf«Brttain.  the  Reformed  churches  of 
^^•«*nV  awU  \^v>  bNvt^vh  N<'therlauhK  Switzerland,  Geneva,  the  Pah^- 
M»«,^\  Uw  >hviw*>^>*x  Uovtt\  Urvttien*  and  Emden. 

«  \c<»^i)w$>»«^X^I>Mt.    Ptotl.  p.290  . 
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For  nearlj  twenty  years  the  United  Provinces  had  been  agitated  by 
the  new  doctrines  broached  by  James  Arminius,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  sect  which  still  bears  his  name.*  ^  AfVer  his  death  the  ministers 
who  adhered  to  his  cause  fonnally  seceded,  and  by  an  instrument  which 
they  called  a  remonstrance,  and  from  which  the  party  took  the  name  of 
Bemonstrants,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  states  of  the 
province  of  HoUand  and  West^Friesland.  This  occurred  in  June,  1610. 
In  the  following  August  and  September,  several  students  in  divinity 
being  about  to  be  examined  before  different  classes,  the  Remonstrants 
drew  up  five  articles  (in  opposition  to  predestination,  limited  atonement, 
total  depravity,  special  grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints),  and 
obtained  an  order  from  the  states  to  the  classes  to  require  in  the  cxaml- , 
nation  no  other  declaration  on  these  subjects  than  a  subscription  to  the 
articles.     Thus  arose  into  form  and  notice  the  celebrated  Five  Points. 

After  years  of  grievous  contention  this  national  synod  was  convened, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  questions  in  dispute ;  with  a  particular 
order  to  dbcuss  first  of  all  the  Five  Points,  and  to  refer  all  their  de- 
cisions to  the  states-general  for  confirmation.  The  synod  was  opened 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1G18,  and  continued  its  sessions  till  the 
ninth  of  the  following  May.f  They  proceeded  immediately  to  cite 
thirteen  of  the  Remonstrants  to  appear  and  defend  their  doctrines.  The 
cited  obeyed  the  summons  on  the  Gth  of  December,  and  were  dismissed 
on  the  21st  of  January.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  synod  deposed  the 
thirteen  pastors  with  some  others,  and  enjoined  it  on  the  provincial 
synods,  and  the  different  classes  and  presbyteries,  to  proceed  against  the 
whole  sect  without  delay,  and  not  to  suffer  one  of  them  to  remain  in 
office  or  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  All  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  states-general  in  July  following,  by  an  order  forbidding  any  doctrine 
contrary  to  tlie  expositions  of  the  synod  to  be  taught  in  any  of  the 
churches,  and  enjoining  it  on   all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  governors  of 

*  This  extraordinorj  man  ma  bom  in  Holland  in  1 560,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Amsterdam  in  1588.  In  1603  he  was  appointed  to  the  divinity  chair 
in  the  university  of  Leyden.  From  Oas  time  his  opinions  began  to  excite  public 
attention,  but  tlicy  were  not  openly  avowed  till  the  year  before  his  death,  wfaidi 
occurred  October  19,  1609.  His  eulop^um  was  written  in  verse  by  the  celebrated' 
Grotius,  who,  to<;ether  with  Vossius  and  many  other  learned  men,  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  supporting  the  Arminian  cause.  The  principal  opponent  was 
Fnmds  Gomams,  from  whom  the  orthodox  party  were  sometimes  called  Gomaristf. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Arminian  sect,  Grotius  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  prince 
Maurice  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  but  he  escaped  bj  the  ingenuity  of 
his  wife,  who  had  him  conveyed  fiom  the  fortress  in  a  diest  pretended  to  be  filled 
witli  books. 

t  The  president  was  John  Bofrerman,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leuwardcn,  in  West. 
Friesbnd,  the  resideoce  of  tiie  prince  of  Onmgc 
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ooUegeSy  professors,  ministersy  ma^strates,  and  ciyO  officers,  to  see  the 
law  carried  into  rigorous  execution.  The  eyent  was  the  imprisonment 
and  banishment  of  the  Arminian  ministers,  and  the  violent  prostratioa 
of  the  whole  partyi  agreeablj  to  the  intolerant  principles  common  to  all 
Europe  in  that  daj. 

This  is  the  sjnod,  which,  uniting  in  one  voice  the  Calvinistic  world, 
just  one  century  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  has  been 
appealed  to  ever  since  as  the  grand  authority,  next  to  the  Bible,  for 
deciding  oil  questions  in  Calvinistic  divinity. 

The  question  respecting  the  design  of  Christ^s  death  was  brought 
before  the  synod  in  the  following  shape.  The  Arminians  maintained 
that  the  mission  of  Christ  placed  all  men  in  all  respects  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  lefl  the  rest  to  be  done  by  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will ;  that  his  death  reconciled  God  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  by 
restoring  their  lapsed  powers  and  the  freedom  of  their  will,  placed  them 
in  a  condition,  with  the  aid  of  common  grace,  to  work  out  their  own 
saltation  without  any  supernatural  influence ;  that  there  was  no  decree 
or  intention  of  God  to  apply  the  atonement  to  one  more  than  another, 
and  for  aught  ho  would  do,  the  wliole  race  might  have  perished  afler  alL 
In  sliort,  the  main  question  turned  on  predestination  and  the  dependence 
of  the  human  will."  * 

This  the  synod  perceived,  and  shaped  their  answer  accordingly. 
They  say  in  the  outlet :  ^'  The  remonstrants  in  this  article  do  not  treat 
of  a  new  subjoot.  For  formerly  the  Semi-Pelagians  of  Marseilles  and 
Syracuse  maintained  the  same  in  these  words :  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
died  for  the  universal  human  race,  and  no  man  is  wholly  excepted  from, 
the  nnlemption  of  his  blood,  though  he  goes  through  this  whole  life  with 
a  mind  most  alienated  from  him:  because  the  sacrament  of  mercy 
belongs  to  uU  men ;  by  which  very  many  are  not  renewed,  for  this 
reason,  because  they  ore  foreknown  to  hold  that  it  is  useless  to  be 
riMU'wi'il.  As  far,  tliorofore,  as  belongs  to  God,  eternal  life  is  provided 
for  all ;  but  as  far  as  appertains  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  is  obtained 
by  thosQ  wlio  of  their  own  accord  believe  in  God,  and  receive  the  aid  of 
grace  thnmgh  the  merit  of  believing.  In  which  article,  although  in 
nppeanuice  ihcy  ainpliiled  the  grace  of  God  and  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  they  in  truth  diminished  both,  ascribing  to  God  indiscriminate 
gnice,  to  Christ  the  merit  of  redemption,  to  freewill  the  efficacy  of  both : 
and  while  they  would  overturn  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  the 
a|Kxstolio  Austin  defended,  they  in  truth  tore  up  the  foundation  of  the 
wliole  gospel,   attributing  the   cause   of  faith   and  perseverance,   and 

♦  Acta  of  Synod,  Part  I.  p.  129,  130,  246,  247 ;  Part  U.  p.  129. 
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therefore  of  human  salTation,  to  God  and  Christ  indiscriminateljri  to  the 
hnmor  and  will  of  man  determinately.  — 

^  In  like  manner  these,  while  in  this  article  about  the  obtaining  of  rec- 
onciliation with  God  for  all  men  through  the  death  of  Ctab/t,  they  in 
appearance  amplify  the  grace  of  Christ's  death,  do  in  truth  the  same 
thing  that  those  did ;  and  while  thej  think  to  tear  up  from  its  foundation 
the  apostolic  predestination  of  God  (which  discriminates  those  who  are 
to  be  saved  from  those  who  are  not  to  be  saved),  to  introduce  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  their  own  eventual  predestination,  of  those  who  of  their  own 
accord  believe  and  persevere,  or  determine  themselves  to  faith  and  perse- 
verance, a  predestination  posterior  to  faith  and  perseverance  (which  in 
truth  ought  to  be  called  post-destination  instead  of  pre-destination),  they 
do,  by  making  the  human  will  the  governor  of  resistible  grace,  and  sub- 
jecting reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  will  of  men,  com- 
pletely deprive  faith  of  all  grace,  and  weaken  the  consolation  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  death  of  Christ."  ♦ 

The  synod  then  proceed  to  consider  at  large  the  purpose  of  the  Sa- 
cred Persons  ;  and  while  they  admit  that  Christ  died,  and  willed  to  die^ 
for  all  in  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  ransom,  they  deny  that  it  was  hia 
purpose  or  the  purpose  of  the  Father  actually  to  save  the  whole  raccf 

When  they  oppose  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  remonstrants  that 
Christ  died  for  all,  they  explain  their  meaning,  and  plainly  tell  us  that  it 
is  the  intention  as  to  the  final  result  that  they  deny.  ^  To  die  for  any 
one,"  say  they,  *^  is  properly  to  free  him  from  death  by  one's  own  death 
or  to  die  in  his  place  that  he  may  live ;  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  18 :  83. 
Woukl  Grod  I  had  died  for  thee  I  that  is,  in  thy  place  that  thoii  mightest 
have  lived."  J 

They  object  also  to  the  assertion  of  the  remonstrants,  that  Christ  rec- 
onciled God  to  the  whole  world,  and  obtained  remission  of  sins  for  all 
and  each.§  This  obtaining  by  request  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  tmpetrcUto  which  the  remonstrants  had  used),  cannot,  say  the  del- 
egates from  South -Holland,  be  separated  from  the  application :  *<  for  an 
obtaining  by  request  (as  lawyers,  the  best  interpreters  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  confess),  includes  and  presupposes  a  concession  of  the  thing  solic- 
ited. Thus  wiUi  them  an  obtained  rescript  is  when  the  prince  has  granted 
and  the  supplicant  has  gained.  And  in  our  common  language,  when  we 
say  an  office  or  benefit  has  been  obtained  by  reqtiest  for  any  one,  we 
mean  not  only  that  the  right  to  that  benefit  has  been  obtained,  but  tho 
actual  possesion  and  concession  of  it,"  | 

"  This  whole  thing,"  say  the  delegates  from  West  Friesland,  "  which 

•  Part  I.  p.  246, 247.  t.p.  248.  ,    |  Part  I.  p.  247. 

f  p.  248,  249.  D  Pvtm.  p.  145. 
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thej  have  endeavored  Urbide  and  bring  in  under  the  fringe  of  this  article, 
lurks  in  this,  that,  not  content  with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  suffidencj 
of  Christ's  death,  they  have  invented  such  an  obtaining  of  remission  of 
sins  for  all  and  each  as  is  separated  from  all  partidpation  of  remission  ; 
where  we  must  particularly  note,  that  when  they  propose  to  treat  of  the 
death  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  of  its  fruits  and  efficacy,  and  the  blesfiings 
obtained  by  it,  they  do  not  explain  the  manner  of  the  satisfaction,  nor 
make  any  mention  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  instance,  of  fidth, 
perseverance,  and  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image  witliin  us,  or  of  the 
renovation  of  our  nature ;  by  which  they  suggest,  what  elsewhere  they 
plainly  bring  out,  that  Christ  obtained  salvation  that  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God, 
but  thaC  all  participation  of  that  good  is  suspended  on  their  performing, 
of  their  own  accord,  the  prescribed  conditions,  that  is,  on  man  and  his 
freewill."  ♦ 

^  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,"  say  the  delegates  from  the  synod  of  Gronin- 
gen  and  Omlands,  ^that  the  question  is  not  about  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ's  death:  for  we  affirm  without  hesitation,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  }>ossesses  so  great  power  and  value  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  as  well  actual  as  original ;  and  that  no 
one  of  the  reprobate  perishes  for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  through 
its  insufficiency :  but  the  question  is,  whether,  according  to  the  intention 
of  God  the  Father  and  Son,  remission  of  sins  and  reconciliation  with  God 
were  actually  obtained  for  more  than  the  elect."  f 

From  these  extracts  it  appears  what  the  chief  points  of  dispute  between 
the  synod  and  the  remonstrants  were.  The  question  was  by  no  means 
the  same  that  is  agitated  at  the  present  day,  but  turned  chiefly  on  the 
intention  of  the  divine  mind  as  to  the  application  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  stninge  notions  brought  forward  to  disprove  special  grace ;  in  other 
words,  on  predestination  and  the  dependence  of  the  human  will.  And 
though  those  venerable  fathers,  from  the  kind  of  opponents  they  had  to 
deal  witli,  were  more  cautious  than  we  are  in  the  use  of  universal  terms, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement  sometimes  lost  themselves  in  figura- 
tive language,  chiefly  from  not  distinguishing  between  atonement  and  the 
higher  ransom ;  yet  on  the  whole  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  contend- 
ing with  us ;  for  I  shall  show  in  another  place,  by  copious  extracts  from 
their  reasonings,  that  they  fully  admitted  all  the  great  principles  which 
support  our  conclusion. 

And  now  in  return  I  will  acknowledge  and  vindicate  all  that  they  de- 
fended against  the  inroads  of  the  Arminians.  This  I  will  do  under  the 
following  heads. 

♦  Part  in.  p.  178.  t  p.  193. 
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(1)  A  part  of  the  human  race  were  elected  in  Christ,  and  chosen  to 
salvation  by  his  death,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  '^  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heaTcnlj  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  unto 
the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will."  '^  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began/' 
"  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod  the  Father,  through  sancti- 
ficntion  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  non-elect  are  those  "  whose  names  are  not  written  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain."  Epli.  1 : 
3-5.  2  Tim.  1:9.  1  Pet  1  :  2.  Rev.  13 :  8.  17 :  8. 

(2)  This  number  were  promised  and  given  to  Christ  as  the  reward  of 
his  obedience  "unto  death."  Their  salvation  was  promised  him.  "  Paul, 
a  servant  of  Gkxl  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,  —  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie  prom- 
ised before  the  world  began."  Promised  to  whom  ?  no  man  was  there  to 
receive  the  pledge :  promised  undoubtedly  to  Christ.  They  were  given 
to  him.  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me,  and  him  that 
cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  —  And  this  is  the  Father's  will 
which  hatli  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose 
nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."  "  I  have  mani- 
fested thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world : 
thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me.  —  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me.  —  Keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me.  —  Those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
kept"  John  6 :  37,  39.  17:6-12.  Tit  1:1,  2.  They  were  given  to 
him  as  a  reward  of  his  obedience  "  unto  death."  This  has  been  proved 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  will  be  still  further  established  in  the  Appendix. 
They  were  given  him  to  be  through  sanctification  the  copartners  of  his 
inheritance.  It  was  foreordained  in  the  decree  of  election  that  he  should 
be  "  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren,"  and  share  with  them  the  inher- 
itance of  the  universe.  **  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  al!^o  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first- 
bom  among  many  brethren."  And  among  the  reasons  for  conferring  on 
him,  in  reward  of  his  obedience,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  a  leading 
one  was  that  he  might  complete  the  salvation  of  his  elect  **  Thou  hast 
given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  thou  hast  given  him.''    **  Him  hath  God  exalted  — to  be  a  Prince  and 
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a  Saviour,  for  to  gire  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins."    John 
17 :  2.  Acts  5 :  31.  Rom.  8 :  29. 

(3)  The  salvation  of  the  elect  was  that  part  of  Christ's  personal  re* 
ward  which  had  a  principal  influence  in  inducing  him  to  die.  It  was  on 
important  part  of  ^  the  joj  that  was  set  before  him,"  in  view  of  which  he 
^endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  Heh.  12:  2.  This  prospect, 
which  so  much  influenced  his  own  mind  through  his  whole  course,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  allude  to  while  seated  in  the  bosom  of  his  familj. 
With  his  cje  on  Calvary,  and  with  the  joy  of  millions  rising  bef(H*e  him, 
he  unbosomed  to  his  disciples  this  great  motive,  which  urged  him  to  the 
cross.  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  —  And  other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring.**  Then  turning  to 
the  Jews,  "  But  ye  believe  not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep."  John 
10 :  3-29.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  by  sheep  is  primarily 
meant,  not  the  unregenerate  elect,  but  believers.  The  fold  is  that  wliich 
is  enclosed  by  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  the  flock  are  the  church  con- 
sidered as  an  assembly  of  believers  gathered  together  in  Christ  And 
here  the  sheep  "  hear  "  the  porter's  "  voice,"  and  "  know  his  voice,"  and 
"  follow  him,"  "  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow."  The  elect  Gentiles 
arc  therefore  called  sheep  plainly  by  way  of  anticipation.  But  still  as 
there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  election  of  the  sheep,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Christ  intended  to  express,  not  that  the  sins  of  the  elect  would 
be  atoned  for  more  than  others,  but  that  in  the  motive  which  prompted 
him  to  the  sacrifice,  he  had  a  special  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  as  a  part  of  his  promised  reward.  By  a  similar  anticipation  the 
unregenerate  elect  ap|)ear  to  be  called  the  children  of  Grod,  and  a  similar 
reference  to  them  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  following  passage: 
"  This  spoke  he  [Caiaphas],  not  of  himself  [not  at  his  own  suggestion], 
but  being  high-priest  that  year  [and  in  honor  of  his  oiTice  being  visited 
with  a  temporary  inspiration],  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for 
that  nation  ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad."  John 
11 :  51,  52.  By  running  back  the  contrary  way,  believers,  under  the 
name  of  the  church,  appear  to  be  spoken  of  with  reference  to  their  pre- 
vious elect  character  in  the  following  passage :  "  Christ  loved  the  church 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that 
it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  Eph.  5 :  25-27.  Some  suppose 
that  the  sanctified  and  the  children  are  spoken  of  under  the  character  of 
elect  in  the  following  place :  ^^  Both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are 
sanctified  are  all  <^  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
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brethren  [and  children].  —  Fonsmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same, 
that  through  death  he  might — deliver  them."  Heb.  2  :  11-15.  And  in 
the  following :  ^  For  their  sakes  [they  were  beUerers  at  the  time,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  them  as  elect],  I  sanctifj  myself  [devote  myself 
to  die],  that  they  also  might  be  sanetifted  throagh  the  tnith."  John 
17 :  19.  There  are  other  passages  wfaidi  plainly  declare  that  Christ,  by 
the  merit  of  his  obedience  '^  onto  death  "  obtained  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
as  his  reward,  and  thus  became  our  ^  sanctification  and  redemption,** 
and  saved  ^his  people  fix>m  their  sins,**  and  accomplished  the  double 
purpose  of  purging  our  ^  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God."  ^  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world."  ^  Who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people 
zealous  of  good  works."  ^  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things 
as  silver  and  gold  from  your  vain  conversation, — but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ;  —  who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foun^tion  of 
the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you  who  by  him  do 
believe  in  Grod."  ^  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell,  and  (having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross),  by 
bim  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  —  And  you  that  were  sometime 
alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and 
unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight"  MatL  1 :  21.  Luke  1 :  7 1-75* 
1  Cor.  1 :  30.  GaL  1 :  4.  CoL  1 :  19-22.  Tit  2 :  14.  Heb.  9 :  14.  1  Pet 
1:  18-21. 

Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  merit  of  Christ  in  actively 
giving  himself  to  die,  obtained  the  sanctification  of  the  elect  as  his  re- 
ward,  and  that  the  prospect  of  this  reward,  so  gratifying  to  his  benevo- 
lence from  the  direct  love  which  he  bore  them,  constituted  one  of  the 
leading  motives  which  urged  him  to  the  cross ;  that  he  died  to  securo 
this  interest,  so  peculiarly  his  own  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  a  man  performs  a  prescribed  task  for  a  stipu* 
lated  recompense.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  nor  with  any  question  relative  to  its  equal  bearing  on  moral 
agents. 

This  distinction  between  expiation  and  the  daim  of  merit  to  a  reward 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  by  either  party  in  the  days  of  Dort 
The  remonstrants  in  particular  were  totally  blind  to  all  that  influence  of 
Christ  which  went  in  to  constitute  the  higher  ransom.  So  far  from  say- 
ing with  them,  that  his  only  influence  and  end  was  to  render  God  able 
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and  willing  to  establish  with  men  a  covenant  of  graee,*  I  saj  and  insist^ 
that  80  far  as  services  could  earn  a  stipulated  reward,  he  actually  '^  pur- 
chased **  the  salvation  of  every  individual  of  his  elect,  and  had  a  right  to 
claim  it  at  the  hands  of  justice.  They  who  overlook,  or  fail  to  dwell 
largely  on  this  glorious  truth,  will  be  in  danger  of  crowding  Christ  too 
much  out  of  their  religion.  To  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind  fuU  upon  it^  to 
admit  the  whole  view,  and  to  dwell  upon  it  with  devout  and  gratefol 
transport,  will,  as  every  one  can  testify  who  has  tried  the  experiment^ 
open  more  fully  and  affectingly  to  view,  that  which  all  must  see  is  the 
great  subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
dom  of  God,  to  the  salvation  of  men. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ATONEMENT  FOE  MORAL  AGENTS  ONLY. 

None  but  moral  agents  bear  any  relation  to  law,  obligation,  guilt,  par- 
don, rewards,  or  punishments ;  and  none  else  can  bear  any  relation  to  an 
atonement  which  was  intended  to  support  law,  to  expiate  guilt,  and  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  pardon.  The  passive  had  not  sinned ;  the  passive 
needed  no  pardon.  The  only  way  in  which  passive  receivers  of  sancti- 
fying impressions  could  be  affected  by  an  atonement  was  indirectly,  by 
its  removing  the  curse  of  abandonment,  which  sinning  agents  had  incurred. 
But  even  this  was  accomplished  by  a  mere  operation  on  the  relations  of 
agents.    The  whole  force  of  the  atonement  was  spent  on  those  relations. 

Tliis  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  that  the  atonement  was  a  measure 
of  moral  government.  A  moral  government  is  only  the  treatment  which 
God  renders  to  moral  agents.  As  he  stands  related  to  creatures  in  this 
character,  he  is  the  moral  Governor.  Now  the  atonement  was  plainly 
an  expedient  of  the  moral  Governor  to  support  the  moral  law  (the  con- 
stitution of  a  moral  government),  and  thus  to  open  a  way  for  the  pardon 
of  sinning  agents.  The  satisfaction  was  demanded  by  the  Protector  of 
the  law,  and  was  rendered  to  him  who  holds  the  rights  of  justice  (as  all 
acknowledge  who  talk  of  satisfying  justice),  and  was  accepted  by  him 
who  otherwise  was  determined  to  punish  sin.  In  every  point  of  view  it 
was  a  measure  adopted  by  Grod  in  the  character  in  which  he  stands 
related  to  moral  agents. 

♦  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Part  II.  p.  139. 
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Thus  the  atonement  spent  its  force  on  the  relations  of  agents,  and, 
except  by  waj  of  consequence^  had  no  effect  on  men  in  any  other  char- 
acter. 

But  it  was  for  agents  in  another  respect ;  it  was  a  provision  for  them. 
By  a  provision  for  moral  agents  is  always  meant  a  means  of  instruction, 
holiness,  usefulness,  or  'happiness,  which  they  may  improve,  and  are 
under  obligations  to  improve,  and  on  the  improvement  of  which  as  a  sine 
qua  non  the  benefit  depends.  Here  I  must  introduce  a  principle,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  display  more  at  large  hereafter.  A  moral  agent 
must  be  contemplated  as  a  whole,  as  possessing  that  entire  assemblage  of 
attributes  which  constitute  him  such,  and  not  as  one  maimed  of  half  his 
qualities.  His  essential  properties  cannot  be  divided.  Now  one  of  the 
things  which  essentially  belong  to  him  is,  that  he  must  act,  and  on  his 
action  his  happiness  depends.  One  cannot  be  a  moral  agent  without  fall- 
ing under  this  law.  You  cannot  therefore  contemplate  a  man  as  needing 
an  atonement,  without  contemplating  him  as  one,  who,  if  he  has  opportu- 
nity, is  to  act  towards  the  atonement,  and  is  to  enjoy  or  lose  the  benefit, 
according  as  he  receives  or  rejects  it.  If  you  keep  up  the  idea  of  a 
moral  agent,  you  cannot  separate  these  things.  Any  thing  there£[>re 
which  is  done  for  a  moral  agent  is  done  for  his  use  aflcr  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  for  the  use  of  free  moral  agents,  or  creatures  governed 
by  motives  and  choice,  and  bound  to  act  That  is,  it  is  done  that  he 
may  use  it  if  he  pleases,  and  that  he  may  be  under  obligation  to  use  it. 
Unless  the  effect  is  thus  suspended  on  his  agency,  the  thing  is  not  pre- 
pared for  him  as  an  agent.  No  matter  what  other  provision  whidi 
respects  the  same  creature  as  passive  has  secured  the  action  of  the 
agent;  yet  the  provision  for  the  agent  necessarily  suspends  a  good  on 
his  own  conduct.  Now  as  an  agent  must  not  be  divided,  whatever  is 
done  for  him  in  a  way  to  affect  his  relations,  makes  a  provision  for  him 
as  an  agent,  that  is,  a  provision  for  him  to  improve.  And  all  that  is 
gained  by  changing  his  relations  (so  far  as  the  pure,  agent  is  contem- 
plated), is  to  bring  a  good  so  within  his  reach  that  he  may  enjoy  it  if  he 
will  accept  it,  and  must  accept  it»  to  enjoy  it  It  cannot  be  for  an  agent 
in  a  higher  sense.  In  a  higher  sense  it  may  be  for  the  man,  for  under 
that  name  both  the  active  and  passive  characters  are  included.  The 
atonement  could  not  be  a  provision  for  a  guilty  agent,  without  having 
changed  his  relations  as  a  transgressor ;  it  could  not  change  his  relations 
as  a  transgressor,  without  being  (besides  removing  the  penal  bar  to 
r^neration)  a  provision  for  a  moral  agent  to  improve ;  provided  men 
are  ever  in  Vt  holy  manner  to  seek  sanctification  of  God  and  to  receive  it 
as  a  gracioos  reward,  an4  provided  the  consistency  of  their  paidon 
always  depends  on  their  turning  from  sin. 
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Thus  the  atonemant  was  for  mond  agents  ha  two  inaeiMurabla  respects  ; 
it  affected  their  relations,  and  was  a  provision  for  them  to  impixHre.  And 
it  was  for  men  in  no  other  character,  except  b j  waj  of  consequence. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   TWO  CHABACTEBS  OF    MAN    DISTINCT  AKD  IHDEFKWDIWT  OF    KACK 

OTHKR. 

The  moment  we  have  found  that  the  atonement  was  for  none  but 
moral  agents  we  refuse  to  take  any  further  notice  of  mere  passive  re- 
ceivers of  sanctifying  impressions ;  that  is,  we  refuse  to  take  into  aecounty 
in  settling  for  whom  as  agents  atonement  was  made,  whether  the  same 
persons  as  passive  were  predestined  to  be  regenerated ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  these  two  characters  arc  altogether  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  none  the  less  true  for  any  thing 
which  concerns  the  other.  This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  system, 
and  requires  to  be  laid  with  firmness  and  care. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  divine  administration  towards  the  human 
race  lies  in  this,  that  men  sustain  two  relations  to  God.  As  creatures 
they  are  necessarily  dependent  on  him  for  holiness,  as  they  are  for  exist- 
ence, and  as  such  they  passively  receive  his  sanctifying  impressions ;  and 
they  are  moral  agents.  Now  the  great  truth  to  be  proved  is,  that  these 
two  characters  of  men  (passive  receivers  and  moral  agents)  are  alto- 
gether distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  And  the  proof  is  found 
in  the  single  fact,  that  their  moral  agency  is  in  no  degree  impaired  or  af- 
fected by  their  dependence  and  passiveness,  nor  their  passiveness  and 
dependence  by  their  moral  agency.  That  is  to  say,  they  arc  none  the 
less  dependent  (as  Arminions  would  make  us  believe)  for  being  moral 
agents ;  and  on  the  other  hand  (and  thjs  is  the  main  point  to  be  proved), 
they  are  none  the  less  moral  agents  (as  Antinomians  seem  to  suppose), 
that  is,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  of  personal  and  complete  obligations, 
for  being  dependent  For  instance,  they  are  none  the  less  bound  to  be- 
lieve because  faith  is  "  the  gift  of  God,"  nor  to  love  because  love  is  "  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.*'  Their  obligations  rest  on  their  capacity  to  exercise, 
not  on  their  power  to  originate ;  on  their  being  rational,  not  on  their  being 
independent  On  the  one  hand,  the  action  of  the  Spirit  does  not  abate 
their  freedom.  The  soul  of  man  is  that  wonderful  substance  which  id 
none  the  less  active  for  being  acted  upon,  none  the  less  free  for  being 
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eoBtfolled.  It  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  which  has  complete  motion  in 
itself  while  moved  bj  the  machinerjr  without.  While  made  '^  wUUngy" 
it  is  itself  voluntaryy  and  of  course  ite^  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  the  Spirit  does  not  impair  the  capacity  on  which  obligation  is  founded* 
The  completeness  of  moral  agency  has  no  dependence  on  supomatural 
impressions,  and  on  nothing  but  a  rational  existence  combined  with  knowl- 
edge. The  bad,  equally  with  the  good,  are  complete  moral  agents,  the  one 
being  as  deserving  of  blame  as  the  other  are  of  praise ;  otherwise  (which 
forever  settles  the  question),  the  unsanctified  are  not  to  blame  and  cannot 
be  punished.  To  deny  that  men  are  under  obligations  to  be  good  without 
a  divine  influence,  would  plunge  you  into  this  trilemma :  you  must  resort 
to  the  old  Arminian  dogma  of  the  self-determining  power,  or  you  must 
prove  tliat  God  answers  unholy  prajrers,  or  you  must  boldly  affirm  that 
totally  depraved  sinners  are  under  no  obligations  to  be  holy.  For  how 
can  they  be  under  obligation  to  be  holy  through  a  divine  influence,  un* 
less  tliey  can  obtain  that  influence  by  an  unholy  prayer,  or  can  originate 
a  better  spirit  of  supplication  by  the  self-determining  power  ?  What, 
then,  are  men  to  be  sent  forth  in  their  own  strength  ?  No,  but  they  are 
bound  to  feci  perfectly  right  at  once,  and  with  that  temper  to  cast  thenif- 
selves  on  God  for  security  against  a  future  abuse  of  their  agency,  a  future 
violation  of  their  obligations.  They  are  bound  to  feel  perfectly  right  at 
once,  and  with  that  temper  to  acknowledge  their  absolute  dependence : 
Ibr  on  the  one  hand  that  would  only  be  a  confession  of  the  truth,  and  on 
the  other  we  know,  from  facts  which  fill  the  universe,  that  their  dependr 
ence  is  no  abatement  of  their  obligations. 

This  is  the  very  point  from  which  have  proceeded  one  half  of  the  dis^ 
putes  of  the  Christiaii  church.  They  have  all  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  familiarizing  to  the  mind  the  consistency  between  dependence  and  obr 
ligation,  passiveness  and  freedonu  Illumine  this  inch-square,  and  the 
whole  £uTago  of  metaphysical  litigation  would  vanish.  Pelagians,  Semi»> 
Pelagians,  Arminians,  Semi-Arminians,  and  Semi-Calvinists  would  no 
longer  tremble  at  the  idea  of  absolute  dependence  as  destructive  of  free- 
dom, nor  would  fatalists  infer  from  that  dependence  that  men  are  machines. 

That  these  two  characters  are  each  perfect  in  itself  and  unaffected  by 
the  other,  is  no  less  evident  than  that  creatures  can  deserve  pnuse  and 
blame.  As  creatures  they  must  be  dependent  on  the  Spirit ;  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  praise  and  blame  is  the  very  definition  of  a  moral  agent. 

The  character  of  agents  as  distinct  from  recipients  is  sufficiently  entire 
in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  real  and  important  to  be  tha 
basis  of  the  whole  UJanc  of  a  moral  government  The  whole  stnictora  is 
obviously  founded  in  this  tru^,  that  men  are  complete  moral  agents  with*, 
out  supeniAtufal  influence,  and  mme  the  less  for  their  dependence.     Qol 
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does  not  command  or  invite  them  to  come  on  condition  that  thej  are 
drawn,  but  lays  upon  them  the  obligation  without  reference  to  the  actioo 
of  the  Spirit.  lie  does  not  threaten  or  punish  them  becaase  thej  fail  to 
receive  his  influence,  but  because  ihej  do  not  act  He  makes  experi- 
ments upon  them,  he  presents  instructions  and  motives,  he  charges  theiii 
with  privileges,  just  as  though  they  were  independent 

On  this  principle  he  proceeds  in  his  commands.  He  requires  all 
rational  creatures  to  be  holy,  sanctified  or  unsanctified.  He  kja 
this  command  on  angels;  for  what  is  their  holiness  but  confermitj  to 
his  will  ?  He  lays  this  command  on  good  men ;  and  without  reference 
to  any  spiritual  assistance,  says,  *^  Remember  fix>m  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and  repent"  He  lays  this  command  on  the  worst  of  hypocritesi 
and  without  the  least  abatement  for  their  dependence,  says :  ^  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom;  —  wash  ye,  make  you  clean;  — 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well."  He  la3rs  this  conmiand  on  a  pro- 
fligate world,  on  millions  who  will  never  be  sanctified;  for  he  ^com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent"  He  la3rs  this  command  on 
devils ;  or  devils  do  not  at  present  sin ;  ^  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law,"  and  **  where  no  law  is  there  is  no  transgression."  Rom.  4:15. 
1  John  3  :  4.  Indeed,  if  in  any  acts  of  authority  God  was  limited  by  his 
dominion  over  the  mind,  he  could  never  command  further  than  he  makes 
^  willing,"  and  of  course  could  never  have  on  opportunity  to  punish. 

On  this  principle  he  proceeds  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Without  reference  to  any  divine  influence  exerted  or 
withheld,  he  will  say  at  last,  ^  Come,  ye  blessed ;  —  for  I  was  a  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  meat  —  Depart,  ye  cursed;  —  for  I  was  a  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat"  "Because  I —  called  and  ye  refused, — I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity." 

On  this  principle  he  proceeds  in  all  his  invitations,  promises,  threat- 
enings,  and  expostulations.  "He  that  believeth — shall  be  saved,  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedienti 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be 
devoured."  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.* 
**0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end ! "  "  O  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me, 
and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their 
enemies,  and  turned  ray  hand  against  their  adversaries."  "Hear,  O 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth!  —  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me  ! " 

On  this  principle  he  proceeds  in  all  his  experiments  upon  the  human 
character.  "  Then  said  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
will  send  my  beloved  son ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  reverence  him." 
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^  Behold^  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree  and  find 
none ;  cut  it  down,  why  cumhereth  it  the  ground  ?  And  he  answering 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it 
and  dung  it ;  and  if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  and  if  not,  then  after  that  thoU 
shalt  cut  it  down.**  Not  a  hint  of  any  influence  from  without  but  simple 
cultivation  ;  the  issue  was  suspended  on  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  tree. 
These  representations  have  been  considered  as  made  after  the  manner 
of  men,  but  in  truth  they  are  the  natural  language  of  one  agent  making 
experiments  upon  other  distinct  and  complete  agents.  Specimens  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  seen  in  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds. 

On  this  principle  he  proceeds  in  estimating  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  men,  and  in  assigning  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  ^  My 
weU-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill.  And  he  fenced  it, 
and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine^ 
and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine-press  therein. 
And  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes.  —  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I 
have  not  done  in  it?"  ^ There  was  a  certain  householder  which 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a  wine-press 
in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a 
far  country. — And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  ho  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it.  — 
Xiast  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying,  they  will  reverence  my 
son."  "  "Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of^  a  fool  to  get  wisdom, 
seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ?  "  *^  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  hght 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doth  evil  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  ^  Ye 
will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  They  *^  that  were  bidden 
to  the  wedding  "  ^  would  not  come."  ^  His  citizens  hated  him  and  sent  a 
message  afler  him,  saying,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us. 
—  Those  my  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them, 
bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me." 

Thus  Gabriel  and  Paul,  and  Christians  on  earth,  are  complete  moral 
agents,  and  are  bound  to  act,  irrespectively  of  the  spiritual  influence  by 
which  they  are  moved  ;  and  wicked  men  and  devils  are  complete  moral 
agents,  and  are  bound  to  be  holy,  without  the  Spirit,  and  none  the  less 
for  their  dependence.  Neither  the  dependence  of  men  therefore,  nor  the 
gift  or  withholding  of  the  Spirit,  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  anj 
declaration  concerning  them  as  moral  agents,  or  concerning  the  outward 
privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  sadL     Moral  agents,  so  to  speak. 
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are  complete  entities  in  themselves,  without  respect  to  the  pasdTe 
character  belonging  to  the  same  creatures. 

These  two  characters  of  men  are  about  as  distinct  as  body  and  sooL 
Like  body  and  soul  they  are  united  together  in  the  same  person  ;  and 
this  gives  them  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  (resembUng  that 
between  body  and  soul),  in  the  three  following  respects. 

(1)  The  soul  is  stimulated  to  action  by  what  is  needed  by  the  body, 
and  by  what  is  done  for  the  Ixxly ;  and  agents  are  excited  to  holy 
action  by  i^otives  drawn  from  the  dependence  of  creatures,  and  from  the 
decrees  and  operations  of  God  respecting  them  as  passive.  God  him- 
self draws  motives  from  election  and  regeneration  to  move  them  to 
submission,  adoration,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

(2)  The  soul  is  bound  to  act  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  in 
view  of  wliat  is  done  for  the  body ;  to  ask  God  for  blessings  on  the 
body,  and  to  thank  him  for  those  blessings  when  conferred :  and  men 
are  bound  to  act  in  view  of  their  dependence,  and  towards  God  as 
related  to  passive  subjects  of  decrees  and  impressions.  They  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  their  dependence,  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  on  themselves  and 
others,  to  be  thankful  for  influences  already  received,  to  believe  and 
acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  election,  to  thank  God  for  their  own  election 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  and  to  submit  the  fate  of  the  wicked  to  his  sover* 
cign  disposal.     God  himself  commands  these  things. 

(3)  The  soul  is  rewarded  and  punished  by  what  is  done  to  the  body ; 
and  the  dependence  of  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  capacity  for  rewards  and 
punishments.  God  promises  them  his  influence  as  a  gracious  recom- 
pense, and  bestows  it  in  answer  to  prayer,  in  fulfilment  of  a  covenant,  or 
as  a  general  token  of  favor ;  in  all  which  you  may  trace  the  idea  of  re- 
ward. The  whole  process  of  sanctification  after  the  first  act  of  faith 
seems  to  be  of  this  nature ;  for  however  sovereign  it  may  be  in  point  of 
time,  manner,  and  degree,  it  was  in  general  promised  to  the  first  act  of 
faith,  and  is  certainly  a  token  of  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  God  with- 
holds from  men  his  influence,  and  abandons  them  to  judicial  blindness 
and  tormenting  passions  by  way  of  punishment. 

Regeneration  can  never  be  the  reward  of  the  person  regenerated,  for 
before  the  change  he  had  nothing  worthy  of  recompense.  But  the  re- 
generation of  one  person  may  be  the  reward  of  another.  It  may  be  a 
recompense  to  Christ,  a  token  of  favor  to  a  parent  or  minister,  a  fulfil- 
ment of  a  covenant  with  the  church,  or  an  answer  to  prayer.  On  the 
other  hand,  regenerating  influence  may  be  withheld  from  one  as  the 
punishment  of  another.  So,  to  keep  up  the  comparison  already  begun, 
the  soul  of  one  may  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  what  is  done  to  the  body 
of  another. 
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In  these  three  respeets  the  two  characters  stand  related  to  each  other. 
These,  then,  maj  be  considered  as  exceptions ;  and  to  save  repetition  I 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  them  as  such.  But  with  these  three  exceptions, 
the  two  characters  are  as  disconnected  and  independent  of  each  other  as 
though  they  belonged  to  two  separate  persons.  A  protision  for  one  is 
as  distinct  from  every  thing  relating  to  the  other,  as  a  provision  for  the 
soul  is  distinct  from  .a  garment  for  the  body.  Accordingly,  with  tho 
above  exceptions,  God,  in  his  whole  treatment  of  moral  agents,  proceeds 
without  the  least  apparent  reference  to  the  dependence  of  the  same  crea- 
tures on  the  Spirit,  and  shapes  all  his  measures,  to  all  appearance,  as 
though  he  had  no  control  over  the  mind  but  by  motives.  This  he  does 
even  in  regard  to  good  men.  He  lays  upon  them  obligations  irrespective 
of  the  influence  which  he  has  covenanted  to  bestow.  But  as  the  influ- 
ence in  this  case  is  really  a  reward  to  holy  agents,  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice  of  it,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  regenerating  power.  This,  as 
it  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  change,  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  moral  agents.  To  him  it  is  not  a  reward,  and  has  no  respect  to 
any  thing  he  has  ever  done.  This,  then,  and  the  decree  concerning  it, 
are  clearly  without  the  pale  of  a  moral  government,  and  may  be  set  in 
distinct  contrast  with  the  whole  treatment  of  agents.*  These  are  the 
two  points  of  opposition  which  I  wish  to  set  up ;  —  election  and  regenera- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  moral  government  on  the  other.  And  what 
I  assert  is,  that  in  all  the  treatment  of  moral  agents  and  in  all  the  pro- 
visions for  them,  Grod  acts,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  vrithont 
the  least  apparent  reference  to  election  or  regeneration. 

I  have  shown  you  two  independent  characters  on  earth.  If  Grod  acts 
towards  these  according  to  truth,  there  will  be  a  counterpart  of  them  in 
the  heavens  ;  he  himself  will  sustain  two  characters  (with  the  exceptions 
already  made),  altogether  independent  of  each  other.  As  he  stands  re- 
lated to  the  moral  agent,  he  is  the  Moral  Governor ;  as  he  stands  related 
to  the  mere  passive  receiver,  he  is  the  Sovereign  Efficient  Cause.  I  say, 
then,  if  he  acts  towards  these  two  independent  characters  of  man  accord- 
ing to  truth,  the  Moral  Grovemor  will  appear  in  his  operations  indepen- 
dent of  the  Sovereign  Efficient  Cause.  And  so  it  is.  No  one  can  open 
his  Bible  without  seeing  these  two  independent  and  seemingly  opposite 
characters  in  every  page.  In  one  place  you  hear  God  speaking  as  one 
who  has  absolute  control  over  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  disappointed: 
«  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.**    **  The  king's 

*  The  decree  of  election  was  a  reward  to  Christ,  and  a  part  of  a  moral  government 
in  relation  to  him ;  and  the  regeneration  of  a  child  may  be  the  reward  of  a  parent, 
and  so  a  part  of  a  moral  government  to  him.  Bat  the  child  is  not  treated  as  an  agent 
in  the  process,  bat  as  a  mere  passive  receiver. 
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heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tum^  it 
whithersoever  he  wiU:**  in  another,  you  see  him  a  supplicant  at  the 
doors  of  men,  earnestly  striving  to  reform  them,  with  no  power  or  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  but  motives ;  and  you  see  him,  afler  exhausting  his 
means,  retiring  from  the  field  apparently  disappointed  and  grieved. 
'^  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Grod,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  tliat  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and,  live.  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  **  O  that  my  people  had 
hearkened  unto  mc,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways ! "  ^  How  often 
would  I  Imve  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not."  **  O  that  they  were 
wise,  that  they  understood  this,  tliat  they  would  consider  their  latter 
end ! "  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it  ?  This  is  not  the  language  of  figure,  nor  any  thing  after 
the  manner  of  men  in  such  a  sense  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  the  plainest 
and  simplest  dialect  of  a  moral  government.  These  two  characters, 
which  appear  everywhere  as  distinct  as  though  they  belonged  to  two 
separate  beings,  will  account  for  all  that  diversity  of  language  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which  lias  given  rise  to  so  many  opposite  systems. 
Out  of  these  different  exliibitions  of  God  most  of  the  metaphysical  dis- 
putes liavc  arisen.  One  class  of  men,  fastening  tlieir  eyes  on  one  of  these 
characters,  hiivc  in  different  degrees  excluded  election  and  special  grace ; 
while  another  class,  too  much  confining  their  attention  to  the  other  char- 
acter, have  proportionably  overlooked  a  moral  government.  But  the 
grand  key  to  unlock  every  difficulty  is  found  in  this,  that  one  of  these 
characters  stands  related  to  men  as  moral  agents,  and  the  other  to  men 
as  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions  ;  and  the  latter  two  being 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  former  two,  to  accord  with 
truth,  must  be  equally  so. 

These  two  clmracters  of  God  are  not  only  distinct,  but  in  some  respects 
are  opposite  to  each  other.  In  one  character  God  wills  to  suffer  men  to 
sin,  when  his  influence  could  easily  prevent ;  in  the  other  he  earnestly 
forbids  them  to  sin,  and  urges  all  the  motives  in  the  universe  to  dissuade 
them.  In  one  character  he  wills  to  suffer  men  to  perish,  when  his  influ- 
ence could  easily  prevent ;  in  the  other  he  swears  by  his  life  that  he  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  they  turn  and  live ;  and 
then  presses  them  to  return  as  though  his  own  existence  was  at  stake. 
In  one  character  he  determined  before  the  non-elect  were  made  that  they 
should  be  lefl  to  destruction ;  in  the  other  he  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  made  them  from  the  purest  benevolence ;  and  to  confirm 
this,  he  has  spread  an  ocean  of  atoning  blood  between  them  and  perdition, 
and  follows  them  with  his  entreaties  even  to  the  gates  of  hell.     Nothing 
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bat  the  confounding  of  these  two  characters,  or  rather  the  annihilation  of 
that  of  Moral  Governor,  prevents  men  from  seeing  that  Grod  could  pro- 
YifiQ  an  atonement  for  the  non-elect:  and, that  character  annihilated, 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  broad  and  unqualified  assertion  that  he  made 
them  to  be  damned.  Contemplate  Grod  in  a  single  character,  and  there 
is  no  vindicating  the  sincerity  of  his  invitations  to  the  non-elect ;  for  then 
the  whole  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  presses  those  to  live  whom  he  has 
unchangeably  doomed  to  destruction.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  can  be 
offered ;  and  it  is  as  though  a  man,  sustaining  a  single  character,  should 
pursue  the  same  contradictory  course.  But  view  Grod  in  this  double 
character,  founded  on  the  double  relations  of  men,  and  admit  that  their 
ci^>acit7  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  treating  them  as  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent agents,  and  all  is  plain.  In  short,  this  distinction  betweksn  the  active 
and  passive  characters  of  man,  and  between  the  corresponding  characters 
of  God,  will  clear  up  very  many  difficulties  which  are  otherwise  insolva- 
ble.*     To  blend  them  would  introduce  endless  confusion  into  every  part 

*  1  am  BO  convinced  that  this  distinction  will  clear  np  most  of  the  solvable  difficnlties 
in  metaphysical  theology,  that  I  could  wish  to  see  some  abler  pen  pnrsue  the  subject 
through  all  its  ramifications.    I  have  only  time  tp  drop  the  following  hints  as  a 
'  specimen :  — 

(1 )  The  seemingly  contradictory  language  which  runs  through  the  Bible  is  thus  ex- 
plained. In  one  form  God  speaks  as  related  to  agents,  with  nothing  but  motives  to 
employ ;  in  the  other,  as  related  to  passive  subjects  of  sanctifying  impressions,  over 
whom  he  has  absolute  control. 

(2)  It  reveals  the  consistency  between  dependence  and  freedom.  Freedom  is  the 
imrestrained  exertion  of  our  own  agency.  Dependence  leaves  our  agency  entire,  and 
of  course  unshackled. 

(3)  The  consistency  between  decrees  and  free  agency.  Decrees  do  not  touch  us 
until  thoy  are  executed  upon  us  by  the  power  of  motives,  or  by  an  influence  to  mould 
our  disposition.  If  we  follow  motives  we  are  voluntary  and  fixse  :  if  our  hearts  are 
moulded  by  a  divine  influence,  we  are  only  dependent.  As  men  have  all  the  attri- 
butes of  agents  none  the  less  for  what  befalls  them  as  passive,  God  may  make  and  ex- 
ecute a  decree  concerning  the  passive  and  leave  agents  froe. 

(4)  The  consistency  between  election  and  the  fact  that  all  may  come.  Election 
only  respects  the  passive,  coming  is  the  act  of  an  agent.  Election  only  touches  the 
question  whether  we  shall  be  disposed  to  come ;  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  fiwjt  that 
if  we  come  we  shall  be  received. 

(5)  The  consistency  between  election  and  a  fair  chance  for  all.  Fair  chance  Is  predi- 
cable  only  of  an  agent,  and  is  where  a  blessing  is  so  put  within  his  reach  that  he  may 
enjoy  it  by  doing  his  duty.  Election  only  respects  the  question  whether  he  shall  bo 
inclined  to  do  his  duty. 

(6)  The  diflTerence  between  God's  secret  or  decretive  and  his  revealed  or  preceptive 
will.  The  former  respects  the  passive  (except  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  executed  by  mo- 
tives) ;  the  latter,  apcnts. 

(7)  The  propriety  of  exhorting  sinners  to  repent  and  believe,  and  not  merely  to  use 
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of  the  divine  administraticm.  And  to  fill  the  eje  with  one  to  the  excta* 
flkm  of  the  other,  and  to  hnild  on  that  a  system  of  religion,  would  lead  to 
the  most  destructiye  heresies.  Cover  man's  dependence  on  the  Spirit, 
and  we  are  Pelagians :  take  awaj  his  moral  agency,  and  the  government 
of  Grod  degenerates  into  stoical  fate.  The  onlj  difference  between  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  and  the  stoical  doctrine  of  fate  is  ibcmd  in 
the  distinct,  complete,  and  free  agency  of  man,  by  which  he  differs  fixun 
a  mere  machine. 

These  operations  of  the  Moral  GrOTemor  and  Sovereign  Efficient  Cause 
may  be  called  the  two  great  departments  of  the  divine  administration* 
And  they  are  so  distinct  that  when  a  man  opens  his  eyes  in  one,  he  can- 
not, so  to  speak,  see  the  other.     If  standing  in  one  department,  a  Chris- 
tian should  ask  why  he  obtained  mercy,  the  qu^tion  would  be,  why  he 
was  regenerated :  and  the  answer  would  be,  because  God  has  *^  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy."     K  standing  in  the  other,  he  asks  the  same 
question,  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  he  was  not  punished  with  judicial  blind- 
ness, and  why  he  was  not  debarred  when  he  applied  for  pardon :  and  the 
answer  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  because  ho  had  not  conmiitted  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  on  the  other,  because  Grod  wished  to  glorify  his  grace 
for  the  encouragement  of  othei*s  who  should  be  disposed  to  apply.     It  was 
in  the  latter  department  that  Paul  stood  when  he  contemplated  the  rea- 
sons of  the  mercy  extended  to  him.     "  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief.  —  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Clirist  might  show  forth  all  long  suffering  for  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe  on  him."     When  the  great  preacher  of  eleo^ 
tion  opened  his  mouth  on  such  a  subject,  you  might  expect  to  hear,  among 
the  antecedent  causes,  something  of  that  electing  decree  and  of  the  gift  of 
that  soul  to  Christ     Not  a  hint  or  breath  of  any  such  thing.     He  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  election.     The  only  reasons  assigned  why  he  him- 
self was  not  actually  left  to  go  down  to  the  pit  are  these  two ;  that  his 
knowled<^o  had  not  been  sufficient  to  render  his  sin  unpardonable,  and  that 
God  wished  to  make  him  a  monument  ol'  mercy  for  the  encouragement  (ji 

mcanR  nnd  do  the  best  they  can.     Tlieir  moral  agency  and  obligations  are  not  im- 
paired by  their  dependence,  nor  by  the  absence  of  the  Spirit. 

(8)  We  see  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  difference  in  the  tenor  of  different 
preachers.  Some  dwell  more  on  the  duties  of  aj^ents,  or  morality,  others  more  on  the 
aid  secured  for  tlie  passive,  calling  on  men  to  cast  themselves  on  Christ  and  the  cove- 
nant. And  by  keeping  in  view  the  two  characters  of  man,  we  may  see  why  and  bow 
far  both  methods  oujrht  to  be  pursued.  As  to  the  reason  why,  the  whole  man  ought 
to  bo  addressed  :  as  to  the  proportion  of  bearing  on  the  respective  characters,  not 
cnouirh  on  the  one  band  to  make  lejralists.  not  enonjjh  on  the  other  to  mnko  Antino- 
mians.  To  omit  to  notice,  or  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  either  character,  will  lead  to 
some  error  of  head  or  heart. 
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oUier  returning  sinners.  So  perfectlj  distinct  are  the  two  departments, 
like  two  different  worlds,  and  so  impossible,  when  a  man  opens  his  ejea 
in  one,  even  to  see  the  other.  And  this  is  the  difficulty  with  our  breth- 
ren. Their  eyes  are  so  immovably  fixed  in  the  department  of  the  Sover- 
eign Efficient  Cause,  that  thej  never  go  out  of  it  to  contemplate  a  moral 
government  in  relation  to  the  atonement  Thej  ask,  in  the  light  of  their 
favorite  department,  why  Simon  Magus  perished ;  and  thej  answer  truly, 
because  he  was  not  elected.  If  they  would  go  into  the  other  department 
and  ask  the  same  question,  the  answer  would  be,  because  he  rejected  the 
remedy  which  was  so  brought  within  his  reach  that  he  could  not  lose  it 
without  enormous  guilt ;  in  other  words,  because  he  rejected  an  atonement 
which  was  prepared  for  him  as  a  moral  agent. 

The  Moral  Governor,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  proceeds  in 
all  his  administration  without  the  least  apparent  reference  to  election  and 
regeneration,  and  constructs  his  measures  just  as  though  men  were  inde- 
pendent. The  reason  is,  there  is  in  man,  regarded  purely  as  an  agent 
(which  he  completely  is  when  separated  fr6m  the  sovereign  influences  of 
the  Spirit),  a  full  foundation  for  all  the  treatment  and  measures  which 
are  fitted  to  moral  agents.  A  measure  for  a  moral  agent  is  complete 
without  being  so  shaped  as  to  have  a  manifest  bearing  on  the  same  man 
in  a  character  in  which  he  is  not  an  agent  Nor  can  it  be  so  shaped 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  measure  for  a  moral  agent  And  the 
being  who  brings  it  fon^'ard,  if  he  speaks  according  to  truth,  must  simply 
declare  it  intended  for  the  moral  agent,  and  must  say  no  more.  The 
measure  may  be  expected,  by  way  of  consequence,  to  afiect  the  man  in 
another  character;  and  the  author  of  the  measure  may  so  declare :  but  in 
explaining  the  direct  and  proper  influence  of  the  measure  itself,  he  can- 
not in  truth  allude  to  any  but  a  moral,  agent  Accordingly  the  Moral 
Governor,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  proceeds  through  the  whole 
of  his  administration  as  though  the  other  department  did  not  exist  Par- 
ticularly in  contemplating  the  privileges  of  men,  as  we  have  seen,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  no  knowledge  of  election  or  regeneration  whatever. 

Now  the  atonement  was  certainly  provided  by  the  Moral  Governor^ 
because  it  was  a  provision  for  moral  agents.  It  follows,  then,  that  in 
making  this  provision  he  had  no  regard  to  the  distinction  of  elect  and 
non-elect  An  atonement  made  for  agents  could  know  nothing  of  passive 
regeneration  or  any  decree  concerning  it. 

When  I  say  this  of  the  Moral  Governor,  I  do  not  apply  it  to  the  Di- 
vine Mind  unlimitedly,  but  only  to  God  in  that  character  in  which  he 
stands  related  to  moral  agents.  If  it  be  asked  respecting  Grod  unlimit- 
edly, whether  he  would  have  provided  an  atonement  if  he  had  not  deter- 
mined to  bestow  the  gift  of  faith  and  consequent  salvatioii  on  the  electa  I 
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am  willing  to  aimwer,  no.  Not  that  it  would  have  been  ineonsjgtent  fer 
him  to  have  treated  the  whole  race  as  mere  agents,  as  he  now  treats  a 
part  (allowing  wisdom  to  have  seen  a  reas<m  for  so  doing) ;  bat  I 
suppose  that  he  woald  not  have  entered  on  a  system  of  mercy  towards  a 
world  without  intending  to  glorify  himself  in  both  characters,  and  to  grat* 
ify  his  benevolence  more  fully  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  operations 
of  the  Moral  Governor  alone.  But  certainly  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
was  not  all  that  he  intended  to  gun.  He  had  a  purpose  to  answer  to- 
wards  the  non-elect  as  subjects  of  moral  government,  mudi  the  same  that 
he  accomplishes  by  giving  them  laws.  He  has  ends  to  answer  by  a  be- 
nignant government  over  agents,  wholly  distinct  from  any  which  he 
attains  by  sanctifying  impressions  on  the  heart  All  this  is  said  of  God 
unlimitedly.  But  in  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  Moral  Grover- 
nor,  I  referred  not  to  the  secret  motives  of  the  Divine  Mind,  mudi  less 
to  any  purposes  respecting  the  passive,  but  to  the  avowed  designs  of  God 
in  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  moral  agents. 

I  a(]mit  also  that  God  in  his  secret  covenant,  in  which  he  treated 
about  men  as  passive  recipients  of  sanctifying  impressions,  had  much  to 
do  with  election,  and  that  too  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  atonemenL 
He  gave  the  elect  to  Christ  as  a  reward  for  the  merit  of  his  obedience  in 
making  expiation.  But  that  secret  transaction,  as  I  expect  to  show  in 
the  next  chapter,  did  not  provide  the  atonement,  by  giving  to  the  death 
of  Christ  its  expiating  virtue.  This  was  done  by  the  public  transactions^ 
in  all  which  God  appeared  as  the  Moral  Governor.  It  was  the  Moral 
Governor  who  commanded  the  Son  to  die,  and  laid  upon  him  the  stroke ; 
who  thus,  as  the  Protector  of  the  law,  demanded  and  received  satisfaction ; 
who  accepted  the  offering,  and  pronounced  it  accepted  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  It  was  he  who  came  forward  with  the  atonement  before  the 
world,  declared  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  offered  it  to  men 
as  a  provision  of  his  own.  It  was  the  Moral  Governor,  then,  who  ap- 
pointed, provided,  and  produced  the  atonement  And  what  I  mean  is, 
that  in  all  these  public  transactions  he  had  no  declared  reference  to  elect 
or  non-elect,  but  appeared  as  one  bringing  forward  a  measure  solely  for 
moral  agents,  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  who  as  agents  would 
believe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KOTHING  BELONGED  TO   THE  ATONEMENT  BUT  WELAT  WAS  FUBLia 

The  greatest  mistake  of  all  has  lain  in  the  supposition  that  the  secret 
covenant  between  the  Father  and  Son  gave  to  the  atonement  its  infla- 
ence  and  power,  like  a  contract  between  two  merchants  respecting  the 
purchase  of  goods.  This  representation  carries  too  much  the  appearance 
of  something  mercenary  and  selfish  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  as  though 
the  thing  demanded  was  merely  to  gratify  his  own  personal  feelings.  All 
the  statements  about  the  pearl  paid  in  secret,  or  by  a  secret  understand- 
ing, for  the  redemption  of  a  hundred  of  the  thousand  prisoners,  are  of  this 
nature.  Where  the  thing  demanded  is  money  or  b  precious  stone,  to 
gratify  a  private  and  personal  feeling,  the  contract  which  gives  it  all  its 
claim  may  be  made  in  secret.  But  the  Father  had  no  such  individual 
feeling  to  gratify.  He  had  no  desire  or  demand  but  for  an  operation 
upon  public  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  universe.  Nothing  could  have  the 
least  influence  to  satisfy  him  but  that  operation  upon  pubUc  law.  The 
arguments  on  the  other  side  constantly  assume  that  the  atonement  was 
offered  and  accepted  secretly  for  a  certain  number.  But  it  was  not  offered 
or  aircepted  secretly.  The  offering  was  among  the  most  public  transac- 
tions of  the  universe ;  and  the  acceptance  was  no  less  notorious  than  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  proclamations  of  the  gospel,  and  the  acquittal 
of  the  saints  in  glory.  And  had  it  been  offered  and  accepted  privately, 
as  the  pearl  is  represented  to  have  been,  it  could  have  had  no  effect. 

Wo  are  now  upon  a  track  which  will  lead  to  an  easy  decision  of  the 
question.  The  atonement  was  certainly  a  measure  exclusively  for  moral 
agent<,  and  therefore  was  provided  by  the  Moral  Grovemor.  But  in  that 
secret  covenant  Grod  was  not  the  Moral  Governor  towards  men,  but  the 
sovereign  efficient  cause :  in  other  words,  he  did  not  treat  about  men 
as  moral  agents,  but  about  men  as  passive  receivers  of  regenerating  influ- 
ence. He  only  promised  that  the  elect  should  be  made  to  believe,  and 
thus  be  brought  into  that  pale  where  remission  would  meet  all  indiscrim- 
inately who  should  enter.  This  covenant,  then,  was  no  part  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Moral  Governor  for  moral  agents. 

Nor  did  this  covenant  give  to  the  atonement  any  of  its  influence  upon 
the  relations  of  moral  agents.  So  far  as  it  was  a  contract  for  something 
which  should  have  this  effect,  it  was  merely  a  stipulation  that  there 
should  be  an  atonement ;  but  the  matter  and  influence  of  the  atonement 
were  the  pame  as  though  such  a  stipulation  had  never  been,  except  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  Son  his  subjection  and  sufferings  would  neither 
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hare  been  possible  nor  jast    That  covenant  was  the  mere  yielding  of 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  and  the  fixing  of  his  reward  on  the  part 
of  the  Father.    That  might  l^avo  been  all,  and  the  elect  might  have  been 
pardoned  as  a  rew%rd  or  favor  to  Christ  without  his  sufferings,  had  it  not 
been  necessaiy  for  the  honor  of  the  law  to  produce  a  change  in  tlieir  legal 
relations  as  agents.    This,  was  the  proper  and  exclusive  office  of  the 
atonement.    The  whole  of  this  was  done  by  the  public  command  to  the 
Son  to  die,  the  public  infliction  of  the  stroke  upon  him,  and  the  public 
explanation  of  the  design.     These  public  transactions  were  the  whole 
which  constituted  an  atonement  for  Peter.     It  was  not  a  secret  contn^ 
about  him  as  passive,  nor  a  secret  stipulation  that  there  should  be  an 
atonement,  but  a  public  offering  for  him  as  an  agent,  which  rendered  it 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  for  him  to  be  pardoned  when  he 
should  believe.     And  besides  removing  the  curse  of  abandonment,  this 
was  all  that  atonement  did  for  Peter :  for  it  is  not  atonement  which  cre- 
ates the  fact  that  men  are  pardoned ;  that  is  done  by  the  intervention  of 
another  influence,  which  secures  to  them  the  gifl  of  faith.     It  was  the 
public  transactions,  and  not  a  private  treaty,  which  made  it  to  be  an 
atonement  for  him.     The  meaning  of  its  being  offered  for  him  is,  not  that 
Grod  designed  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  by  an  operation  on  liim  as 
passive,  but  that  the  public  transactions  gave  it  a  bearing  on  him  as  an 
agent,  that  is,  on  his  legal  relations.     In  determining,  then,  for  whom  or 
how  nuiny  it  was  offered,  wo  have  not  to  consult  the  secret  covenant,  but 
only  to  look  on  the  face  of  the  public  transactions.     It  could  not  be  for 
Peter  further  than  it  was  made  to  be  for  him  by  the  public  transactions ; 
and  it  was  for  as  many  as  the  public  transactions  made  it  to  be.     It  was 
to  exert  its  whole  influence  upon  public  law.     That  influence  was  wholly 
derived  from  the  open  and  avowed  bearing  of  the  thing  upon  agents  and 
their  relations ;  that  is,  upon  creatures  who  had  sinned  and  who  must  act, 
and  on  whose  action  the  effect  must  depend.     And  it  was  for  as  many 
agents  as  by  that  public  bearing  it  rendered  pardonable  if  they  would 
believe.     The  public  explanation  which  gave  it  that  bearing,  then,  is  the 
only  instrument  which  contains  the  express  purpose.     The  whole  that 
we  mean,  therefore,  when  we  say  that  the  atonement  was  for  all,  is,  tliat 
it  was  stated  in  the  public  instrument  to  bo  for  every  man  indiscriminately 
who  would  believe,  and  that  it  became  a  provision  for  all  by  the  bearing 
it  took  from  this  public  statement 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  case  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  whole  end 
to  be  accomplished  by  his  atonement  was,  a  public  conviction  that  forgers 
should  die.  How  could  that  conviction  be  wrought  on  the  multitude  by 
any  secret  purpose  of  the  prince  or  his  father,  or  by  any  secret  agree- 
ment between  them  ?    Allowing  the  king  to  have  power  to  change  the 
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hearts  of  the  criminalB,  and  to  have  made  some  private  promise  to  the 
prince  on  that  subject,  what  has  this  to  .do  with  public  law,  or  with  ren- 
dering it  safe  to  pardon  the  men  after  they  are  reclaimed  ?  The  whole 
that  was  to  accomplish  this  most  be  public  And  if  the  death  of  the 
prince  could  do  nothing  without  an  express  purpose,  we  see  at  once  where 
that  express  purpose  must  be  found,  and  in  what  form.  It  must  not  be 
found  in  the  secret  covenant  between  the  parties  (it  might  as  well  be  no- 
where), but  in  the  public  proclamation.  And  it  must  not  be  about  the 
formation  of  the  character  (allowing  such  a  power  to  exist),  but  about 
the  pardon  of  tlie  criminals.  Admit  now  that  the  death  of  the  prince 
could  not  convince  the  public  that  forgers  would  die  if  it  shielded  any 
who  continued  to  transgress :  then  the  proclamation  must  be,  that  he  dies 
to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  culprits  provided  they  reform.  This  done,  if 
the  life  of  the  prince  is  known  to  be  as  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  the  ten,  not  a  man  in  England  will  dread  the  authority 
of  the  law  the  less,  if  all  the  ten  reform  and  live.  There  is,  then,  a  full 
atonement  for  the  ten,  though  in  the  event  but  five  accept  the  offer. 

But  still  the  mind  cleaves  to  the  idea  of  some  secret  sense  in  which 
the  satisfaction  was  offei^cd  and  accepted.  Let  us  therefore  pause  a  little 
longer  on  this  thought.  After  Christ  liad  openly  and  professedly  died 
in  tlic  room  of  all  in  such  a  sense  that  all  might  be  pardoned  if  they 
would  believe,  how  by  any  secret  understanding  or  compact  could  he 
atone  in  any  higher  or  otlier  sense  for  the  elect?  A  thousand  private 
purposes  and  agreements,  and  a  thousand  deaths  for  them  in  particular, 
could  accomplish  no  more  by  way  of  atonement  than  was  done  for  all  by 
that  public  transaction.  How,  then,  could  h^  limit  the  expiation  to  a 
part  ?  *  If  it  luid  been  gold  or  a  pearl  that  had  made  the  satisfaction,  it 
might  by  a  secret  understanding  have  been  offered  and  accepted  for 
a  few.  But  liow  by  any  secret  covenant  could  one  die  in  the  room  of  a 
given  number,  when  his  death,  as  publicly  explained,  actually  cleared 
out  of  the  way  of  all,  every  impediment  to  pardon  but  unbelief;  and 
that  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  removed  by  his  dying  in  their  stead,  but 
by  the  meritorious  influence  of  his  obedience  ?  What  chance  was  there 
£or  any  private  transaction  in  things  properly  belonging  to  the  atone- 
ment? What  room  was  left  for  any  thing  to  be  done  in  secret  anal- 
ogous to  the  private  offering  of  the  pearl  for  one  in  ten?  Who  was 
there  to  witness  such  a  covert  and  deceptive  transaction?  Who  has 
been  in  the  cabinet  and  brought  back  the  report?  Who  knows  that  the 
satisfaction,  after  all  these  public  appearances,  was  not  offered  and 
accepted  in  good  faith  lor  the  whole  ? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was  as  we  have  represented ;  that  the 
Bedeemer  by  his  sin-offering  cleared  every  difficulty  out  of  the  way  of 
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the  pardon  of  all  bat  unbelief,  and  then  by  the  merit  of  his  obedience 
Becnred  the  gift  of  fiuth  to  the  elect :  and  what  more  could  he  have 
done  for  his  chosen  by  any  thing  public  or  prirate?  What  need,  then,  of 
searching  for  a  private  transaction  appertaining  to  the  atonement  itself? 

Having  thus  found  that  the  atonement  was  that  public  measure  whiA 
was  brought  forward  before  the  world  by  the  Moral  Governor  (or  bjr 
God  as  he  stood  related  to  moral  agents),  and  that  no  part  of  it  lay  in 
the  secret  department  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause  (or  God  as  be 
stood  related  to  mere  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  impressions) ;  we 
may  now  resume  the  train  of  thought  which  was  suspended  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  chi^ter,  and  see  why,  as  analogous  to  all  his  other  (^>eration8^ 
and  why,  as  growing  out  of  truth  itself,  the  Moral  Governor,  in  providing 
and  producing  the  atonement,  should  proceed  just  as  though  men  were 
independent  agents,  and  without  the  least  apparent  reference  to  election 
or  regeneration. 

I  have  seen  a  concession  from  an  amiable  and  distinguished  writer  oo 
the  other  side,  which,  if  steadily  kept  in  view,  will  set  all  right  at  last. 
In  showing  that  the  non-elect  perish  by  their  own  fault  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  no  atonement  for  them,  he  says,  **  We  must  in  all  cases  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  secret  purposes  of  God  with  the  rule  of  our 
duty.  Between  these  two  things  there  is  often  no  coinddence."  Now 
after  ^  the  rule  of  our  duty,"  only  add,  nor  with  any  other  measure  of 
moral  government,  and  every  thing  is  settled ;  for  then  we  shall  not 
confound  any  thing  relating  to  election  with  the  atonement  And  why 
should  not  this  be  added?  Is  it  not  as  wrong  to  confound  God*s  secret 
purposes  respecting  the  passive  with  any  of  the  measures  adapted  to 
agents,  as  with  that  particular  one  which  we  call  law  ?  and  wrong  for 
the  same  reason,  because  the  two  are  distinct  ?  ^  We  must,**  therefore, 
^be  careful  not  to  confound  the  secret  purposes  of  God  with  the"  atone- 
ment.   "  Between  these  two  things  there  is  often  no  coincidence." 

This  care  we  profess  to  ezercise.  We  do  as  we  understand  from  the 
Scriptures  that  God  himself  does.  When  we  speak  of  a  measure 
properly  intendwl  for  moral  agents,  we  know  nothing  about  men  as 
destined  to  be  the  subjects  or  not  the  subjects  of  passive  regeneration. 
When  we  speak  of  the  designs  and  acts  of  the  Moral  Governor,  we 
know  nothing  about  the  sovereign  efRdent  cause,  but  speak  of  God  as 
he  appears  in  the  public  order  of  a  moral  government,  and  scruple  not, 
because  the  Scriptures  do  not  scruple,  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the  aims 
which  the  measures  of  that  government  are  calculated  to  accomplish. 
When  we  place  ourselves  in  a  moral  government,  we  cannot  see  the 
other  department,  but  speak  of  the  glorious  Being  at  the  head  of  this  as 
thotigh  he  sustained  no  other  character.    In  shorti  we  express  ourselves 
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in  the  pore  dialect  of  a  moral  goyemment  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
atonement,  we  know  nothing  about  men  as  elect  and  non-elect,  but  as 
capable  agents,  or  if  we  look  to  their  moral  character,  as  believers  and 
unbelicTers.  And  then  an  atonement  which  was  offered,  that  ^.  whoso- 
ever believeth  *  might  ^  not  perish,''  which  placed,  and  was  designed  to 
place,  remission  so  within  the  reach  of  all  that  they  may  enjoy  it  if  they 
will  do  their  duty,  and  are  solemnly  bound  to  make  it  their  own,  and 
cannot  lose  it  without  enonnous  guilt,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  an 
atcmement  for  alL 
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But  of  what  avail  to  the  non-elect  for  God  to  open  the  way  for  them 
to  be  pardoned  upon  their  believing,  when  he  had  determined  never  to 
impart  to  them  the  gift  of  faith  ?  It  was  no  atonement  for  them  after  alL 
This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  that  rises  up  in  the  mind.  I  must,  however, 
remark,  that  in  this  question  you  speak  of  the  same  man  in  two  distinct 
characters,  as  distinct  as  two  different  persons,  and  might  as  well  ask,  of 
what  avail  a  privilege  to  Peter  since  Judas  was  never  to  be  sanctified  ? 
When  you  speak  of  an  atonement  for  a  man,  yon  speak  of  a  privi- 
lege for  a  moral  agent ;  but  when  you  speak  of  hb  being  regenerated,  yon 
change  the  scene  in  a  moment,  and  refer  to  him  only  as  passive,  in 
which  character,  privileges  have  no  relation  to  him. 

This  objection  goes  further;  it  really  overlooks  all  that  in  human 
agents  which  renders  them  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  government,  and 
on  which  the  whole  structure  of  a  moral  government  is  founded.  Is 
there  in  a  moral  agent  without  the  Spirit,  bottom  enough  to  support  such 
a  privilege,  so  as  to  render  the  provision  worthy  of  any  account  ?  If 
not,  there  is  not  bottom  enough  to  support  any  other  of  the  measures  of 
a  moral  government,  such  as  law,  punishment,  and  the  like. 

The  root  of  the  difficult  lies  in  overlooking  the  capacity  of  unsaso- 
tified  men.  And  without  capacity  they  are  no  longer  agents ;  and  when 
they  cease  to  be  agents,  they  indeed  cease  to  be  susceptible  of  the  priv^ 
ilege  of  an  atonement  If  the  non-elect  are  as  powerless  in  regard  to 
&ith  as  dead  masses  of  matter,  I  admit  that  the  atonement  was  not 
made  for  them  in  any  sense ;  and  then  I  mast  consider  the  appearances 
of  such  a  provision  as  calculated  to  deceive.  But  if  they  possess  this 
full  capacity  which  is  the  proper  ground  of  treating  them  as  moral  agents, 
then  there  is  an  atonement  for  them  as  agents  none  the  lees  for  thdr 
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being  unsanctified.  If  a  feast  is  bronglit  into  a  room  wrroonded  witfi 
statues,  and  it  is  detennined  to  impart  life  only  to  half;  there  may  be  a 
ludicrous  proclamation  that  it  is  for  as  many  as  will  receiye  it,  bat  after 
all  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  it  was  provided  for  all.  Bot  if  it 
is  brought  into  a  room  surrounded  with  living  men,  and  Uiey  are  all  to 
share  it  if  they  will,  and  are  invited  and  urged  to  partake,  then  it  maj 
truly  be  said  to  be  provided  for  all,  though  in  the  event  a  part  refuse  tiie 
invitation.    The  question,  then,  about  power  is  really  a  vital  one. 

On  this  and  some  other  accounts  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyse  a 
moral  agent  and  to  see  exactly  what  he  is,  what  attributes  he  possesses^ 
what  relations  he  sustains,  and  what  effects  an  atonement  made  for  moral 
agents  ought  to  have  on  him. 

It  is  important  in  the  outset  to  gain  precise  ideas  of  a  moral  agenf^ 
and  to  carry  the  definition  in  our  minds  through  the  whole  discussion. 
A  moral  agent,  then,  is  a  being  capable  of  deserving  praise  .and  blame. 
But  as  there  are  no  works  of  supererogation,  and  no  moral  goodness 
among  creatures  but  what  lies  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  nothing 
is  entitled  to  praise  fh)m  him  but  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation,  or  to 
blame  from  him  but  the  violation  of  an  obligation.  A  moral  agent,  then 
(to  carry  back  the  idea  one  step  further),  is  a  creature  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing  or  violating  obligations.  Bat  as  he  cannot  fulfil  or  violate  an  obliga* 
tion  of  which  he  is  not  susceptible,  the  radical  definition  of  a  moral  agent 
is,  a  creature  susceptible  of  obligations.  And  as  the  bonds  are  actually 
imposed  by  divine  authority  on  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  them, 
the  definition  wliich  accords  with  matter  of  fact  is,  a  creature  mider 
obligations.  When  therefore  wc  inquire  what  constitutes  or  is  the  basis 
of  moral  agency,  we  are  only  asking  what  that  is  in  the  creature  which 
is  the  foundation  of  obligation. 

That  foundation  is  no  other  than  the  faculties  6t  a  rational  soul,  to 
which,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject  at  least,  I  am  willing  to  add 
light.  What  is  it  which  makes  a  man  rather  than  a  brute  bound  to  k>ve 
and  serve  God  ?  His  relations  to  God  ?  But  a  brute  has  the  relation 
of  a  creature,  and  a  creature  preserved  and  fed.  A  divine  command  ? 
The  question  then  return?,  why  is  a  man  more  fit  to  receive  a  divine 
command  than  a  brute  ?  There  must  be  a  basis  to  support  the  obligation, 
distinct  from  the  authority  which  imposes  it,  as  a  platfonn  is  distinct  from 
the  hand  which  lays  a  substance  upon  it.  The  command  only  imposea 
it  from  above,  but  docs  not  support  it  from  beneath.  That  thing  in  the 
creature  which  can  sustain  the  obligation  more  than  if  the  command  was 
laid  upon  the  air,  or  a  block,  or  a  brute,  is  the  secret  after  which  I  am 
inquiring.  What  is  that  thing  ?  You  say  it  is  a  rational  soul.  Then 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  the  basis  of  the  obligation.     The  true  doo- 
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trine  on  this  subject  is,  that,  wherever  a  rational  soul  is  fbnnd,  there  are 
talents  which  Grod  has  a  right  to  oommand. 

This  basis  is  hot  at  all  affected  by  the  state  of  the  temper.  liVlth  the 
same  capacity  and  light,  a  bad  man  is  as  much  bound  to  love  and  serve 
God  as  a  good  man.  A  depraved  disposition  does  not  destroy  or  weaken 
the  basis,  nor  does  a  holy  heart  go  in  to  constitute  or  complete  it  If  it 
'did,  a  holy  disposition  would  be  that  in  the  creature  on  which  rests  the 
obligatbn  to  be  holy ;  and  where  the  disposition  is  wanting  there  could 
be  no  obligation,  and  of  course  no  sin.  And  until  a  thing  can  be  the 
foundation  of  itself,  there  could  be  no  holiness,  because  there  could  be  no 
obligation  to  be  holy.  The  disposition  itself  would  not  be  holy,  for  it 
would  not  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  previous  obligation,  but  the  basis  of  one 
to  foUow.  The  previous  obligation  could  not  exist  without  holiness; 
but  the  previous  obligation  must  exist  and  be  fulfilled  before  holiness 
can  exist  A  holy  disposition,  therefore,  would  be  impossible ;  and  then 
an  obligation  to  holiness  could  not  exist;  and  then  there  could  be  no 
violatkm  of  an  obligation,  in  other  words,  no  sin.  Try  the  principle  in 
another  light  If  disinclination  to  duty  destroys  obligation,  there  is  no 
stable  landmark  between  right  and  wrong,  but  a  movable  spectre,  which 
recedes  before  inclination ;  and  so  long  as  a  man  follows  his  inclination 
(which  he  is  sure  to  do  as  long  as  he  is  free),  he  cannot  sin.  And  as  it 
is  not  sin  to  be  forced  against  one's  inclination,  the  possibility  of  sinning 
ii  excluded :  Grod  could  not  create  a  being  capable  of  sinning ;  and  then 
every  law,  human  or  divine,  which  attempts  to  control  the  inclination,  or 
to  impose  an  obligation  in  opposition  to  it,  is  tyrannical,  and  punishment 
in  every  form  is  oppression  :  no  distinction  remains  between  moral  good 
and  evil ;  every  feeling  of  disapprobation  or  resentment  against  another 
is  founded  in  a  delusion ;  and  instead  of  a  kingdom  of  moral  agents,  the 
QovemoT  of  the  world  is  left  alone  amidst  the  lumber  of  innumerable 
automata.  To  all  this  length  you  must  go,  or  return  back  to  the  plain 
principle  of  common  sense,  that  a  rational  soul,  whatever  its  temper 
may  be,  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Grod. 

There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  recurring  to  our  original  puri^  in  Adam 
to  find  the  foundation  of  •bligation.  Under  the  notion  that  sinners  have 
no  more  power  to  believe  than  stocks,  men  have  attempted  to  justify  the 
universal  command  on  the  ground  that  the  power  was  lost  by  our  own 
fiuilt  If  a  servant,  say  they,  has  cut  off  his  hartds  to  avoid  labor,  his 
master  may  still  require  his  daily  task,  and  punish  him  for  the  neglect 
But  if  a  solid  ground  of  obligation  independent  of  Adam  still  remains  in 
the  sonU  there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  this  laboring  principle  to  vindi- 
cate the  oommand.  We  lost  nothing  in  Adam  (so  far  as  concerns  the 
present  subject),  bat  a  right  temper;  and  the  want  of  that  does  not 
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imp^r  the  basis  of  obligation  which  exists  in  onnelves.  What  else  eta 
yon  imagine  we  lost  ?  Power  ?  But  what  power  distinct  from  a  good 
heart  ?  Have  we  not  still  power  to  love  God  if  our  heart  is  well  dis- 
posed ?  Do  jou  mean  a  power  to  make  the  heart  good,  or  a  self-deter* 
mining  power  of  the  will  ?  But  did  Adam  himself  possess  that  ?  What 
had  he  which  we  have  not  but  a  right  temper  ?  And  that  could  not  haya 
been  the  ground  of  obligation  had  it  continued.  Besides,  this  resort  to' 
original  holiness  for  the  ground  of  obligation  involves  so  many  seeming 
absurdities,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  without  the  most  uigent  neces- 
sity. Take  the  case  of  the  servant.  His  sin  was  one,  the  act  of  dis- 
abling himself.  .For  this  he  might  be  punished  as  long  and  as  modi  as 
that  single  act  deserved.  But  to  impute  sin  to  him  for  not  performing 
his  task  afler  it  had  become  impossible,  is  contrary  to  all  truth  and  jus- 
tice. He  was  not  to  blame  for  that  omission.  With  the  best  disposi- 
tions he  could  not  have  prevented  it.  K  Grod  looks  at  the  heart,  and 
accepts  ^a  willing  mind"  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  give,  he  could 
not  have  seen  that  servant  striving  with  the  best  desires  to  perform  his 
task  without  hands,  and  blamed  him  for  the  failure.  The  sin  was  but 
one.  And  if  this  illustrates  the  case  of  Adam's  posterity,  there  is  but 
one  sin  to  be  charged  against  them  all,  and  that  was  tx>mmitted  in  Eden* 
The  idea  of  different  degrees  of  criminality  is  a  dream ;  and  men  would 
have  been  as  guilty,  and  might  have  received  the  same  punishment,  had 
they  been  bom  without  reason.  No  personal  act  of  theirs  is  sin,  and  it 
is  no  matter  what  they  do.  These  consequences  must  follow,  or  there 
must  be  in  the  present  structure  of  the  soul  a  foundation  of  obligation 
altogether  independent  of  Adam's  innocence  or  fall.  And  where  do  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  men  liave  not  in  themselves  a  complete  founda- 
tion of  obligation  without  resorting  to  Adam  ?  What  text  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation  hints  at  such  a  thing  ?  The  notion  is  altogether  a  human 
inference.  So  far  from  supporting  such  a  thought,  the  Scriptures  point- 
edly charge  sinners  with  faculties  which  render  them  without  excuse, 
alleging  that  they  have  eyes  but  see  not,  ears  but  hear  not,  hearts  but  do 
not  understand,  talents  but  will  not  employ  them,  a  price  in  their  hands 
with  no  heart  to  improve  it ;  and  constantly  treat  them  as  moral  agents 
in  their  own  persons,  and  as  fully  so  as  if  there  had  been  no  federal 
head. 

This  independent  basis  of  obligation  is  what  we  mean,  and  all  that  we 
mean,  by  natural  ability.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  by  this  phrase  a 
power  to  originate  the  disposition,  or  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will, 
but  merely  a  power  to  love  and  serve  God  if  the  heart  is  well  disposed. 
This  power  lies  in  the  physical  faculties  of  a  rational  soul,  connected  with 
light    Without  the  DEU^ulties  a  man  could  not  love  God  even  were  it  pos- 
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Bible  for  him  to  have  a  good  heart ;  but  with  the  faculties  and  sufficient 
light  he  could.  The  faculties  with  the  light,  therefore,  constitute  exactly 
a  power  to  love  and  serve  God  ifiho  heart  is  well  disposed.  And  when 
i^e  ascribe  tliis  power  to  sinners,  we  only  assert  that  they  have  the  phytd- 
cal  faculties  of  a  rational  soul ;  and  our  single  object  is  to  nuike  out  a 
-complete  basis  of  obligation.  It  is  so  self-evident  that  a  man  cannot  be 
bound  to  perform  natural  impossibilities,  or  to  do  what  with  the  best  dis- 
4)ositions  he  has  no  power  to  accomplish  (as  for  instance  to  make  a 
world),  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  power, 
in  order  to  fasten  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  obligation.  But  call  it 
by  whatever  name  you  please,  the  whole  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  physi- 
cal faculties,  accompanied  with  light,  are  a  complete  and  band  fide  basis 
of  obligation,  independent  of  the  temper  of  the  heart,  or  the  action  of  the 
Spirit,  or  original  righteousness  or  sin,  and  none  the  less  for  man^s  de- 
pendence. This  is  all  that  any  Calvimst  ever  meant,  or  can  mean,  by 
natural  ability.* 

About  the  existence  of  the  thing,  therefore,  which  we  call  natural  abil- 
ity, there  can  be  no  dispute.  None  can  doubt  that  the  worst  of  men  are 
rational  beings,  or  that  their  natural  faculties  constitute  a  power  to  love 
and  serve  Grod,  if  their  hearts  are  well  disposed.  And  few  will  doubt 
that  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  obligations 
from  a  divine  command.  If  any  controversy  remains  it  must  be  about 
the  name :  and  the  question  will  be,  whether  a  power  to  love  and  serve 
God  if  the  heart  is  well  disposed,  can  properly  be  denominated  an  ability. 
For  as  to  the  term  natural,  long  and  venerated  custom,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  having  a  word  of  such  an  import,  has  fastened  to  it  a  mean- 
ing opposite  to  moral.  And  if  the  thing  in  question  is  properly  called 
an  ability,  it  certainly  is  not  a  moral  one  (is  not  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame),  and  therefore  must  be  distinguished  by  the  opposite  epithet.  In 
vindication  of  the  term  ability  I  submit  the  following  remarks: — 

(1)  When  the  word  is  thus  applied  it  expresses  what  is  generally 
meant  by  power.  When  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  we  say  that  a  nmn 
has  power  to  do  a  thing,  we  seldom  refer  to  his  willingness,  and  never  to 
an  ability  to  originate  his  disposition,  but  to  a  capacity  to  do  the  thing  if 
he  is  so  inclined.  When  we  excuse  him  for  not  making  or  succeeding 
in  an  attempt,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  able,  we  never  allude  to  his 
disinclination,  nor  to  his  incapacity  to  control  his  disposition,  but  to  the 
want  of  natural  strength  even  with  the  best  desires.    And  when  we  affirm 

*  Even  those  Calvinists  who  deny  the  existence  of  disposition,  and  place  ererf 
thing  in  exercise,  and  of  conrse  see  no  sense  in  the  appended  clause,  "if  die  heart  is 
well  disposed/'  mean  nothing  more  hj  ability  than  the  physical  powers,  and  have  no 
other  end  in  asserting  it  than  to  make  out  a  proper  basis  of  obligation. 
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that  lie  is  not  bound  to  perform  impossibilities,  we  always  mean  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do  more  than  he  can  with  a  well-disposed  heart 

(2)  As  the  natural  faculties  constitute  that  capacity  in  which  the  obli- 
gation  to  serve  God  is  founded,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  obliga- 
tion that  the  muscular  strength  of  a  slave  does  to  the  obligation  to  lift  i^ 
weight  when  bidden  by  his  master.  Without  the  strength  no  comBaand 
could  fasten  the  obligation  upon  him ;  with  the  strength  he  is  reasonably 
bound.  In  like  manner  without  the  faculties  no  command  could  lay  the 
obligation  upon  us ;  with  the  faculties  the  bond  is  reasonably  imposed. 
Tliat  muscular  strength  of  the  slave  you  call  power,  because  it  constitutes 
an  ability  to  lifl  the  weight  if  he  is  so  inclined,  and  because  it  forms  the 
proper  ground  of  obligation ;  and  why  not  for  the  same  reasons  call  the 
physical  faculties  in  question  by  the  same  name  ? 

(3)  As  the  denial  of  every  species  of  power  presents  the  monstrous 
idea  of  a  command  to  do  impossibilities,  it  conveys  a  false  and  injurious 
idea  of  God,  and  serves  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  sense  of  blame. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  alleged  ability  is  qualified  and  limited  by 
the  term  natural,  and  is  so  explained  as  to  exclude  a  self-determining 
power,  the  2)hrase  has  no  tendency  to  hide  our  dependence,  while  it  has 
all  the  advantage  of  justifying  Grod  and  fastening  upon  the  conscience  a 
sense  of  obligation  and  guilt. 

(4)  No  impediment  lies  in  the  way  of  a  sinner's  loving  Grod  but  a  de- 
praved temper,  for  which  he  is  wholly  to  blame.  If  you  are  disposed  to 
call  this  depraved  temper  an  inability,  there  is  no  inability  in  the  way 
but  a  bhimable  one.  Now  only  admit  that  an  inability  which  is  blomable 
is  projwrly  called  moral,  and  that  the  opposite  of  moral  is  natural  (barely 
these  two  things),  and  there  is  no  avoiding  the  phrase  in  question.  If 
there  is  no  inability  but  what  is  blamable  or  moral,  there  is  none  which 
is  blameless  or  naturaL  And  if  there  is  no  natural  inability,  there  must 
be  natural  power. 

Thus  it  appears  tliat  there  exist  in  men  physical  faculties  which  con- 
stitute a  natural  ability  to  serve  God,  and  which,  independently  of  their 
present  temper,  or  their  original  righteousness,  or  any  divine  influence, 
and  none  the  less  for  their  dependence,  form  the  proper  basis  of  obliga- 
tion. This  principle,  on  which  is  bottomed  the  whole  structure  of  a 
moral  government,  is  confirmed  by  all  its  measures  and  decisions. 

Having  thus  laid  open  the  foundation  of  moral  agencv,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  the  attributes  of  moral  agents  in  their  order.  To  moral 
agents  belong, 

(1)  Capacity.  "What  they  are  capable  of  doing  if  well  disposed,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  a  capacity  for  doing,  or  a  natural  ability  to  perform. 
In  particular,  all  who  hear  the  gospel  possess  that  kind  of  |)ower  to  be- 
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fiere.  which  is  ibe  famiiiricin  of  obEgatkn.  This  capadtr  or  b«.>i5:  of 
obligarifm  i«  alrQ^cdier  fvpame  iitim  cmy  duB^^tdonpiif  to  th<'  j>ftj^x>^ 
chjLTafafT  of  men.  jmd  amst  be  wtfgmplaied  nithoot  refcro^Dc^  to  the 
action  of  the  Spirit^  or  to  ainr  dMree  ivi^petediig  diat  arsioii. 

(2)  InfstrocMD.  This  is  Becessuy  to  agents  cm  two  acywnts. 
Firsl.  becaodP  knowledge,  as  nef^dfol  to  goide  the  understanding*  is  inti- 
matehr  asMKsased  with  the  capaotr.  Secondhr^  to  fbmisli  niotivt<(S  to 
inflaenoe  the  beart  and  wilL  Tliis  introdneets  an  important  drramstanee 
in  relation  to  agents^  riz.  that  in  all  instances  thoy  are:  govemed  bj 
motiTe&  Take  away  the  connection  between  motivtes  and  To]iiion«  and 
mind  woald  be  exdnd.  Not  merely  ntaonal  action,  bat  all  action  of 
mind*  would  cease.  Tbe  maniac  is  <ttin  governed  by  motiTes,  thongh 
distoited  by  a  distempered  fancy;  and  evoi  that  semblance  of  mind 
wbich  exifts  in  a  bmte  is  governed  by  motives. 

In  boch  of  these  pcMnts  of  view  instruction  is  addressed  to  men  only  as 
agents.  Only  as  agents  can  knowledge  guide  them,  only  as  agents  can 
motives  prompt  them.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  instructions  are 
poured  upon  them  without  apparent  reference  to  their  passive  character, 
or  to  any  action  or  decree  of  God  concerning  it. 

(3)  Law.  This  is  necessary  for  agents  both  to  impose  obligations 
and  to  present  motives.  The  commands,  prcmiiscs,  and  thivatcnings 
which  go  in  to  constitute  law,  are  addressed  to  men  only  as  agents.  Tho 
passive  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  things. 

(4)  Obligation.  This  rests  upon  capacity  or  natural  ability*  in  other 
words,  upon  the  physical  faculties  accompanied  with  light*  It  is  not 
diminished  by  the  dependence  of  man,  nor  by  a  bad  temper,  nor  by  the 
absence  of  the  Spirit ;  nor  is  it  increased  by  original  holiness,  nor  by  a 
good  temper,  nor  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  further  than  the  latter 
presents  light  to  the  understanding,  or  is  a  mercy  to  bo  ncknowliMginl. 
In  contemplating  men,  therefore,  as  creatures  under  obligations  wo  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  their  dependence,  or  their  temper,  or  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  (further  than  is  above  expressed),  or  with  any  decree  concerning 
that  action. 

(5)  Moral  character,  good  or  bad.  This  is  formed  by  the  ftilfllment 
or  violation  of  obligations,  by  an  agency  as  distinctly  their  own,  and  as 
entire  as  though  they  were  independent.  As  moral  character  is  calcu- 
lated from  their  obligations,  it  is  as  independent  of  every  thing  passive  as 
the  obligations  themselves. 

(6)  Deserts,  —  merit  or  demerit,  a  title  to  reward  or  a  liability  to 
punishment  These  all  result  from  their  character,  as  grounded  on  their 
obligations  and  ccmduct,  and  are  as  independent  of  every  thing  passive  at 
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tlie  character  and  obligitions  themsdyes.    None  bnt  agents  beai;  anj 
relation  to  these  things. 

(7)  Condemnation.  This  is  founded  on  their  deserts,  and  is  eqnallj 
independent  of  every  thing  passive.  None  bat  agents  bear  anj  relation 
to  condemnation. 

(8)  Pardon  and  justification.  These  are  merely  the  changing  of  the 
relations  of  agents,  the  freeing  of  them  from  punishment,  and  the  entitling 
of  them  to  reward.  These  acts  respect  only  agents ;  the  passive  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

(9)  Provision  for  pardon  and  justification.  This,  of  course,  was 
made  for  agents  alone,  and  therefore  without  visible  reference  to  men  as 
merely  passive,  or  to  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  to  any 
decree  concerning  that  influence.  As  it  was  made  for  agents,  for  beings 
who  were  to  act  towards  it,  and  on  whose  action  as  a  sine  qxm  wm  the 
effect  was  to  depend,  its  avowed  end  must  have  been  to  open  the  way  for 
their  pardon  and  justification  if  they  would  believe. 

(10)  Subjection  to  a  final  examination  of  character.  Men  will  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  only  as  agents ;  not  as  those  who  have  received 
or  failed  to  receive  divine  impressions,  but  as  those  who  have  acted  right 
or  wrong. 

(11)  Rewards  and  punishments.  These  will  be  administered  to  men 
in  the  same  character  in  which  they  appear  before  the  tribunaL 
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(1)  Possibility  of  action.  This  grows  out  of  their  capacity,  which 
without  this  would  be  no  capacity.  What  is  a  capacity  for  action  where 
the  action  is  a  natural  impossibility  ?  As  the  capacity  from  which  the 
possibility  of  action  is  calculated,  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  Spirit,  nor  by  any  decree  concerning  his  influence,  nor  yet 
by  the  certainty  that  the  capacity  will  not  be  employed,  they  who  speak 
and  act  in  reference  to  agents  have  a  right,  without  regard  to  any  of  these 
things,  to  a^^sume  that  their  action  is  possible,  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
though  it  was  likely  to  happen.  Even  the  omniscient  God,  as  we  shall 
see  in  another  place,  shapes  his  measures  as  though  their  action  was 
probable,  even  when  he  foresees  that  it  will  never  occur.  On  the  same 
principle  we  have  a  right,  whenever  an  argument  requires  it,  to  make 
the  supposition  of  the  return  of  the  very  devils  to  holiness.  As  agents 
they  have  a  capacity  to  return ;  and  all  the  language  of  the  universe 
respecting  the  possibility  of  action  refers  of  course  to  agents. 

It  has  been  said,  that  for  the  non-elect  to  accept  the  atonement  is  nat- 
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nrally  impossible,  because  it  was  determined  not  to  dispose  them  to 
accept  Now  this  is  wholly  confounding  the  two  characters  of  men,  and 
burying  their  capacity  and  agency  under  their  dependence.  They  have 
as  agents  no  capacity  to  act,  because  as  passive  they  are  not  acted  upon ! 
What  more  could  you  say  if  they  were  blocks  ?  The  issue,  I  know,  will 
be  the  same  as  though  the  capacity  did  not  exist,  but  still  the  capacity 
makes  all  the  difference  between  the  government  of  God  and  fate.  If 
you  choose  to  say  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  them  to  *^  come  "  on 
account  of  their  wicked  hearts,  to  this,  though  it  applies  to  them  as  agents, 
we  do  not  object 

(2)  Susceptibility  of  offers,  invitations,  and  expostulations.  These 
are  all  addressed  to  agents  alone,  without  respect  to  any  thing  but  their 
capacity.  They  constantly  allude  to  the  possibility  of  their  action  and 
to  their  obligations,  and  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  these  do 
indeed  exist 

(3)  Probation  or  trial.    This  is  only  an  opportunity  afforded  agents 
to  act  out  their  character,  and  show  to  the  universe  what  they  will  do  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  irrespectively  of  any  infla- 
ence  to  be  exerted  on  the  same  creatures  as  passive.     I  add  to  the  defi* 
nidon,  that  it  is  an  opportunity  to  act  in  reference  to  a  reward  or  pun* 
ishment  proposed.     The  placing  of  a  creature  on  probation  is  the  treating 
of  him  as  an  agent,  without  respect  to  his  purely  passive  character,  and 
therefore  without  reference  to  any  aids  of  the  Spirit  except  by  way  of 
reward.     The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  defining  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, disi^pears  when  the  subject  is  viewed  in  this  light ;  and  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  term  may  perhaps  be 
abandoned.     These  have  arisen  from  overlooking  the  character  of  men 
as  agents,  and  the  fact  that  probation  is  for  them  only  as  such,  and  from 
filling  the  eye  with  absolute  decrees  and  promises  which  relate  to  them  as 
purely  passive,  or  passive  in  reference  to  the  promised  influence,  and  from 
making  too  much  account  of  foreknowledge.     Probation  is  a  term  found 
only  in  the  dialect  of  a  moral  government,  and  is  with  entire  consistency 
excluded  by  those  who  speak  only  in  the  language  of  the  other  depart- 
ment    But  if  it  is  proper  and  according  to  truth  for  God  to  treat  men 
as  agents  even  under  the  economy  of  grace,  it  is  proper  for  him  still  to 
put  them  on  probation.    When  the  term  is  thus  explained,  what  objection 
to  its  use  ?    Is  election  brought  against  it  ?     But  God  treats  agents,  as 
we  have  seen,  just  as  though  there  was  no  election.    Is  foreknowledge 
brought  against  it  ?    But  God  treats  agents,  it  will  appear  hereafter,  just 
as  though  there  was  no  foreknowledge.    Are  the  absolute  promises  of 
the  covenant  brought  against  it  ?    These  are  made  to  men  as  the  reward 
of  agents,  bat  are  fulfilled  upon  them  as  passive  receivers.    Now  it  will 
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appear  hereafter^  that  while  to  men,  as  passive  receiven  of  stipulated 
impressions,  the  promises  of  God  are  absolute,  to  the  same  men  aa  mera 
agents,  his  treatment  is  still  conditional.  While  in  the  former  character 
men  have  full  evidence  that  thej  shall  never  be  left  to  apostasj,  in  the 
character  of  mere  agents,  whose  persevering  holiness  is  both  a  dutj  and 
essential  to  salvation,  their  final  acceptance  is  stiU  suspended  on  their 
enduring  to  the  end.  Probation,  therefore,  as  the  treatment  of  mere 
agents  irrespective  of  divine  influence  to  incline  them  to  act,  maj  exist 
after  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  after  abandon- 
ment to  judicial  blindness.  What  objection,  then,  to  the  word  ?  It  im- 
ports nothing  uncertain  in  the  divine  mind,  nothing  unstable  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption  or  of  grace,  but  merely  the  treatment  of  men  as 
rational  and  accountable  beings.  It  imports,  in  short,  exactly  what  is 
set  forth  in  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds  (Matt.  25 :  14-30. 
Luke  19 :  12-26),  and  in  manj  other  parts  of  Scripture.* 

To  agents  also  belong  all  individual  experiments  upon  the  moral 
character.  None  but  agents  have  a  moral  character  to  develop.  Such 
experiments  are  made,  of  course,  without  reference  to  any  thing  passive 
in  men,  and  just  as  though  they  were  independent 

(4)  Opportunity  or  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  good.  A  &ir  chance 
actively  to  obtain,  is  where  a  blessing  is  so  placed  within  the  reach  of  an 
agent  that  he  may  enjoy  it  by  doing  his  duty.  The  expression  always  al- 
ludes to  his  capacity  and  the  possibility  of  his  action.  Opportunity  is  predi- 
cable  only  of  agents,  as  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  a  man  has  an 
opportunity  to  receive  a  divine  impression  which  is  to  be  made  without 
respect  to  any  thing  he  has  ever  done  or  will  do.  The  term  always  refers 
to  some  action  which  may  follow ;  and  the  thing,  limited  as  it  is  to  agents, 
is  entire  without  the  Spirit  or  any  decree  concerning  his  influence.f 

♦  "  I  know,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "it  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  this 
life  is  not  properly  called  a  state  of  probation,  or  trial  of  men  for  eternity ;  because  the 
final  event  is  not  uncertain,  since  it  is  known  to  God  already,  and  partly  determined 
by  him.  And  yet  these  very  persons  will  say  that  a  season  of  affliction  or  temptation 
is  a  season  of  trial  to  the  people  of  God  ;  for  it  is  so  called  in  Scripture,  2  Cor.  8 :  2. 
Heb.  11  :  36.  1  Pet.  4 :  12.  1  Pet.  1 :  7,  it  is  called  the  trial  of  our  faith,  &c.  Now  I 
would  fain  know  whether  the  event  of  every  season  of  trial,  of  every  kind  of  men, — 
be  not  known  to  God.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  not  uncertain.  And  yet  Scripture  with 
much  propriety  calls  one  a  season  of  trial ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  exclude  the  other 
from  the  same  name  ;  especially  since  the  sacred  writers  use  it  for  wicked  men  also, 
Hev.  3:10,  *  I  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,'  or  trial,  *  which  shall  oome 
upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  which  dwell  upon  the  earth.' "  —  Watts'  Works,  Vol. 
VI.  p.  285,  note. 

t  Chance,  like  possibility,  is  not  equally  confined  to  the  active  sense.  Thus  we 
say  that  a  man  stands  a  chance  to  draw  a  prize,  or  to  be  regenerated.  But  oppor- 
tunity excludes  the  passive  sense  altogether. 
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(5)  Privileges.  The  radical  definition  of  a  privilege  is,  a  means  of 
happiness  which  a  man  has  a  capacity  (or  is  able  if  well  disposed)  to 
improve  for  his  good.  It  is  always  reckoned  originally  from  his  natural 
ability.  But  in  a  moral  government  a  shorter  course  is  taken,  and  it  is 
reckoned  immediately  from  his  obligations^  which  are  founded  on  his 
ability.  Whatever  he  ought  to  improve,  is  accounted  a  price  put  into 
his  hands.  The  definition  of  a  privilege,  then,  in  a  moral  government  is 
this,  a  means  of  holiness  or  happiness  which  one  is  under  obligations  to 
improve  for  his  good.  The  word  never  denotes  a  final  blessing,  but  a 
means  which  will  lead  to  a  final  blessing  if  rightly  improved. 

Privileges  are  predicable  only  of  agents.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
privilege  of  being  acted  upon,  the  privilege  of  being  the  passive  subject 
of  impressions.  It  may  be  a  favor  to  be  impressed.  It  is  a  mercy  to  be 
elected  and  regenerated,  but  not  a  privilege,  except  so  far  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  improved  by  an  agent  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  pray  for  the  Spirit,  but  this  is  the  privilege  of  an  agent 
It  is  a  privilege  that  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  has  been  procured  for 
men,  for  it  is  a  blessing  which  they  may  improve  by  faith  and  prayer 
for  their  good.  But  nothing  is  a  privilege  but  what  belongs  to  an 
agent 

A  privilege,  then,  is  complete  without  any  infiuence  of  the  Spirit  in* 
dining  the  man  to  improve  it  It  is  complete,  provided  his  obligation  to 
improve  it  is  complete.  If  he  possesses  that  ability  to  use  a  blessing  for 
his  good  which  is  the  bond  fide  basis  of  obligation,  it  may  be  charged 
against  him  as  a  privilege  with  as  much  reason  as  though  the  enjoyment 
of  it  depended  on  his  strotchiug  out  the  hand.  A  benefit  so  placed 
within  his  reach  that  he  ought  to  make  it  his  own,  is  his  own.  It  is  a 
blessing  in  his  hands  till  he  throws  it  away ;  and  the  traces  of  it  will 
still  be  found  upon  him  as  an  accountable  being.  Otherwise  the  abuse 
of  privileges  is  a  phrase  altogether  without  a  meaning,  and  is  no  more 
applicable  to  men  than  to  statues.  It  is  only  because  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  completeness  of  the  obligations  ot  the  non-elect  to  believe, 
that  we  doubt  whether  the  atonement  is  a  complete  privilege  to  them. 
We  pore  so  much  on  their  inability,  and  lay  the  ground  of  their  obliga- 
tion so  much  in  Eden,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are 
under  the  same  present,  personal  obligations  to  believe  that  they  are  to  do 
any  outward  act  If  remission  was  offered  them  on  the  simple  condition 
of  their  stretching  out  the  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  see  that  the  privi- 
lege was  complete,  because  it  would  be  obvious  that  their  obligation  was 
perfect  Only  let  it  be  realized  that  without  reference  to  Adam  they  are 
under  as  entire  obligations  to  believe  as  they  would  be  to  extend  an  arm 
at  the  divine  conmiand,  and  every  difficulty  vanishes. 
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Or,  to  take  the  subject  in  another  view,  what  more  conld  be  done  finr 
mere  agents  ?  If  a  foundation  is  laid  in  the  atonement  for  them  to  be 
pardoned  if  ihey  will  believe,  and  the  offer  is  made  to  them,  aoeompft- 
nied  with  those  instructions  and  commands  which  laj  them  under  com- 
plete obligations  to  obtain  remission,  and  which  leave  them  no  excuse 
for  perishing,  what  more  could  be  done  for  mere  agents  ?  If  more  is 
done  it  must  be  bj  regenerating  influence  on  the  passive ;  but  no  power 
could  make  that  anj  part  of  a  privilege.  When  God  has  made  those 
arrangements  which  complete*  the  obligation  of  men  to  be  saved,  he  can 
lift  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  without  a  figure,  but  merelj  in  the  character 
in  which  he  stands  related  to  agents,  trulj  and  literalljr  saj,  ^  What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  mj  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  "* 

And  yet  it  is  asked,  what  possible  privilege  could  the  atonement  be 
to  men  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  on  whom  Grod  was  determined 
not  to  exert  a  lifegiving  power  ?     What  could  the  atonement  prove  to 
them  but  an  aggravation  of  their  torment  ?    And  these  questions  have 
been  urged  with  as  much  confidence  as  it  would  have  been  asked,  what 
privilege   can   light  be   to   a  man     bom  blind?     This  mightj   diffi- 
culty, which  struggles'  in  so  many  minds,  has  arisen  from  overlooking 
the  capacity  of  sinners,  and  from  placing  them  before  the  eye  as  mere 
passive  recipients,  in  an  affair  which  concerns  them  only  as  moral  agents. 
And  when  moral  agents  are  put  out  of  view,  and  men  are  regarded 
merely  as  passive  subjects  of  absolute,  immutable,  efficient  decrees,  whj 
then  indeed  you  cannot  find  upon  the  non-elect  any  privilege,  or  any 
chance   or  possibility  of  obtaining  life.       These  things  were  never 
affirmed  of  men,  except  by  a  confusion  of  terms,  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  moral  agents.     But  to  deny  that  a  means   of  happiness 
which  men  are  bound  to  use  for  their  good  is  a  privilege,  unless  thej 
are  acted  upon  by  the  Spirit,  is  to  change  the  whole  language  of  the 
Bible  for  a  dialect  befitting  a  course  of  action  upon  passive  machines. 
It  is  to  break  up  all  the  language  of  the  world.     And  it  is  manifestly 
untrue  ;  for  the  worst  of  men  are  still  moral  agents,  and  under  reason- 
able obligations   to  live  by  the  atonement;  and  the   language   of  the 
Bible  on  this  subject  expresses  realities,  or  guilt  is  a  name,  and  punish- 
ment oppression.     It  is  so,  or  the  capacity  of  creatures,  separate  from 
the  action   of  the  Spirit,  is  no  adequate  basis  to  support  any  of  the 
measures  of  a  moral  government.    Why,  then,  issue  laws  where  men  are 
not  to  be  constrained  to  obey?  or  invitations  and  promises  where  a 
sovereign  power  is  not  to   give  them   effect?      In   short,  upon  this 
principle,  the  measures  of  a  moral  government,  separated  from  the  action 
of  the  Spirit,  are  as  imsuitable  for  men  as  for  stocks. 

But  to  put  the  fact  that  the  atonement  is  a  privilege  to  the  wicked 
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beyond  all  doubt,  I  can  bring  the  whole  weight  of  the  dirine  integrity 
to  support  it.  That  Grod  does  account  to  men  as  privileges  whatever 
they  ought  to  improve  for  their  happiness,  and  holds  them  as  responsible 
for  abused  privileges  as  for  a  violated  law,  we  have  already  seen.  And 
now  to  come  to  the  very  thing  itself,  t^e  atonement,  yes,  the  atonement^ 
as  being  exactly  what  it  is,  an  expiation  for  sin,  is  charged  against  the 
wicked  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  charge  will  be  acted  upon  in  proceedings 
most  demanding  the  precision  of  justice  and  truth.  It  is  not  true 
merely  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  and  studied  phraseology,  but  is  a  pon- 
derous reality,  which  will  be  recognized  in  the  most  solemn  transactions 
of  the  universe.  The  just  Ood,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter  by  a  largo  and 
luminous  array  of  texts,  not  only  pronounces  with  all  his  veracity  that 
tlie  wicked  possess  the  privilege,  but  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day  for 
throwing  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  will  found  on  that  fact,  stable  enough 
to  support  the  infinite  weight,  the  retribution  of  eternal  fire.  Could 
God  himself  give  testimony  more  decided  than  this  ?  If,  then,  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  not  a  delusive  show,  and  considering  the  undeni* 
able  sensibilities  of  creatures,  a  system  of  palpable  oppression,  it  never 
ought  to  have  been  doubted  that  the  atonement  is  a  privilege  even  to 
tliose  who  reject  it. 

But  how  can  it  be  a  privilege  to  them  if  it  did  not  render  their  pardon 
possible,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their  faith  ?  The  pearl,  it  is  said^ 
would  have  been  paid  for  the  nine  hundred  prisoners  had  it  been  foreseen 
that  they  would  accept  the  offered  release ;  but  it  was  not  paid  for  them, 
and  a  natural  impossibility  lies  in  the  way  of  their  coming  out.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  representation  the  atonement  is  not  a  privilege  to  those  who 
perish,  but  only  would  have  been  had  it  been  foreseen  that  they  would 
believe.  It  ought  not,  then,  to  have  been  charged  against  them  as  such. 
These  are  all  the  attributes  which  it  seems  necessary  to  name.  But 
before  the  chapter  closes  I  will  make  a  few  general  remarks.    ' 

All  the  attributes  which  have  been  mentioned  are  inseparably  united 
in  every  moral  agent,  and  can  no  more  be  divided  than  the  essential 
properties  of  matter.  For  instance,  there  is  ho  such  thing  as  being  a 
sinner,  and  needing  an  atonement,  without  a  capacity  to  accept  it.  For 
without  a  capacity  to  believe  there  would  not  be  a  capacity  to  obey ;  and 
without  a  capacity  to  obey  there  would  not  be  a  capacity  to  sin.  Yoa 
must  not  split  up  and  divide  the  essential  attributes  of  a  moral  agent* 
You  mu-^t  not  contemplate  him  as  a  sinner,  without  contemplating  him  as 
capable  of  faith.  To  say  that  he  needs  an  atonement,  and  yet  labors  an« 
der  a  natural  incapacity  to  believe,  is  the  same  sundering  of  essential 
properties,  and  the  same  contradiction,  as  to  say  that  a  mass  of  matter 
has  shape  but  not  impenetrability^  or  that  a  ball  is  not  ronnd*    Further,' 
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if  a  man  has  a  capadtj  to  beliere,  then  his  faith  is  natorallj  possible, 
then  he  is  susceptible  of  a  fair  offer  of  life,  of  a  fiur  opportonitj  or  chance 
to  obtain  it,  of  the  complete  priyilege  of  an  tUonement,  and  of  a  course  of 
probation  or  triaL     Such  a  possibilitj  of  action  and  susceptibilitj  of  prir- 
ileges  are  inseparable  from  capadtj,  are  inseparable  of  course  from  a 
sinner.    A  man  cannot  bd  one  to  whom  an  atonement  is  adapted,  that  is, 
a  sinner,  but  in  the  character  in  which  he  is  capable  and  susceptible  of 
all  these  things.     And  to  call  him  a  sinner,  and  jet  denj  the  natural  pos- 
sibilitj of  his  belicTing,  or  his  fair  chance  to  IIto  bj  the  atonement,  or 
the  completeness  of  his  privil^e  (allowing  the  gospel  to  be  in  his  hands), 
is  the  same  contradiction  as  is  noticed  aboTC.     Further,  if  the  atonement 
was  made  for  sinning  agents,  it  was  made  for  them  as  creatures  who  were 
to  act  towards  it,  who  were  to  accept  or  reject  it ;  otherwise  the  essential 
attributes  of  agents  are  divided.     Now  if  the  enjojment  of  it  depends  on 
their  accepting  it,  in  other  words,  if  thej  cannot  enjoj  it  without  accept- 
ing it,  then  it  was  made  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
be  enjojcd  bj  them  without  their  fulfilling  that  condition.    In  this  sense 
the  provision  was  made  for  them  conditionallj.     It  must  have  been  so 
made  if  made  for  sinning  agents,  or  the  essential  attributes  of  agents  are 
divided.     No  matter  what  influence  on  the  same  creatures  as  passive  was 
to  secure  their  faith ;  jet  the  provision  for  agents,  which  could  not  be 
enjojed  without  their  act  in  believing,  was  certainlj  conditional  as  to  its 
application.     Further,  if  the  atonement  so  far  affects  anj  agent  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  the  offer  of  its  benefits,  it  must  affect  all  his  other  relations 
which  are  capable  of  being  affected  bj  such  a  measure ;  it  must  give  him 
a  fair  opportunitj  or  chance  to  live  bj  it,  must  put  him  completelj  upon 
probation,  and  be  to  him  a  perfect  privilege ;  otherwise  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  an  agent  are  divided.     If  the  atonement  so  affected  the  rela- 
tions of  Simon  Magus  that  he  could  receive  the  offer  of  pardon  bj  it, 
then  it  gave  him  a  fair  chance  for  pardon,  put  him  fuUj  upon  probation, 
and  was  to  him  the  complete  privilege  of  an  atonement 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  atonement  was  made  for  none  but  moral 
agents,  we  can  now  see  what  kind  of  effects  we  must  look  for  on  men  in 
deciding  for  how  manj  it  was  made.  We  must  search  onlj  for  those 
effects  which  would  result  to  agents,  and  not  for  anj  which  belong  to 
mero  receivers  of  sanctifjing  impressions.  These  two  characters  of  man 
are  as  distinct  as  bodj  and  soul.  Now,  in  examining  whether  a  provision 
for  the  soul  is  complete,  jou  have  not  to  ask  whether  it  involves  a  pro- 
vision for  the  bodj.  For  the  same  reason,  in  deciding  whether  the  atone- 
ment was  a  complete  provision  for  Simon  Magus  as  a  moral  agent,  jou 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  it  stood  connected  with  a 
design  to  regenerate  him.    If  jou  find  on  him  the  offer  of  pardon  bj  it. 
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and  a  capacity  to  accept  the  ofier  if  well  disposed,  or  a  natural  possibility 
of  believing,  then  you  find  on  him  a  £ur  chance  to  live  by  it,  and  the 
complete  privilege  of  an  atonement,  and  find  him  fully  placed  by  it  in  a 
state  of  probation.  And  then  you  find  upon  him  all  the  effects  which 
could  result  from  the  atonement  to  a  mere  moral  agent  And  then  you 
may  pronounce,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  was  fiilly  made  for  him  as  such* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


A  MORAL  OOYERNMKNT. 


Before  I  proceed  to  other  principles  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
agents,  I  will  stop  here  and  exhibit  the  outlines  of  a  moral  government 
As  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  treatment  of  moral  agents,  and  a  treat- 
ment according  to  truth,  or  according  to  the  powers  and  attributes  which 
they  possess,  the  discussion  will  form  a  counterpart  to  the  last  chapter, 
and  will  go  to  confirm  the  principles  there  laid  down.  On  this  account 
I  introduce  it  here.  I  have  other  reasons  for  presenting  the  subject 
Were  the  mind  familiarized  to  the  principles  and  operations  of  a  moral 
government,  it  could  more  easily  contemplate  men  in  the  distinct  charac- 
ter of  moral  agents,  and  see  some  meaning  in  a  provision  for  them  as 
such.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  such  a  provision,  when  sepa- 
rated from  regenerating  power,  is  worthy  of  no  account ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  mere  measure  of  moral  government  is  of  no  importance  to  men 
when  separated  from  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  efiicient  cause.  This 
would  be  true  if  men  were  stocks,  but  cannot  be  true  if  there  is  in  them 
a  foundation  for  treating  them  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  That 
treatment  by  itself  forms  an  immensely  important  part  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration ;  and  it  may  serve  to  correct  the  mistake  to  see  how  much 
of  the  glory  of  God,  even  under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  this  depart- 
ment really  comprehends. 

In  a  limited  sense  a  moral  government  is  the  mere  administration  of 
law ;  but  in  a  more  general  and  perfect  sense  it  includes  the  whole  treat- 
ment which  God  renders  to  moral  agents.  This  treatment  certainly  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  and  very  important  department  of  divine  operations,  and 
ought  as  a  whole  to  be  covered  by  a  general  name.  And  what  name 
more  proper  than  moral  government,  especially  as  the  thing  accords  with 
the  variety  of  particulars  comprehended  under  the  name  of  government 
in  human  affairs  ?    The  government  of  Great  Britain  consists  not  merely 

25* 
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in  making  and  executing  laws,  but  in  all  those  opeiatioDfl  in  which  the 
rulers  as  such  come  into  contact  with  the  subjects  as  such. '  If  thej  es- 
tablish churches  for  public  worship^  and  Sunday  schools  for  instracdoo, 
and  saving  banks  as  a  motive  to  diligence  and  eoonomj,  and  hospitals  as 
a  merciful  provision ;  if  thej  make  experiments  upon  the  temper  of  their 
subjects,  or  enter  into  contract  with  individuals ;  if  thej  grant  audience^ 
and  receive  petitions,  and  pardon  criminals,  and  grant  pensions  and  priv- 
ileges ;  these  are  all  the  operations  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
In  like  manner  I  comprehend  in  a  moral  government,  not  onlj  the  dis- 
pensation of  law,  but  all  the  institutions  of  religion,  all  the  instructions 
furnished,  all  the  motives-  presented,  all  provisions  made  for  moral  agents, 
all  experiments  upon  the  human  character,  all  covenants  entered  into^  all 
audiences  granted,  all  answers  to  prayer,  all  acts  of  pardon  and  justifica- 
tion, all  privileges  afforded,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  creatures  as 
capable  of  action  and  choice,  as  governable  by  motives,  as  susceptible  of 
instruction  and  obligations,  of  praise  and  blame,  of  opportunities  and 
privileges,  or,  in  a  word,  as  subjects  of  moral  discipline. 

The  whole  fabric  rests  upon  the  principle  that  all  this  treatment  is 
suited  to  rational  creatures  even  without  the  Spirit,  in  other  words>  that 
they  are  complete  moral  agents  without  supernatural  influence.  The 
Moral  Governor  grounds  his  claims,  not  on  their  temper,  nor  on  their 
original  righteousness,  nor  on  any  spiritual  aids  afforded,  but  on  their 
physical  faculties  accompanied  with  light,  or  their  natural  ability.  By 
comparing  their  obligations  'with  their  conduct,  and  without  reference  to 
any  thing  else,  he  judges  of  their  chai'octer  and  deserts.  From  their 
obligations  he  estimates  their  privileges,  reckoning  to  them  as  such  what- 
ever they  ought  to  improve  for  their  good.  Where  a  blessing  is  so 
placed  within  their  reach  that  they  can  enjoy  it  by  doing  their  duty,  he 
charges  against  them  xm  opportunity  or  fair  chance  to  obtain  iL  He 
makes  experiments  upon  their  temper  just  as  though  they  were  inde- 
pendent. In  all  his  measures  he  assumes  from  their  capacity  that  their 
holy  action  is  possible.  He  presents  instructions  and  motives  fitted  to 
infiuence  rational  beings  as  though  he  expected  the  effect  from  their  own 
independent  powers.*  He  commands,  invites,  rewards,  and  punishes,  as 
though  there  was  no  Spirit  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  he  never  once  alludes  to  the  passive  character  of  men  through- 
out the  whole  administration  of  a  moral  government,  but  holds  his  way 
through  the  world  with  an  eye  apparently  filled  with  agents  alone.  He 
sets  before  him  a  race  of  distinct  and  complete  agents,  and  proceeds  like 
an  earthly  prince  who  has  no  control  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects  but 
by  motives.  This  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  opens  his  Bible, 
and  has  already  been  proved  by  quotations  sufficiently  numerous.     In 
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short,  a  moral  government  is  a  world  by  itself,  becanse  moral  agents,  so 
to  speak,  are  complete  entities  in  themsehres. 

These  principles  of  a  moral  goTemment,  idiich  are  everywhere  oon- 
Bpiciioos  on  the  sacred  page,  are  ^idiat  Arminians  have  dLscovered,  and 
set  themselves  to  defend,  in  o;qx»sition  to  doctrines  which  thej  thought 
irreconcilable  with  these.  As  advocates  for  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
moral  government,  thej  deserve  real  praise  ;  but  their  error  has  lain  in 
not  perceiving  that  all  the  attributes  of  moral  agency  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  absolute  dependence.  If  ever  this  unhappy  division  in  the 
church  is  healed,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  here  taken,  by  showing  that 
respectable  dass  of  men  that  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  moral  government 
can  be  maintained  in  perfect  consistency  with  absolute  election  and 
special  grace. 

Considered  in  relation  to  its  dominion  over  Uie  mind,  a  moral  govern- 
ment may  be  called  a  government  of  motives ;  for  these  are  the  instni- 
ments  by  which  it  works.  It  is  a  course  of  acting,  not  upon  the  dispoai- 
tion  by  insensible  inflnenee,  but  upon  the  reason  and  eonscienee  of  a 
rational  being  by  manifent,  motives.  The  only  exception  is  where  laae- 
tifying  power  is  exerted  by  wi^  of  reward,  or  out  of  gracious  respect  to 
something  which  an  agent  has  dome.  But  all  sovereign  influences  of  the 
sanctifying  S]nrit,  as  well  as  all  decrees  conoeming  thtim,  belong  to  the 
other  departmenL* 

*  In  odwr  nqwcti,  woruti^wiy  is  not  esdoded  from  a  moral  govemment  It  is 
huselj  ezerciied  in  the  zewwdf  and  pumnlimeiito  of  the  proiieiit  life,  iu  respect  of 
time,  numier,  and  degree.  It  is  eserciMd  in  the  chenges  of  dispeuMtioos,  in  Ifae 
enactaMot  of  poeitiTe  etatntes,  in  the  diffoRot  degreee  of  U^  afforded  to  diffenaS 
natioaf  and  ages,  in  the  eoligfateninf  iiiiiiieafifn  of  tbe  Spirit  on  the  Qnregeaente 
(which  are  mm  fealljr  a  part  of  tbe  tnatment  of  ageolt  mm  any  ocher  instmctiou ) ,  and  ia 
many  other  respectt.  The  atonement  itself  was  eovewagnly  apjioiuted.  Kodiiag 
limiti  jo^eteignty  but  law  and  corenam.  If  any  Ifaii^  more  w  included  in  a  moial 
goremmeat  than  what  is  aiyoidtng  to  law  or  ooYeaaat,  it  nuut  be  foreragalj 
diieeted. 

The  whole  proeoM  of  aanetification  after  tibe  ryinwatiiig  act  teems  to  fall  witUa 
thif  department :  for  though  the  same  aorcreigntj  attends  it  as  to  time,  manner,  and 
degree,  tliat  marks  the  other  rewards  of  tibe  prcMBt  life,  it  is  stUl  of  the  nitnre  of  a 
reward,  and  was  in  general  prooused  as  soch  to  the  ihst  act  of  faith.  If,  however, 
anj  part  of  it  eaa  be  oontidered  so  pnrely  sovereign  as  not  to  fall  nnder  the  efaaiaeler 
of  a  reward,  that  part,  I  own,  mast  be  exdaded  from  a  monl  goTemment ;  for  aodh 
ing  entitles  a  motion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  bnnigfat  into  this  department  bat  its  being 
either  a  reward  or  a  mere  act  of  illomination. 

I  have  not  dared  with  oertamty  to  place  takj  thing  in  the  other  department  bat 
election  and  regeneration.  The  formation  of  the  natural  disposition  belongs  to  the 
Creator :  the  diaages  made  in  it  by  natural  causes,  except  so  fiur  as  tfae]r  sra  a  reward 
or  punishment,  seem  to  stand  among  it»  operations  of  the  Preserver.  If  the  convict- 
mg  influences  of  the  S^rit  barely  convey  light  to  the  mbid,  they  ars  ascribable  to  the 
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Besides  the  parelj  sovereign  impressions  on  the  mind  (not  meaninf^ 
however,  those  which  harelj  illumine,  nor  those  which  are  made  hj  mo- 
tives), I  know  of  nothing  done  in  time  among  aU  the  works  and  wajs  of 
God  which  ought  to  he  excluded  from  a  moral  government,  but  the  mere 
operations  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver ;  nor  these  so  far  as  they  are  a 
reward  or  punishment  to  any,  or  are  primarily  intended  to  instruct  or 
furnish  motives.* 

Moral  Governor ;  for  light  is  only  for  agents.  The  impressions,  otherwise  than  sane- 
tifying,  which  are  made  to  incline  men  to  pardcolar  actions,  appear  to  be  produced  by 
motives  addressed  to  an  existing  temper,  and  so  far  belong  to  the  Moral  Governor. 
If,  besides  all  these,  there  are  direct  impressions,  purely  sovereign,  before  or  after 
regeneration,  sanctifying  or  otherwise,  they  most  be  placed  in  the  department  of  tho 
■orereign  efficient  eaosc. 

*  Creatures  must  exist  before  they  can  be  governed,  and  they  must  be  sustained  in 
existence,  in  order  to  continue  subjects  of  moral  discipline.  Their  mere  creatioa  and 
rapport,  therefore,  do  not  belong  to  a  moral  government,  except  so  far  as  these  are  a 
reward  or  punishment  to  some.  The  creation  of  Isaac  and  Samuel,  though  to  tiiem- 
selves  no  part  of  a  moral  government,  was  a  gracious  recompense  to  their  parents. 
Men  may  be  sustained  in  life  as  a  reward  or  punishment  to  themselves  (Exod.  20 :  IS. 
Bom.  9 :  22),  or  as  a  punishment  or  reward  to  others,  or  in  answer  to  their  prayen 
(Judg.  2 :  3.  Matt.  9 :  18, 25) ;  and  they  may  be  cut  off  as  a  punishment  to  themselves 
or  others  (2  Sam.  12  :  14.  Ps.  55  :  23). 

How  for  the  whole  visible  universe  and  the  operations  of  nature  around  us,  viewed 
in  relation  to  creatures  already  existing,  stand  connected  with  a  moral  government, 
is  a  more  difficult  question.  So  for  as  any  of  these  things  are  a  reward  or  punish- 
ment, or  are  primarily  intended  to  instruct  or  furnish  motives,  they  belong  to  this  do> 
partment.  Thus  fruitful  seasons  are  either  a  reward  (Dent.  28 :  12),  or  a  sooroe  of 
instruction  and  motives  (Acts  14:  17).  Thus  the  briers  and  thorns  are  a  punish* 
ment  (Gen.  3  :  18),  and  the  tokens  of  God  in  heaven  and  earth  are  a  warning  (Ps. 
65:  8).  But  how  far  do  the  works  of  nature  belong  to  a  moral  government  as  mero 
sources  of  instruction  and  motives  ?  Wo  must  not  include  e^-cry  thing  in  this  depart- 
ment which  was  intended  to  instruct  or  move  creatures  to  action,  for  then  we  must 
exclude  nothing.  All  that  God  has  ever  done  was  intended  to  enlighten  creatures 
and  to  subserve  a  government  by  motives.  But  instructions  and  motives  subservient 
to  the  government  of  a  family  may  be  drawn  from  facts  which  constitute  no  part  of 
family  government.  If  a  measure  has  no  other  end  than  to  instruct  or  move,  like 
some  things  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  or  in  case  it  has  another  end,  if  that  end  applies 
exclusively  to  agents  (like  the  divine  law,  which,  wliilo  it  teaches  and  offers  induce- 
ments, imposes  obligations) ;  tlien  it  properly  belongs  to  a  moral  government.  But 
if  its  primary  end  docs  not  respect  agents  distinctively,  but  the  whole  man  (like  the 
creation  of  him  oud  a  world  for  him  to  dwell  in),  or  other  animals,  or  the  general  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  then,  though  like  all  other  thin^  it  was  intended  to  furnish 
instructions  and  motives,  it  cannot  fall  within  this  department.  To  allude  again  to 
domestic  government,  it  is  one  thing  to  build  a  house  for  the  fimiily  to  dwell  in  and 
receive  the  proper  discipline,  and  another  to  construct  a  house  in  miniature  for  tho 
purpose  of  teaching  them  some  mechanical  principles.  Now  we  dare  not  conclude 
that  any  of  the  works  of  nature  are  held  up  as  a  splendid  show,  a  dead  ]>icturo  to  ex- 
hibit the  divine  perfections,  but  rather  that  they  display  tho  wisdom  and  goo<lncss  of 
God  by  answering  some  important  end.  This  end  is  to  decide  where  they  are  to  £U1 
in  the  division  of  departments. 
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It  is  the  Moral  Govenior  alone  who  is  approached  hj  creatares ;  and 
it  is  in  this  character  that  God  is  respected  in  ahnost  all  those  efforts 
of  creature  agencj  which  we  call  religion  and  virtue.  It  is  almost 
solely  in  this  character  that  he  is  the  object  of  love,  because  it  is  almost 
exdasivelj  in  this  that  his  moral  perfections  appear.  Faith,  perhaps,  is 
still  more  limited.  Besides  election,  and  the  first  and  second  creation, 
and  preservation,  it  has  no  other  object  than  the  Moral  Grovernor  with 
his  provisions,  acts,  and  declarations.  That  faith,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,  is  a  belief  ''  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  11:6.  Instead  of 
busying  itself  with  the  question  whether  I  am  elected,  its  proper  office  is 
to  believe  that  God  will  be  to  me  '^  a  rewarder  "  if  I  diligently  seek  hinu 
All  the  exercises  of  repentance  and  trust,  and  most  of  those  of  gratitude 
and  submission,  respect  Grod  in  the  same  character.  Obedience  has  no 
other  object,  for  none  but  the  Moral  Governor  commands.  With  him 
our  business  lies  through  the  whole  course  of  our  active  virtue.  In  every 
part  we  proceed  as  though  nothing  was  settled  from  eternity,  and 
except  a  submission  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  Grod,  set  ourselves  to 
raise  others  to  happiness  as  though  we  never  heard  of  an  absolute 
decree.  We  transact  with  the  Moral  Governor  in  almost  all  our 
worship.  Prayer  has  no  other  object.  Its  concern  lies  not  with  election, 
but  with  the  present  will  of  him  who  ^is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him."  Its  sole  encouragement  is  drawn  from  the 
promise  of  the  Moral  Grovemor ;  and  a  long  pondering  on  election,  by 
turning  the  eye  from  him,  is  apt  to  damp  the  spirit  and  discourage  the 
effort.  When  we  pray  for  the  regeneration  of  others,  we  do  not  ask  the 
Elector  to  change  his  eternal  decrees;  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
Moral  Governor  alone,  and  hope  to  be  rewarded  by  an  act  which  to 
them  will  not  be  a  recompense. 

A  moral  government  wields  all  the  motives  in  the  universe.  It  com- 
prehends the  entire  system  of  instruction  intended  for  creatures.  The 
Bible  lies  wholly  within  its  bounds.  It  comprehends  the  public  dispen- 
sation both  of  law  and  gospel,  with  the  whole  compages  of  precepts, 
invitations,  promises,  and  threatenings.  It  comprehends  the  atone- 
ment, and  all  the  covenants  made  with  men,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  religion,  with  the  whole  train  of  means  and  privileges.  It  compre- 
hends the  whole  doctrine  and  process  of  justification,  with  all  spiritual 
influences  which  either  enlighten  or  reward.  It  comprehends  a  throne 
of  grace,  with  all  the  answers  to  prayer.  It  comprehends  a  day  of 
probation,  with  all  the  experiments  made  upon  the  huiAan  character.  It 
comprehends  the  entire  system  of  grace,  with  the  bare  exception  of 
election  and  regeneration.    It  comprehends  all  the  rewards  and  puniab- 
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ments  of  the  present  life.  It  comprehends  the  daj  of  jadgment^  and  all 
the  retributions  of  eternity.  It  comprehends  all  the  sensible  oommtinioa 
between  the  Infinite  and  finite  minds;  all  the  perceptible  interoonFse 
between  God  and  his  rational  offspring;  all  the  treatment  of  intdligeiit 
creatures  viewed  otherwise  than  as  passive  receivers  of  sovereign  in^ 
pres8ion&  In  short,  it  is  the  public  government  of  Grod  over  the  nni* 
verse.  And  I  maj  add,  it  forms  the  subject-matter  of  nine  tentb% 
perhaps  of  ninety-^iine  hundreths  of  the  Bible.  Almost  all  the  language 
of  the  world  refers  to  agents  and  belongs  to  the  dialect  of  a  moral 
government  Surelj  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  divine  operations  to  be 
buried  up  under  the  tapestry  of  secret  decrees.  Surelj  the  language 
which  befits  this  great  system  of  administration,  and  which  expresses  its 
vital  principles,  is  not  to  be  frittered  away  into  figures  of  speech,  into 
idioms  after  the  manner  of  men,  or  laid  aside  for  a  dialect  supposed  to 
be  better  adapted  to  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Incomprehensible  Mind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MORAL  AGENTS  TBEATED  AS    IF    THEBE   WAS  MO  F0RttN0WLEX>GE. 

The  only  part  of  a  moral  government  which  discovers  prescience  is* 
prophesy.  All  the  other  parts  arc  framed  together  with  the  same 
consistency  of  relation  as  if  there  was  no  foreknowledge.  Break  up  this 
principle,  and  plant  the  eye  of  prescience  visibly  in  every  part  of  a 
moral  government,  and  you  turn  the  whole  into  confusion ;  the  entreaties 
of  Giod  to  the  non-elect  would  appear  like  mockery,  and  many  of  his 
declarations  false.  God  proceeds  in  his  treatment  of  moral  agents  as 
though  it  was  perfectly  uncertain  how  they  will  act  till  they  are  tried. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  capacity  and  obligations  on  which  the  treatment 
is  founded  are  in  no  degree  affected  by  foreknowledge.  This  neither 
weakens  on  obligation,  nor  helps  to  create  one  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist.  It  does  not  weaken  an  obligation,  and  therefore  does  not 
prevent  the  issuing  of  commands  and  invitations ;  for  these  only  express 
the  obligations  of  men  with  precbion,  without  any  thing  prophetic  as  to 
their  conduct  or  destiny.  Nor  yet  does  it  help  to  create  an  obligation 
which  would  not  otherwise  exist  To  this  maxim  I  wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention.  Were  there  no  foreknowledge,  neither  the  nature  of 
things  nor  any  command  could  impose  on  men  an  obligation  to  accept  a 
privilege  which  in  relation  to  them  had  no  existence  (for  that  would  be 
a  natural  impossibility),  nor,  unless  deceived,  to  believe  the  privilege  to 
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be  for  them  in  such  a  sense  tbat  thej  could  ex^joj  it  bj  doing  their  dutj ; 
for  that  would  be  an  obligation  to  belieye  a  lie.  This  would  be  common 
sense  if  there  was  no  foreknowledge.  Now  what  I  assert  is,  that  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  that  thej  would  not  accept  the  privilege  if  pro* 
▼ided  for  Uiem,  did  not  render  it  proper  for  him,  without  providing  it| 
to  command  them  to  receive  it  and  to  believe  that  it  was  provided  ibr 
them.  Thej  could  not  be  under  obligation,  nor  could  anj  command  lay 
them  under  obligation,  to  accept  a  privilege  which  in  relation  to  them 
had  no  existence,  nor,  unless  deceived,  to  believe  a  lie.  The  incon- 
sistency of  attempting  to  impose  such  an  obligation  will  appear  bj 
making  the  supposition  (and  of  moral  agents  we  have  a  right  to  make  the 
supposition),  that  they  should  exert  or  try  to  exert,  their  agency  in  this 
way.  The  moment  they  should  make  the  attempt,  they  would  find  one 
part  a  natural  impossibility,  and  in  performing  the  other,  unless  deceived^ 
they  would  actually  do  wrong.  No  power,  therefore,  could  lay  upon  them 
an  obligation  to  accept  a  privilege,  which,  from  the  foreknowledge  that 
they  would  reject  it,  had  not  been  so  provided  for  them  that  they  could 
enjoy  it  by  doing  their  duty.  Accordingly  the  Moral  Governor  no 
more  attempts  to  impose  the  obligation  without  providing  the  privilege^ 
than  would  any  fair  and  honorable  man.  He  does  not  command  impos- 
sibilities, secure  in  the  foreknowledge,  that  creatures  will  not  obey,  and 
then  punish  them  for  ever  for  not  doing  what  no  power  with  the  best 
dispositions  could  have  done.  He  does  not  thus  take  advantage  of  his 
superior  knowledge  to  oppress.  He  does  not  thus  practise  upon  the 
ignorance  of  creatures,  sure  at  last  to  detect  the  imposition. 

By  this  principle  let  us  test  the  correctness  of  a  fashionable  similitude. 
A  pearl,  sufficient  in  value  to  redeem  a  thousand  prisoners,  is  offered  and 
accepted  for  a  hundred.  It  being  foreseen  that  none  but  the  hundred 
will  accept  the  offer  of  rdease,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  price  to  tender  liberty  to  the  thousand  and  to  command  them  to 
come  out  This  is  the  very  simile  chosen  by  some  on  the  other  side  to 
exhibit  the  strength  of  their  cause.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the 
propriety  of  the  offer,  my  business  is  solely  with  tlie  justice  of  the 
oonmiand.  According  to  this  representation,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
fiisten  upon  nine  hundred  prisoners,  for  whom  no  ransom  has  been  paid, 
an  obligation  to  come  out  on  the  ground  of  a  ransom  really  offered  for 
others,  but  only  in  appearance  for  them.*  Now  in  this  case  it  is  not 
true  thai  they  could  oome  out  if  they  would  obey  the  command.    The 

*  The  oonfimoB  hen  viMi  from  pot  distiiigiiuhing  between  the  hig^Iier  ransom 
and  tiie  attmnmmt.  Beeaaw  the  former  was  not  paid  for  all  (that  is,  Christ  did  mrt 
■o  pnrdMM  an  faf  kit  wfaaft  Aai  he  cooM  daim  ttxem  as  his  reward),  atoiMBBBt 
was  BoiaMAtforalL 
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reverse  is  trtle.  If  they  should  obej  thej  would  he  stopped.  And 
when  thej  are  told  that  they  can  come  out  if  thej  will  ohey^  a  down- 
right  falsehood  is  imposed  upon  them,  under  security  that  they  will  not 
detect  the  imposition  hy  making  the  attempt.  And  on  this  falsehood  an 
essay  is  made  to  found  an  obligation,  —  an  obligation  to  do  a  natural 
impossibility,  —  which  but  for  the  deception  practised  upon  them  thej 
would  see  to  be  as  impracticable  as  to  make  a  worid.  The  sufficiency  of 
the  price  in  this  case  is  only  a  cover  to  conceal  the  imposture,  and 
cannot  be  a  ground  of  obligation.  It  cannot  even  seem  to  them  to  bear 
the  most  distant  relation  to  an  obligation,  but  by  a  palpable  delusioo. 
This,  then,  cannot  be  a  just  representation  of  that  provision  on  which 
God  rests  the  general  obligation  of  men  to  accept  the  atonement  It 
must  be  true,  that,  just  as  the  provision  now  is,  and  not  as  it  would  have 
been  had  their  faith  been  foreseen,  they  can  be  pardoned  in  consistency 
with  the  honor  of  the  law  if  they  will  believe ;  a  supposition  which  we 
have  none  the  less  right  to  make  of  agents  on  account  of  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  they  would  not  believe. 

Now  if  the  atonement  is  for  all  in  such  a  sense,  that,  just  as  it  now  is, 
they  may  be  pardoned  by  it  if  they  will  believe,  it  is  an  atonement  for 
all  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  it  can  be  for  moral  agents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MORAX  AGENTS  TREATED  CONDITIONALLY. 

The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  conditions  on  which  salvation 
is  offered  on  every  page  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  the  promises  and  threat- 
enings  both  of  law  and  gospel.  Men  have  started  at  the  idea  of  condi- 
tions under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  as  partaking  too  much  of  a  legal 
character :  but  when  the  nature  of  a  condition  in  a  moral  government  is 
explained,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  that  treat- 
ment of  moral  agents  which  Ls  accompanied  with  authority.  Where  the 
holy  agency  of  creatures  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment  of 
any  good,  the  Moral  Governor  states  the  fact.  The  statement  of  that 
fact,  accompanied  with  the  authority  with  which  he  cannot  but  require 
the  holy  action,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  condition  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment. A  condition  is  only  that  fact  stated  with  authority.  You  cannot 
therefore  separate  conditions  from  the  authoritative  treatment  of  agents, 
80  long  as  their  holiness  is  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  so  long  as 
God  in  any  way  pronounces  that  fact.     It  is  only  because  men  are  con- 
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templated  purely  as'passiye  that  conditions  are  excluded;  and  in  that 
view  thej  are  consistently  excluded,  for  they  belong  only  to  the  treat- 
ment of  moral  agents.  Nor  are  conditions  inconsistent  with  free  grace» 
unless  the  requirement  of  holiness  as  essential  to  happiness  is  inconsist^ 
ent  with  free  grace.  Nor  yet  do  conditions  imply  any  thing  incompati- 
ble with  absolute  promises.  They  are  used,  we  shall  see,  in  the  treats 
ment  of  believers  who  are  already  embraced  by  an  absolute  covenalht, 
and  even  afler  they  have  attained  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  nay  afler 
they  have  reached  their  eternal  home. 

In  those  measures  of  a  moral  government  which  are  accompanied  with 
no  authority,  conditions  of  course  do  not  appear ;  for  instance,  in  those 
sovereign  gifts  which  are  suited  to  a  state  of  probation.  In  these  God 
appears  not  the  Lawgiver,  but  the  merciful  and  long  suffering  Saviour, 
who  is  willing  to  afford  men  the  best  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  last 
account,  to  grant  them  a  state  of  tranquillity  suited  to  reflection,  and  to 
encourage  their  faith  with  abundant  tokens  of  his  mercy. 

The  only  case  connected  with  authority  in  which  consequences  are  not 
suspended  on  conditions,  is  where  absolute  good  is  secured  as  a  reward 
for  conditions  already  fulfilled.  Thus  all  the  absolute  promises  and  irrev- 
ocable grants  made  to  the  churoh  and  its  individual  members,  in  relar 
tion  to  themselves  or  their  seed,  are  gracious  rewards  for  acts  already 
done,  or  a  character  already  formed. 

But  the  authoritative  treatment  of  pure  agents  (or  agents  considered 
without  reference  to  the  Spirit)  is  never  absolute.  These  irrevocable 
grants  respect  men  in  the  double  character  of  agents  and  passive  receiv- 
ers of  sanctifying  impressions.  To  the  agents  they  are  a  reward,  but 
they  are  to  be  executed  by  sanctifying  impressions  on  the  passive ;  and 
the  very  promise  implies  a  security  of  spiritual  aid,  for  no  such  grants 
are  made  to  men  viewed  as  apostates.  In  like  manner  the  absolute 
promises  respecting  the  seed  imply  that  they  shall  be  sanctified.  But 
whatever  promises  are  made  to  men,  or  to  their  parents  concerning  them, 
with  a  special  reference  to  their  passive  character,  yet  when  these  same 
persons  come  to  be  directly  dealt  with  as  pure  agents,  the  issue  is  still 
suspended  on  their  own  condijct.  Thus  the  promises  to  Abraham  that 
his  seed  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  and  all  the  blessings  of  the 
church,  were  absolute.  Gen.  12 :  7.  13  :  14-17.  17 :  7,  8.  28 :  4,  13-15. 
48:  4.  50:  24.  Exod.  2:  24.  6:  3-8.  12 :  25.  Deut  4:  37.  10:  15.  12: 
20.  26:18,19.  Josh.  21 :  43-45.  22:4.  23:5,10.  Ps.  105:6-45; 
and  yet  the  whole  issue  was  suspended  on  their  own  conduct.  Exod. 
23 :  20,  22.  Lev.  20 :  22.  26 :  41,  42.  Num.  14 :  30,  34.  Deut.  1 :  8.  4: 
1, 25-^31,40.    5;  16, 33.   6:3,15,18.    7:7-15.   8:1.   11:9,21.    12: 
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88.  18: 17.  19:  8,  9.  28: 11.  80: 16,  20.  88: 47.  i  Chron.  SB:  8.  J^. 
11 :  4,  5.  35 :  15.  Zcch.  11 :  10.  And  the  way  in  which  these  two  things 
are  reconciled  is,  their  holy  character  was  secured.  Gren.  18 :  18, 19* 
Thus  also  the  promise  to  David  that  his  seed  should  possess  the  throoe 
of  Israel  was  absolute,  2  Sam.  7 :  12-16.  2  Chron.  18 :  5.  Ps.  89 :  8,  4^ 
28-87;  and  yet  the  privilege  was  suspended  on  their  obedience.  1 
Kings  2:  3,  4.  3:  14.  8:  25,  26.  9:  1-9.  1  Chron.  22 ;  9-13.  28:  7.  2 
Chron.  7 :  17-22.  Ps.  132 :  12.  Jer.  17 :  25.  In  like  manner  the  prom- 
ises to  Christ  respecting  the  elect  were  absolute,  as  are  also  the  promises 
to  believers  as  recipients  of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  when  the  elect,  and  even 
believers,  come  to  be  treated  as  pure  agents,  the  issue  is  still  suspended 
on  their  own  conduct.  And  this  is  sometimes  done  by  lips  which  at  the 
same  moment  are  speaking  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  general 
consequences  of  Christ's  death,  and  its  express  acceptance  for  our  justifi- 
cation. Thus  a  moral  government,  in  dealing  with  pure  agents,  is  so 
regardless  of  tlic  decrees  and  promises  and  influences  whi<ih  respect  the 
•passive,  that  it  goes  around  them  and  wanders  over  them,  without  ap- 
pearing to  see  them.  Take  the  following  specimens.  "  It  was  not  writ- 
ten for  his  sake  alone  tliat "  faith  *'  was  imputed  to  him "  for  righteous- 
ness ;  ^  but  for  us  also  [certainly  including  millions  of  the  elect  and  even 
of  believers],  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed  if  we  believe  in  him  who 
raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead;  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification."  "  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  througli  his  blood.  —  And  he  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the 
church.  —  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell,  and  (having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross),  by  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven.  And  you  that  were  sometime  alien- 
ated and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  rec- 
onciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and 
unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight,  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith." 
**  If  that  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning  ghall  nrmain  in  you, 
ye  also  shall  continue  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father."  "  It  is  imposfible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  —  if  .they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  —  But  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak. 
For  Grod  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labor  of  love.  —  Let 
us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering.  —  For  if  we 
sin  wilfully  af\er  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.  —  If  any  man  draw  back  my 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.    But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw 
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back  unto  perdition,  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
sottL"  Rom.  4:  23-25.  CoL  1 :  14-23.  Heb.  6:4-11.  10 :  23-39. 1  John 
2:  24. 

Even  after  Relievers  are  assured  that  their  present  character  is  holy, 
and  that  as  recipients  they  shall  continue  to  receive  effectual  aid,  as 
agents  thej  are  still  treated  conditionally.  Paul  himself,  with  all  his 
confidence,  was  still  taught  to  suspend  his  salvation  on  his  own  persever- 
ing holiness.  ^  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest 
that  by  any  means  when  I  have  preached  to  others  I  myself  should  be  a 
cast-away.^  1  Coi*.  9 :  27.  The  principle  of  employing  threats  to  stim- 
ulate  agents  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  already  pronounced  certain,  is 
exemplified  in  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  this  same  apostle's  voy- 
age to  Rome.  He  had  declared  by  revelation  that  there  should  ''  be  no 
loss  of  any  man's  life."  And  yet  when  the  sailors  were  about  clandes- 
tinely to  leave  the  ship,  he  disclosed  their  purpose  and  affirmed,  *^  Ex- 
cept these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be  saved."  Acts  27 :  22-31. 

Though  a  distinct  annunciation  of  threats  is  fitted  only  to  a  state  of 
probation,  yet  an  authoritative  connecting  of  holiness  and  happiness  must 
renuun  while  creatures  continue  under  government  Even  the  penalty 
of  the  law  must  continue  to  furnish  motives.  Christ  did  not  die  to  sup- 
port a  penalty  of  transient  importance,  and  which  after  a  few  years  should 
cease  to  have  any  influence  upon  agents.  He  did  not  die  to  separate  the 
penalty  from  the  law  after  probation  should  end,  and  thus  annihilate  the 
vigor  of  a  moral  government  to  eternity.  Paul  is  still  under  the  empire 
of  law,  and  a  law  of  course  which  is  supported  by  a  penalty ;  a  penalty 
which,  instead  of  being  annihilated  at  Calvary,  continually  draws  new 
strength  from  the  tragedy  there  displayed.  At  the  same  time  that  as  a 
recipient  he  hears  the  covenant  say  that  his  sanctification  shall  be  per- 
petuated, as  an  agent  he  hears  the  law  say  not  only  that  he  shall  die  for 
past  transgressions,  but  that  he  shall  die  for  every  one  which  he  may 
hereafter  commit  And  though  he  is  not  under  law  as  a  covenant  a£ 
works,  and  would  be  pardoned  by  grace  (as  after  he  was  united  to  Christ 
on  earth),  even  should  he  commit  many  sins,  yet  the  mediation  of  Christ 
never  provided  that  a  slave  of  sin  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
law.  Should  Paul  apostatize  to  complete  and  continued  rebellion  (which 
as  an  agent  he  is  capable  of  doing),  the  law  would  still  take  its  course 
upon  him.  And  if  his  continued  holiness  is  thus  necessary  to  his  contin- 
ued happiness,  and  that  fact  is  in  any  way  pronounced  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  requires  his  holiness  (and  without  that  fact  lurking  more  or 
less  visibly  behind  the  command  there  is  no  authority),  then  he  hears  the 
divine  authority  (the  same  that  once  spoke  in  the  gospel)  sav,  tlmt  if  he 
returns  to  confirmed  rebellion  he  slinll  be  deli  veiled  over  to  the  law,  and 
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be  punished  moreover  as  a  gospel  despiser.  But  how,  you  ask,  can  rach 
a  motive  influence  Paul  when  he  knows  that  he  shall  be  kept  from  fiJl- 
ing?  A  man  is  held  from  throwing  himself  from  the  top  of  a  buflding^ 
and  knows  he  shall  be  held.  He  knows  also  that  if  he  sh^d  thnyw  him- 
self down  he  would  be  dashed  in  pieces.  The  knowled^  of  the  latter 
fiust  prevents  him  from  being  willing  to  take  the  leap.  WhOe  Paid  ia 
held  from  falling  by  an  influence  on  him  as  passive,  and  knows  that  he 
shall  be  held,  he  needs  motives  as  an  agent  to  make  him  willing  to  stand. 
He  could  not  be  willing  without  motives,  whatever  divine  power  shouM 
be  exerted  upon  him.  "NVliy,  then,  you  ask,  is  not  Paul  still  on  probation, 
as  much  at  least  as  aflcr  he  had  attained  to  the  full  aasomiee  of  hope  on 
earth  ?  Because  he  is  openly  confirmed  in  holiness  and  happiness  by 
way  of  reward.  When  the  agent  is  thus  publicly  rewarded  by  confirma- 
tion, tlie  agent  is  no  longer  on  probation.  An  assured  hope  of  that  re- 
ward was  not  the  possession.  This  it  is,  and  not  the  absence  of  condi- 
tions, which  distinguishes  heaven  from  a  state  of  probation.* 

This  mode  of  treating  pure  agents,  notwithstanding  the  absolute  prom- 
ises which  re5]K'ct  the  same  creatures  in  the  double  character  of  agents 
and  recipients,  rests  on  the  three  following  reasons. 

(1)  There  is  nothing  in  their  dependence  nor  in  the  promised  infiu- 
cnce  to  pnivcnt  them  from  being,  in  respect  to  the  very  thing  to  which 
they  are  to  be  inclincnl,  complete  agents,  with  all  the  obligations  of  agents, 
and  with  an  unbroken  relation  to  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  Moral 
Govenior.  Of  course  it  is  proper  for  him  to  treat  them  as  agents,  with 
no  more  rcforence  to  the  promised  influence  than  he  has  to  election  in 
his  commands  to  the  wicked ;  and  to  require  their  duty  in  the  tone  of  a 
lawgiver,  who,  as  such,  must  always  appear  with  a  penalty  in  his  hand. 

(2)  There  is  nothing  in  the  promised  influence  to  weaken  the  indis- 
soluble connection  between  their  holy  action  and  the  salvation  contem- 
plated. Tiie  promise  did  not  engage  to  dispense  with  that  action,  but  to 
secure  it.  The  connection  between  the  action  and  the  salvation  is  as 
close  as  though  the  stipulation  had  not  been  made,  and  may  be  pointed 
out  and  insisted  on  without  contradicting  the  promise.  Two  things  are 
true  of  them :  lus  i)assive  they  will  receive  effectual  aid ;  as  agents  they 
must  continue  in  holiness  or  die.     The  latter  proposition  authoritatively 

•  This  shows  that  the  threats  held  out  in  the  Bible  against  apostasy  are  no  evi- 
dence against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  They  are  rather  the  means  by  which  the 
pcrscycranco  of  holy  agents  is  secured.  It  shows  also  that  the  conditional  treatment 
of  believers  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  completeness  of  their  justification.  The  Jrrev- 
ocaMo  title  to  life  mndo  over  in  their  justification,  comprehended,  and  secured  to 
them  as  recipients,  their  continued  sanctification ;  but  still,  as  pure  njrcnts,  they  might 
continue  to  bo  treated  conditionally.  I  will  add,  that  the  new  relation  ia  not  tbo  kis 
roal  or  complete  for  not  being  certainly  known  to  the  subject. 
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pronounced,  amounts  to  all  that  is  contained  in  a  divine  threat.  The  way, 
then,  is  open,  as  though  the  promise  did  not  exist,  for  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor to  display  the  infrangible  connection  between  their  holiness  and  hap- 
piness with  all  the  au^ority  and  claim  attached  to  his  office. 

(3)  While  as  recipients  they  stand  related  to  an  absolute  promise,  as 
agents  they  must  still  be  carried  along  by  motives.  Moral  agents  cannot 
act  without  motives,  whatever  exertion  of  sanctifying  power  is  made. 
This  exercise  of  authority  furnishes  the  very  motives  required.  While 
probation  lasts,  a  form  of  more  distinct  menace  is  used,  as  better  calcu- 
lated to  influence  the  church  at  large.  It  proclaims  the  necessity  of  per- 
severing holiness  in  tones  of  awful  majesty  and  terror ;  and  these,  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  multitudes  who  are  still  in  doubt  about  their  salvation, 
arc  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  as  the  only  means  of  making 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  Nor  is  this  form  lost  upon  those  who  at 
present  possess  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  for  it  stands  ready  to  rouse 
them  to  action  whenever  their  graces  languish,  and  their  hopes  of  course 
decline. 

Thus  it  appears  that  neither  the  covenant  with  Christ  nor  the  absolute 
promises  to  believers  prevent  their  salvation  from  still  being  suspended 
on  their  own  conduct ;  that  neither  election  nor  oaths  break  up  that  con- 
ditionality  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  treatment  of  pure  agents. 
It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  seem  strange  if  notwithstanding  all  the  absolute 
decrees  and  covenants  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption,  that  pro- 
vision for  agents  which  we  call  the  atonement  should  be  found  to  be  con- 
ditional It  must  fall  under  this  fundamental  law  of  a  moral  government. 
For,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  holy  action  of  men  towards  it  was  necessaiy 
to  their  enjoyment  of  its  benefit.  They  could  not  be  pardoned  by  it  till 
as  agents  they  had  believed.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  moment  it 
met  the  eyes  of  men  (and  the  whole  provision  was  made  in  public),  it 
was  encircled  on  all  sides  with  authority,  peremptorily  demanding  their 
faith.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  circumstances  which  call  forth  a  condi- 
tion in  all  other  cases.  It  was  a  matter  connected  with  authority,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  it  did  depend  on  tlie  very  faith  which  was  demanded. 
Only  one  thing  more  was  necessary.  Did  God  state  the  latter  fact?  If 
he  did,  you  have  all  that  goes  into  the  definition  of  a  condition  in  a  moral 
government.  Then,  in  producing  the  atonement  before  the  world,  he  au- 
thoritatively pronounced  that  the  enjoyment  of  it  depended  on  the  faith 
of  men.  And  there  is  the  condition  on  the  very  face  of  the  express 
purpose. 

If  the  atonement  was  offered  for  agents  (and  none  else  needed  expia- 
tion or  satisfisustion,  and  none  else  could  receive  pardon),  then  it  was  a 
provision  to  benefit  them  upon  their  acting  the  part  of  agents  tovrarda 
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it,  or  else  the  essential  attributes  of  agents  are  divided.  If  the  effect 
was  not  suspended  on  that  effort  of  their  agency,  it  was  not  made  for 
agents  (for  creatures  capable  of  acting,  and  on  whose  action  their  happi- 
ness depends),  but  for  the  purely  passivei  for  men  in  a  character  in  which 
they  had  not  sinned. 

Afler  the  atonement  was  accepted,  God  was  bound  either  to  pardon 
believers  as  believers,  or  the  elect  as  elect.  And  if  you  can  tell  which, 
you  can  tell  for  which  description  it  was  accepted,  and  of  course  for 
which  it  was  offered.  If  God  did  not  engage  to  pardon  any  by  the  atone- 
ment till  as  agents  they  had  believed,  then  it  was  never  offered  or  ac- 
cepted with  any  intention  that  it  should  benefit  men  as  mere  elect,  bat 
only  those  who  should  believe.  That  act  is  as  much  their  own,  and  as 
essential  to  the  benefit,  and  as  authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  so,  as 
though  there  was  no  Spirit.    And  this  is  the  full  definition  of  a  condition. 

In  settling  the  extent  of  the  atonement  in  this  light,  the  only  question 
is,  was  the  benefit  suspended  on  the  &ith  of  a  particular  number  of  men, 
or  was  it  plainly  declared  that  ^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  ?  ** 
The  question  is  answered. 

When  our  brethren  oppose  the  idea  of  conditions,  they  have  a  very 
different  matter  in  their  eye.  Their  question  is  about  the  secret  purpose 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  how  many,  as  the  reward  of  his  merit,  Christ 
obtained  a  right  to  rescue  from  sin  and  death  by  an  operation  on  them 
as  passive.  And  therefore  they  ask  not  about  tlie  atonement,  but  about 
the  end  of  his  death  as  a  whole.  And  when  they  have  limited  the  ques- 
tion to  the  secret  purpose  of  the  divine  persons,  they  find  the  omniscience 
of  God  arrayed  against  conditions.  ^  To  die  conditionally  for  a  person 
is  a  strange  mode  of  speaking,  especially  as  it  relates  to  One  who  is 
omniscient."  If  our  question  had  been  before  the  writer,  he  would  not 
have  employed  such  an  argument  as  this.  For  who  will  say  that  condi- 
tions are  excluded  from  a  government  over  moral  agents,  though  exer- 
cised by  an  omniscient  God  ?  The  meaning  of  the  writer  comes  out 
more  fully.  "  It  will  be  pretended  that  Christ  died  for  all,  but  suspended 
the  benefit  of  his  death  upon  a  condition.  Be  it  so.  Then  when  Christ 
died  he  knew  whether  that  condition  would  ever  take  place,  or  rather  he 
knew  that  it  never  would  in  those  to  whom  he  had  determined  not  to  give 
faith.  And  to  say  that  a  person  does  a  thing  to  take  effect  on  a  certain 
condition,  which  he  is  sure  will  never  occur,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he 
does  a  thing  without  any  view  to  that  effect"  Plainly  fastening  the 
attention  to  the  secret  purpose  of  Christ.  But  who,  except  an  Arminian, 
ever  thought  that  the  secret  purpose  of  Christ  about  the  application  of 
his  death  by  regeneration  was  conditional  ?  The  limitation  of  the  writer's 
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meaning  to  the  secret  purpose  is  still  more  obvious.  ^  If  he  died  for 
them  only  on  some  condition,  then  if  that  condition  never  takes  place,  he 
did  not  die  for  them."  That  is,  if  he  never  imparts  faith  to  them  as  re- 
cipients, he  did  not  die  with  any  intention  to  make  them  partakers  of  his 
atonement  by  such  an  operation.  And  no  one  sajs  he  did.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  secret  purpose  of  Christ  about  an  operation  on 
passive  recipients.  We  are  only  inquiring  about  a  provision  for  moral 
agents,  and  whether  in  the  declared  purpose  for  wliich  it  was  publicly 
brought  forward,  their  faith  was  not  demanded  as  a  necessary  antecedent 
to  its  application,  and  whether  it  was  not  pronounced  applicable  to  all 
indiscriminately  who  would  believe. 

But  no  account  is  made  of  all  this  through  the  constant  confounding  of 
expiation  with  the  claim  of  merit.  "They  [the  Scriptures]  require,  in- 
deed, faith  as  an  instrument  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death : 
but  that  very  faith  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  meritorious  death  and  preva- 
lent intercession,  and  is,  of  course,  bestowed  on  all  those  for  whom  he 
shed  his  precious  blood."  "  The  death  of  Christ,  considered  in  unison 
with  his  obedience,  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  all  spiritual  blessings.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  gift  of  faith.  Those,  therefore,  for  whom 
Christ  has  died,  will,  sooner  or  later,  in  consequence  of  that  offering,  be 
made  partakers  of  faith,  with  which  all  spiritual  blessings  are  connected." 
All  this  is  true  of  the  higher  ransom,  or  the  united  influence  of  expiation 
and  merit :  but  the  atonement  had  no  concern  with  securing  the  gift  of 
fiuth. 

And  yet  because  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  higher  ransom  as  abso- 
lute, it  is  insisted  that  the  atonement  itself  was  not  conditional.  "  It  is 
nowhere  said  [in  the  Bible]  that  Christ  died  to  render  it  possible  for 
God  to  receive  sinners  on  such  terms  as  he  might  choose  to  appoint." 
Where,  then,  is  that  passage  found  which  says,  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  ?  " 

The  same  confusion  between  the  higher  and  lower  ransom  leads  to 
such  as  this :  "  It  is  an  unworthy  thought  of  the  Almighty  Saviour,  that 
he  should  permit  Satan  to  triumph  over  millions  of  those  whom  he  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood."  If  this  is  said  of  the  higher  ransom,  I 
agree ;  but  if  it  is  said  of  the  lower  ransom  or  atonement,  the  apostle 
Peter  thought  not  so  ;  for  he  expressly  tells  us  of  those  "  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction."  2  Pet.  2:1. 

It  is  only  of  the  higher  ransom  that  the  following  assertion  is  true. 
"I^ —  Christ  has  laid  down  his  life  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  any  of  our  race,  and  if  God  as  the  universal  Governor  has  ac- 
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oepted  the  ranBom  in  their  behalf,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  it  wiH 
have  the  effect  of  obtaining,  sooner  or  Liter,  their  actual  redemption.* 
This  is  true  of  that  ransom  whose  absolute  and  unfailing  influence  lies  in 
the  claim  of  merit  to  a  reward.  And  jet  the  same  affirmation  is  undi/»- 
tinguishinglj  extended  to  the  expiation  and  satisfaction.  '*  If  they  [oar 
sins]  are  really  expiated,  they  never  can  rise  in  judgment  against  us." 
'<  It  will  be  said  that  this  satisfacticHi  screens  from  punishment  those  only 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  I  answer,  if  really  made  for  any  individualB, 
it  vrill  be  applied  to  their  benefit"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
reasoning.  Because  merit  secured  to  Christ  the  regeneration  and  pardon 
of  the  elect  as  his  reward,  expiation  and  satisfaction  must  be  equally  ab- 
solute. But  where  i.s  the  proof  of  this  ?  It  is  easy  to  construct  popular 
arguments  founded  on  inapplicable  analogies ;  but  we  want  some  tangi- 
ble proof  that  for  a  certain  number  of  moral  agents  expiation  and  satis- 
faction were  made  absolutely,  that  is,  without  respect  to  their  character ; 
and  we  must  have  proof  as  strong  as  the  oath  of  Grod  before  we  can  set 
aside  a  thousand  texts  to  the  contrary. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  atonement  was  offered  for  the  elect  absolutelyi 
yet  not  carrying  with  it  this  implication,  be  their  character  what  it 
may,  because  the  character  itself  was  secured.  But  what  secured  it  ? 
Not  the  atonement.  That  provision  for  moral  agents  was  a  world  by 
itself,  and  in  its  arrangements  and  form  took  no  notice  of  such  an  im* 
pression  to  be  made  upon  passive  subjects. 

In  the  same  spirit  it  is  alleged  that  the  atonement  was  made  absolutely 
for  the  elect  viewed  as  believers.  In  answer  to  the  objection,  **If 
Christ  died  not  for  me  I  cannot  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  atonement 
for  me^'  it  is  said,  "The  cause  of  your  perishing  is  your  own  imbelief ; 
for  if  you  had  been  viewed  as  a  believer  when  the  atonement  was  made, 
you  would  have  been  included."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Was 
faith  foreseen  as  anterior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  atonement  itself? 
and  was  this  the  reason  that  expiation  was  made  for  the  elect  ?  And 
were  the  non-elect  excluded  from  the  provision  because  of  their  unbelief, 
when  it  is  said  in  the  same  paper  that  all  the  faith  in  the  world  was  ob- 
tained by  the  death  of  Christ  ? 

Tlie  atonement  made  for  the  elect  absolutely  as  believers  I  I  admit 
that  the  merit  of  Christ  absolutely  procured  for  them  the  gifl  of  faith ; 
yet  not  for  tliem  as  believers,  but  as  unbelievers.  And  how,  before  a  man 
has  faith,  a  thing  can  be  done  for  him  as  a  believer,  and  yet  be  done  for 
him  absolutely,  is  hard  to  tell.  If  the  influence  of  the  thing  is  to  secure 
his  flEuth,  it  is  for  him,  not  as  a  believer,  but  as  an  unbeliever.*     If  the 

*  The  atonement  therefore  could  not  secnre  the  gift  of  faith,  unless  it  was  ofitered  for 
uibelieyers. 
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influence  of  the  thing  does  not  secure  his  &ithy  and  yet  was  done  to  ben- 
efit him  only  as  a  belieyer,  it  suspended  the  effect  on  his  own  act  as  oer- 
tainly  as  &ith  is  an  act  of  his  own.  No  matter  how  sure  that  act  was 
made  by  another  influence,  yet  if  he  cannot  enjoy  the  benefit  without 
performing  a  duty,  the  enjoyment  is  suspended  on  his  performing  a  duty. 
If  men  have  any  agency  in  believing,  to  say  that  the  atonement  was 
made  for  them  absolutely  as  believers  is  to  say  that  it  was  made  for 
them  absolutely  on  the  condition  of  their  faith.  This  manner  of  viewing 
things  entirely  overlooks  the  agency  of  man,  and  makes  him  as  passive 
in  believing  as  in  the  complexion  he  wears.  Before  one  is  bom  a  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  him  as  a  white  man  and  yet  be  absolute,  because 
he  has  no  part  to  act  in  forming  his  own  complexion  ;  not  so  for  a  good 
man,  if  that  goodness  implies  any  agency  of  his  ovm.  This  is  the  grand 
mistake  which  runs  through  the  system.  They  everywhere  sink  the 
agency  of  man  in  the  mere  receiver,  and  reason  about  him  as  though  he 
was  a  passive  tablet. 

Thus  this  concession,  that  the  elect  were  included  in  the  provision  as 
believers  and  that  the  non-elect  were  excluded  only  for  the  want  of  faith, 
is  really  giving  up  the  point  For  then  the  latter  would  still  be  included 
if  they  would  believe.  And  that  is  all  the  provision  we  plead  for.  No, 
you  say,  it  is  now  too  late :  from  their  foreseen  unbelief  the  pearl  was 
not  offered  for  them.  The  question,  then,  comes  to  this,  did  the  atone- 
ment render  those  pardonable  indiscriminately  who  would  believe,  or 
only  those  who  it  was  foreseen  would  believe  ? 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  satisfaction  was  in  no  sense  or 
degree  made  in  secrete  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hidden  purpose 
of  tlie  divine  mind,  or  any  private  covenant  between  the  sacred  persons. 
The  whole  question  turns  on  the  construction  to'  be  put  upon  the  public 
instrument.  If,  in  those  open  transactions  and  explanations  which  consti- 
tuted the  whole  atonement,  and  laid  before  the  world  the  express  pur- 
pose, it  was  given  out  that  it  was  offered  for  those  who  should  receive 
faith,  then  it  was  offered  absolutely  for  the  elect,  and  the  elect  alone. 
But  if  it  was  declared  to  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  all  indiscriminately 
who  would  exercise  faith,  then  it  was  a  provision  for  a  whole  world  of 
agents,  and  its  application  was  suspended  on  a  condition. 

This  was  manifestiy  the  fact  ^  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness, 
that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sin."  ^  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my  friends  tf  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you."  I  die  a  Substitute  for  you,  Peter  and  John,  if  ye  obey  me. 
^  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son 
and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life."    ^  Christ  is  the  end  of 
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the  law  for  righteousness  to  everj  one  that  belieyeth."  **  Even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  &ith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  ap<m 
all  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  differencei  for  all  have  sinned." 
John  6:  40.  15: 13, 14.  Acts  10:  43.  Rom.  3:  22,  23.  10:  4. 

Now  if  the  atonement  was  thus  conditional  as  to  its  applicatioDy  it 
could  not  as  a  provision  be  limited  to  a  part,  unless  the  condition  was  to 
some  a  natural  impossibility.  For  then  it  could  have  no  other  effect  <m 
Paul  than  to  secure  his  pardon  when  he  should  believe,  and  it  must 
secure  to  ail  a  pardon  in  case  they  would  believe.  Here,  then  (allowing 
fiiith  not  to  be  a  natural  impossibility),  is  a  provbion  for  all  as  capable 
agents,  and  such  a  provision  as  gives  them  all  a  fair  chance.  It  would 
be  different  if  they  were  passive  blocks.  Here  is  a  feast  for  all  who  are 
found  in  a  certain  house.  The  whole  multitude  without  are  able  to  enter 
if  so  disposed.  There  is,  then,  a  provision  for  all  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
give  them  all  a  fair  chance.  It  would  be  different  if  they  were  chained  to 
the  earth.  So  a  bounty  given  to  a  seminary  to  be  divided  among  the 
scholars  who  prove  diligent,  b,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  its  condition* 
ality,  a  provision  for  the  whole  school  as  capable  agents. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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AND  WITH  MAN  AS  A  CAPABLE  AGENT. 

When  we  say  that  the  atonement  was  for  Simon  Mag^s,  we  mean 
that  it  was  a  provision  for  him  as  a  capable  agent.  But  when  our  breth- 
ren deny  that  it  was  for  him,  they  constantly  allude  to  the  secret  purpose 
of  God  about  its  application.  And  from  fastening  their  eye  thus  on  the 
secret  purpose,  which  respected  passive  receivers  of  regenerating  influ- 
ence, they  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of  man  as  a  capable  agent, 
and  reasoned  about  him  as  though  he  had  notiiing  to  do  with  exercising 
faith,  but  only  with  receiving  it.  Hence  they  tell  us,  if  the  atonement 
was  made  to  benefit  believers,  and  not  unbelievers,  it  was  not  made  for 
Simon  Magus,  for  he  was  never  to  believe.  Here  again  comes  out  the 
fiiult  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  not  a  provision  for  him  as  a  capable 
agent,  because  it  was  not  to  benefit  one  of  his  character ;  entirely  bury^ 
ing  his  agency,  and  making  the  character  as  passively  received  and  as 
essential  to  the  man  as  complexion  and  sex.  Had  it  been  for  white  men 
and  not  for  black  men,  or  for  men  and  not  for  women,  you  might  have 
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said  of  that  Ethiopian  that  it  was  not  for  him,  or  of  this  female  that  it 
was  not  for  her.  Or  if  it  had  been  publicly  and  avowedly  offered  for  the 
receivers  of  &ith,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  believers,  then  jou  might 
have  said  that  it  was  not  for  Simon  Magus,  for  he  was  never  to  receive 
faith.  But,  if  it  was  publicly  offered  for  the  use  of  all  indiscriminately 
who  as  agents  would  believe,  and  Simon  was  not  a  dead  mass  of  matter, 
but  endowed  with  natural  ability  to  believe,  then  it  was  a  complete  pro- 
vision for  him  as  a  capable  agent.  And  then  unbelief  was  not  essential 
to  him,  like  mind  itself,  but  was  a  character  which  he  had  assumed  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  man  will  be  charged  with  an  atonement 
which  was  never  made  to  benefit  the  unbeliever.  But  our  brethren  first 
sink  the  man  in  the  unbeliever,  and  then  make  the  unbeliever  the  mere 
non-recipient  of  faith. 

And  when  they  have  thus  annihilated  human  agency,  and  set  men  be- 
fore them  as  mere  passive  receivers  or  non-receivers  of  faith,  then  they 
proceed  with  perfect  consistency  and  say :  if  the  atonement  was  made  to 
benefit  believers  and  not  unbelievers,  it  was  not  made  for  the  non-elect, 
for  they  will  never  believe.  Here  they  get  unbelievers  and  non-elect 
confounded.  Now  believer  and  unbeliever  denote  agents  of  certain  char- 
acters, but  elect  and  non-elect  are  terms  of  passive  import,  like  chosen 
and  rejected,  and  denote  men  passively  appointed  to  receive,  or  not  to  re- 
ceive, regenerating  infiuence.  But  in  arriving  at  this  point  they  make  no 
new  mistake.  When  they  have  set  men  before  them,  not  as  those  who 
are  to  exercise  faith,  but  as  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  and  make  them 
entirely  passive  in  their  faith  and  unbelief^  it  is  no  matter  whether  they 
exclude  them  as  unbelievers,  or  as  men  passively  appointed  to  be  non- 
recipients  of  faith.  Had  the  atonement  not  been  for  black  men  or  for 
women,  you  might  have  said  that  it  was  not  for  those  who  were  fore- 
ordained to  that  complexion  or  sex ;  that  is,  you  might  have  affirmed  the 
same  thing  of  them  as  appointed  to  such  a  distinction,  that  you  would  as- 
sert of  them  as  actually  possessing  it,  because  in  the  appointment  and  the 
possession  they  are  equally  passive.  So  if  men  were  as  passive  in  their 
unbelief  as  they  are  in  their  non-election,  you  might  affirm  the  same  thing 
of  them  as  non-elect  that  you  do  of  them  as  unbelievers.  But  now  to 
confound  these  terms,  is  to  bury  up  their  agency  in  rejecting  the  gospel, 
and  utterly  to  change  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration.  Be- 
cause men  are  denied  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  as  unbelievers,  you 
exclude  them  as  non-elect.  But  to  debar  them  as  non-elect  is  to  cut 
them  off  without  their  own  fault ;  to  shut  them  out  as  unbelievers  is  to 
make  their  own  sinful  rejection  of  the  gospel  the  ground  of  their  exclu- 
sion.    In  short,  this  confounding  of  unbelievers  and  non-elect  completely 
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oyerlooks  the  agency  of  men,  and  brings  into  use  sadi  a  language  as 
would  befit  them  if  they  were  mere  machines. 

And  yet  this  veiy  practice  gives  to  our  brethren  ahnoet  all  the  texts 
which  even  have  the  semblance  of  supporting  their  cause,  and  it  appears 
also  in  a  number  of  their  terms  and  popular  arguments.  Thus  became 
Christ  laid  ^  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  they  infer  that  he  died  only 
for  the  elect.  ^  If  a  man  pay  a  ransom  price  to  redeem  his  own  friends 
from  captivity,  however  great  the  price,  or  however  many  others  may  be 
in  captivity,  yet  when  it  is  inquired,  for  whom  was  the  price  paid  ?  ibe 
answer  is,  for  his  friends  whom  he  designed  to  redeem."  But  if  the 
atonement  of  Christ  was  to  benefit  all  who  would  be  his  friends,  it  was  a 
provision  for  all  as  capable  agents,  for  no  natural  inability,  and  nothing 
but  a  blamable  temper,  prevents  any  from  being  his  friends.  In  the  same 
manner  whatever  is  said  of  the  church  ( '^  the  general  assembly**  of  heirs, 
the  people  who  ^  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fidness  of  times  "  are  gathered 
^  together  in  one  —  in  Christ,"  the  body  with  its  living  members  com- 
pacted together  and  drawing  present  life  from  the  Head,  the  bride  already 
married  to  Christ  by  a  voluntary  covenant),  they  apply  unqualifiedly  to 
the  elect  £ph.  1 :  10,  22,  23.  4:  16.  Hcb.  12:  23.  Rev.  21 :  9.  But 
though  in  one  or  two  places  the  body  of  believers,  under  the  name  of  the 
church,  are  spoken  of  with  special  reference  to  their  antecedent  election, 
and  to  their  redemption  from  sin  by  the  larger  ransom,  yet  the  unregen- 
erate  elect  arc  never  comprehended  under  the  name  of  church.  Thus, 
too,  whatever  is  said  of  the  sheep  (the  fiock,  by  whose  footsteps  believers 
are  exhorted  to  go  forth,  who  are  under  the  sensible  care  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  are  led  by  him  into  '^  green  pastures  "  and  ^  beside  the 
still  waters,"  who  know  him,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him,  and  will 
stand  on  his  right  hand  to  receive  a  gracious  reward),  they  apply  to  the 
elect  as  such,  merely  because  once,  by  way  of  anticipation,  Christ  calls 
the  unregcnerate  elect  his  sheep.  Ps.  xxii.  Cant.  1 :  7,  8.  Matt. 
25:  83.  John  10:  14, 16,  27.*    And  they  reason  about  the  sheep  and 

f  In  this  chapter  Christ  sets  before  him  the  sheep  as  a  flock  aheady  gathered  and 
under  his  care ;  and  in  what  he  says  about  laying  down  his  life  for  them,  he  ailades  to 
the  fidelity  of  a  shepherd  in  exposing  his  life  to  defend  his  flock,  actually  assembled 
around  him,  from  boasts  of  prey.  "  The  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
But  he  that  is  a  liircling  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the 
wolf  coming  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth,  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scat- 
tereth  the  sheep.  Tlic  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling  and  carcth  not  for  the 
sheep.  1  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  —  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me."  He  had  begun  the  dis- 
course by  saying,  "  He  [that  pastor  in  the  church]  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  [Christ 
is  the  door,  ver.  7, 9],  is  the  shcplicrd  of  the  sheep  [of  the  church,  or  body  of  belioyers]. 
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goats  as  thoagh  these  terms  denoted  the  elect  and  non-elect,  when  in  fact, 
with  the  single  exception  already  noticed,  they  uniformly  stand  for  the 
good  and  bad.*  In  the  same  way  they  make  the  seed  of  the  serpent  to 
mean  the  non-elect,  and  argue  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  would  not  die 
for  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;  as  though  the  elect  themselves  were  not  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  while  continuing  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  serpent. 
In  the  same  way  they  make  the  people  of  Grod  to  be  synonymous  with 
elect  ^  For  whom  Christ  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  for  the  same 
does  he  intercede  (for  his  priestly  office  is  not  performed  for  any  by 
halves) :  but  he  intercedes,  it  is  agreed,  for  none  but  his  own  people : 
therefore  he  died  for  none  but  his  own  people."  ^^  He  intercedes,  it  is 
agreed,  for  none  but  his  own  people ! "  But  who  are  his  own  people  ? 
Not  the  elect  as  such,  not  the  unconverted  elect,  but  believers.  *'  In  the 
place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  ye  are  not  my  people,  there  it  shall 

To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the  sheep  [belierers]  hear  his  voice ;  and  he  calleth 
his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out  [from  other  sheep  who  are  false  profes- 
sors].   And  when  he  patteth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  before  them  [in  a  waj  of 
hoi  J  example  and  instruction],  and  the  sheep  follow  him  [in  a  life  of  holiness] ;  for 
thej  know  his  voice.    And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him ;  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  —  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves  and 
robbers ;  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them."    In  all  this  he  meant  notliing  by  sheep 
but  members  of  the  visible  church,  and  except  one  allusion  to  false  professors,  true  be- 
lievers.   He  then  changes  the  figure,  and  from  the  door  through  which  the  under 
shepherds  enter,  he  becomes  the  Shepherd  himself:  but  still  the  primary  meaning  of 
sheep  is  believers.    When  he  calls  the  elect  Gentiles  his  sheep,  it  is  plainly  by  antici- 
pation ;  but  when  ho  speaks  of  laying  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  he  means  for  the 
gathered  and  existing  flock,  such  a  flock  as  a  hireling  Jewish  pastor  would  abandon 
to  the  wolves.     This  was  accomplished  when  it  was  said,  "  Awake,  O  sword,  against 
my  Shepherd."    But  who  at  that  time  were  the  flock  ?  the  nnrcgenerate  elect,  or  be- 
lievers ?    It  is  added,  "  Smite  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."    This, 
we  are  expressly  told,  was  fulfilled  when  the  twelve  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled. 
Zech.  13 :  7.  l^latt.  26 :  31.  In  another  place,  by  the  sheep  which  he  came  to  save  he 
plainly  means  believers,  viewed  with  reference  to  their  lost  condition  as  sinners. 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones. — For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.    How  think  ye  ?  if  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  ho  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ?    And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily 
I  say  onto  yon,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went 
not  astray.    Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish."  Matt.  18:  10-14.  On  another  occasion  he  gave  a  sim- 
ilar representation  to  justify  himself  in  associating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  who, 
with  Matthew  at  their  head,  flocked  to  catch  the  word  of  life  from  his  lips.    Luke  xv. 
with  ch.  5 :  27-^2.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  evidence  that  by  the  sheep  for  which 
he  laid  down  his  life  he  meant  believers,  I  have  admitted  that  in  the  assertion  he 
glanced  at  the  previous  election  of  those  believers,  and  at  the  special  reference  which 
he  had  to  them  as  his  reward. 
*  Unless  John  10 :  26  is  an  exception. 
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be  said  unto  them,  je  are  the  sons  of  the  living  Grod.**  ^  I  will  call  them 
my  people  which  were  not  mj  people,  and  her  beloyed  which  was  not 
beloved."  IIos.  1 :  10.  Rom.  9 :  25,  26.  If  by  this  exclusive  intercesaion 
you  mean  fiiat  Christ  pleads  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  none  but 
believers,  we  agree ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  We  never  thought 
that  he  died  to  procure  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  any  but  believers. 
I  suppose  that  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  the  silent  plea  or  influence  of 
his  expiation  and  merit  (for  it  is  not  limited  to  pardon),  John  xvii. ;  and 
that  of  course  it  is  just  so  far  offered  for  all  as  his  expiation  and  merit 
affect  alL  He  intercedes,  then,  that  millions  who  are  never  saved  may 
have  a  day  of  probation,  and  the  offer  of  life,  and  the  common  and  con- 
victing influences  of  the  Spirit.  He  intercedes  that  all  indiscriminately 
may  be  saved  who  will  believe,  offering  thus  his  effectual  intercession  to 
all,  and  making  it  to  all  a  complete  provision  for  moral  agents.  ^  He  is 
able  —  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  Heb.  7 :  25.  He  intercedes 
that  the  elect  may  have  the  gifl  of  faith :  and  when  as  agents  they  believe, 
he  employs  for  them  that  full  intercession  which  he  offers  to  others. 
Afler  the  same  manner,  when  tlie  sacred  writers  say  that  Christ  atoned 
for  them,  our  brethren  will  always  have  it  that  they  speak  of  themselves 
as  elect,  and  not  as  moral  agents  and  believers.  But  this  is  assumed 
without  a  particle  of  proof.  In  this  way  it  is  that  they  find  an  atonement 
which  accomplishes  reconciliation.  They  hear  the  apostles  say  that  they 
and  other  believers  had  been  saved  from  wrath  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
meaning  that  as  believers  they  had  been  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  the 
atonement ;  and  they  at  once  conclude  that  all  this  is  said  of  them  as' 
elect,  and  that  of  course  the  atonement  reconciles  all  for  whom  it  was 
offered. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  so  many  ap- 
pearances of  a  limited  atonement.  Take  away  those  texts  which  speak 
of  believers,  and  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  renuiin  which 
glance  at  any  special  reference  to  the  elect.  The  whole  of  this  number 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  ofler  examining  the  collection  made 
by  tlie  Synod  of  Dort,  were  presented  in  a  former  chapter;  and  they 
express  either  the  power  of  the  larger  ransom,  or  the  reference  of  Christ 
to  the  elect  as  his  reward.  Not  one  of  them  touches  the  question  now  in 
debate.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  an  ingenious  treatise 
lately  written  to  prove  a  limited  atonement,  when  the  author  came  to 
produce  his  direct  texts,  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  argument,  he  quoted 
but  these  two :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  and,  "  The  church  — 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood ; "  two  texts,  of  which  (if 
they  are  not  limited  to  believers)  the  former   expresses   the   special 
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reference  of  Christ  to  the  elect  as  his  reward,  and  the  latter  the  power 
of  .the  larger  ransom.  For  the  rest  the  author  chiefly  relies  on  electicm^ 
foreknowledge,  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
larger  ransom ;  neither  of  which  is  denied,  or  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  present  question. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   TREATMENT   OF  AGENTS   BT  ITSELF    EXPRESSES    DIYINE 

BENEVOLENCE. 

God  feels  a  benevolence  towards  all  his  creatures,  even  towards  those 
whom  he  never  sanctifies.  That  is,  he  does  not  delight  in  their  misery, 
but  delights  in  their  happiness  as  a  thing  in  itself  agreeable,  and  would 
never  sacrifice  their  happiness  but  to  promote  a  higher  good.  This 
benevolence  towards  the  unsanctified  he  is  able  to  express  otherwise 
than  in  words,  or  he  is  not.  If  not,  he  can  never  bring  any  proof  of  its 
existence,  except  what  depends  on  his  treatment  of  the  sanctified.  If  he 
can  express  this  benevolence  in  actions,  it  must  be  by  the  mere  treatment 
of  agents. 

And  this  is  the  fact.  Those  measures  which  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  creatures  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  do  really 
express  his  benevolence  towards  them,  though  never  attended  with 
sanctifying  infiucncc.  That  foundation  in  moral  agents  which  give  to 
the  measures  this  expression  is  their  capacity  to  use  them  for  their 
good,  or  what  we  call  their  natural  ability.  For  if  they  had  no  more 
power  to  derive  happiness  from  them  than  stocks,  the  treatment,  so  far 
from  being  an. expression  of  benevolence,  would  be  a  mockery.  But 
with  that  power,  all  those  provisions  and  mercies,  all  that  display  of 
light  and  motives  and  long-suffering,  which  are  calculated  to  promote 
their  happiness  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  are  indications  of  that  common 
benevolence  which  God  feels  towards  all.  If  they  are  no  indications 
without  sanctifying  influence,  any  more  than  if  men  were  blocks,  what 
becomes  of  the  capacity  on  which  all  their  obligations  are  grounded  ?  It 
is  plainly  no  adequate  foundation  to  support  any  of  the  measures  of  a 
moral  government ;  and  those  measures  without  the  Spirit  are  as  un- 
suited  to  men  as  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  clods  of  the  valley. 

Now  apply  thb  to  the  atonement.  By  such  a  provision  for  those  who 
eventually  perish,  Grod  puts  remission  within  the  reach  of  their  natural 
power,  and  lays  them  under  reasonable  obligations  to  live,  and  fasteiiB 
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the  blame  of  their  destmction  on  themselves,  and  wipes  off  the  charge 
of  forcing  them  to  death  against  their  wilL  And  all  this  he  instmcts  ns 
to  believe  is  a  genuine  expression  of  benevolence  towards  them,  and  if 
he  is  sincere  it  really  is.  If  any  thing  which  he  can  do  can  indicate  bis 
philanthropy  towards  them,  what  more  than  making,  at  so  vast  an 
expense,  such  a  provision  for  their  pardon  that  nothing  but  their  own 
distinct  and  voluntary  agency  can  work  their  ruin  ?  Any  thing  analo- 
gous to  this  in  human  affairs  would  certainly  be  indicative  of  love ;  and 
God  has  no  way  to  discover  his  feelings  towards  the  persons  of  the 
unsanctified  but  by  conduct  according  with  the  manner  of  men.  If  his 
foreknowledge  or  failure  to  sanctify  must  silence  that  expression,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  he  can  act  out  the  real  temper  of  his  heart  towards 
ihe  persons  of  those  who  perish.  How,  then,  come  we  by  the  knowledge 
that  such  a  temper  exists  ? 

This  provision  for  the  finally  impenitent,  he  himself  teaches  us  to 
believe,  makes  the  same  expression  of  character  as  though  he  had  no 
foreknowledge  or  dominion  over  the  mind.  And  if  we  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  viewing  it  apart,  and  giving  full  credit  to  the  discoveries  which 
it  separately  makes,  we  ought  to  put  it  down  to  the  weakness  of  our 
apprehensions,  to  the  incapacity  of  a  finite  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Infinite,  on  whom  it  devolves  not  only  to  govern  the  universe  by  law 
and  motives,  but  to  form  the  dispositions  of  his  creatures.  But  certainly 
it  was  his  intention  to  make  an  impression  on  us  that  he  is  in  all  respects 
what  he  appears  in  a  moral  government  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  when  he 
provided  an  atonement  which  all  might  have  for  accepting,  and  which  all 
had  natural  ability  and  were  under  obligations  to  accept,  he  intended  to 
make  an  impression  on  us  of  his  real  benevolence  towards  the  whole 
human  ra<?e.  What  does  he  plainly  say  ?  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclieveth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  "  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance."  "  "Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.".  "  As  I  live  —  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.** 
**  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not**  **  Oh  that 
they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end!"  r)eut32:  29.  Ezek.  33:  11.  Matt.  23 :  37.  John  3:  16, 
17.  1  Tim.  2:4.  2  Pet  3:9.  If  by  fastening  our  eyes  on  foreknowl- 
edge and  election,  and  the  passiveness  of  men,  we  get  confused  and  lose 
somewhat  of  the  expression  which  the  atonement  really  makes,  yet. 
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withoat  the  most  blasphemous  imputations^  vre  cannot  doubt  that  these 
declarations  of  the  Moral  Governor  explain  the  genuine  feelings  of  his 
heart  We  may  be  assured  that  we  convej  right  ideas  of  him  when  we 
saj,  that  his  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  the  wicked  Israelites  proceeded 
from  unfeigned  love.  What  docs  he  tell  us  himself?  "In  all  their 
affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them ;  in 
his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  bore  them  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of  old.  But  they  rebelled,  and  vexed  his 
Holy  Spirit;  therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy  and  fought 
against  them.''  "I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the  burden,  his  hands 
were  delivered  from  the  pots.  Thou  calledst  in  trouble  and  I  delivered 
thee,  I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,  I  proved  thee  at 
the  waters  of  Meribah.  But  my  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice, 
and  Israel  would  none  of  me.  So  I  gave  them  up  imto  their  own 
heart's  lust,  and  they  walked  in  tlicir  own  counsels.  O  that  my  people 
had  hearkened  unto  mc,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  !  I  should 
soon  have  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  my  hand  against  their 
adversaries."  Ps.  81 :  6-14.  Isa.  63 :  9,  10.  We  may  be  assured  that 
we  convey  right  ideas  of  him  when  we  say  that  he  sent  the  gospel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum  for  their  good,  as  an  act  of  unfeigned 
mercy,  and  from  perfect  good-will  to  them.  The  whole  ininistry  of 
Christ  to  that  city  was  evidently  intended  to  make  this  impression. 
And  what  was  the  meaning  of  his  tears  over  Jerusalem  ?  Did  they 
discover  no  interest  in  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

But  it  is  flatly  denied  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  any  expression  of 
benevolence  to  the  non-elect ;  and  the  church  has  heard  the  affecting  de- 
niaL  "  What  induced  him  to  die  for  these,  seeing  he  had  passed  them, 
and  in  the  language  of  Scripture  hated  them  ?  If  he  died  for  them,  he 
either  had  a  motive  or  not.  If  he  had,  what  was  it  ?  Not  any  peculiar 
love,  for  this  he  entertained  not  Was  it  from  some  general  affection  to 
them  as  creatures  ?  but  they  had  forfeited  all  regard  from  the  Creator." 
This  distressing  suggestion  by  fair  implication  goes  all  the  way  of  affirm- 
ing that  nothing  which  God  can  do  is  expressive  of  benevolence  to  those 
whom  he  fails  to  sanctify ;  that  all  the  bounties  and  efforts  of  heaven  are 
no  indications  of  mercy  or  goodness  while  men  are  bent  on  their  own 
destruction  ;  that  neither  the  creation  nor  preservation  of  the  non-elect, 
neither  temporal  blessings  nor  the  means  of  grace  are  any  tokens  of 
good-will  to  them  ;  in  short,  that  God  has  no  benevolence  towards  them, 
not  even  a  "general  affection  to  them  as  creatures."  And  have  we 
come  to  this !  that  some  of  the  rational  creatures  of  God  are  excluded 
from  his  benevolence  !  What  feelings,  then,  has  he  towards  ihem  ?  Is  it 
absolute  indifference?  or  is  it  malice?    But  God's  professions  are  far 
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different  He  distinctly  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence  for  his  commmi 
mercies  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  and  in  these  acts  sets  himself  forth  as 
an  example  of  genuine  love  to  enemies.  ^  Love  your  enemies,  —  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  jost 
and  on  the  unjust"  ^  The  Lord  is  good  to  all«  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.**  '^Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of 
God  Icadeth  thee  to  repentance  ? "  Before  "  all  nations,"  even  while 
they  were  left  "  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,"  "  he  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  he  did  good  and  gave "  them  ^  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling"  their  'Miearts  with  food  and  gladness."  Ps.  145: 
9.  Matt  5 :  44,  45.  Acts  14:  IG,  17.  Rom.  2 :  4.  But  all  this  upon  your 
plan  is  a  delusive  show,  and  the  bounties  of  Grod  to  the  heathen  discov- 
ered only  his  existence  and  power,  which  alone  could  not  render  tliem 
"  without  excuse." 

According  to  this  alarming  principle  the  non-elect  have  no  reason  but 
ignorance  of  their  own  reprobation  to  thank  God  for  any  thing  he  has 
ever  done ;  and  when  they  awake  in  hell  they  will  never  again  accuse 
themselves  of  ingratitude  to  eternity.  And  yet  unthankfulness  is  num- 
bered xunong  their  worst  sins.  2  Tim.  3:2.  In  short,  the  pernicious 
influence  of  this  sentiment  is  to  persuade  all  men,  in  proportion  as  they 
waver  about  their  own  election,  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any  cause  to 
thank  God  for  their  existence,  or  for  one  of  all  his  mercies.  And  what 
must  be  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  no  one,  I  should  think,  could 
doubt. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  I  plead  that  the  death  of  Christ,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  lays  the  whole  human  race  under  obligations  to  gratitude,  not 
founded  on  any  opinion  which  they  may  form  of  their  own  election,  or 
on  the  darkness  which  may  hang  around  that  question,  but  on  a  vast 
and  obvious  and  common  benefit,  strongly  marked  with  benevolence  to 
the  race  at  large  ;  that  every  man,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  his  future 
destiny,  is  bound  to  bless  God  "  for  his  unspeakable  gift,"  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  greatness  of  the  love  in  relation  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  PUBP08E8  OF  THK^  MORAL  GOVERNOR  NOT  TO   BE  ^ONFOUNDED  WITH 
THOSE  OF   THE  SOVEREIGN  EFFICIENT   CAUSE. 

What,  then,  has  God  two  minds  ?  No,  hut  he  acts  in  two  charactersi 
founded  on  the  two  relations  of  men ;  two  characters  in  most  respects 
independent  of  each  other,  because  the  two  relations  of  men  are  equally 
independent ;  two  characters,  as  far  as  they  are  independent,  just  as  dis- 
tinct as  though  they  belonged  to  two  separate  beings :  and  you  may 
speak  of  the  designs  of  the  Moral  Governor  and  the  designs  of  the 
sovereign  efficient  cause  as  distinctly  as  though  they  were  the  counsels 
of  two  minds ;  and  in  many  respects  you  must  speak  so,  or  not  express 
the  truth  in  intelligible  language. 

If  the  treatment  of  agents  by  itself  expresses  the  divine  benevolence, 
then  you  must  speak  of  God  in  that  character  in  which  he  stands  related 
to  agents,  as  constructing  his  measures  for  their  good  :  for  to  say  that  a 
measure  is  not  constructed  for  their  good,  and  yet  that  it  expresses  be- 
nevolence towards  them,  is  a  contradiction,  according  to  all  the  language 
established  and  understood  in  the  world.  .  And  if  wo  must  say  of  the 
Moral  Governor  (without  reference  to  election  or  regeneration,  which  lie 
out  of  his  sphere),  that  he  constructs  his  measures  for  their  good,  then 
we  must  say  that  he  designs  them  for  their  good.  In  all  other  cases 
known  to  men,  the  unqualified  design  of  the  agent  b  necesssLij  to  the 
benevolent  expression  of  the  action :  and  without  the  ascription  of  such 
a  design  to  the  Moral  Governor,  there  is  no  conveying  to  the  multitude 
the  idea,  and  turning  over  the  idea  in  all  its  familiar  forms,  that  the 
measures  express  his  benevolence.  We  must,  therefore,  make  the  ascrip- 
tion, witliout  any  misgivings  on  account  of  foreknowledge  or  election,  or 
we  have  no  way  to  affirm  intelligibly  and  familiarly  of  any  measure  un* 
accompanied  by  sanctification,  that  it  expresses  the  benevolence  of  God. 

It  answers  an  important  end  for  God  to  appear  before  his  creatures  in 
a  character  which  stands  related  to  agents,  and  to  speak  of  himself,  and 
allow  his  creatures  to  speak  of  him,  in  a  form  which  would  express  the 
benevolence  of  a  temporal  prince  who  had  no  control  over  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  but  by  motives,  and  in  that  character  to  say,  "  O  that  they 
were  wise!"  and,  "Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?''  It  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  express  towards  millions  a  beiievolence  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  revealed,  and  to  treat  his  creatures  according  to  their 
rational  nature.  And  there  is  no  deception  in  the  case.  The  Being  who 
sustains  this  character  means  not  to  say  that  he  does  not  support  another, 
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in  which  he  can  control  the  heart,  or  that  the  Divine  "Mmd  is  reallj  disap- 
pointed. Ho  takes  abundant  care  to  guard  against  this  mistake.  He 
onlj  means  to  express  his  benevolence  bj  -a  language  and  measures 
fitted  to  moral  agents.  And  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  he  should 
have  full  credit  for  all  the  exhibitions  made  in  ttus  character.  But  the 
moment  jou  denj  to  the  Moral  Governor  all  purpose  of  mercy  towards 
the  unsanctified  (though  at  infinite  expense  he  has  put  life  within  their 
reach,  and  exhausted  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  live),  70U  ft^nnihili^^ 
the  whole  expression  of  benevolence  made  in  the  pore  treatment  of 
agents,  and  cover  ud  one  of  the  departments  in  which  Giod  has  chosen  to 
manifest  himself. 

By  denying  to  the  Moral  Governor  such  a  benevolent  aim,  and 
confounding  his  designs  with  those  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause,  yoa 
would  spread  confusion  through  every  part  of  the  divine  administration, 
and  bring  upon  God  and  the  language  he  employs,  charges  which  I 
tremble  to  name.  You  might  construct  propositions  upon  this  principle 
which  would  amount  to  impeachment  and  blasphemy,  and  impute  to 
God  a  character  more  baleful  and  disastrous  than  that  of  Satan.  In 
this  way  you  would  denounce  one  half  of  his  administration  as  a  farce. 
You  would  contradict  the  sincerity  of  his  offers  to  the  non-elect,  and 
even  bring  upon  him  the  horrid  charge  of  making  them  to  be  damned. 
The  sovereign  efficient  cause,  it  is  admitted,  had  no  thought  of  mercy 
towards  them,  no  purpose  to  answer  by  them  in  the  world ;  and  if  the 
Moral  Governor  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  benevolent  designs  con- 
cerning them,  for  what  purpose  were  they  created  ?  No  one  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  in  a  way  of  favor ;  were  they  made  solely  to  be 
damned  ?  And  as  to  the  insincerity  of  the  offisr,  you  present  God  as 
saying,  "  Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  and  "  O  that  they  were  wise  I " 
while  in  no  clinracter  has  he  any  thought  or  desire  of  mercy  towards 
them.  But  separate  the  Moral  Governor  from  the  sovereign  efficient 
cause,  and  allow  him  to  express  his  benevolence  in  that  independent 
character  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  employ  but  motives,  and  all  is 
plain. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  say  of  Grod  unqualifiedly,  that  he  had  no  purpose 
of  mercy  towards  the  non-elect.  Such  language,  I  am  persuaded, 
conveys  wrong  ideas  of  him,  and  contradicts  tliat  expression  of  benevo- 
lence which  the  measures  of  his  government  were  intended  to  make. 

All  those  measures  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
creatures  indiscriminately,  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  having  such  an  aim, 
except  in  relation  to  those  whom  the  Moral  Governor  himself  has 
publicly  sentenced  to  judicial  blindness  or  shut  up  in  helL  Of  the 
former  class  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  he  bears  long  with  them  on 
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purpose  ^  to  show  bis  wrath  and  make  his  power  known,"  in  their  more 
aggravated  destruction*  Bom.  9 :  22,  with  Isa.  6:10.  But  to  impute  to 
God  such  a  design  in  sending  the  gospel  to  men  merely  because  they 
are  non-elect,  would  be  a  dangerous  falsehood,  calculated  to  hide  one 
half  of  the  exhibitions  which  he  makes  of  himself  in  the  gospel.  Our 
brethren  reason  as  though  all  the  non-elect  were  given  over  to  judicial 
blindness ;  whereas  this  abandonment  is  the  act  of  the  Moral  Grovemor, 
who  himself,  so  to  speak,  knows  not  a  non-elect  person  on  earth. 

And  now,  to  sh<tw  you  what  has  called  for  these  remarks,  I  present 
the  following.  ^  Can  it  be  said  with  reason  that  Christ  when  he  hung 
on  the  cross  poured  out  his  life  and  his  soul  for  those  whom  he  never 
intended  to  save?  Here  Arminians,  and  even  Lutherans  and  Bax- 
terians,  have  a  subterfuge.  They  say  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  save  all 
men.  But  those  with  whom  we  now  contend,  agree  that  his  purpose 
was  to  save  the  elect  only,  and  they  reject  the  distinction  of  antecedent 
and  consequent  will ;  and,  therefore,  to  them  there  is  no  evasion.  —  If 
he  died  for  those  whom  he  had  no  intention  to  save,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  those  who  maintain  the  opinion  to  point  out  for  what  end.  No 
wise  agent  performs  an  important  work  without  having  an  important 
end  in  view.  Let  them  tell  us,  then,  what  was  the  end  of  Christ  in 
d3ring  for  those  whom  he  had  no  intention  of  saving." 

The  writer  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  ^  contend."  We  do  not  indeed  say  of  God  in  his 
whole  character,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  save  all  men.  Neither  do  we 
explmn  any  difficulties  by  resorting  to  an  antecedent  and  consequent 
wilL  We  admit  that  the  sovereign  efficient  cause  absolutely  decreed  the 
characters  of  men,  so  far  as  whether  he  would  make  them  holy,  or  leave 
them  to  themselves.  But  we  think  that  all  these  difficulties,  which  have 
perplexed  the  church  in  consequence  of  viewing  God  in  a  single  char- 
acter, may  easily  be  solved  by  contemplating  him  in  two.  While  we  do 
not  say  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause  that  he  suspended  any  thing  on 
the  conduct  of  men,  or  had  the  least  reference  to  that  conduct  in  one  of 
his  decisions  (because  his  decrees  and  acts  terminate  upon  men  as  purely 
passive)  ;  we  scruple  not  to  attribute  to  the  Moral  Governor  all  the  aims 
which  the  measures  of  his  government  are  calculated  to  accomplish. 
We  readily  3rield  to  the  sovereign  efficient  cause  every  thing  that  the 
highest  Calvinist  ever  did,  and  none  the  less  ascribe  to  the  Moral 
Governor  every  thing  as  relates  to  ihe  present  subject  that  an  Arminian 
ever  did.  Li  particular  we  find  no  difficulty  in  saying  of  the  Ruler  of 
agents,  that  he  wills  the  salvation  of  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  ^  sent. 
And  we  understand  Peter  and  Paul  as  speaking  of  God  in  the  same 
character,  and  meaning  the  same  thing,  when  they  say  of  him  that  he 
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^  wOl  bave  all  men  to  be  saTed,  and  to  come  imto  the  knowledge  of  the 
troth ;^  ^  not  willing  that  anj  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  oome  to 
repentance.'^  1  Tim.  2 :  4.  2  Pet  8:  9.  We  dare  not,  therefore,  saj  of 
him  who  provided  the  atonement  (for  ^hat  was  the  Moral  Goremor 
alone),  that  he  had  no  intention  to  benefit  the  ncm-electy  nor  do  we 
generally  speak  of  him  as  even  knowing  such  a  class  of  men. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  TREATHEXT  OF   INDIVIDUAL  AGENTS  INTENDED  TO  INFLUENCE 

AGENTS  GENEEALLT. 

The  question  often  arises,  why  all  this  labor  and  expense  to  exert 
upon  creatures  the  dominion  of  motives,  when  without  motives  GUxl 
could  sway  them  by  his  power  as  he  pleases  ?  But  without  motives  he 
could  not  sway  them  to  rational  action,  nor  furnish  them  with  rational 
enjoyment.  He  could  not  sway  them  to  any  action,  nor  furnish  them 
with  any  enjoyment.  The  maniac,  the  beast,  the  worm,  is  governed  by 
motives.  The  moment  you  pass  the  empire  of  motives,  you  are  among 
insensible  objects.  The  sway  of  which  you  speak  must  be  supported  by 
impressions  on  insensitive  machines.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  holy 
order  and  happiness  but  by  motives  fitted  to  awaken  the  best  affections 
and  the  purest  joy.  Sanctifying  power  without  these  would  produce  no 
more  than  it  did  on  the  infant  Jeremiah  and  John.  While  you  speak  of 
a  sway  by  main  strength  without  motives,  what  sense  in  talking  of  the 
anarchy  which  would  have  resulted  from  giving  up  the  law  by  par- 
doning without  an  atonement  ?  What  need  of  an  atonement  or  a  law 
when  motives  arc  no  longer  needed  ?  The  only  benefit  of  either  is  in 
the  motives  which  they  present 

To  fill  the  universe  with  motives,  then,  is  the  great  point.  The  more 
those  which  prompt  to  love,  obedience,  gratitude,  joy,  and  praise,  are 
spread,  the  richer  and  happier  the  universe  is.  A  Grod  of  benevolence 
could  not,  therefore,  but  wish  to  bring  forth  all  tliose  motives  which  his 
own  infinite  perfection  could  furnish,  all  that  could  appear  from  a  full 
exposition  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  claims  and  his  unmingled  benevo- 
lence, all  that  could  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  or  the  ingenuousness  of  creatures. 

This  is  the  end  for  which  all  the  manifestations  of  Ciod  have  been 
made.  If  he  exerts  authority,  it  is  to  furnish  motives  to  creatures.  If 
he  instructs,  invites,  promisesi  or  threatens,  it  is  with  no  other  view. 
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Whatever  direct  end  anj  measure  maj  have,  its  ultimate  end  is  this. 
God  glorified  is  the  universe  filled  with  motives  drawn  from  himself  and 
prompting  creatures  to  love,  joy,  and  praise. 

Now  these  motives  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  pure  treatment  of 
moral  agents.  By  reverting  to  the  chapter  on  a  moral  government,  it 
will  be  seen  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the  divine  manifestations  are  made 
in  this  separate  department 

The  treatment  of  agents  by  itself  is  therefore  a  system  of  incalculable 
importance.  That  general  treatment  which  is  bottomed  on  their  capacity, 
and  would  have  no  meaning  without  it ;  which  assumes  at  every  step  that 
they  have  natural  ability  to  act  without  the  Spirit,  and  is  in  truth  the 
same  as  though  they  were  independent ;  which  comprehends  all  the  in- 
structions given,  all  the  authority  employed,  all  the  obligations  imposed, 
all  the  motives  presented,  all  the  provisions  made,  all  the  invitations  of- 
fered, all  the  long-suffering  exercised,  all  the  guilt  charged,  all  the  rewards 
conferred ;  this  system,  separate  from  the  sovereign  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  is  of  immeasurable  importance.  Laying  out  of  account  the  direct 
ends  which  the  measures  are  calculated  to  accomplish,  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  of  unspeakable  importance  as  a  mere  source  of  motives. 

Considered  in  this  light,  and  not  barely  as  expressive  of  direct  benev- 
olence towards  the  objects  concerned,  the  system  is  one  which  God  has 
been  at  infinite  expense  to  perfect  If  to  give  machines  a  right  direction 
by  blind  impressions  was  enough,  and  it  was  not  important  to  support  the 
dominion  of  motives  over  the  reason  and  conscience  of  creatures  (an  em- 
pire ahogether  distinct  from  the  exertions  of  sovereign  power  upon  the 
mind),  why  the  penalty  of  the  law  ?  and  why  the  infinite  expense  incurred 
on  Calvary  and  in  hell  ? 

But  it  must  never  be  supposed  that  the  Moral  Governor  intends  to 
draw  motives  from  measures  which  hold  out  a  false  show.  It  is  because 
they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  that  they  are  real  exhibitions  of  God 
and  fitted  to  influence  creatures. 

TIius  we  find  the  Moral  Governor  pursuing  a  system  of  measures  un- 
feignedly  expressive  of  benevolence  towards  all  whom  they  are  adapted 
to  serve,  and  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  aimed  at  their  good.  And  this 
he  docs  not  only  with  a  direct  view  to  the  immediate  end  which  the 
measures  are  calculated  to  accomplish  (at  least  in  human  language  it 
must  be  so  expressed),  but  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  motives  to  affect 
moral  agents  generally.  It  is  with  this  emission  of  motives  that  we  are 
now  concerned. 

Here  we  must  fasten  our  eyes  on  the  Horal  Governor  alone,  and  think 
and  speak  of  him  as  presenting  the  motives  in  every  instance  from  direct 
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beneroleiioe  to  the  penon  ooneemed,  and  witli  a  eineere  want  at  bis 
(as  tLe  thing  must  be  ex]>ressed  in  human  language),  except  in 
to  tho«e  whom  he  himMflf  has  abtsadv  given  over  to  judicia]  blindueas  or 
io  punishment.     The  arraj  of  motives  is  as  directlj  calculated  lor  €tm 
happiness  of  all  to  whom  the j  are  professedl j  addressed,  as  the  ^  rn 
from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons."     The  latter  maj  be  abiued,  and  id 
maj  the  former.     But  while  creatures  have  a  capacitj  to  impTtyre  the 
blessing,  it  i.^  certainly  calculated  for  their  good,  and  ought  to  be  spoken 
of  as  aimed  at  their  happiness.     Anj  thing  analogous  to  this  betwcca 
man  and  man  would  be  called  seeking  the  happiness  of  those  concertted : 
and  it  would  be  so  called  in  the  government  of  God,  were  it  Dot  for  his 
foreknowledge  and  control  over  the  mind :  and  if  other  truths  are  not 
concealed,  it  may  be  so  calle^l  without  conveying  any  false  idea  of  him : 
and  it  is  so  called  by  ^'  Lutheran^  and  Baxterians,"  and  by  the  Bible 
itself;  and  ought  to  be  so  called,  because  it  is  in  fact  as  expressive  of 
direct  benevolence  as  what  is  so  denominated  among  men,  and  becaose 
there  is  no  other  way  of  familiarly  expressing  this  great  truth. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  say  of  the  measures  of  mercy  which  relate  to 
the  unsanctified,  that  they  are  intended  to  furnish  motives  for  the  benefit 
of  elect  men  and  angels  only,  but  for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  of  all  other  moral  agents  through  the  unireraey  ex- 
cept those  who  are  already  given  over  to  judicial  blindness  or  to  punish- 
ment.    In  these  matters  the  Moral  Governor  knows  no  creature  as  elect 
or  non-elect.     His  subjects  lie  before  him  in  three  classes ;  as  those  who 
are  on  probation  and  unabandoned,  as  those  who  are  confirmed  in  holi- 
ness and  happiness  by  way  of  reward,  and  as  those  who  are  sealed  or  de- 
livered over  to  punishment.     To  say  in  relation  to  the  first  class,  that  the 
benevolent  aim  is  confined  to  a  part,  is  to  say  that  their  happiness  is 
sought  by  an  insincere  treatment  of  the  rest. 

Now,  then,  to  apply  all  this  to  the  atonement.  The  ultimate  design  of 
the  mediation  of  Christ  was  to  fill  the  universe  with  motives,  by  bringing 
out  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  lie  came  to  be  "  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  face  "  in  which  he  should  be  seen,  "  the  word" 
by  which  he  should  be  expressed.  John  1 :  1.  2  Cor.  4:  4,  6.  Col.  1 :  15. 

But  the  direct  end  of  the  atonement,  as  related  to  the  discoveries  of 
Grod,  was  not  to  reveal  the  80V(?reign  efiicient  cause,  but  to  bring  out  to 
view  the  glories  of  the  Moral  Governor.  Tlic  whole  ground  of  the  de- 
sign lay  among  the  relations  subsisting  between  him  and  moral  agents. 
It  was  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  favorable  treatment  of  them 
which  gave  rise  to  the  august  mechanism  of  the  whole  plan ;  and  the 
change  wrought  in  their  relations  constituted  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
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result  The  exhibition  to  be  made  of  Grod  by  the  direct  operation  of  this 
great  measure  was  in  his  relations  to  moral  agents  and  in  his  treatment 
of  them.     This  end  had  no  dependence  on  the  sovereign  acts  of  the  Spirit 

Bj  such  a  provision  for  a  sinning  agent  the  Moral  Governor  intended 
to  furnish  motives  for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  that  individual,  and  of  all 
other  rational  creatures  not  already  given  over  to  destruction.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  an  atonement  for 
Peter  was  limited  to  the  pardon  of  Peter.  Even  as  Peter  himself  was 
concerned,  it  had  the  further  design  to  affect  him  for  ever  as  an  exlpbi- 
tion  both  of  awful  firmness  in  supporting  the  law  and  of  amazing  mercy. 
He  was  still  to  remain  under  moral  government  and  the  control  of 
motives.  His  happiness  was  not  to  consist  in  a  release  from  the  re- 
straints of  law,  but  in  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  everlasting  King^ 
in  seeing  all  his  rights  secured,  in  contemplating  his  astonishing  grace, 
and  in  being  urged  by  competent  motives  to  unceasing  love,  obedience, 
and  praise. 

But  the  atonement  for  Peter  had  a  further  end.  It  was  intended 
(according  to  the  dialect  which  it  is  necessary  to  use),  &vorably  and 
eternally  to  affect  all  other  moral  agents  not  already  giveii  over  to 
destruction.  The  fundamental  principle  in  which  lay  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement  was,  that  not  even  the  elect  could  be  pardoned  unless  the 
whole  universe  were  made  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  given  up. 
This  conviction  must  be  spread,  that  God  might  still  by  sufficient 
motives  support  his  empire  over  the  rational  creation ;  and  that  empire 
he  wished  still  further  to  strengthen  by  vast  discoveries  of  his  grace.  As 
Ruler  of  the  whole  universe,  perhaps  of  more  worlds  than  there  are 
dusts  in  this,  and  looking  forward  to  an  eternal  reign,  he  did  not  limit  his 
view  to  the  deliverance  of  a  part  of  Adam's  race.  When  that  was  done 
he  had  just  begun  his  course.  He  wished  to  hold  out  the  unchangeable 
authority  of  his  law,  and  the  infinite  benignity  of  his  government,  to 
affect  the  intelligent  universe  to  eternity. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

REASONS  FOB  AN  ATONEMENT  FOB  THOSS  WHO  PERISH. 

Thebe  is  a  loud  call  made  upon  us  for  these  reasons.  Were  we  at 
aU  straitened  for  an  answer,  we  might  silence  the  demand  by  asking, 
what  reasons  for  the  offer  to  those  who  perish  ?  Tliis,  you  say,  is  made 
that  Grod  ^  may  do  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  most  holy  nature,  and 
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that  it  may  bo  made  fblly  to  appear  how  great  is  the  malignitj  and 
obfitinacj  of  those  whom  he  punishes."  Had  we  no  other  reason  to  giTO 
for  the  provision  on  which  the  offer  is  founded,  you  ought  not  to  com- 
plain. 

But  really  there  was  no  chance  for  a  limited  and  absolute  atonement, 
without  consequences  at  which  we  shall  all  revolt.  If  the  whole  pn>- 
vision  was  made  in  that  open  and  visible  manner  which  was  necessary  to 
give  it  an  operation  upon  public  law,  there  was  no  way  of  limiting  it  but 
by  calling  a  part  of  the  race  by  name.  This  is.  not  alL  If  it  was  pro- 
vided for  moral  agents,  it  was  not  provided  for  creatures  viewed  as 
related  to  regeneration,  for  this  change  is  wrought  upon  passive 
receivers.  By  the  capacity  which  moral  agents  possess,  they  have  in 
themselves,  without  the  Spirit,  a  complete  foundation  for  all  the  treat- 
ment which  might  be  rendered  to  independent  beings,  and  no  less  a 
foundation  for  merciful  than  for  punitive  treatment.  Being  thus  com- 
plete entities  in  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  passive  character, 
God,  if  he  acts  according  to  truth,  will  shape  and  carry  forward  the 
measures  which  relate  to  them,  without  noticing  in  his  outward  dispen- 
sation the  other  character.  If,  then,  in  providing  an  atonement,  he 
must  have  called  a  part  by  name,  he  must  have  said  tp  Saul  of  Tarsus^ 
without  any  reference  to  his  regeneration,  for  you,  bloody  as  you  are, 
this  atonement  is  absolutely  provided,  and  do  what  you  will  you  shall 
never  be  punished.  Not  a  word  about  his  repenting  or  believing,  for 
that  would  have  been  a  conditional  atonement  And  to  Simon  Magus  he 
must  have  said,  There  is  no  atonement  for  you ;  and  should  you  repent, 
and  believe  in  an  atonement  for  others,  still  you  cannot  be  pardoned. 
A  limited  and  absolute  atonement  publicly  provided  for  moral  agents 
must  have  divided  the  race  in  this  way.  To  the  non-elect  it  would  have 
been  the  same  as  to  the  damned,  and  to  the  elect  a  prostration  of  all 
moral  government. 

But  all  this  is  not  giving  the  reasons.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however, 
in  doing  this,  provided  God  can  express  his  benevolence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  agents  by  itself,  and  we  ore  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  Moral 
Governor,  witliout  reference  to  the  sovereign  efficient  cause,  a  benevo- 
lent design.  This  is  really  the  dialect  in  which  we  ought  to  speak  of 
the  subject,  and  the  only  one  which  does  justice  to  the  Grod  of  love. 

In  this  dialect,  then,  I  shall  name  two  ends,  the  one  immediate  and 
the  other  ultimate.  The  inmiediate  end  was  the  pardon  of  all  indis- 
criminately to  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  sent ;  the  ultimate  end  was  to 
manifest  divine  grace  in  this  merciful  and  sincere  treatment  of  a  world, 
and  thus  to  fill  the  universe  with  motives  for  the  eternal  benefit  of  all 
rational  creatures  not  already  given  over  to  destruction. 
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(1)  The  immediate  end.  In  this  dialect,  in  which  elect  and  non- 
elect  are  unknown,  we  must  give  the  same  reason  for  an  atonement  for 
Simon  Magus  as  for  Peter,  to  wit,  a  direct  regard  to  his  deliverance 
from  the  curse.  To  neither  was  it  an  expression  of  electing  love  (for 
election  lay  in  another  department),  but  onlj  of  that  common  benevo- 
lence which  God  feels  towards  all  his  creatures.  There  was  in  this 
thing  as  complete  an  exercise  and  expression  (for  the  latter  without  the 
former  would  have  been  feigned)  of  common  benevolence  to  Simon 
Magus,  as  there  is  of  maternal  feeling  where  a  mother  runs  to  catch  a 
falling  infant.  There  was  a  difference  as  to  the  expected  result,  because 
God  was  omniscient.  But  his  benevolence  for  Simon  was  as  real  as  the 
affection  of  the  mother,  and  this  was  as  natural  and  unerring  a  waj  to 
express  the  one  as  her  haste  the  other.  At  least,  he  has  wartied  the 
universe  to  consider  his  merciful  treatment  of  the  wicked  as  the  organ 
bj  which  his  benevolence  is  expressed.  No  language  which  is  adapted 
to  our  finite  minds  can  completely  express  the  Infinite:  but  in  such 
imperfect  language  as  we  possess  we  must  say,  if  we  would  express  the 
truth  to  common  apprehensions,  that  the  Moral  Governor  willed  not 
that  Simon  '^  should  perish,  but  that "  he  ^  should  come  to  repentance." 
Tell  me,  then,  why  the  mother  ran  to  catch  her  falling  infant,  and  I  will 
tell  you,  in  language  consecrated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  why  God  provided 
im  atonement  for  Simon. 

Some  are  for  limiting  the  end  of  this  provision  to  the  ultimate  end- 
But  this  is  saying  that  the  universe  were  to  be  instructed  and  affected  by 
an  insincere  show  of  mercy  to  Simon.  This  merciful  treatment  was  no 
more  exclusively  designed  to  send  out  motives  to  others,  than  the  puni- 
tive treatment  which  he  received.  Both  were  intended  for  this  end  ulti- 
mately, but  both  had  an  end  which  immediately  respected  the  subject 
There  was  in  him  as  perfect  a  foundation  to  support  the  privilege  of  an 
atonement,  as  to  sustain  a  punishment  for  rejecting  it  His  capacity 
made  it  as  proper  for  Gkxl  to  provide  the  privilege  for  him  (just  as 
though  he  was  likely  to  use  it  without  the  Spirit),  as  for  Grod  to  punish 
him  for  not  using  it.  The  mercy,  then,  no  less  than  the  punishment,- 
may  be  contemplated  as  lying  between  God  and  Simon,  and  as  being 
expressive  of  the  divine  character  in  its  direct  aspect  upon  him. 

(2)  The  ultimate  end.  This  was  to  exhibit  God  and  fill  the  universe 
with  motives,  benevolently  intended  to  affect  Simon  and  all  other  rational 
creatures  not  already  given  over  to  destruction. 

As  the  authority  of  the  law  was  concerned,  wo  have  already  seen  the 
necessity  of  a  genejral  provision,  as  without  prostrating  the  law  it  was 
impossible  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  world.    And  as  the 
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honor  of  mercy  was  respected,  a  proYiskm  for  the  whole  wodld  mani- 
featlj  do  more  than  a  provision  for  a  part.  The  highest  exhibition  of 
this  attribute  that  could  be  made  in  the  pure  treatment  of  agents  was 
here  to  be  brought  forth.  Over  this  entire  world  the  Moral  Grovemor 
wished  to  extend  the  sceptre  of  his  grace,  and  to  send  oat  hence  a  report 
which  should  fill  other  worlds  with  motives  to  love  and  praise  him  to 
elemitj.    The  universe  itself  was  to  feel  the  effects  of  Calvary  for  ever. 

And  now,  if  you  ask  what  was  gained  by  this  general  provision,  my 
answer  is,  it  gave  that  glorious  Sovereign  who  fills  the  public  throne  of 
the  universe,  not  the  cabinet  of  private  decrees,  who  governs  his  subjects 
by  motives,  not  by  mechanical  force,  whose  business  during  a  state  of 
probation  is  to  express  their  duties,  not  their  destinies,  to  provide  privi- 
leges, not  to  constrain  their  acceptance ;  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
come  out  to  this  entire  world  with  his  renovated  law,  with  new  favors  in 
his  hands,  with  new  claims  to  the  homage  and  gratitude  of  men,  with 
new  splendors  around  his  throne,  with  a  sceptre  dipt  in  blood,  sure  to 
bring  more  glory  to  himself,  more  confusion  to  his  enemies,  and  more 
good  to  the  universe.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  add  one  proof  of  his  in- 
flexible adherence  to  his  law  which  no  other  circumstance  could  furnish, 
a  practical  declaration  that  transgressors  should  not  escape,  though  his 
own  Son  had  died  for  them.  It  gave  him  on  whom  devolves  the  task  of 
punishing  the  wicked  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  does  not  delight  in 
their  misery,  to  acquit  himself  in  a  double  sense  of  their  blood,  and  to 
make  this  appeal  through  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  ^  What  could  have 
been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? "  It  gave 
him  a  chance  to  come  into  contact  with  subjects  in  a  new  relation,  and 
such  a  relation  as  subjects  will  never  again  sustain  to  eternity,  —  that  of 
creatures  wading  to  perdition  through  the  blood  of  Christ  expressly  shed 
for  their  redemption,  and  a  compassionate  Sovereign  standing  over  them 
and  urging  and  beseeching  them  to  live.  This  exhibition  of  character, 
both  human  and  divine,  will  bring  an  inconceivable  amount  of  additional 
lustre  to  a  throne  of  mercy,  as  well  as  to  a  tribunal  of  justice. 

The  establishment  of  this  more  benignant  and  glorious  empire  over  a 
world  of  moral  agents  became  the  personal  interest  of  Christ,  as  the  uni- 
versal government,  and  this  part  among  the  rest,  belonged  to  his  stipu- 
lated reward.  From  the  form  of  the  dominion  as  it  appears  in  his  hands, 
we  know  that  this  part  was  included  in  the  covenant  Besides  a  power 
to  quicken  whom  he  will,  he  holds  a  beneficent  empire  over  a  world  of 
moral  agents,  founding  his  claims  on  their  capacity,  and  treating  them 
indiscriminately  as  under  a  dispensation  of  grace.  Had  we  no  other  evi- 
dence of  this,  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Revelation  would  furnish 
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eiKKigli.  As  surely,  then,  as  he  was  influenced  by  ^  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,''  the  erection  of  this  dominion  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
urged  him  to  the  cross. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  salyation  of  the  elect  was  the 
sole  reward  or  motive  of  Christ.  This  new  relation  of  a  world  of  moral 
agents,  and  the  administration  of  a  benign  government  over  the  whole, 
are  two  items  which  must  be  added  to  the  account 

But  does  this  addition  diminish  the  believer's  comfort  ?  It  is  so  said. 
^  This  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement  takes  away  from  the  true  believer 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  edifying  views  of  this  event  which  can  be 
presented  to  him*  When  he  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  he  be- 
holds the  most  striking  and  affecting  manifestation  of  the  peculiar  love 
of  Grod  to  him.  But  if  the  atonement  be  as  much  for  those  who  are 
reprobates  as  for  him,  how  is  it  an  evidence  of  any  great  or  special  love  ? 
It  is  no  ground  of  consolation  to  know  that  Christ  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me,  because  the  reprobate  may  know  the  same."  Perpetu- 
ally confounding  the  atonement  with  the  higher  ransom.  We  acknowledge 
that  Christ  ^  gave  himself"  in  a  peculiar  sense  for  the  elect,  and  obtained 
their  salvation  as  the  reward  of  that  active  virtue.  And  there  is  on  our 
plan  undiminished  reason  for  all  those  grateful  and  triumphant  feelings 
whidi  an  Owen  was  so  zealous  to  cherish.  But  is  the  death  of  Christ 
^  no  consolation  "  to  me  because  he  atoned  for  others  ?  Am  I  so  bent  on 
monopolizing  the  whole  influence  to  myself?  And  is  it  ^^no  consolation" 
that  he  has  thrown  around  his  Father's  sceptre  a  splendor  of  merqf 
which  sends  its  radiance  even  to  the  gates  of  hell  ? 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THK  BXTBZrr  OF    THK  FROVISION  NOT    INCIDENTAL,  BUT  PDBPOSELT 

INTENDED. 

Some  have  said  that  the  influence  of  the  atonement  upon  the  non-elect 
was  merely  casual,  and  arose  from  their  living  in  the  same  world,  and 
under  the  same  law,  and  possessing  the  same  nature  with  the  elect,  and 
the  same  world  and  nature  in  which  Christ  suffered,  and  the  same  law 
under  which  he  lived,  and  from  the  necessary  sufficiency  of  his  merit, 
resulting  from  his  inflnite  dignity  and  worth.  But  by  whatever  means 
the  atonement  acquired  this  influence,  certain  it  is  that  it  was  the  deter- 
minate purpose  of  Grod  that  it  should  possess  it,  not  because  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  but  to  express  his  unfeigned  benevolence,  and  to  answer  the 
important  ends  of  a  moral  government. 

28* 
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We  say  that  God  designed  the  atonement  for  alL  What  do  we  mean  P 
Not  that  he  intended  to  make  all  partakers  of  the  benefit  bj  an  operation 
upon  them  as  passive ;  bat  that  he  designed  bj  its  influence  so  to  change 
their  relations  as  moral  agents,  that  should  thej  hear  the  gospel  and  be- 
lieve, he  could  pardon  them  all  without  iiguring  the  law,  and  that  a  foun- 
dation should  thus  be  laid  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  offer  and  promise 
and  command  to  all ;  and,  furthermore,  that  he  intended  to  send  the  go^ 
pel  into  the  world,  which  but  for  the  depravity  of  men  would  spread  like 
lightning  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth ;  and  that  he  determined  to 
force  its  way  to  millions  who  would  never  be  sanctified,  and  thus  to  place 
in  their  hands  a  means  of  pardon  which  they  should  be  under  obligations 
to  improve  for  their  everlasting  good.  That  all  who  hear  the  gospel 
have  the  benefit  so  within  their  reach  that  they  could  make  it  their  own 
by  doing  their  duty,  and  are  bound  to  make  it  their  own,  I  shall  now  as- 
sume. The  question  then  is,  whether  Grod  determined  it  should  be 
so, — whether  as  Moral  Governor  he  had  any  purpose  to  answer  by  put- 
ting the  privilege  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  never  to  be  sanctified, 
or  whether  he  did  it  incidentally  through  their  relation  to  the  common 
world,  the  common  nature,  and  common  law.  We  say  he  had  important 
purposes  to  answer,  and  did  it  with  fixed  design,  to  gratify  his  benevo- 
lence, and  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  that  are  attained  by  other  meas- 
ures of  a  moral  government  And  we  allege  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
done  it  affords  the  same  evidence  of  a  settled  purpose,  that  the  existence 
of  creatures  does  of  a  previous  design  to  create. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  attention,  that  the  privilege  is  fastened  upon  them 
by  a  law  commanding  them  to  believe ;  for  without  the  conmiand  it  would 
not  be  a  privilege  in  the  estimation  of  a  moral  government,  as  it  would 
not  be  a  means  of  happiness  which  they  would  be  under  obligations  to 
improve  for  their  good.  The  question  then  is,  whether  that  law  was 
given  them,  incidentally,  —  whether  the  privilege  was  thus  authoritatively 
thrust  into  their  hands,  not  with  fixed  design  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
a  moral  government,  but  casually,  through  their  connection  with  the  com- 
mon world,  the  common  nature,  and  common  law.  How  will  this  matter 
appear  at  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ?  When  they  shall  be  arraigned 
one  by  one,  and  punished  severally  for  rejecting  the  privilege,  will  it  then 
seem  that  the  talent  was  not  intentionally  committed  to  them  as  their 
Iiord's  servants,  but  casually  fell  upon  them  as  they  stood  in  the  crowd  ? 
By  ihe  same  rule  you  might  say  that  all  other  laws  and  mercies  come  to 
them  casually,  and  that  the  Moral  Governor  had  no  end  at  all  to  answer 
by  them  in  a  way  of  favor,  but  only  found  them  in  his  way  as  he  came 
to  treat  with  others.  But  besides  that  this  would  cut  off  every  act  of 
God  from  being  an  expression  of  benevolence  towards  them  (as  a  favor 
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done  by  accident  is  no  indication  of  love),  I  would  ask,  how  came  thej 
in  existence  ?  and  for  what  end  were  they  created  ?  Were  they  incident- 
ally made  ?  or  were  they  brought  into  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  damned  ?  As  sovereign  efficient  cause,  it  is  agreed,  God  had  no 
favor  for  them  or  purpose  to  answer  by  them :  and  if,  as  Moral  Grover- 
nor,  he  had  no  privilege  to  put  into  their  hands,  as  an  expression  of  love, 
and  to  answer  the  ends  of  government,  but  only  found  them  in  his  way 
as  he  came  to  bless  others,  I  ask,  who  placed  them  there  ?  and  for  what 
end  ?  In  no  character  has  God  any  favor  for  them ;  were  they  created 
solely  to  be  damned  ? 

If  you  admit  with  the  church  at  large,  that  the  atonement  was  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  to  the  non-elect,  you  must  no  longer  say  that  the 
privilege  was  not  intended  for  them,  for  that  would  be  bringing  words 
against  each  other  in  a  flat  contradiction.  Those  who  have  chosen  to 
ascribe  its  influence  upon  thb  part  of  the  race  to  its  sufficiency,  have  still 
generally  allowed  that  its  bearing  upon  them  was  according  to  God's  de* 
terminate  counsel,  and  indicative  of  benevolence.  This,  as  we  shall  see 
in  another  place,  was  the  concession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  even  of 
those  members  who  had  the  most  contracted  views  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

REPROBATIOK  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  DIVINE  DECREES. 

In  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  Grod  had  no  motive  to  provide 
an  atonement  for  the  non-elect,  because  he  had  no  regard  for  them  even 
as  creatures,  but  ^  hated  "  them,  a  respectable  writer  proceeds  as  follows : 
"  Some  hope  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  placing  the  decree  of  redemp- 
tion before  the  decree  of  election.  They  conceive  that  God  first  deter- 
mined to  give  his  Son  a  ransom  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  then,  fore- 
seeing that  none  would  accept  the  offer  if  leQ,  to  themselves,  he  elected  a 
certain  number,  on  whom  he  determined  to  bestow  the  gifl  of  faith.  To 
this  theory  I  object  the  following  things.  (1)  That  there  is  no  succes- 
sion in  the  divine  decrees,  but  Grod  wills  all  things  by  one  most  compre- 
hensive and  perfect  purpose.  (2)  Admitting  an  order  in  the  divine  de- 
crees, this  order  is  preposterous ;  because  it  supposes  God  to  determine 
upon  a  most  important  and  costly  means  before  he  had  proposed  any  par- 
ticular end  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  Or  if  he  designed  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world  in  giving  Christ  a  ransom  for  them,  his  purpose  was  not 
accomplished.     (3)  It  furnishes  no  sufficient  motive  to  produce  such  a 
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gnutd  event.  (4)  Or  if  it  be  alleged  thai  iho  Ioyb  wtiich  was  to  exceed- 
ingly gruit  had  all  tuea  for  itd  oLjeel,  vhy,  afler  doing  so  much  for  llteir 
salvation,  did  it  liccjine  ineffMii*-e,  and  leave  so  nmny  of  them  to  perish 
forever?  —  How  can  llio  reprobation  of  a  part  be  reconciled  wiili  lore 

It  it  agreed  on  uU  hands,  that  there  U  no  order  of  time  in  the  divine 
mind;  but  nbether  tliere  ia  not  in  the  divine  decrees  what  is  called  the 
order  of  nature  ia  another  question.  It  either  is  so  or  it  is  no).  Let  us 
BuppoM  that  it  Is  noL  Then  it  was  the  "  comprehensive  purpose  "  of 
God  to  do  ju^l  as  he  has  done,  —  to  save  the  elect  from  sin  and  death 
thruugli  a  Mediator,  and  to  send  the  non-elect  to  hell  for  rejecting  a  Me- 
diator provided  for  them  aa  moml  agents.  And  what  is  gained  by  this 
resort?  Let  ua  now  take  the  other  supposition,  viz^  that  ther«  is  an 
order  uf  nature  in  the  divine  decrees.  And  here  I  will  pause  to  show 
that  thill  ii  eertaiiilj-  the  case.  First,  there  is  an  order  in  things.  Holi- 
nciHi  in  creatures  i^j  before  reward,  sin  is  before  punishment,  ruin  is  before 
the  work  of  n  Reilccmcr.  Secondly,  there  is  order  in  the  divine  acts. 
God  imjHirbs  holines*  before  he  rewards ;  he  suffers  men  to  dn  before  he 
punishes  or  pardons ;  lie  led  man  to  fall  before  ho  sent  a  Redeemer.  If 
the  acts  did  not  follow  each  other  in  tliia  order  they  would  not  be  Eoita- 
hle.  nod  some  of  them  would  not  be  just.  On  the  scale  of  creatures  the^ 
■ucoeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  even  to  God  they  must  fol- 
low I'lich  olliiT  in  thfj  onkr  of  iinture,  or  they  woulj  nr>t  appear  to  him 
suitable  and  just.  Thirdly,  if  the  acts  of  God,  even  as  contemplated  by 
himaclf,  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  nature,  bo  must  his  purposes. 
These  must  lake  the  same  order  or  thoy  would  not  be  wise,  and  some  of 
them  would  not  be  just.  Jlis  purpose  to  make  men  holy  is  in  the  order 
of  nature  before  his  purpose  to  reward;  hia  purpose  to  leave  man  to  &11 
U  In  tho  some  order  before  his  design  to  punish  or  pardon,  or  to  provide 
ft  Saviour. 

There  la  one  thing  more  to  be  settled  before  I  draw  the  conclusion. 
God's  decrees  concerning  moral  agentd  must  be  distinguished  from  his 
decrees  about  passive  recipients.  We  have  seen  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Moral  Governor  and  those  of  the  sovereign  efficient  canse  must  not 
bo  confounded.  Now  whether  the  decree  of  tho  sovereign  efficient  cause 
•bout  abandoning  llie  non-elect  was  before  or  aflcr  the  decree  respect- 
ing (ho  fall  of  man  or  the  atonement,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  inquire. 
Allowing  it  to  have  been  before  both,  and  the  non-elect  as  passive  recip- 
(rnilx  to  linvp  l>epn  abandoned  by  a  purpose  prior  to  alt  others,  yet  as 
mnnit  H|p<nti<  llwy  stilt  had  in  them  a  foundation  to  support  the  privilege 
«f  Ml  iilHUrmi'nI.  These  two  characters  both  in  God  and  man  are  so 
|M<i>|w>ndn)t  of  each  other,  that  ft  decree  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause 
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about  the  pasisive  could  not  prevent  the  Moral  GovemoT  from  proceed- 
ing to  provide  a  privilege  for  the  same  creatures  as  moral  agents^  nor 
fiom  expressing  in  that  provision  the  unfeigned  benevolence  of  the  divine 
mind.  Now  when  we  inquire  about  the  order  of  decrees  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  decrees  of  the  Moral  Grov- 
emor;  and  a  decree  of  the  Moral  Gk)vemor  about  making  a  creature 
miserable  is  only  a  decree  about  his  pimishment  The  question  then  is, 
whether  the  Moral  Governor  decreed  to  punish  men  for  rejecting  a  Sa- 
viour before  he  decreed  to  provide  a  Saviour.  The  question  answers 
itself.  The  Moral  Governor  had  nothing  to  do  with  men  as  elect  and 
non-elect,  but  merely  as  moral  agents,  and  in  reference  to  his  final  treat- 
ment of  them  as  believers  and  unbelievers.  And  his  decree  to  punish 
any  for  rejecting  a  Saviour  must  be  founded  on  his  foreknowledge  that 
they  would  thus  reject  This  was  all  the  decree  that  the  Moral  Grov- 
emor  could  pass  respecting  the  misery  of  those  who  were  to  hear  the 
gospeL 

This  distinction  between  the  two  characters  of  God,  founded  on  the 
two  independent  characters  of  men,  would  have  prevented  all  the  disputes 
between  the  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians.  The  former,  had  not 
the  two  characters  been  confounded,  could  not  have  held  that  the  non- 
elect  were  created  merely  to  glorify  justice.  The  rights  of  justice  belong 
to  the  Moral  Grovemor,  whose  motives  are  to  be  separated  from  every 
question  relative  to  regeneration,  and  who  must  be  considered  as  directly 
aiming  at  the  happiness  of  those  whom  his  measures  are  calculated  to 
serve. 

The  principal  mistake  of  the  above  extract  lies  in  supposing  that  the 
merciful  treatment  of  agents  by  itself  was  no  object  or  motive  with  Gk>d) 
and  no  expression  or  dictate  of  benevolence.  Allow  this  to  have  been 
an  object  with  him,  and  there  was  motive  enough  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
vide a  privilege  for  those  as  agents  whom  as  passive  he  had  abandoned. 
Allow  this  to  be  a  dictate  and  expression  of  benevolence,  and  a  provision 
for  agents  could  be  prompted  by  philanthropy  without  being  accompanied 
by  electing  love.  If  the  Moral  Governor  chose  to  express  the  general 
benevolence  of  the  divine  mind  towards  certain  objects,  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  sovereign  efficient  cause  must  sanctify  them. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  therefore,  whether  the  decree  of  election  or 
that  respecting  the  atonement  had  the  priority,  because  they  were  decrees 
of  Grod  in  two  distinct  and  independent  cliaracters. 

The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  decree  of  the  sovereign 
efficient  cause  respecting  a  division  of  character  (which  was  in  reality 
the  decree  of  election  and  non-election)  was  subsequent  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  his  decree  respecting  the  fell  of  man,  and  to  the  decree  of  the 
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Moral  Gorernor  respecting  the  atonement  No  diatinctioo  was  decreed 
in  the  character  of  men  in  rdation  to  the  fall :  all  felL  The  diTisioo  of 
dbaracter  was  ordained  to  he  sobseqnent  to  thts,  and  subsequent,  as  I 
shall  now  show,  to  the  provision  of  a  Saviour.  When  men  were  all 
fidlen,  and  doomed  to  the  curse  of  eternal  abandonment,  not  one  of  them 
ooold  receive  the  Spirit  but  through  a  Mediator.  Not  one  of  them, 
therefore,  could  be  elected  to  ''be  holj"  (Eph.  1 :  4)  until  a  Saviour  was 
decreed.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  account  which  we  have  of  election  is, 
that  the  objects  were  chosen  iit  Christ :  ^  Chosen  —  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  worid ;  —  predestinated  —  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
bj  Jesus  Christ***  God  hath  ''called  us  with  a  holj  calling, — accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpoe«e  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began."  *'  According  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus.**  ^  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the 
Fiist-bom  among  many  brethren."  Boul  8 :  29.  Eph.  1 :  4,  5.  3 :  11. 
S  Tim.  1 :  9. 

This  order  in  God*s  decrees,  however,  does  not  imply  that  he  had  not 
befoxe  him  the  whole  plan  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  order,  or 
that  he  decided  one  part  without  reference  to  another.  For  instance,  he 
saw  that  ho  could  glorify  his  justice  in  punishment,  and  his  grace  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  before  he  decreed  to  suffer  the  fall  of  man,  and  he 
j«i>sed  this  decree  with  hb  eye  fixed  on  the  measures  which  he  might 
subsoquontly  adopt.  And  yet  he  could  not  absolutely  decree  to  punish  or 
to  pardon  till  he  had  first  determined  to  permit  sin. 

The  order,  then,  seems  to  have  been  this.  The  sovereign  efficient 
cause  resolved  to  permit  the  fiiU  of  man :  the  Moral  Governor  next  de- 
creed a  provision  for  the  whole  human  race :  the  sovereign  efficient 
cause  thon  decided  how  many  on  the  one  hand  he  would  incline  to 
believe,  and  on  the  other,  not  how  many  he  would  make  sinners,  but 
how  many  creatures  who  had  forfeited  every  divine  influence  he  would 
let  alone. 

This  lH»in«j  what  we  consider  the  fact,  we  are  not  pleased  with  the 
term  rejm>lKite,  Woause  it  seems  to  imply  that  some  were  excluded  from 
m  ohaiuv  ot*  s^ilvjuion  by  the  limited  provision  of  the  Moral  Governor,  if 
ttol  fivMU  liolinoss  by  the  positive  act  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause. 
We  |un'K'r  the  tonn  non-elect,  because  this  leaves  it  to  be  supposed,  that, 
alWr  being  provided  for,  they  were  left  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

COVKNANT  OF  BSDBMPTION. 

We  have  diacovered  that  "  the  joy  —  set  before  **  the  Redeemer  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  establishment  of  a  new  relation  for  a  world  of 
moral  agents,  an  absolute  salvation  for  the  elect,  and  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  universe.  These,  then,  were  the  three  parts  of 
the  reward  promised  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

From  whichever  person  the  first  proposition  is  conceived  to  haye 
come,  the  surrender  and  accord  of  the  Son  must  have  been  siJbstantiallj 
as  follows.  From  regard  to  thy  law  and  the  human  race,  I  will  become 
incarnate  and  die,  to  place  salvation  within  the  reach  of  all  who  hear  the 
gospel ;  and  in  return  I  ask  for  them  a  state  of  probation  and  a  general 
offer  of  mercy.  This  I  am  willing  to  grant  them  because  I  love  them 
all,  and  wish  to  manifest  this  love  to  the  universe.  But  as  they  vrill  not 
bow  unless  subdued,  I  claim  a  right  to  sanctify  a  certain  number.  I 
expect  also  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  I  may  display  thy 
glory  in  the  merciful  treatment  of  a  world  of  moral  agents,  and  in  the 
salvation  of  my  elect.     These  three  parts  are  my  reward. 

This  is  altogether  different  from  the  offering  of  the  pearl  as  an  abso- 
lute price  for  a  part,  and  in  no  sense  for  the  rest.  It  is  offering  nothing;. 
It  is  only  agreeing  to  offer,  and  stipulating  about  the  reward.  The 
distinction  between  this  private  covenant  and  the  public  transaction 
which  constituted  the  whole  atonement  may  be  illustrated  thus.  A 
regiment  revolts.  The  colonel  publicly  offers  to  die  for  the  mutineers, 
not  to  shield  them  in  rebellion,  not  to  save  them  from  punishment 
whether  they  return  to  duty  or  not,  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
return  and  live.  This  privilege  is  obtained  for  the  whole  regiment,  but 
extends  no  further.  For  though  the  life  of  the  officer  was  worth  that  of 
all  the  men  in  ten  revolted  regiments,  and  might  have  answered  for 
them  all  if  expressly  offered  for  so  many,  yet  as  it  was  not,  its  influence 
was  limited  to  one.     This  was  all  that  constitued  atonement  in  the  case. 

Now  upon  this  transaction  ingraft  another.  Suppose  the  general  has 
power  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  rebels.  To  gratify  the  benevolence  of 
the  generous  victim,  he  secretly  engages  to  bring  one  half  to  accept  the 
offered  pardon.  This  was  an  essential  part  of  the  motive  which 
induced  the  substitute  to  die.  Sincere  benevolence  to  the  whole,  and  a 
wish  to  support  a  vigorous  and  benign  government,  were  other  parts. 
But  if  it  be  asked  for  whom  atonement  was  made,  the  answer  is,  for  the 
whole  revolted  regiment. 
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CHAPTEB  XDL 

OUK  WHOLB  MKAHIHO  AT  Om  TIKW. 

What  do  we  mean  bjfir  when  we  W9j  fhU  iht  atonement  was  fiir 
all?  Not  that  it  was  for  them  eonsidered  merelj  as  sentient;  in  other 
words,  not  that  it  was  the  secret  purpose  of  God  to  make  them  all  happj 
bj  the  provision  through  an  operation  on  them  as  passiye ;  but  that  it  was 
for  all  as  moral  agents.  When  we  saj  that  it  was  for  all  as  moral 
agents,  we  mean  four  things.  (1)  That  in  its  actual  mfluence  it  changed 
the  relations  which  all  as  moral  agents  sustained  to  the  divine  law. 
(2)  That  it  thus  became,  in  relation  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  a  pro- 
vision for  moral  agents,  and  a  real  privilege.  (8)  That  the  provision 
and  privilege  were  purposely  intended  for  alL  (4)  That  the  atone- 
ment was  expressly  offered  for  alL 

(1)  In  its  actual  influence  it  changed  the  relations  wluch  all  as  moral 
agents  sustained  to  the  divine  law.  It  removed  the  corse  of  abandon- 
ment which  all  as  agents  had  incurred,  and  it  rendered  their  pardon 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  on  supposition  that  they  should  hear 
the  gospel  and  believe.  It  was  this  change  of  relation  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  fair  offer  of  pardon  to  all,  and  for  a  reasonable  com- 
mand to  all  to  make  the  benefit  their  own.* 

(2)  By  this  means  the  atonement  became,  in  relation  to  all  who  hear 
the  gospel,  a  provision  for  moral  agents.  The  whole  benefit  is  offered 
to  them,  and  as  far  as  can  be  done  before  they  have  performed  thdr 
part,  is  actually  made  over  to  them  by  covenant,  and  they  are  com- 
manded to  receive  it.  This  done,  it  is  a  complete  provision  for  them  as 
moral  agents.  It  places  pardon  so  within  their  reach  that  they  can 
possess  it  by  only  doing  their  duty,  no  natural  impossibility  lying  in  the 
way,  and  notliing  but  a  bad  temper,  for  which  they  are  wholly  to  blame. 
Just  as  the  provision  now  is,  and  not  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
foreseen  that  they  would  believe,  they  are  capable  of  living  by  it  if  well 
disposed,  and  are  bound  to  live  by  it,  and  cannot  lose  it  without  wick- 

*  This  explanation  shows  how  wide  fh>m  the  mark  the  objection  is  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  nations  who  never  heard  the  gospel.  Because  the  relations  of  all  men 
were  thos  changed,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  gospel  must  be  preached  to  all.  Mndi 
like  this  is  the  objection,  that  when  Christ  died  many  were  in  hell.  So  when  he  died 
many  were  in  heaven ;  and  according  to  this  objection  he  could  not  atone  for  them, 
nor  was  their  salvation  founded  on  his  death.  But  the  fact  is,  that  he  virtually  died 
the  day  that  Adam  fell,  and  evezy  thing  proceeded  as  though  this  had  actually  been 
the  case. 
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edlj  throwing  it  away.  And  it  is  charged  against  them  in  the  accounts 
of  a  moral  government  as  an  atonement  for  them ;  and  those  who  fail  to 
make  it  finally  their  own  will  be  eternally  punished  for  that  greatest  of 
all  sins.  Thus  they  are  brought  into  a  salyable  state,  and  fairly  put 
upon  probation. 

Now  this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  its  being  a  provision  for  moral 
agents.  If  more  is  meant  it  respects  men,  not  as  agents,  but  as  passive 
recipients.  If  I  say  that  sanctification  was  provided  for  men,  I  speak 
of  a  provision  for  them  as  passive.  If  I  say  that  absolute  salvation 
was  provided  for  the  elect,  I  speak  of  something  prepared  for  them  as 
agents,  and  something  procured  for  them  as  recipients.  But  if  I  speak 
of  a  mere  provision  for  agents,  I  mean  a  provision  which  is  to  benefit 
them  upon  their  acting  the  part  of  agents  towards  it,  and  the  effect  of 
which  is  suspended  on  their  own  conduct.  A  provision  for  moral  agents 
as  such,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  conditional  in  this  sense. 

Now  a  provision  which  thus  afiects  all  men  may  be  said  to  be  for  all, 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  law  is  for  those  who  refuse  to  obey  it,  or  as 
Bibles  and  Sabbaths  are  for  those  who  abu^  them,  or  as  an  estate  is 
fi>r  a  prodigal  son  who  forfeits  or  squanders  the  inheritance.  It  gives 
all  a  fair  chance  to  live ;  a  fiur  ehance  being  where  a  blessing  is  so 
brought  within  the  reach  of  an  agent  that  he  can  enjoy  it  by  doing  his 
duty.  It  is  to  all  a  complete  privilege ;  privileges  being  only  means 
of  happiness,  which  men  are  under  obligations  to  improve  for  their  good. 
The  privilege  of  an  atonement  is  as  completely  brought  to  all,  as  any 
advantage  was  ever  brought  to  a  man  which  he  wickedly  threw  away. 
It  is  as  perfectly  in  their  hands  as  any  privilege  was  ever  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  which  he  failed  to  improve.  The  whole  advantage  of  an 
atonement,  as  far  as  depends  on  God,  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  one  as 
another,  bating  the  single  circumstance  of  the  gift  of  faith ;  and  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  for  we  are  speaking  of  men,  not  as 
recipients  of  faith,  but  as  creatures  bound  to  believe.  It  could  not  have 
been  for  them  as  moral  agents  in  a  higher  sense ;  for  if  a  higher  sense 
is  added,  it  respects  them,  not  as  agents,  but  as  passive  receivers,  or  at 
most  as  sentient 

(3)  This  influence  upon  all  was  not  incidental,  but  purposely  intended. 
It  was  the  deliberate  design  of  the  Moral  Governor  to  put  the  privilege 
into  the  hands  of  all,  from  the  purest  benevolence,  and  (as  it  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  dialect  of  a  moral  government)  with  a  sincere  AJtn  at  their 
good,  as  well  as  to  manifest  his  mercy  to  the  universe. 

(4)  The  great  question  remaining  is,  how  came  the  atonement  to  have 
such  an  influence  upon  all  ?  Through  its  sufficiency,  say  our  brethren  r 
and  some  of  them  illustrate  that  sufficiency  by  the  value  of  a  pearl  ex- 
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pressly  not  offered  for  a  part  But  we  allege  that  it  must  have  been 
expressly  offered  for  all  as  moral  agents  to  obtain  such  an  influence. 
But  when  we  saj  that  it  was  expressly  offered  for  all  as  moral  agents, 
we  allude  solely  to  the  purpose  declared  in  the  public  instrument.  We 
mean,  that,  in  the  public  explanation  accompanying  the  atonement,  it  was 
stated  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  as  moral  agents,  that  is,  for  the  use  of  all 
indiscriminately  who  as  agents  would  believe. 

These  four  particulars  comprehend  our  whole  meaning,  and,  if  admit- 
ted, plainly  make  out  an  atonement  for  all  as  moral  agents. 

And  when  we  have  gained  this  point,  we  take  off  all  restraint  and  say 
plainly  that  it  was  for  all ;  because  in  its  proper  influence  it  was  for  none 
but  moral  agents.  It  spent  all  its  force  upon  their  relations,  and  even  to 
Paul  was  no  more  than  a  provision  for  a  moral  agent  And  when  w^e 
have  made  out  that  it  was  expressly  offered  for  all  in  public,  we  throw 
away  all  qualifying  terms,  and  say  unlimitedly  that  it  was  expressly 
offered  for  all ;  because  in  private  it  was  not  offered  for  any.  The  secret 
covenant  between  the  sacred  persons  merely  regulated  Christ's  reward. 
It  was  not  this,  but  the  public  explanation,  which  gave  to  his  death  that 
bearing  u])on  public  law  which  was  necessary  to  render  the  elect  them- 
selves pardonable.  In  the  latter,  then,  we  must  look  for  the  express 
purpose.  And  when  wo  turn  our  eye  towards  the  public  instrument,  we 
find  the  sacrifice  offered  for  none  but  moral  agents,  and  for  all  indiscrim- 
inately, subject  to  a  conditional  application. 

On  the  question  whether  the  atonement  was  equally  for  all,  and  in 
what  sense  it  was  not ;  when  we  speak  of  the  secret  purpose  and  motive 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  speak  of  man  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  as  much  intended  for  Simon  Magus  as  for  Paul.  But  when  we 
would  express  the  proper  influence  and  tendency  of  the  measure  itself 
we  must  speak  of  men  as  moral  agents  only,  and  then  we  must  pronounce 
it  as  much  for  one  as  another.  Its  influence  upon  all  was  equal.  It  re- 
moved the  curse  of  abandonment  from  Simon  as  much  as  from  Paul,  and 
rendered  one  as  pardonable,  on  the  supposition  of  his  faith,  as  the  other. 
And  this  i.^  all  that  it  did  for  either.  As  a  privilege  it  was  equally  de- 
signed for  both  by  the  Moral  Governor,  and  was,  in  itself  considered,  an 
equal  expression  of  benevolence  to  both ;  and  when  we  u^  the  popular 
dialect  of  a  moral  government,  we  must  say  unqualifiedly  that  it  was 
designed  for  both  alike.  And  certainly  in  the  express  purpose,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  public  instrument,  there  is  no  discrimination,  no  hint  of  any 
such  distinction  as  elect  and  non-elect  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish."    This  is  all  we  mean. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   BOTTOM  OF  THE  MISTAKE  LIES    IX    OVERLOOKIKO   HITMAN  AGENC7. 

In  all  tlie  views  which  our  brethren  take  of  the  non-elect  in  relation 
to  this  question,  they  overlook  their  existence  as  moral  agents,  and  affirm 
the  same  things  of  them  as  might  be  affirmed  if  they  were  passive  blocks 
nndcr  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
whole  mistake.  That  it  is  so  will  appear  fix>m  the  following  aspects  of 
their  system. 

(I)  When  there  is  an  atonement  which  is  a  complete  provision  for 
the  non-elect  as  moral  agents  (one  which  changed  their  relations  to  the 
divine  law,  and  placed  pardon  so  within  their  reach  that  they  can  enjoy 
it  only  by  doing  their  duty,  and  ought  to  make  it  their  own,  and  are 
commanded  to  do  it,  and  are  punished  for  not  doing  it)  ;  still  they  say  it 
was  not  for  them,  because  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  God  to  dispose  them 
to  accept  it  by  an  operation  on  them  as  passive.  This  is  entirely  bury- 
ing up  the  moral  agent,  and  leaving  nothing  in  the  man  for  an  atonement 
to  respect  when  the  receiver  of  impressions  is  taken  away.  Further, 
when  there  is  an  atonement  which  spent  all  its  force  on  the  relations  of 
moral  agents,  and  is  nothing  but  a  provision  for  men  in  that  character, 
still  they  say  it  was  not  for  this  part  of  the  race,  though  they  allow  that 
it  affi;cted  them  in  every  way  in  which  it  could  affect  mere  moral  agents. 
That  which  is  nothing  but  a  provision  for  moral  agents,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  been  such  to  Simon  Magus,  was  not  for  Simon  Magus,  because 
he  was  not  constrained  to  accept  it  by  an  influence  on  him  as  passive. 
This  is  burying  up  his  agency  to  purpose.  Further,  an  atonement  which 
was  expressly  offisred  in  public  for  this  part  of  the  race  as  moral  agents, 
was  still  not  for  them  (though  it  bound  them  to  live  by  it,  and  had  thus 
all  the  attributes  of  a  provision  for  them  as  moral  agents),  and  we  must 
go  in  search  of  some  unknown  offering  made  in  secret  for  men  in  another 
character.  Thus  the  pearl  was  not  offered  for  the  nine  hundred,  though 
it  bound  them  to  come  out,  and  therefore,  unless  the  bond  was  unjustly 
imposed,  was  a  provision  for  them  as  moral  agents,  and,  of  course,  must 
have  been  offered  for  them  as  such.  If,  in  contemplating  their  rights  as 
agents  the  principle  was  fixed  between  the  offerer  and  receiver  that  they 
should  not  be  stopped  if  they  attempted  to  come  out,  and  this  right  was 
announced  and  made  over  to  them  by  promise,  then  the  pearl  was  offered 
and  accepted  for  them  as  moral  agents :  and  yet  it  was  not  offered  for 
them,  as  though  a  moral  agent  amounted  to  nothing. 
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In  some  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  it  is  even  assomed  that 
there  is  no  soch  thing  as  a  provision  for  moral  agents.  They  reason 
thus :  if  God  foresees  that  men  will  reject  the  provision  he  will  not  make 
it ;  and  if  he  makes  it  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  reject  it  A  prudent 
physidan,  saj  thej,  would  not  prepare  a  medicine  for  those  who  he  fore- 
saw would  refuse  it,  nor  suffer  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared  to  cast  it 
away  if  he  could  alter  their  minds.*  Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
provitton  for  moral  agents.  Or,  rather,  the  very  existence  of  moral 
agents  is  overlooked  in  such  reasonings  as  this. 

(2)  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  that  men  without  the 
Spirit  have  no  power  to  helieve,  that  is,  no  capacity  which  can  be  called 
a  natural  ability.  Then,  indeed,  without  the  Spirit  they  are  not  moral 
agents,  for  capacity,  we  have  seen,  is  the  very  foundation  6f  moral 
agency.  Accordingly,  some  have  the  consistency  to  deny  that  there  is  in 
natural  men  a  proper  basis  of  obligation  without  resorting  to  Adam.  In 
general,  they  vrill  not  admit  the  natural  possibility  of  the  non-elect*s  be- 
lieving, nor  even  allow  us  to  make  the  supposition  of  such  an  event. 
From  not  perceiving  that  their  capacity  is  a  full  foundation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  privileges,  just  as  though  it  was  certain  they  would  improve 
them,  and  enough  to  justify  the  expression  that  they  can  improve  them, 
they  are  unable  to  see  that  the  non-elect  bear  any  more  relation  to  an 
atonement  brought  to  their  door  and  offered  to  them,  than  masses  of  in- 
animate matter ;  and  often  ask,  of  what  avail  such  a  provision  without 
the  gifl  of  faith  ?  Just  as  they  would  ask,  of  what  avail  a  provision  for 
the  dead  ?  Of  course,  they  will  not  allow  that  it  gives  them  a  fair  chance 
to  live,  or  is  to  them  a  complete  privilege,  though  chances  (thus  actively 
considered)  and  privileges  are  predicable  only  of  moral  agents.  Its 
being  for  them  as  moral  agents  is  a  fact  of  great  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, but  this  is  wholly  sunk. 

(3)  They  cannot  see  that  the  atonement  expressed  the  least  benevo- 
lence to  the  non-elect,  any  more  than  if  it  had  suspended  pardon  on  their 
possessing  the  intellect  of  a  Locke  or  the  strength  of  a  Hercules.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  natural  powers  of  men  in  such  a  case  constitute  a 
foundation  for  treatment  by  which  benevolence  can  be  expressed,  no  less 
than  if, pardon  was  suspended  on  their  stretching  out  the  hand.  And  this 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  which  God  can  do  for  those  who  re- 
main unsanctified,  ciin  indicate  benevolence  towards  them.  And  the  next 
step  is  to  affirm,  that  he  has  no  benevolence  towards  them,  not  even  a 
"  general  affection  to  them  as  creatures."  And  then  he  could  have  no 
motive  to  make  the  provision  for  them,  and  it  could  not  be  designed  for 

*  Delegates  from  Drent  in  tho  S^'nod  of  Dort.— iicei  o/Sjftwd,  Fart  III.  p.  207. 
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them,  but  must  have  fallen  out  a  provision  for  them  in  some  inddental 
way,  though  fastened  upon  them  severally  as  such  hj  express  law.  In 
short,  moral  agents  are  such  absolute  non-entities,  that  God  could  have 
no  motive  to  make  a  provision  for  them  as  such ;  and,  therefore,  to  place 
the  decree  respecting  the  atonement  before  that  of  election  is  to  charge 
him  with  resolving  on  a  costlj  measure  without  a  motive. 

(4)  This  total  sinking  of  moral  agency  appears  in  their  placing  a  lim- 
ited atonement  on  a  level  with  non-election,  both  as  to  the  possibility  of 
pardon  and  the  sincerity  of  the  offer. 

First,  as  to  the  possibility  of  pardon.  In  answer  to  the  objection,  ^  If 
Christ  died  not  for  me  I  cannot  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  atonement 
for  me,"  it  is  said,  *^  Any  objection  of  this  sort  —  is  more  directly  levelled 
at  the  doctrine  of  particular  election,  than  at  that  of  particular  redemp- 
tion." ^'  The  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  most  certainly  fixes  the 
event  of  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race.  And  what  advantage  is  gained  by  supposing  that  Christ  has  made 
an  atonement  for  those  whose  eternal  destiny  to  destruction  is  inmiutably 
fixed  ?  Wherein  has  this  scheme  the  advantage  over  the  one  which  we 
advocate  ?  ** 

If  men  were  blocks,  a  decree  not  to  impart  life  to  them  would  leave 
them  in  the  same  condition  as  a  neglect  to  make  a  provision  for  their  use 
on  the  supposition  of  their  living.  And  if  non-election  placed  men  where 
a  limited  atonement  would  have  done,  it  is  because  they  are  as  powerless 
as  blocks.  No  man  for  a  moment  could  have  supposed  the  two  cases 
parallel  without  forgetting  that  the  non-elect  possess  a  capacity  to  believe* 
The  certainty  that  they  will  perish  is  indeed  the  same  on  either  plan ; 
and  80  it  is  on  the  bare  supposition  of  foreknowledge.  But  here  lies  the 
difference.  Upon  this  scheme  men  are  debarred  independently  of  their 
own  act ;  upon  ours  their  own  rejection  of  the  gospel  is  the  ground  of 
their  exclusion.  On  one  supposition  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  is  a 
natural  impossibility,  because  no  benefit  was  provided  for  them ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  them  to  live,  if  only  well  disposed.  This 
diffierence  could  not  have  been  overlooked  had  not  the  existence  of  crea- 
ture agency  been  buried  from  view.  And  the  existence  of  that  makes  all 
the  difference  between  a  righteous  moral  government  and  fate.  That 
certainty  which  involves  the  spontaneity  of  creatures  is  consistent  with 
freedom  and  the  government  of  a  just  God ;  that  certainty  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  voluntary  action  is  fate,  as  despodc  as  ever  the  Stoics 
feigned. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  offer.  "The  same  objection,"  it  is 
said,  "  may  be  made  to  the  sincerity  of  offering  salvation  to  those  whom 
God  in  the  decree  of  election  has  passed  by,  as  to  those  who  are  not  io- 
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eluded  in  the  decree  of  redemption.''  Nothing  coold  render  the  offer 
insincere  but  a  natural  impossibility  in  the  waj  of  accepting  it  This 
would ;  as  the  offer  of  escape  to  a  prisoner  on  condition  of  his  decipher- 
ing a  scrawl  which  reallj  had  no  meaning,  would  only  be  sporting  with 
his  misery.  Insincerily  placed  in  any  thing  else,  would  render  all  the 
offers  of  an  omniscient  God  even  to  the  elect  insincere,  unless  simultane- 
ously accompanied  by  an  influence  to  constrain  their  acceptance.  Now, 
if  a  decree  to  withhold  the  Spirit  rendered  it  as  naturally  impossible  for 
the  non-elect  to  accept  the  offer  as  the  want  of  an  atonement  would  have 
done,  it  is  because  without  the  Spirit  they  are  as  powerless  as  statues. 
All  that  in  creatures  which  supports  the  whole  fabric  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment is  entirely  overlooked  in  such  reasonings  as  this. 

(5)  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  confounding  of  elect  and  non-elect 
with  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  all  these  with  capable  agents.  The 
atonement  was  not  for  Simon  Magus  as  a  capable  agent,  because  it  was 
not  for  him  as  an  unbeliever,  and  therefore  he  was  excluded  as  non-elect ; 
annihilating  thus  the  capable  agent,  and  making  him  as  passive  in  his 
unbelief  as  in  his  non-election.  If  unbelief  had  been  as  essential  to  him 
and  as  passively  received  as  complexion,  this  would  have  been  right. 
For  had  the  atonement  not  been  offered  for  people  of  his  color,  you  might 
have  said  with  truth  that  it  was  not  for  Simon  as  a  man,  because  it  was 
not  for  a  person  of  such  a  hue,  and  that  therefore  he  was  excluded  as  one 
predestined  to  that  complexion.  But  to  reason  thus  about  his  unbelief 
is  to  reduce  him  from  an  accountable  being  to  a  passive  tablet,  and  the 
moral  government  over  him  to  inexorable  fate. 

In  like  manner  they  make  it  the  same  thing  for  an  atonement  to  be  for 
Paul  as  a  believer  and  for  Paul  as  elect ;  and  because  ^hey  understand 
it  to  have  been  for  him  absolutely  as  elect,  they  say  it  was  for  him  abso- 
lutely as  a  believer.  But  this,  unless  his  own  act  in  believing  is  reduced 
to  nothing,  is  saying  that  it  was  for  him  absolutely  on  the  condition  of  his 
faith.  But  they  exclude  the  condition,  and  thereby  reduce  his  own  act 
to  nothing.  It  might  have  been  absolutely  for  one  as  a  white  man,  be- 
cause be  has  no  agency  in  forming  his  own  complexion ;  but  to  say  that 
it  was  absolutely  for  Paul  as  a  believer  is  to  annihilate  the  moral  agent, 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  passive  receiver  of  faith. 

(6)  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  the 
dialect  of  a  moral  government,  as  savoring  too  much  of  legality  for  the 
reign  of  grace  and  the  Spirit;  though  it  is  the  only  language  in  which 
the  duties,  rights,  and  relations  of  moral  agents  can  be  expressed.  This 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  mark  of  proscription  set  upon  condition  and 
probation.  The  things  denoted  by  these  terms,  we  have  seen,  must 
accompany  moral  agents,  the  one  until  they  are  fixed  in  happiness  or 
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miseiy,  the  other  as  long  as  their  existence  remains ;  and^nothing  but 
the  habit  of  burying  from  view  this  character  of  men  seems  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  opposition  made  to  the  terms.  This  cause  comes  out 
more  fully  in  some  of  their  reasonings  about  the  things.  '^  If  he  died  for 
them  only  on  some  condition,  then  if  that  condition  never  takes  place  he 
did  not  die  for  them."  What  more  could  be  said  if  they  Tvere  stocks  ? 
On  this  principle  nothing  can  be  done  for  mere  moral  agents  more  than 
for  clods,  and  their  rational  powers,  separate  from  the  Spirit,  are  no 
proper  basis  to  support  the  measures  of  a  moral  government  Nothing 
can  be  done  for  a  clod  that  is  not  done  for  it  as  passive,  because  it  is 
nothing  but  passive.  And  this  reasoning  assumes,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  a  man  unless  it  is  made  effectual  by  an  operation  on  him  as 
passive ;  thus  sinking  his  active  nature  altogether. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  by  what  habits  of  thinking  great  and  good 
men  have  fallen  into  this  mistake.  They  have  fixed  their  eyes  so 
steadily  on  secret  decrees  and  the  passiveness  of  men,  and  pondered  so 
much  on  faith  as  ^  the  gift  of  Grod,"  and  so  little  on  faith  as  the  duty  and 
act  of  the  creature,  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  moral  agents  and  a  moral 
government.  In  particular,  the  idea  of  reprobation  has  so  &stened 
itself  upon  their  minds,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  ascribe  to  God  in 
any  character  a  serious  aim  to  provide  the  means  of  salvation  for  the 
non-elect  In  this  way  they  have  lost  those  discoveries  of  divine  be- 
nevolence which  are  made  in  the  treatment  of  agents  by  itself.  But  let 
them  turn  their  eye  full  upon  the  rational  faculties^  of  man,  and  fiunil- 
iarize  to  their  minds  the  operations  of  God  in  that  independent  character 
in  which  he  stands  related  to  moral  agents,  and  they  will  find  a  new 
world  opened  to  their  view,  and  will  see  that  one  very  interesting  part 
of  the  divine  manifestations  has  been  lost.  And  then  they  will  easily 
admit  the  views  of  a  moral  government  which  their  brethren  entertain, 
without  renouncing  election  and  special  grace,  and  will  find  nothing  in  a 
general  atonement  to  weaken  the  security  of  believers  or  the  special 
love  of  God  to  the  elect  And  if  any  thing  is  gained  by  these  views,  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  will  be  lost 
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If  the  atonement  was  for  all  men  as  moral  agents,  it  is  proper  to  say 
unlimitedly  that  it  was  for  alL    Whatever  is  true  of  the  moral  agent, 
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WBj  be  affiiteed  nnqualifiedlj  of  the  man.  Whatever  ib  predicabk  of  « 
penon  either  in  his  active  or  passive  character,  we  affirm  onlimitedly  of 
that  individnaly  leaving  it  to  the  predicate  to  determine  whether  it 
respects  him  as  an  agent  or  a  recipient  Thus  we  say  of  the  man,  thai 
he  is  under  obligations,  that  he  enjoys  privileges,  that  he  is  good  or  bad, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  reward  or  punishment;  all  which  is  true  of  him  at 
an  agent  Thus  we  eaj  of  the  man  that  he  was  elected  or  not  elected, 
that  he  has  been  regenerated  or  not  regenerated ;  all  which  is  true  of  him* 
as  a  recipient  In  like  manner  we  saj  of  a  man  that  he  is  wise,  of  a 
woman  that  she  is  beautiful,  of  a  house  that  it  is  white  or  that  it  is 
capacious;  leaving  it  to  be  gathered  from  the  predicates  whether  the 
former  attributes  belong  to  the  body  or  mind,  and  whether  the  latter 
appertain  to  the  covering  or  the  interior  of  the  building.  I^  then,  the 
atonement  is  for  all  men  as  moral  agents,  it  is  proper  to  affirm  without 
limitation  that  it  is  for  alL  And  if  it  is  right  to  assert  unqualifiedly  of 
men  what  is  tme  of  them  as  moral  agents,  it  is  proper  to  affirm  nn- 
limitedly  of  Grod  what  is  true  d  him  as  Moral  Governor,  leaving  it  to 
the  predicates  to  determine  in  what  character  they  respect  him.  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  throughout  his  word. 

In  this  way  we  must  speak,  or  depart  from  the  established  use  of 
language,  and  either  utter  an  implied  falsehood,  or  fall  into  tautology. 
The  atonement  was  a  measure  as  exclusively  adapted  to  agents  as  law 
itself  Try,  then,  the  principle  by  the  case  of  a  law.  We  say  un- 
qualifiedly, that  such  a  law  was  made  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  correct  But  if,  in  reference  to  their  double  character,  we  say 
that  it  was  made  for  them  in  a  certain  sense,  we  utter  an  implied  false- 
hood, foi'  it  was  made  for  them  as  completely  as  a  law  could  be  made 
for  any  people.  If  we  say  it  was  made  for  them  as  agents,  we  use 
tautology  (such  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  through  this  whole 
treatise),  for  no  law  can  be  made  for  men  in  any  other  character.  But 
when  a  law  or  an  atonement  is  made  for  men  as  agents,  to  say  unquali- 
fiedly that  it  was  not  made  for  them,  because  they  are  not  prevented 
from  abusing  it  by  another  power  operating  upon  them  as  passive,  is 
something  more  than  an  implied  falsehood,  it  is  expressly  untrue.  The 
same  when  we  speak  of  the  design  of  God.  To  say  that  he  did  not 
design  his  law  for  Ahab,  because  he  did  not  intend  by  sanctifying 
influence  to  render  it  an  ultimate  blessing  to  him,  is  manifestly  false. 
And  it  is  the  same  when  we  say  that  he  did  not  design  the  atonement 
for  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

That  language  should  be  employed  which  expresses  the  truth  on  the 
subject    If  God  has  provided  an  atonement  for  all,  we  ought  to  say  so. 
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tiiat  he  may  have  the  glory,  and  that  men  may  know  their  privfleges 
and  their  hopes. 

So  far  as  the  dispute  is  yerbal,  a  phraseology  ought  not  to  be  adhered 
to  which  does  not  express  the  truth.  And  how  far  it  is  verbal  is  a 
Question  of  some  ibiportance.  Now  our  brethren  in  detail  admit  all  that 
we  ask.  This  they  do  as  oflen  as  they  say  that  Christ  died  ^that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish ;  **  and  as  often  as  they 
allow  that  all  may  enjoy  the  benefit  by  believing,  and  are  bound  to 
make  it  their  own.  And  yet  when  they  come  to  general  propositions, 
they  contradict  the  one  which  we  support,  and  distinctly  say  that  the 
atonement  was  not  for  alL  This  is  because  they  do  not  attach  to  the 
general  proposition  the  same  meaning  that  we  da  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  they  are  not  agreed  with  us  as  to  the  character  in  which  men  are 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  matter.  We  contend  that  they  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  as  moral  agents ;  they  speak  of  them  continually  as  passive 
receivers.  In  general,  they  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  really  is  meant 
by  the  atonement's  being  for  all  as  moral  agents,  but  they  so  annihilate 
agents  as  to  make  no  account  of  this.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  it 
was  for  Simon  Magus  (meaning  that  it  was  for  him  as  a  capable  agent)^ 
they,  though  they  allow  what  we  mean,  refuse  to  use  our  language,  and 
say  decidedly  that  it  was  not  for  him,  because  they  overlook  his  agency,* 
and  speak  of  him  as  merely  sentient  and  passive.  The  proposition  that 
it  was  for  him  has  a  different  meaning  with  them  from  what  it  has  with 
us,  because  they  see  him  not  as  an  agent  And  if  they  could  see  him  as 
an  agent,  so  as  to  attach  the  same  meaniug  to  the  proposition  that  we  do, 
they  would  not  deny  it.  So  far  the  dispute  is  verbal.  But  the  mistake 
lies  deeper  than  words,  and  consists  in  overlooking  the  natural  ability  of  ■ 
man.  Thb  is  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty.  Though  therefore  there  ia 
much  logomachy  in  the  contest,  yet  if  we  are  right  our  brethren  labor 
under  a  real  mistake.  On  a  subject  where  they  ought  to  speak  of  mea 
exclusively  as  moral  agents,  they  constantly  reason  about  them  as  though 
they  were  passive  tablets,  no  more  capable  of  believing  than  the  dods  of • 
the  valley.  And  when  they  refer  to  the  purpose  of  Grod  in  this  pro- 
vision, they  constantly  speak  of  him  only  as  intending,  or  not  intending, 
to  make  impressions  on  passive  recipients.  This  is  plainly  turning  the 
Moral  Governor  out  of  a  transaction  which  was  exclusively  his  own,  and 
transferring  the  whole  business  to  the  sovereign  efficient  cause.  This 
has  been  the  grand  mistake  of  Calvinists  of  the  type  of  a  part  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  They  have  reasoned  right  against  the  Arminians  about 
election  and  regeneration,  but  on  several  points  have  plainly  lost  sight 
of  moral  agents  and  a  moral  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Arminians  have  had  many  correct  ideas  of  a  moral  government,  bat 
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have  been  aa  blind  as  Bardmeus  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  other  departs 
menL  And  thus  these  two  parties  have  gone  on  contending  from  age  to 
age,  and  after  all  both  have  been  right — and  both  wrong. 

This  limiting  phraseology,  mean  what  it  may  (for  it  has  diffecenl 
meanings  in  different  mouths),  is  hr  from  being  harmless.  Whatever 
latent  reservations  may  lurk  beneath  it,  on  its  &oe  it  carries  a  wxong 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  itself^  making  it  an  absolute  provis- 
ion for  a  part,  instead  of  a  conditional  provision  for  alL  If  it  means  to 
deny  that  the  provision  was  for  all  as  agents,  this  is  so  incongruoua 
with  the  offer  to  all  as  agents,  and  the  obligations  laid  upon  all  as  agents 
to  live  bj  it,  and  the  punishment  of  all  as  agents  who  reject  it,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  explanations,  it  amounts,  though  unintentionallj,  to  an 
impeachment  of  the  sincerity  and  justice  of  Crod.  If,  without  asserting 
any  thing  concerning  agents,  it  only  buries  them  from  view,  even  then, 
by  leaving  no  sense  in  which  the  atonement  could  respect  the  non-elect, 
u  carries  men  to  the  frightful  length  of  denying  that  it  was  any  expres- 
sion of  benevolence  to  this  part  of  the  race,  or  even  that  God  has  any 
benevolence  towards  them,  or  so  much  as  a  ^  general  affection  to  them 
as  creatures.''  And  this  takes  from  them  all  reasons  for  gratitude,  ex- 
cept what  is  founded  in  ignorance  of  their  destiny,  and  leads  all  men  to 
doubt,  in  proportion  as  tlicy  hesitate  about  their  own  election,  whether 
they  have  any  cause  to  thank  God  for  their  existence,  or  for  one  of  all 
his  mercies.  If  it  distinctly  admits  what  is  meant  by  an  atonement  for 
all  as  agents,  and  yet  persists  in  affirming  that  it  was  not  for  all,  it  ex- 
actly annihilates  moral  agents,  and  that  capacity  on  which  human  obli- 
gations rest,  and  the  basis  which  supports  the  whole  fabric  of  a  moral  gov- 
ernment This  is  the  greatest  objection  of  all.  And  to  make  even  this 
more  intense,  the  phraseology  in  question  propagates  an  error  so  disas- 
trous. By  means  of  this,  the  plain  portable  position  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all,  is  carried  through  the  world,  and  calls  to  its  support  all  those 
reasonings  and  forms  of  speech  which  conceal  the  foundation  of  human 
obligations,  and  cast  obscurity  over  all  the  relations  and  principles  of  a 
moral  government.  The  world  need  a  right  phraseology  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  familiarize  to  their  minds  their  own  distinct  and  complete  agency, 
their  obligations,  guilt,  and  privileges,  and  the  claims  and  mercies  of 
Gk)d.  But  the  dialect  in  question  carries  in  it  a  systematic  concealment 
of  human  agency  and  God's  direct  claims  upon  mankind,  and  is  not  un- 
like what  the  sinner  himself  employs,  when,  filling  his  eye  with  the 
divine  decrees,  he  takes  shelter  in  the  plea  that  he  is  a  machine.  With 
the  better  port  it  does  not  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  desert  of  punbhment, 
but  it  obscures  their  personal  responsibility,  and  sends  them  back  to 
Adam  to  make  out  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insufficient  ground  of 
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condemnation.  It  hides  the  direct  and  perfect  claims  which  God  has 
upon  rational  creatures,  willing  or  unwilling.  To  expose  and  urge  these 
claims  direct  is  the  best  way  to  make  sinners,  and  even  Christians,  feel 
their  obligations,  privileges,  and  inexcusableness.  It  is  the  deadening 
of  this  sense  which  makes  stupidity. 

A  self-justifying  race  are  sufficiently  prone  to  plead  that  they  are 
machines,  that  God  is  a  hard  master  requiring  more  than  they  are  ablo 
to  perform,  that  they  are  not  answerable  for  their  impenitence  and  unbe- 
lief, that  while  the  Spirit  is  withheld  they  have  not  a  fair  chance  for 
salvation,  and  enjoy  no  privileges,  and  are  under  no  obligations  to 
Christ.  And  it  deserves  solemn  consideration  how  &r  the  incorrect  lan- 
guage of  good  men  on  this  subject  has  tended  to  confirm  and  propagate 
a  delusion  so  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men. 


PART  III. 


SOBIPTUBAL    VIEW 


CHAPTEB   L 

PLAM    OF    THB    ABOCHEMT. 

All  that  we  have  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  is,  that  the  atonement, 
where  the  gospel  comes,  is  a  provision  for  all  as  moral  agents ;  that  in 
order  to  become  such,  it  changed  the  rehitions  which  all  as  moral  agents 
sustained  to  the  divine  law ;  and  that,  to  produce  this  effect,  it  was  ex- 
pressly offered  with  such  an  intent 

That  is  a  provision  for  a  moral  agent  which  he  is  capable  of  improv- 
ing for  his  good  if  well  disposed,  and  is  bound  to  improve.  The  obliga- 
tion cannot  be  imposed  without  the  capacity.  We  have  seen  that  no 
bond,  except  by  means  of  deception,  can  be  laid  on  a  man  to  accept  a 
privilege,  which,  from  the  foreknowledge  that  he  would  not  improve  it, 
was  not»provided  for  him ;  for  that  would  be  an  obligation  to  perform  an 
impossibility.  The  capacity  implies  that  the  provision  is  made  in  such 
a  sense,  that,  just  as  it  now  is,  he  can  actually  enjoy  it  by  doing  his  duty. 
Simon  Magus,  had  Simon  Magus  believed  (and  as  the  thing  was  not  a 
natural  impossibility  we  have  a  right  to  make  the  supposition),  would 
have  found  a  provision  ready  for  him,  just  as  the  purpose  of  the  atone- 
ment then  stood,  or  he  had  not  a  capacity  to  make  it  his  own  even  by 
believing ;  for  had  he  believed  it  would  not  have  been  his  own.  The 
nine  hundred  prisoners,  in  the  case  of  the  pearl  sufficient  for  one  thou- 
sand but  offered  for  one  hundred,  could  not  have  come  out  had  they  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  You  say  it  was  foreknown  that  they  would  not  accept 
Be  it  so.  Yet  if  the  herald  at  the  door  had  told  them  that  they  could 
then  come  out  by  accepting,  he  would  have  uttered  a  falsehood  ;  for  had 
they  attempted  it  they  would  have  been  stopped.    It  is  in  vain  to  say, 

(M8) 
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^<  If  jou  .suppose  one  thing  changed  in  a  series  established  bj  infinite 
wisdom,  you  ought  to  suppose  a  corresponding  change  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  if  you  suppose  that  a  non-elect  man  may  believe,  you  should  sup- 
pose at  the  same  time  that  both  the  decree  of  election  and  redemption 
correspond  with  this  event,  and  then  all  difficulty  will  be  removed."  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  supposition.  I  am  speaking  of  men  as 
moral  agents,  whose  capacity  and  freedom  are  not  impaired  by  any  de- 
cree, and  whose  faith,  be  decrees  what  they  may,  we  have  a  right  to 
sp^ak  of  as  possible.  If  we  may  not  speak  of  them  thus,  what  is  their 
capacity  ?  that  of  a  block ;  and  nothing  remains  but  perfect  fatality. 
And  if  we  may  speak  thus  of  the  non-elect  (not  as  non-elect,  but  as  moral 
agents),  then  we  may  suppose,  without  reference  to  any  decree,  what 
would  happen  in  case  they  should  believe.  And  now  it  is  either  true  in 
such  a  case  that  they  would  find  a  provision  ready  for  them,  just  as  the 
purpose  of  atonement  now  stands,  or  else  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  a 
capacity  to  use  it  for  their  benefit.  If  they  cannot  enjoy  it  without 
dianging  a  decree  of  God,  as  your  supposition  implies,  the  thing  is  a 
natural  impossibility.  But  if  they  would  find  a  provision  for  them  in 
case  they  of  their  own  accord  should  believe,  then  an  atonement  was 
made  for  them  in  such  a  sense  that  they  can  enjoy  it  by  doing  their  duty. 
And  that  is  a  complete  provision  for  them  as  moral  agents. 

And  if  the  atonement  is  such  a  provision  for  them  as  moral  agents,  it 
certainly  changed  their  relations  to  the  divine  law,  and  from  a  state  in 
which  they  could  not  be  pardoned  on  any  terms,  brought  them  into  a  con- 
dition in  which  their  pardon  is  possible,  and  in  which  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  but  their  own  unbelief. 

How  the  atonement  came  to  have  this  influence  on  those  who  remain 
uhsanctified  is  another  question.  Some  ascribe  it  to  its  sufficiency, 
others  to  the  express  purpose  for  which  it  was  offered.  One  thing  is 
certain.  No  sufficiency  could  have  produced  thb  effect  which  should 
have  left  their  discharge  impossible,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their 
faith.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  such  a  sufficiency  as  is  ascribed  to  the 
pearl,  which,  valuable  enough  to  redeem  one  thousand,  is  offered  and 
accepted  for  one  hundred,  leaving  it  impossible  for  the  rest  to  come  out 
even  should  they  accept  the  insidious  offer.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary 
to  that  sufficiency  that  there  should  have  been  a  secret  purpose  to  make 
men  ^^  willing  "  by  an  operation  on  them  as  passive ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sacrifice  should  have  been  understood  to  be  offered  and  accepted 
in  such  a  sense  for  them,  that,  should  they  of  their  own  accord  believe, 
they  would  be  discharged.  It  must  have  been  offered  and  accepted  with 
an  express  purpose  of  affecting  their  relations  exactly  in  this  manneri 
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^Uiat  whosoeT^r  bdieretli — should  not  perish.**  That  is,  it  must  have 
been  expresslj  offered  and  accepted  for  them  as  moral  agents. 

These  are  the  onlj  points  necessarj  to  be  supported,  and  the  basis 
wbidi  I  shaD  place  beneath  them  is  the  word  of  God. 

I  will  b^in  at  the  coocession  of  the  Sjnod  of  Dort,  that  the  non-elect 
do  not  perish  ^fer  want  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  —  nor  through  its  in- 
mfficicncT.  but  br  their  own  £ui1l"  Tbis  eoneession  implies  a  provision 
made  for  them  in  soch  a  sense  that  thev  can  enjoj  it  bj  doing  their  duty. 
It  implies  a  proviskm  offered  to  them  with  the  promise  of  pardon  if  tbej 
win  accept  it,  or  how  is  their  £ulure  their  own  fault  ?  It  implies  a  com* 
mand  to  belieTe.  or  how  do  thej  violate  an  obligation  ?  And  the  offer, 
pionibe«  and  command  implv  that  the  atonement  so  changed  their  rela- 
tions as  to  render  their  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  if 
tbev  would  Iwl^ve.  And  this  it  could  not  have  done  without  being  ex- 
l^resj^ly  ^j^feied  Rvr  them  as  moral  agents.  After  this  manner  I  shall  con- 
stnKt  my  arvromeou    The  whole  may  be  comprised  in  the  four  following 

|«VkplM«tM»  : 

L  la  the  od^rs  and  promises  of  the  gospeL  the  benefit  of  the  atone* 
MMM  i»  we  only  pr\^\»^  but  actually  given  and  made  over  to  all  as 
MMnl  ;i^:eius«.  &«  £ftr  *<  it  can  be  before  they  have  performed  their  part. 

IL  Tbe  b^wfi:  i>f  the  aionement  is  so  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
wb^'^  h^ar  the  ^^!^L  that  they  are  bound  to  make  it  their  own,  and  can 
e»x*v  ii  Vv  \yjv  d^^s  their  dutv. 

UL  Tbe  a:ivH^nH^nt  so  changed  the  relations  of  all  men  to  the  divine 
lnw^  as  tv^  fvcHkr  their  pardon  consistent  vnih  the  honor  of  the  law  in 
ett^  they  hear  the  gu>pel  and  believe. 

|\\  The  atK«eaicnt  was  expressly  offered  and  accepted  for  all  as 
MMnda^^^nts. 


aiAPTER  n. 

\HK   ItKNKriT  or   THE  ATOXKMKXT  MADE  OVER  TO  ALL. 

Tvi«  t^«^t  ^^ix^hWuk^x  Its  that  in  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  gospel, 
Uk^  N.HHii(  v*«t'  ih«'  ^uuK'ttH^nt  is  not  only  proposed,  but  actually  given  and 
tkktJk^  \A\'r  t\^  hU  as  uKxral  a^nts«  as  £sir  as  it  can  be  before  they  have 

^  vStt  >H>%  s4'  Uhi>  ^<:«itt  v)iiVcr«  fbctm  that  of  the  Remonstnuits  in  this.  We  say  it 
'^  A.i  v\iU  v>Mi  J^  (^  MKsml  <i^:^n»  ot)ienri«e  dian  as  a  reward  ;  thev  raid  it  was  all  he 
>v^:a  U'  HkN  iMcM  %tihM«l  ^k«in>viag  their  freedom.    Their  error  lay  in  denying  special 
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If  pardon  bj  the  atonement  is  really  offered  to  all,  with  a  promise  that 
it  shall  be  theirs  if  they  do  not  cast  it  away,  then  (allowing  the  accept- 
.  ance  not  to  be  a  natural  impossibility  but  their  duty),  the  whole  benefit 
is  made  over  to  them  as  moral  agents,  as  fully  as  it  can  be  before  they 
have  performed  their  part.  The  complete  privilege  of  an  atonement  is 
theirs.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  the  matter  is  settled.  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  inquiring  about  the  nature  of  the  expiation,  or  the  express 
purpose  for  which  it  was  offered :  we  find  the  privilege  actually  in  the 
hands  of  all.  God  himself  guarantees  that  the  nature  of  the  satisfaction 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  universal  grant,  and  that  is  enough  for  us. 

The  offer  and  promise  certainly  prove  that  the  provision  was  for  all  as 
capable  agents,  or  for  all  in  such  a  sense  that  they  can  actually  enjoy  it 
by  doing  their  duty.     And  this  is  all  we  ask. 

But  an  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  the  offer  on  the  ground  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  without  supposing  the  provision  in  any  sense 
for  alL  '^  That  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ransom  of  one  thousand  prison- 
ers which  in  fact  is  paid  for  one  hundred.  Suppose  the  ransom  price  to 
be  a  pearl  of  exceeding  great  value,  much  more  than  sufficient  to  redeem 
all  the  captives  in  prison :  but  the  person  paying  it  had  it  in  view  only 
to  redeem  his  own  friends.  This  intention  in  the  redeemer,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  price  by  the  authority  which  holds  them  in  bondage,  con- 
stitutes this  pearl  a  ransom,  and  confines  it  to  the  number  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  But  the  pearl  itself  is  sufficient  to  ransom  all  the  rest  of 
the  captives,  if  it  had  been  applied  to  their  advantage.  To  carry  on  the 
illustration.  Suppose  that  the  person  undertaking  to  redeem  his  friends 
should  say, '  I  will  have  proclamation  made  in  the  prison,  that  eyery  one 
who  will  acknowledge  me  as  his  deliverer,  and  will  subject  himself  to  my 
authority,  may  immediately  come  forth  upon  the  footing  of  the  ransom 
which  I  liave  paid ;  for  none  but  my  friends  will  accept  these  terms.  The 
remainder  will  prefer  their  prison  to  liberty,  which  can  only  be  had  by 
submission  to  one  whom  they  inveterately  hate.'  Now  the  person  com- 
missioned to  carry  these  tidings  to  the  prison  would  feel  himself  author- 
ized to  proclaim  deliverance  to  every  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  the 
terms,  and  use  arguments  and  motives  to  induce  them  to  submit :  but  the 
event  would  be,  that  none  would  accept  the  offer  but  the  real  friends  of 
the  redeemer.  This  he  knew  from  the  beginning ;  and  therefore  he  paid 
the  ransom  for  no  others.  Is  there  any  thing  insincere  in  this  whole 
transaction  ?  The  messenger  is  not  authorized  to  declare  that  the  whole 
are  certainly  ransomed,  but  that  there  is  a  ransom  provided  for  every  one 
who  will  accept  the  terms." 

*Now  this  is  as  ingenious  as  it  could  be ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  make 
it  a  just  representation  is  an  agreement  publicly  made  with  the  retainer 
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of  the  prisoners,  that  if  ihe  nine  hundred  attempt  to  eome  omt  thej  ahaD 
not  be  stopped.  Then,  whatever  foreknowledge  there  might  be  of  the 
fefnsal  of  a  part,  there  would  be  a  ransom  paid  finr  all  as  eapable  agenta. 
Bat  for  want  of  this  the  representation  does  not  agree  with  the  gospel : 
for  that  the  Father  has  pablicly  engaged  not  to  cast  off  any  of  the  human 
race  who  come  to  him,  everj  reader  of  the  Bible  knows.  For  want  of 
this  the  representation  disagrees  with  the  gospel  in  a  point  which  gives 
the  transaction  the  appearance  of  great  uniaimess.  If  the  nine  hundred 
had  attempted  to  come  out  they  would  certainly  have  been  stopped,  and 
none  the  less  for  the  value  of  the  pearL  That  value  was  only  a  blind, 
and  in  no  degree  justified  the  offer.  But  for  the  advantage  gained  by  a 
deceptive  appearance,  the  proclamation  might  as  well  have  been  made 
without  that  sufficiency.  Such  a  doctrine  tends  to  make  eveiy  one  dis- 
trust the  sincerity  of  the  offer,  and  to  say,  as  the  unbelieving  are  too  apt 
to  do.  It  does  not  mean  me,  and  I  shall  not  be  accepted  if  I  go.  In  all 
this  it  differs  from  the  gospeL  Who  will  pretend  to  say  that  if  Judas  had 
believed  (and  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  supposition),  he 
would  have  been  rejected  ?  But  if  he  had  believed,  you  say,  it  would 
have  been  foreknown,  and  the  atonement  would  have  been  made  for  Imn. 
And  arc  you  sure  it  would  have  been  foreknown  ?  We  have  no  other 
idea  of  God's  foreknowledge  than  that  it  is  founded  on  his  own  purpose 
to  produce  or  permit.  He  therefore  foreknew  whether  he  should  give 
faith  to  Judos.  But  this  possible  action  of  which  I  am  speaking  would 
not  have  been  caused  by  Grod,  nor  have  grown  out  of  any  purpose  of  his. 
How,  then,  should  it  have  been  foreknown  ?  No  event  is  in  htct  unfore- 
known ;  because,  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  direct  influence  of  God, 
the  universe  is  governed  by  motives,  the  tendency  of  which  he  perfectly 
understands.  But  the  possibility  of  the  action  under  consideration  did 
not  depend  on  the  power  of  motives  to  influence  the  temper  which  that 
sinner  actually  possessed.  The  temper  itself  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
certain,  but  the  certainty  was  not  that  physical  necessity  which  rendered 
a  different  issue  naturally  impossible.  Had  Judas  felt  as  he  ought,  he 
would  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  motives  in  a  way  different  from 
what  wns  ever  calculated  in  heaven.  Had  he  done  as  he  ought,  an  event 
would  have  taken  place  which  was  never  foreseen.  And  had  he  felt  and 
done  as  he  ought  without  the  influence  which  God  controUed  (and  his 
obligations  were  independent  of  that),  an  event  would  have  taken  place, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  No  such 
event  ever  did  or  will  occur :  I  only  make  these  remarks  to  show  how 
independent  of  divine  foreknowledge  the  natural  possibility  of  action  is. 
Unnumbered  actions,  which  Grod  never  foreknew,  are  still  naturally  pos- 
sible, or  prescience  reduces  every  thing  to  fate. 
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It  Ib  on  this  ground  that  God^  in  all  his  treatment  of  moral  agents  (ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  prophecj),  proceeds  just  as  though  he  had 
no  foreknowledge.  The  capacity  of  creatures  to  act,  and  of  course  the 
natural  possibility  of  their  action,  and  their  obligations,  are  independent 
of  prescience ;  and  the  Moral  Grovemor,  founding  his  course  on  that  ca- 
pacity and  possibility,  and  on  those  obligations,  holds  his  way  as  though 
nothing  was  foreseen. 

In  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  you  are  reduced  to  this  dilemma.  Either 
the  offer  of  release  to  the  nine  hundred  was  made  deceitfully,  or  on  the 
avowed  principle  of  setting  them  free  without  a  price  paid  for  them.  And 
are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Grod  has  avowed  the  principle  of  offering  to 
the  non-elect  a  pardon  unfounded  on  the  atonement  ?  that  when  he  would 
not  discharge  his  own  elect  without  exacting  life  for  life,  he  has  offered 
to  release  others  without  an  expiation  ?  The  other  alternative  is  chosen, 
and  God  is  set  forth  as  offering  the  benefit  of  a  ransom  which  has  never 
been  paid,  and  tendering  a  deliverance  which,  if  accepted,  would  be  de- 
nied ;  for  it  is  truly  said  in  the  same  paper,  that  ^^  the  death  of  Christ 
must  expiate  our  sins  before  any  way  can  be  opened  "  for  pardon. 

If  prescience  is  to  have  any  influence  in  such  a  matter,  why  do  you 
stop  here  ?  It  ought  to  carry  you  to  a  denial  that  the  offer  was  designed 
for  the  non-elect.  If  foreknowledge  prevented  the  atonement  from 
being  made  for  them,  foreknowledge  would  prevent  the  offer  from  being 
intended  for  them.  And  some  have  actually  gone  to  this  length,  and 
affirmed  that  the  offer  is  made  only  to  the  ** thirsty"  and  those  who 
^^  will "  come,  and  was  not  designed  for  those  who  it  was  foreseen  would 
not  bo  thirsty  or  willing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  proof  that  the  offer  and  promise  are  indeed  made 
to  all.  Facts  will  not  bear  you  out  in  saying  that  the  offer  is  made  only 
to  the  elect,  and  falls  on  the  ear  of  others  incidentally,  like  a  preacher 
addressing  a  select  society,  heedless  of  the  strangers  who  have  mingled 
with  the  crowd.  No,  the  speaker  calls  those  strangers  by  name,  and 
declares  that  he  means  them,  and  lays  them  individually  under  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  receive  the  message,  and  afterwards  sends  them  all 
to  prison  for  rejecting  it.  Those  who  refused  to  come  to  the  wedding 
were  the  identical  persons  to  whom  the  invitation  had  been  expressly 
sent ;  and  the  wicked  at  last  will  be  condemned  for  the  rejection  of  calls 
made  to  them  in  particular.   Prov.  1 :  24-31.   Matt.  22 :  1-14. 

Either  the  grant  is  so  completely  made  to  all  and  each  as  to  lay  a 
foundation  on  which  faith  with  all  its  confidence  (for  it  must  not  waver, 
James  1 :  6)  can  rest  its  eternal  and  infinite  concerns,  or  every  act 
which  appropriates  the  gospel  to  one's  self  antecedent  to  the  lull  assui^ 
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ance  of  hop<?,  must  bo  presumptuous.  If  the  gnmt  is  mada  only  to  the 
elect,  no  man  has  a  right  to  rest  his  own  bouI  on  the  promise,  until,  from 
bis  feelings  towanl^  ihe  abstract  gospel,  he  knows  himself  lo  be  ose  of 
the  elect.  And  tliroughout  hig  life,  in  proportion  as  be  questions  his 
election,  lio  must  be  perplexed  with  doubia  aboui  his  riglit  to  lake  ihc 
invitation  lo  himself,  and  rest  his  bouI  on  Christ.  In  all  its  appropri- 
ating acts,  his  failh  can  never  exert  its  energies  unrcelraincd,  but  most 
be  cramped  and  manacled  vitli  the  unceasmg  apprehension  that  it  has 
no  warrant  lo  make  the  appropriation.  Am  I  elected?  will  be  the 
kading  inquiry,  instead  of,  Wiiat  has  God  promised  ? 

I  argue  the  eame  thing  from  the  very  nature  of  faith.  This  is  a 
belief  either  of  a  divine  testimony  or  promise.  Sat  there  is  no  testimony 
that  this,  ihal,  or  the  other  man  is  elected ;  the  testimony  refpecia  the 
public  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  method  and  conditions  of  salvation.  So 
(ax,  then,  as  testimony  is  concerned,  faith  must  exert  all  her  allributes 
independently  of  tJie  question  wlio  is  elected.  And  if  there  are  any 
penonal  conecnw  to  transact  with  Christ, — if  I  am  to  receive  him  for 
my  Saviour,  and  not  merely  to  regard  him  as  a  Saviour  in  genend,  I 
must  unreservedly  receive  him  for  my  own  on  the  autlioriiy  given  in 
Ihe  public  disi>cnsaUon  of  the  gospel,  without  referen(.-e  to  the  question 
whether  I  am  elected.  If  this  is  the  nature  of  faith,  then  in  that  public 
dispensolion  the  grant  must  be  made  to  all.  Turn  now  lo  the  promise. 
I  cannot  believe  a  promise  lo  me,  if  ibi.'re  is  none.  I  liave  no  right  to 
believe  that  God  will  be  "  a  rewarder "  to  me  on  any  conditions,  if 
there  is  no  promise  to  mo.  But  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  men, 
without  wailing  for  evidence  of  their  election,  lo  exereise  this  confidence, 
which  indee<l  is  bo  essential  a  part  of  faith,  that  without  it  no  man  can 
gain  the  favor  of  God.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him, 
for  he  that  comcth  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
jrewarder  [of  the  elect?  no,  without  distinc^on]  of  them  that  diligently 
aeek  him."  Heb.  11:0.  This  confidence,  which  certainly  every  man  is 
to  exercise  in  relation  to  himself,  and  not  merely  in  reference  lo  othera, 
b  thus  made  the  very  definition  of  faith  itself.  And  it  will  appear  in 
another  place,  that  every  man  is  commanded  upon  pain  of  death  to 
believe.  Every  man,  then,  is  laid  under  bonds  to  exercise  unwavering 
assurance  that  he  himself  shall  be  accepted,  if  he  diligently  seeks. 
Whatever  opinion  he  may  form  of  his  sl-ite  and  character,  he  most 
believe  this  as  firmly  as  his  own  existence.  A  doubt  on  this  subject  is 
the  very  unbelief  njmin«  which  elemnl  plajrues  are  denounced.  The 
grand  effort  of  every  sincere  and  enlightened  seeker  is  lo  work  his  sool 
np  to  this  confidence,  which  would  be  dashed  in  a  moment  by  a  doubt 
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respecting  the  extension  of  the  promise  to  him.  This  bond  on  eveiy 
man  infallibly  proves  a  conditional  promise  to  every  man  on  which  his 
confidence  may  rest 

And  this  has  been  the  common  opinion  of  the  Calvinistic  world. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin  himself.  In  his  Comment  on  Bom.  5 :  18, 
we  find  this  declaration :  *^  He  makes  this  the  common  grace  of  all 
because  it  is  set  before  all,  not  because  it  is  actually  extended  to  all. 
For  though  Christ  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the 
goodness  of  God  is  indiscriminately  offered  to  all,  yet  all  do  not  embrace 
him."* 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  ^  The  promise  of 
the  gospel  is  this,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Christ  crucified  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  which  promise,  together  with  the 
command  to  repent  and  believe,  ought  without  distinction  and  indis- 
criminately to  be  announced  and  proposed  to  all  people  and  men  to 
whom  Grod  in  his  good  pleasure  sends  the  gospel."  "  As  many  as  are 
called  by  the  gospel  are  called  in  earnest ;  for  in  earnest  and  most  truly 
does  God  show  in  his  word  what  is  agreeable  to  him,  namely,  that  the 
called  come  to  him.  In  earnest,  likewise,  he  promises  to  all  who  come 
to  him  and  believe,  rest  to  their  souls  and  eternal  life.  And  that  many 
who  arc  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  do  not  come  and  are  not 
converted,  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  gospel,  nor  to  Christ 
offered  in  the  gospel,  nor  to  Grod  calling  by  the  gospel,  but  to  the  called 
themselves." t  The  delegates  from  Great  Britain  say,  "There  is  no 
mortal  who  may  not  truly  and  in  earnest  be  called  by  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  a  participation  of  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  through 
this  death  of  Christ  Nothing  false  or  dissembling  goes  under  the 
gospel ;  but  whatever  in  it  is  offered  or  promised  to  men  by  ministers  is 
in  the  same  manner  offered  and  promised  to  them  by  the  author  of  the 
gospel.  —  In  this  merit  of  Christ's  death  is  founded  the  universal  gospel 
promise,  according  to  which  all  who  believe  in  Christ  do  actually  obtain 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life.  That  this  promise  is  universal,  and 
founded  in  the  death  of  Christ,  appears  from  Acts  10 :  43.  Although| 
therefore,  this  promise  is  not  promulgated  to  all  in  every  place  and  time, 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  truly  be  announced  to  all  and  each.  -— 
The  administration  of  grace  in  the  church,  where,  according  to  this 
promise  of  the  gospel,  salvation  is  offered  to  all,  is  enough  to  convict  all 
the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  that  it  was  by  their  own  fault,  and 
either  through  their  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  gospel,  that  they  per- 

♦  Quoted  in  Watts's  Worki,  vd.  6,  p.  M7. 
t  Acti  of  Synod,  Part  L  p.  289,  298. 
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ished  and  lost  the  offered  benefit"  *  The  delegates  from  Hesse  saj, 
''The  gospel  is  proclaimed  indiscriminately  to  all,  to  the  elect  and  repro- 
bate." t  Matthias  Martinius,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Bremen,  sajs, 
**  The  exercise  of  this  love  to  man  appears  in  the  outward  call  to  the 
elect  and  reprobate  without  distincdon.  —  And,  therefore,  upon  whatever 
man  we  fall,  to  him  we  are  the  messengers  and  publishers  of  this  c«la- 
tarj  grace."  X  Henry  Iselburg,  another  delegate  from  Bremen,  saja, 
''  The  remedy  of  sin  and  death,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  proposed  and 
offered  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  not  to  certain  persons  only,  or  to 
those  alone  who  are  to  be  saved,  but  to  the  elect  and  reprobate  indis- 
criminately ;  and  all  without  distinction  are  invited  to  a  participation  or 
fruition  of  it,  and  to  eternal  life  thereby."  §  The  Dutch  professors  say, 
''  It  is  not  denied  by  the  orthodox,  that  this  ransom  of  Christ  is  to  be 
indiscriminately  announced  as  such  [as  being  sufficient  to  save  all  who 
believe]  to  Christian  people,  and  to  whomsoever  the  gospel  is  preached, 
and  to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  in  earnest,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  the  Father;  the  hidden  decisions  of  Gkid 
being  in  the  mean  time  left  to  himself,  who  dispenses  this  grace,  and 
applies  it  as  far  as  and  to  whomsoever  he  will."  | 

S^me  members  of  the  synod  did  indeed  acknowledge  that  their  own 
practice  was  to  present  the  officers  of  the  gospel  only  to  the  thirsty  and 
penitent ;  alleging  that  when  they  preached  repentance  to  all  it  was  not 
preaching  the  gospel.  What,  not  when,  like  John  the  Baptist,  they 
preached  *'  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  or,  like  the  apostles, 
said  to  the  unrcgenerate  multitude,  "  Repent  and  be  converted  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out?"  Mark  1 :  4.  Acts  3:  19.  But  if  they  still 
hesitate  to  present  the  gospel  to  the  carnal,  I  will  spread  before  them  the 
following  page.  "  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house ;  she  hath  hewn  out 
her  seycn  pillars,  she  hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine, 
she  hath  also  furnished  her  table ;  she  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens,  she 
crieth  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city,  Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn 
in  hither,  and  as  for  him  that  wantcth  understanding,  she  saith  to  him. 
Come  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled :  for- 
sake the  foolish  and  live,  and  go  in  the  way  of  understanding."  '^  Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our 
God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah.  —  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  my  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well.  —  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooL"     "  We 

♦  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  11.  p.  101, 102.       t  Ibid.  p.  114.       t  Ibid.  p.  134, 135. 
«  Ibid.  p.  141.  Q  Ibid.  Part  m.  p.  122. 
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praj  joa  in  Christ's  stead,  be  je  reconciled  to  God."  Bat  this  is  preach- 
ing repentance ;  what  then  will  70a  saj  of  the  next  ?  '^  Look  unto  me 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Prov.  9 : 1-6.  Is.  1 :  10-18. 
45:22.  2  Cor.  5:20. 

That  the  call  is  extended  to  the  non-elect  is  a  fact  expressly  asserted 
in  so  many  words :  '^  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen."  Those  who  be- 
long to  this  class  are  invited  when  they  are  hardy  enough  to  make  light 
of  the  invitation,  and  even  to  destroy  the  messengers  who  bring  it. 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  imto  a  certain  king  which  made  a  mar- 
riage for  his  son,  and  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bid- 
den to  the  wedding,  and  they  would  not  come.  Again  he  sent  forth 
other  servants,  saying,  tell  them  which  are  bidden^  Behold,  I  have  pre- 
pared my  dinner,  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are 
ready,  come  unto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  it  and  weht 
their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise.  And  the  rem- 
nant took  his  servants  and  entreated  them  spitefully  and  slew  them. 
But  when  the  king  heard  thereof  he  was  wroth,  and  he  sent  forth  his 
armies  and  destroyed  those  murderers  and  burnt  up  their  city.  Then 
saith  he  to  his  servants,  the  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  which  were  bid- 
den were  not  worthy :  go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many 
as  ye  shall  find  bid  to  the  marriage.  So  those  servants  went  out  into 
the  highways,  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad 
and  good,  and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  And  when  the 
king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a 
wedding  garment  And  he  saith  unto  him,  friend,  how  camest  thou  in 
hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?  And  he  was  speechless.  Then 
said  the  king  to  the  servants,  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
away  and  cast  him  into  utter  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnaslung  of  teeth.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Matt 
20:16.  22:2-14 

All  this  was  fulfilled  in  tlTe  invitations  to  the  Jews,  and  in  the  com- 
mission to  the  apostles,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach,"  not  re- 
pentance only,  but "  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  Mark  16:  15, 16. 

The  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  made  indiscriminate  offers 
of  life  to  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  a  Saviour  to  come.  ^^  To  him  give  all 
the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  Christ  himself  did  the  same.  '^  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life."  "  Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 
firom  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
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Bhonld  be  preached  ia  hia  name  among  all  nations."    To  the  ^  wretched 
and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked,**  he  said,  ^  I  counsel  thee 
to  buj  of  me  gold  tried  in  a  fire  that  thou  majst  be  rich,  and  white  rai- 
ment that  thou  mayst  be  clothed."    ^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock ;  if  anj  man  hear  my  Toice  and  open  the  door^  I  will  come  in  to 
him  and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me."    '^  The  Spirit  and  the  bride 
saj,  come ;  and  let  him  that  heareth  say,  come ;   and  let  him  that  is 
athirst  come ;  and  whosoever  will  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
After  the  same  manner  the  apostles  preached.    To  a  mixed  assembly  oi 
Jews  and  heathen,  in  the  first  gospel  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  place, 
one  of  them  said,  ^  Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  men  and  brethren, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Luke  24 :  47.  John  3 :  36.  5 :  24. 
Acts  10 :  43.  13 :  38,  39.  Rev.  3 :  17, 18,  20.  22 :  17. 

Thus  the  grant  is  actually  made  to  all,  laying  a  solid  foundation  for 
their  faith.  By  this  important  circumstance  the  non-elect  are  distin- 
guished from  devils.  The  latter  have  no  foundation  for  faith,  because 
there  is  no  promise  for  them  to  believe.  A  God  of  truth  has  not  un- 
barred their  prison  and  assured  them  of  mercy  through  his  Son  if  they 
will  accept  it.  The  promise  and  oath  of  God  have  not  ^en  on  the  ear 
of  hell.  This  vast  difference  lies  between  devils  and  non-elect  men. 
One  have  a  stable  foundation  for  their  faith,  —  for  a  full  assurance  that 
they  shall  be  pardoned  by  Christ,  if  they  will  believe ;  the  other  have  no 
foundation  at  all.  One  have  an  actual  grant  of  pardon  made  to  them  as 
moral  agents,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  before  they  have  performed  their 
part ;  the  other  are  delivered  over  to  gleamless  despair.  One  can  easily 
make  remission  their  own,  if  only  well  disposed ;  the  other  could  not  be 
discharged,  if  they  were  as  holy  as  GabrieL  One  will  actually  be  par- 
doned if  they  believe,  the  decree  of  non-election  notwithstanding ;  the 
other  have  nothing  to  believe  but  the  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation. 
One  hear  it  said,  with  an  eye  directly  fixed  on  them,  "  Behold,  I  have 
prepared  my  dinner,  my  oxen  and  my  fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready,  come  unto  the  marriage ; "  affirming  in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
provision  was  made  for  you  ;  the  other  are  constantly  hearing  the  sen- 
tence, "  Depart,  ye  cursed."  And  yet,  was  no  discrimination  made  be- 
tween non-elect  men  and  devils  in  the  provision  for  pardon? 
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ALL  MEN  BOUND  TO  MAKE  THE  BENEFIT  THEIB  OWN. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  if  the  benefit  is  ofiRered  to  the  non-€lect 
upon  impossible  conditions,  it  is  still  not  provided  for  them  as  moral 
agents,  and.  the  grant  reaUy  amounts  to  nothing.  This  is  the  verj 
opening  bj  which  scmie  who  admit  the  universality  of  the  grant  elude 
the  force  ci  this  stupendous  fact  It  is  impossible,  saj  they,  for  the  non- 
elect  to  believe,  because  faith  is  ^  the  gifi  of  Grod ; "  and  on  this  assump- 
tion they  proceed  to  draw  their  conclusions,  just  as  though  the  non-elect 
were  dead  masses  of  matter.  If  this  was  the  cas^  or  if  salvation  had 
been  offered  them  upon  any  condition  which  they  had  not  natural  ability 
Id  fulfil  (for  instance,  on  their  possessing  the  strength  of  a  Gk)liath  or  the 
intellect  of  an  Aristotle),  then,  indeed,  the  offer  would  not  have  proved  a 
provision  for  them  as  moral  agents.  But  if  the  benefit  had  been  sus- 
pended on  their  stretching  out  the  hand,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  all 
to  see  that  it  was  provided  for  them  as  capable  agents,  though  thej 
should  have  lost  it  by  refusing  to  perform  that  act.  Now  if  they  do 
possess  a  capacity  which  is  a  bond  fdt  basis  of  obligation,  and  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  obligation  to  believe  that  muscular  strength 
would  to  the  obligation  to  extend  an  arm  at  the  divine  command ;  if 
they  can  be  as  reasonably  required  to  do  the  one  as  the  other,  and  as 
reasonably  punished  for  the  neglect,  without  resting  any  part  of  their 
obligation  on  Adam  ;  then  a  benefit  which  is  suspended  on  their  faith  is 
just  as  much  provided  for  them  as  moral  agents  (or  as  creatures  under 
obligations),  as  though  it  had  been  suspended  on  their  stretching  out  the 
hand.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  this,  is 
the  difficulty  we  find  in  apprehending  that  their  natural  powers  are  as 
complete  a  basis  of  obligation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  it  was 
familiar  to  the  mind,  that  a  rational  creature,  separated  from  the  Spirit, 
is  as  perfectly  and  reasonably  bound  to  believe  on  Christ  as  to  extend 
an  arm  at  the  divine  command,  every  difiiculty  would  vanish.  We 
should  then  see  that  the  benefit  of  an  atonement  is  as  completely  pro- 
vided for  those  who  remain  unsanctified,  as  the  house  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  occupy,  or  the  office  which  is  suspended  on  their  own  choice. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  vital  importance,  what  relation  unbe- 
lievers bear  to  faith  in  point  of  ability  and  obligation ;  whether  they  are 
to  be  viewed  in  this  matter  as  impotent  machines,  or  as  men  possessed 
of  ample  natmral  powers  and  under  reasonable  bonds. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  second  proposition  in  the  plan  of  the  argomenty 
which  was,  that  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  is  so  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  that  thej  are  bound  to  make  it  their 
own,  and  can  enjoy  it  by  only  doing  their  duty.  Nothing  is  necessary  to 
support  this  proposition  but  the  two  following  facts :  — 

(1)  The  faith  on  which  the  benefit  is  suspended  is  required  of  alL 
Of  every  man  that  "  charity  **  is  demanded  which  "  belieyeth  all  thirds.* 
And  many  texts  might  be  quoted  like  the  following :  ^  This  is  his  com- 
mandment, that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'* 
To  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  afterwards  died  in  their  sins,  such  injunc- 
tions as  these  were  addressed :  ^  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel.^* 
"  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  "  While  ye  have  the 
light,  believe  in  the  light"  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hsC&L  sent."  Mark  1 :  15.  John  6 :  29.  10 :  88.  12  :  36^ 
1  Cor.  13:7.  1  John  3:  23. 

(2)  The  unbelief  of  sinners  is  condemned  and  punished.  ^  He  wiU 
reprove  the  world  of  sin,  —  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  Ye  have 
not  hb  word  abiding  in  you,  for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not. 
Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  **  If  ye  believe  not 
that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  ^^  lie  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned."  ^'  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he 
hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod.  And 
this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  "  If  our  gos- 
pel be  hid  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not."  **  That  they  all 
might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth ;  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness." "  To  whom  swore  he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his 
rest,  but  to  them  that  believed  not?"  That  tremendous  burst  of  wrath 
which  overwhelmed  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  follows  them  to  thb 
day,  is  a  standing  monument  to  the  world  of  the  vengeance  of  God 
against  unbelief.  So  completely  does  the  fault  lie  on  sinners,  that  God 
wipes  his  hands  of  their  blood,  and,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he 
has  not  failed  to  make  ample  provision  for  them,  says,  "  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  "  "  As 
I  live  —  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  yo,  —  for  why  will  ye 
die  ?  "  Isa.  5  :  4.  Ezek.  33 :  11.  Mark  16:16.  John  3 :  18,  19.  5 :  88,  40. 
8 :  24.  16 :  8,  9.  2  Cor.  4 :  3,  4.  2  Thess.  2:12.  Ileb.  3 :  18. 

That  the  wicked  lose  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  by  their  own  fault, 
is  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  collective  testimony  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort     I  will  now  add  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  particular  classes 
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of  delegates.  Those  from  Hesse  say,  that  mankind  ^  are  all  commanded 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  the  unbelieving  are  justly  condemned  for 
their  unbelief."  *  Those  from  the  Wetteraw  say,  "  The  sufficiency  and 
magnitude  of  the  ransom  of  Christ,  as  relates  to  the  reprobate,  has  a 
double  end,  one  in  itself  and  the  other  by  accident.  The  end  by  accident 
is,  that  they  nuiy  be  without  excuse :  because  they  perish,  not  by  the 
fault  of  Christ,  but  by  their  own ;  since  by  their  own  unbelief  they  reject 
the  benefits  of  Christ  offered  in  the  gospeL"  f  Matthias  Martinius,  a 
delegate  from  Bremen,  says,  '^  In  this  [outward]  call  are  to  be  distin- 
guished these  things :  the  historical  narrative  concerning  Christ,'  the 
command  to  believe,  the  interdiction  of  unbelief,  the  promise  of  eternal 
life  made  to  unbelievers,  the  threatening  of  damnation  to  the  unbelieving. 
And  if  any  one  does  not  believe,  the  issue  of  this  call  is  condemnation, 
and  expressly  for  this  reason,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  name  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod.  (John  3  :  18.)  But  this  issue  in  itself  is 
not  intended  by  God,  but  follows  by  accident  through  the  fault  of  man. 
For  these  things  [which  are  required  as  conditions  of  salvation],  men  are 
bound  by  the  power  of  a  divine  command  to  perform  themselves ;  and 
they  who  are  not  able  to  do  this,  are  not  able  through  their  own  fault"  % 
A  moral  inability.  Henry  Iselburg,  another  delegate  frt)m  Bremen,  says, 
^All  and  each  are  sincerely  and  seriously  commanded  to  believe  in 
Christ ;  —  and  they  who  do  not  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
are  justly  condemned.  No  one  of  the  reprobate  can  be  condemned  and 
perish  for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  because  there  was  not  in  him  a 
sufficient  remedy  against  destruction,  but  each  one  through  his  own  £eiuU 
entirely."!  The  delegates  from  Drent  say,  "It  is  most  true  that  the 
reprobate  perish  by  their  own  fault"  | 

Thus  it  b  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  those  who  remain  unsanctified  have 
the  benefit  of  the  atonement  so  within  their  reach  that  they  ought  to 
make  it  their  own,  and  have  no  right  to  lose  it,  and  are  charged  with  a 
most  unreasonable  and  wicked  •  neglect  in  not  applying  it  to  themselves ; 
that  God  peremptorily  forbids  them  to  do  without  it,  and  when  they  at- 
tempt to  put  it  from  them  will  take  no  excuse,  and  at  last  will  visit  them 
with  eternal  punishment  for  throwing  it  out  of  their  hands.  He  actually 
enters  against  them,  in  the  accounts  of  a  moral  government,  the  charge 
of  an  atonement,  as  a  provision  made  for  their  use,  as  a  privilege,  a  tal- 
ent committed  to  them ;  and  he  will  act  upon  this  charge  at  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day  and  throughout  eternity.    In  that  part  of  his  ad* 

♦  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  11.  p.  lU.  t  Ibid.  p.  128. 

t  Ibid.  p.  IW,  137.  S  Ibid.  p.  Ul,  U2. 

y  Ibid.  Part  UL  p.  205. 
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ministration  in  which  he  is  the  most  scrupnloos  to  weigh  aU  things  in 
exact  scales,  and  to  express  all  matters  with  literal  trath,  he  will  pro* 
nounce,  in  tones  as  deliberate  and  solemn  as  eternal  damnation,  that  an 
atonement  was  provided  for  them,  and  that  thej  madly  threw  it  awaj. 

Now  this  decides  the  question*  There  is  no  occasion  anj  longer  to 
inquire  about  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  or  the  express  purpose  for 
which  it  was  offered ;  we  find  the  privilege  actually  in  the  hands  of  alL 
Their  obligation  to  use  it  for  their  benefit  makes  it  true,  independentlj 
of  every  other  circumstance,  that  it  is  for  them  as  moral  agents. 

I  know  of  but  one  way  in  which  an  evasion  of  this  argument  can  even 
be  attempted.  It  will  be  said  that  Grod,  foreknowing  that  the  non-elect 
would  not  accept  an  atonement  if  provided  for  them,  did  not  make  the 
provision ;  and  yet,  concealing  the  fact  from  them«  and  to  bring  out  their 
hearts  to  view,  commanded  them  to  accept  it.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
presented  in  the  parable  of  the  prisoners  and  the  pearl.  By  this  case, 
then,  let  the  principle  be  tried. 

Whether  the  ransom  was  accepted  for  the  nine  hundred  as  ci^Mtble 
agents,  depends  on  the  question  whether  they  would  have  been  stopt  had 
they  attempted  to  come  out.  That  it  is  lawful  to  make  the  supposition  of 
such  an  attempt,  though  it  was  foreknown  that  it  would  not  be  made,  ap- 
pears from  this :  foreknowledge  does  not  cause  an  event,  and  therefore  has 
no  influence  in  making  it  certain,  but  is  only  a  perception  of  what  that  cer* 
tainty  is.  Where  it  is  foreseen  that  an  event  will  not  take  place,  the 
foresight  has  no  influence  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  or  to  destroy  the 
power  of  creatures  to  produce  it,  or  to  render  the  occurrence  a  natural 
impossibility.  If  the  certainty  which  exists  in  the  thing  itself  has  no  in- 
fluence on  any  of  these  matters,  the  knowledge  of  that  certainty  mani- 
festly has  not  But  if  the  certainty  which  exists  in  the  thing  itself  de- 
stroys the  power  of  creatures  to  do  otherwise  than  tliey  do,  and  renders  a 
different  course  a  natural  impossibility,  then  every  thing  is  fate,  and  men 
are  machines.  Foreknowledge  has  no  more  influence  on  the  event,  or 
on  the  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  or  on  the  power  of  creatures, 
than  after  knowledge.  But  after  we  know  a  thing  to  be  certain  by  act- 
ually witnessing  the  event,  we  perceive  that  neither  this  certainty  nor 
this  knowledge  Imd  any  influence  on  the  power  of  the  agents  concerned. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  we  plainly  see  that  neither  the  fore- 
knowledge that  the  nine  hundred  would  not  come  out,  nor  our  after  knowl- 
ledge  that  they  did  not  come  out,  had  any  effect  on  their  power.  They 
certainly  were  able  to  come  out.  Upon  the  principle  now  opposed,  because 
a  thing  is  certain  we  may  not  make  the  supposition  of  its  being  other- 
wise. But  even  after  the  event,  we  do  make  this  supposition  continu- 
ally*    In  explaining  the  influence  of  causes,  or  the  relation  between  an- 
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tecedents  and  consequents^  we  constantly  saj,  had  circumstances  been  so 
and  SO,  consequences  would  have  been  thus  and  thus ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  all  events  which  do  not  involve  a  natu- 
ral impossibility.  We  have  a  right,  then,  to  ask  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  had  the  nine  hundred  accepted  the  offer. 

And  now  in  such  an  event  they  either  would  have  been  stopt  or  they 
would  not.     If  they  would,  the  whole  transaction  was  a  trick,  and  no 
command,  unless  supported  by  falsehood,  could  have  imposed  on  them 
an  obligation  to  come  out,  because  the  thing  was  a  natural  impossibility. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  non-elect,  it  is  not  true,  as  the  Synod  of 
Dprt  affirm,  that  they  do  not  perish  '^  for  want  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;" 
they  do  perish  in  one  sense  for  want  of  that  sacrifice,  and  in  another 
through  their  own  unbelief.     They  perish  for  want  of  the  sacrifice  in 
this  sense,  that  they  would  perish  if  every  other  cause  were  removed ; 
in  other  words,  should  they  actually  believe  they  would  not  be  pardoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoners  would  not  have  been  stopped,  but 
would  have  been  permitted  to  come  out  on  the  ground  of  the  ransom  of- 
fered, then  that  ransom  was  certainly  accepted  for  them  as  capable 
agents.     And  if  you  have  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  been  stopt 
by  their  retainer,  it  must  be  because  he  had  publicly  engaged  that  they 
should  come  out  if  they  would  on  the  ground  of  the  ransom  paid.    And 
if  he  had  made  such  an  engagement,  he  had,  by  a  public  covenant,  ac- 
cepted the  ransom  for  them  as  capable  agents.     No  matter  what  secret 
respect  the  redeemer  had  to  the  happiness  of  the  hundred.     No  matter  * 
what  foresight  the  retainer  had  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  rest.     Here  is  a 
public  acceptance  of  the  ransom  for  the  nine  hundred  as  capable  agents. 
And  pray  what  more  was  done,  or  could  be  done,  for  the  favored  hundred? 
The  ransom  was  not  accepted  for  them  in  case  they  would  not  come  ouL 
No,  you   say,  but  the  redeemer  and  retainer  both  knew  they  would. 
Granted ;  but  still  their  coming  out  was  an  exertion  of  their  own  agency, 
which  must  not  be  buried  up  or  passed  over  in  silence.    This  thing, 
which  belonged  neither  to  the  redeemer  nor  retainer,  but  to  themselves, 
was  a  necessary  antecedent  to  their  deliverance,  and  ought  to  be  spoken 
of  as  such.     The  ransom,  then,  was  manifestly  offered  for  the  hundred  to 
procure  their  deliverance  on  the  supposition  of  their  coming  out;  and  it 
was  publicly  agreed  between  the  parties  that  it  should  obtain  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  nine  hundred  on  condition  that  they  would  come  out.     The 
only  difference  was,  that  the  parties  foreknew  that  one  class  would  come 
out,  and  that  the  other  would  not    But  as  this  foreknowledge  did  not  de- 
stroy the  completeness  of  moral  agency,  nor  any  of  its  attributes,  but  left 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  agents  unimpaired  and  unchanged,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  ransom  from  being  as  completely  offered  and  accepted 
for  the  nine  hundred  as  agents  as  for  the  rest 
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On  the  wholCf  if  the  obligation  of  sinnera  to  make  the  benefit  their  cywn 
does  not  prove  that  the  atonement  was  offered  and  accepted  for  them  as 
moral  agents,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  benefit  would  be  theirs  even 
should  they  fulfil  their  obligations.  And  then«  it  is  made  their  duty  to 
secure  an  advantage  which  they  could  not  secure  hj  doing  their  dutj. 
Thcj  arc  commanded  to  do  a  natural  impossibility  upon  pain  of  damiuip 
tion,  and  are  ctemallj  punished  for  not  performing  what  with  the  best 
dispositions  they  could  not  have  done.  And  they  would  have  seen  the 
oppression  of  the  command  had  they  not  been  blinded  by  deception. 

No  such  thing  as  this  is  found  in  the  gospoL  The  Father,  who  is  rep- 
resented by  the  retainer  of  the  prisoners,  has  solemnly  and  publicly  cov- 
enanted that  all  shall  go  out  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement  if  they  will 
believe,  and  has  thus  openly  declan^  it  accepted  for  all  as  moral  agents. 
He  is  the  ^  King  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  Son,'*  and  sent  his  ser- 
vants to  say  to  the  identical  persons  whom  he  afterwards  destroyed,  "  Be- 
hold, I  have  prepared  my  dinner,  my  oxen  and  my  fallings  are  killed,  and 
all  things  are  ready,  come  unto  the  marriage."  I  have  prepared  my  din- 
ner for  you  if  you  will  receive  it ;  all  things  arc  ready  for  you,  if  you  will 
partake.  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  command  that  the  Son  declared, 
^  He  that  believeth  —  shall  be  saved."  "  Tliis  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have 
everlasting  life."  Matt.  22 :  4.  Mark  IG :  IG.  John  6 :  40.  Thus  the  Far 
ther  has  solemnly  pledged  himself  that  he  has  accepted  the  atonement  for 
all ;  and  this  information  is  brought  to  the  world  by  the  lledeemer  him- 
self. The  jmrties,  then,  are  both  active  in  proclaiming  this  public  accept- 
ance of  the  atonement  for  all.  It  is  in  vain  longer  to  insist  on  any  secret 
intention  of  Christ ;  here  is  his  own  voice  openly  pronouncing  the  atone- 
ment accepted  for  all  by  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  parties.  On 
supposition,  then,  that  they  who  remain  unsanctificd  should  believe,  they 
certainly  would  be  pardoned. 

But  it  is  said,  if  this  supposition  is  made,  we  must  also  suppose  that  the 
decree  of  redemption  accorded  with  this  fact  No,  but  the  message  to 
the  identical  persons  who  perished,  and  in  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
they  then  stood,  was,  "  All  things  are  ready "  for  you ;  not,  all  tilings 
would  have  been  ready  hod  it  been  foreseen  that  you  would  come.  It 
was  declared  that  the  oxen  and  fatlings  had  been  actually  killed  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  supply  them  all,  and  that  they,  invited  as  they  were, 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  the  feast  that  they  could  that  day  enjoy  it  by 
only  accepting  the  offer ;  implying  that  no  natural  impossibility  lay  in  the 
way,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  pearl.  Had  it  only  been  true  that 
the  feast  would  have  been  so  prepared  for  them  had  it  been  foreseen  that 
they  would  accept  it,  what  was  said  was  palpably  false.     Nor  can  it  be 
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alleged  that  this  was  only  a  parable.  The  plain  and  direct  language  of 
the  gospel  to  those  who  remain  unsanctified  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
mdivicluals  of  that  number  are  expressly  told  to-day,  that  the  atonement 
has  been,  not  would  have  been,  accepted  for  them,  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
place  remission  within  their  reach.  Without  the  least  reference  to  fore- 
knowledge, and  as  the  purpose  of  atonement  now  stands,  they  are  told 
that  they,  the  present  capable  agents  (and  they  are  just  as  capable  as 
though  a  different  result  had  been  foreseen),  can  receive  the  benefit  only 
by  believing ;  that  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  make  it  their  own ; 
and  that  if  they  fail  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  they  shall  be  eter- 
nally punished  for  that  most  unreasonable  neglect.  All  this  is  said  to 
them  to-day,  just  as  foreknowledge  and  the  purpose  of  atonement  now 
stand.  And  if  it  is  not  so,  the  report  is  not  according  to  truth,  and  the 
command  and  subsequent  punishment  are  —  what  I  will  not  impute  to 
the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ACTUAL   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   ATONEMENT   UPON  ALL. 

The  third  proposition  laid  down  in  the  plan  of  the  argument  was,  that 
the  atonement  so  changed  the  relations  of  all  men  to  the  divine  law,  as 
to  render  their  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  in  case  they 
hear  the  gospel  and  believe.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  prop- 
osition, I  wish  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  closely  to  the  following 
remarks.    « 

(1)  If  it  is  allowed  that  the  atonement  did  change  the  relations  of  all 
men  to  the  divine  law,  in  this  precise  respect,  that  it  rendered  their  act- 
ual pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  if  they  would  believe ; 
the  whole  is  granted  that  any  one  pleads  for,  as  respects  the  actual  influ- 
ence of  the  atonement  on  those  who  perish.  The  only  remaining  question, 
then,  will  be,  how  came  it  to  have  such  an  influence  on  ^1  ? 

(2)  If  the  atonement  did  render  the  pardon  of  all  men  consistent  with 
the  honor  of  the  law  in  case  they  would  believe,  then  it  essentially  changed 
the  relations  of  all  men  to  the  divine  law  as  it  did  not  that  of  devils.  In 
their  natural  relation  as  transgressors,  they  could  not  have  been  pardoned 
consistently  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  even  had  they  returned  to  holiness. 
This  was  the  very  reason  why  an  atonement  was  necessary.  Had  it  been 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  to  pardon  sinners  on  their  mere  re- 
turn to  holiness,  their  actual  pardon  might  have  beep  accomplished  by  the 
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ndssion  of  the  Spirit  nithout  an  expiation  far  sin*  Devils  still  xetain 
this  natural  relation  to  the  law ;  and  should  thej  return  to  holiness  (a 
supposition  allowable  even  of  them  as  moral  agents),  thej  oonld  iot  be 
pardoned.  If,  then,  the  atonement  did  render  the  pardon  of  all  men 
sistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  in  case  thejr  would  believe,  it 
changed  the  relation  of  all  men  to  the  law  as  it  did  not  that  of  devils. 

(3)  If  tlie  relations  of  all  men  to  the  divine  law  are  thus  changed,  or 
if  their  pardon  has  become  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  in  case 
thej  will  believe,  this  change  has  been  wrought  hj  the  atonement. 
Nothing  else  has  taken  place  to  produce  it ;  nothing  else  could.  If  any 
thing  but  an  infinitely  dignified  sacrifice  could  have  rendered  the  pardon 
of  men  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  on  anj  terms,  the  Son  of 
Grod  would  not  have  died. 

(4)  If  the  relations  of  all  men  to  the  divine  law  are  not  thus  changed, 
or  if  their  pardon  has  not  become  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law 
on  the  supposition  of  their  faith,  then  a  part  could  not  be  pardoned 
even  should  they  believe.  Believe  what  ?  The  promise  and  oath  of 
God  tliat  they  shall  be  pardoned  if  they  do  believe.  Had  not  that 
promise  been  made,  there  would  have  been  no  more  foundation  for  their 
faith  than  for  that  of  devils ;  and  it  would  have  been  utterly  without  a 
meaning  to  talk  of  their  being  pardoned  in  case  ihcy  woidd  believe. 
The  very  supposition  of  its  being  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law 
for  thoin  to  be  pardoned  if  they  believe,  implies  that  there  is  something 
in  relation  to  tlieir  own  salvation  for  them  to  believe.  It  implies  that 
the  promise  of  God  has  assured  them  that  they  shall  be  pardoned  bj 
the  atonement  if  they  do  believe.  And  this  promise  could  not  have  been 
made  had  not  the  atonement  rendered  their  actual  pardon  consistent  with 
the  honor  of  the  law  on  the  supposition  of  their  faith.  This  leads 
directly  to  tlie  proof  of  the  proposition  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 

This  i)roof  is  contained  in  the  two  propositions  which  went  before ; 
namely,  that  in  the  offer  and  promise,  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  is 
actually  given  and  made  over  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  tlieir  faith ;  ami  that  they  are  laid  under  obligations  to  make  it 
their  own,  and  are  i)unished  for  throwing  it  away.  It  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  tliat  if  these  two  facts  prove  that  the  relation  of  all  men 
to  the  divine  law  is  changed,  they  prove  that  it  was  changed  by  the 
atonement.  The  offer  and  promise  are  of  pardon  through  that  very  sac- 
rifice ;  and  the  faith  commanded  is  a  reliance  on  that  expiation  and 
promise.  Let  us  then  consider  the  argument,  first,  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  grant,  and  secondly,  as  it  is  deduced  from  the  obligation. 

(1)  As  it  is  drawn  from  the  grant.  The  benefit  of  the  atonement  is 
offered  to  alL     Should  all  accept  (and  this  supposition  is  allowable). 
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would  they  or  would  they  not  find  their  pardon  to  be  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  the  law  ?  If  not,  they  might  justly  complain  of  a  grievous 
deception.  If  the  king  who  invited  the  guests  to  the  marriage  feast,  had 
made  provision  only  for  half,  you  would  certainly  have  charged  him  with 
duplicity  and  mockery.  True,  you  say,  because  he  could  not  foresee 
how  many  would  come.  And  has  it  not  been  proved  that  all  the  meas- 
ures of  a  moral  government  have  the  same  consistency  of  relation  as 
though  there  was  no  foreknowledge?  The  character  in  which  Grod 
stands  related  to  moral  agents  is  preserved  as  consistent  with  itself  as 
that  of  any  wise  and  just  earthly  prince  can  be.  The  Moral  Governor, 
to  whom  appertained  both  the  atonement  and  offer,  would  no  more  invite 
a  greater  number  than  he  had  provided  for,  than  would  any  fair  and  hon- 
orable man.  If  ample  provision  is  not  made  for  all,  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians alone  take  consistent  ground  who  deny  the  universality  of  the  offer. 
Again,  in  the  offer  and  promise  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the  ^th 
of  aXLi  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  in  the  grant 
for  all  to  believe,  and  no  foundation  in  the  atonement  for  their  faith  to 
profit  them  ?  Then  they  stand,  after  all,  exactly  on  the  ground  of  devils,  — -> 
with  this  difference  against  them,  that  they  arc  tantalized  with  offers, 
which,  should  they  attempt  to  seize  them,  would  escape  from  their  grasp. 
In  the  case  of  devils,  there  is  nd  atonement  and  no  foundation  laid  for 
their  faith.  This  is  consistent  But  to  lay  a  founda^on  for  the  faith  of 
men,  and  no  foundation  for  their  futh  to  profit  them,  would  in  human 
transactions  be  stigmatized  with  an  epithet  which  I  dare  not  even  by  sup- 
position apply  to  the  blessed  Grod.  That  Christ  is  offered  to  those  to 
whom  he  could  not  become  &  Saviour  even  should  they  believe, — to 
whom  he  would  be  no  blessing  if  they  should  receive  him,  is  what  I 
hope  no  one  will  continue  to  maintain.  A  foundation  for  faith,  and  no 
foundation  for  faith  to  profit !  I  wonder  that  single  thought  should  have 
lefl  a  remaining  doubt  below  the  sun.  No  foundation  for  faith  to  profit  I 
But  there  is.  The  promise  expressly  aflirms  it.  The  oath  of  God  de- 
clares to  every  man  who  hears  the  gospel,  that  if  he  will  believe,  his  &ith 
shall  profit  him  through  the  expiation  of  Christ. 

That  such  a  foundation,  then,  is  laid  in  the  atonement,  we  have  no  less 
proof  than  the  oath  of  God.  And  what  fact  in  the  universe  was  ever 
supported  by  better  evidence  ?  At  any  rate,  if  the  promise  is  true,  all 
men  would  be  pardoned  by  the  atonement  should  they  believe,  even  if 
the  expiation  has  not  rendered  their  discharge  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  law.  They  must  be  pardoned  or  the  oath  of  God  fails :  and  if  the 
atonement  has  not  rendered  their  acquittal  consistent  with  the  honor  of 
the  law  on  the  supposition  of  their  faith,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  does  not  support  the  grant  which  has  been  founded  on  it. 
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(2)  Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  universal  command  to 
belieye,  and  the  punishment  of  unbelief.  What  is  the  faith  thus  enjoineil 
on  every  man  ?  A  belief  that  Crod  will  be  to  him  ^  a  rewarder,"  if  he 
diligently  seeks  him.  Heb.  11 :  6.  It  is  a  firm  persuasion  that  God  will 
pardon  and  save  him  through  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Qirist 
if  he  believes,  and  that  his  acquittal  and  salvation,  in  such  an  eyenft, 
have  been  rendered  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  by  the 
sufferings  and  obedience  of  his  Redeemer.  On  every  man,  without 
waiting  for  evidence  of  his  election,  such  a  faith  is  enjoined  by  the 
positive  command  of  God.  And  does  Grod  command  men  to  believe  a 
lie  ?  And  does  he  punish  them  with  eternal  destruction  for  not  credit- 
ing a  falsehood  ?  ^ 

Upon  the  top  of  these  two  arguments  I  will  bring  forward  the  general 
confession  of  the  church.  That  the  atonement  has  reconciled  with 
the  honor  of  the  law  the  pardon  of  every  man  if  he  will  believe,  is  a 
fiict  acknowledged  in  the  daily  practice  of  every  minister  of  the  gospeL 
None  of  us  hesitates  to  say  to  an  assembly  of  unregencrate  men,  among 
whom  we  always  presume  there  are  some  of  the  non-elect,  if  you  will 
all  believe  you  shall  be  pardoned  through  the  atonement  of  Christ; 
which  is  to  sav,  that  the  atonement  has  reconciled  with  the  honor  of  the 
law  the  pardon  of  every  soul  in  the  assembly,  if  he  will  believe.  Wo  go 
to  the  next  assembly,  and  address  them  in  the  some  words.  And  if  the 
whole  race  of  Adam  were  living  at  once,  not  one  of  us,  I  suppose,  would 
scruple  to  say  the  same  to  all.  And  when  we  take  the  race  in  detml,  by 
conversing  with  individuals  in  private,  we  say  to  the  unregenerate  as  fast 
as  they  come,  if  you  will  believe  you  ^hall  be  pardoned  through  the 
death  of  Christ ;  which  is  to  say,  the  atonement  has  rendered  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  the  law  for  you  in  particular  to  be  pardoned  if  you  will 
believe.  And  were  it  possible  for  the  whole  race  of  Adam  to  pass  in 
succession  before  us,  not  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  say  the  same  to 
every  individual. 

If  it  be  alh'gcd  that  wc  should  thus  sj)eak  from  not  knowing  who  the 
elect  are,  I  answer,  Christ  himself,  who  did  know,  spoke  in  the  same 
manner.  He  said  to  every  one,  if  thou  believe  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
How  often,  may  wc  suppose,  he  pronounced  this  promise  with  an  eye 
fixed  on  Judas. 

The  Synod  of  Dort,  though  they  ascribe  this  general  influence  of  the 
atonement  to  its  sufficiency,  everywhere  represent  that  it  reconciled 
with  the  honor  of  the  law  the  pardon  of  every  man  if  he  will  believe,  a 
thing  which  they  never  said  of  devils.  The  following  is  the  language  of 
the  whole  synod.  "  The  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  died 
for  all  and  each,  is  ambiguous  through  imperfection.    K  you  add  believ- 
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ersi  the  proposition  will  be  clear  and  true;  if  men,  it  remains  ambiguous: 
for  it  can  be  understood  either  of  the  amplitude  of  the  merit  of  Christ's 
death,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  sufficient  for  the  reconciliation  of 
all  men,  or  of  its  efficacy,  actuallj  reconciling  all  men.  In  the  former 
sense  the  proposition  is  indeed  true ;  for  the  death  of  Christ,  in  point  of 
its  amplitude  and  power,  is  a  remedy  in  the  highest  degree  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men  and  every  man ;  nor  to  actual  reconciliation 
is  any  thing  wanting  to  all  and  each  who  receive  it  by  faith.  In  this 
sense  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  died  for  all  men  and  every  man.  And 
in  the  same  sense  the  sayings  of  Scripture,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
died  for  all  (1  Tim.  2 :  G),  to  have  tasted  death  for  all  (Heb.  2 :  9),  to 
be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  th6  whole  world  (1  John  2 :  2), 
cure  commonly  and  tiot  improperly  understoody  though  they  may  be 
taken  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense."  *  The  Synod  affirm  ^  that  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  his  ransom  and  merit,  Christ  died  and  willed  to  die  for 
aU  and  each : "  and  they  add,  ^  If  they  [the  remonstrants]  deny  their 
agreement  [with  this],  how  do  they  not  blaspheme  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  Grod  as  an  insufficient  ransom  ?  "  f  Now  this  is  all  we  mean.  Christ 
died  and  willed  to  die  for  all  and  each,  so  far  as  to  render  their  pardon 
possible  and  certain,  if  they  would  believe ;  that  is,  he  died  and  willed  to 
die  for  all  and  each  as  moral  agents. 

The  delegates  from  Great  Britain  say,  '^  God,  pitying  the  ]apsed  hu- 
man  race,  sent  his  Son,  who  gave  himself  as  the  price  of  redemption  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  —  Christ  therefore  so  died  for  all  men  that 
all  and  each,  faith  intervening,  can  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  eternal 
life  by  virtue  of  that  ransom.  —  In  this  merit  of  Christ's  death  is  founded 
the  universal  gospel  promise,  according  to  which  all  who  believe  in 
Christ  do  actually  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life."  X 

The  delegates  from  Hesse  say, ''  About  the  first  proposition  [viz.  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  each  of  mankind], 
we  would  not  contend  with  any  man;  since  the  Sacred  Writings  ex- 
pressly say  that  Christ  died  for  all  (but  never  for  each),  and  is  a  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  true  meaning  of  which 
phraseology  we  think  to  be  this :  that  so  great  is  the  worth,  power,  value, 
and  price  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  that  it  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men  and  every  man,  as  many  as  have 
lived,  do  live,  or  shall  hereafter  live.  —  This  passion  and  death  were  nec- 
essarily of  infinite  value,  insomuch  that  all  and  each  of  mankind,  pro- 
vided only  they  cleave  to  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  will,  through  or  oa  ao- 

♦  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  I.  p.  247.  348.  t  Ibid.  p.  248,  249. 

X  Ibid.  Part  IL  p.  100, 101. 
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eoant  of  his  passioii  and  death,  be  received  into  the  grace  and  fitvor  of 
Gody  and  obtain  remission  of  nnsy  Mghteotuneasy  and  eternal  Bfe. 
Whence  the  word  of  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ  Jesus  crucified  la 
proclaimed  to  the  elect  and  reprobate  respectively,  and  all  are  com- 
manded to  believe  in  him,  with  this  promise  subjoined,  that  all  who  do 
believe  in  him  shall  obtain  reconciliation  with  God,  remission  of  their 
sins,  righteousness,  and  eternal  salvation."  ^  They  [the  remonstrantaj 
have  added  this  declaration,  that  Christ  by  his  death  procured  recoi^cili^ 
ation,  not  for  the  elect  alone, — but  also  for  all  other  men,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  and  decree  of  the  Father ;  which  words  are  capa- 
ble of  a  double  meaning.  The  first  is,  that  it  was  the  counsel  and  decree 
of  God  the  Father,  that  Christ  by  his  passion  and  death  should  pay  such 
a  ransom,  that,  in  itself  considered,  it  should  be  of  so  great  worth  and 
power  and  value,  that  it  should  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  reconcile  all 
and  each  of  mankind  to  God.  —  And  in  this  sense  it  is  true ;  nor  was  it 
ever  denied  by  the  doctors  of  the  Reformed  Church.  For  such  as  the 
ransom  of  Christ — in  itself  is,  such  God  the  Father  from  eternity  willed 
it  to  be.'** 

The  delegates  from  the  Wetteraw  say,  "  Christ  is  an  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  worth  and  sufficiency  of 
hb  ransom.''  "  When  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  for  all,  this  can  be 
understood  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  merit,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  price.** 
They  quote  with  approbation  from  one  who  says,  that  ^the  merit  of 
Christ  bos  an  equal  bearing  on  all  as  to  its  sufficiency,  but  not  aa  to  its 
efficacy.  —  The  sufficiency  and  magnitude  of  the  ransom  of  Christ,  as 
relates  to  the  reprobate,  has  a  double  end ;  one  in  itself  and  the  other  by 
accident  The  end  in  itself  is,  that  God  may  testify  that  he  is  not 
delighted  with  the  perdition  of  men,  seeing  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  every  one  who  believes  in  him  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  The  end  by  accident  is,  that  by  means  of  its  magnitude  and  suffi- 
ciency the  reprobate  may  be  without  excuse."  And  they  add  them- 
selves, "  For  these  perish,  not  by  the  fault  of  Christ,  but  by  their  own, 
since  by  their  own  unbelief  they  reject  the  benefits  of  Christ  offered  in 
the  gospel."  "  The  reprobate  are  bound  to  believe  this,  that  the  merit 
of  Christ  is  of  so  great  worth  that  it  is  able  to  profit  them  also ;  and  it 
would  indeed  profit  them,  if  they  would  believe  the  gospel  and  repent."  t 

Matthias  Martinius,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Bremen,  says,  "  There 
is  in  God  a  certain  common  love  to  man  with  which  he  regarded  tho 
whole  lapsed  human  race,  and  seriously  willed  the  salvation  of  alL     The 

♦  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  II.  p.  114,  116. 
t  Ibid.  p.  125,  126,  128,  129. 
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exercise  of  this  love  to  mam  appears  in  the  outward  call  to  the  elect  and 
reprobate  without  distinction.  — In  this  call  are  to  be  distinguished  these 
things:  the  historical  narrative  concerning  Christ,  the  command  to 
believe,  the  interdiction  of  unbelief,  the  promise  of  eternal  life  made  to 
believers,  the  threatening  of  damnation  to  the  unbelieving.  Apd  if  any 
one  does  not  believe,  the  issue  of  this  call  is  condemnation,  and  expressly 
for  this  reason,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Grod.  (John  3:  18.)  But  this  issue  in  itself  is  not 
intended  by  God,  but  follows  by  accident  through  the  fault  of  man.  •— 
Moreover,  this  outward  call  —  necessarily  requires  antecedent  to  itself 
these  things ;  the  promise  and  mission  of  the  Son  (formerly  future,  now 
past),  and  redemption,  that  is,  the  payment  of  a  price  to  atone  for  sins, 
and  God  rendered  so'  placable  as  to  require  no  other  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  any  man,  content  with  this  only  most  perfect  one,  and  that  for 
the  reconciliation  of  men  there  be  no  need  of  any  other  satisfactiqn,  any 
other  merit  for  them,  provided  (what  in  remedies  must  be  done)  there 
be  an  application  of  this  common  and  salutary  medicine.  If  this  re- 
demption is  not  supposed  to  be  a  conmion  blessing  bestowed  on  all  men, 
the  indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  preaching  of  the  gospel,  committed 
to  the  apostles  to  be  exercised  among  all  nations,  will  have  no  founda* 
tion  in  truth.  But  since  we  abhor  to  say  this,  it  ought  to  be  seen  to 
how  their  assertions  agree  with  the  most  known  and  lucid  principles, 
who  unqualifiedly  deny  that  Christ  died  for  all.  Nor  here  will  it  be 
enough  to  assert  such  a  sufficiency  of  redemption  as  could  be  enough ; 
but  it  is  altogether  such  as  is  enough,  and  such  as  God  and  Christ  have 
considered  enough.  For  otherwise  the  gospel  command  and  promise 
are  destroyed.  For  how  from  a  benefit,  suflicient  indeed,  but  not  de- 
signed for  me  by  a  sincere  intention^  can  the  necessity  of  believing  that 
it  belongs  to  me  be  deduced  ?  What,  then,  shall  we  call  this  redemption  ? 
This  redemption  is  in  the  new  world  what  creation  is  in  the  old :  to  wit, 
as  the  creation  of  man  is  not  the  image  of  God,  but  is  that  foundation 
without  which  the  image  of  God  could  not  have  place  in  him ;  so,  also, 
redemption  is  no  part  of  the  image  of  God,  but  is  that  in  which  i» 
founded  the  whole  exercise  of  the  prophetic  and  kingly  oflices  of  Christ, 
and  his  priestly  intercession.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  this 
comparison  too  far.  This  redemption  is  the  payment  of  a  price  due  for 
us  captives,  not  that  we  should  go  forth  from  captivity  at  all  events,  but 
that  we  should  be  able  and  be  bound  to  go  forth ;  and  in  fact  we  should 
go  forth  if  we  would  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  acknowledge  his  benefit, 
and  thoroughly  become  members  of  him  as  the  Head.  And,  therefore, 
upon  whatever  man  we  fall,  to  him  we  are  the  messengers  and  pub- 
lishers of  this  salutary  grace  (saving,  however,  to  believers  only),  from 
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the  Terj  office  of  piety  and  charity."  ^  The  Lord  even  merited  grace 
for  all  men ;  but  not  for  all  men  that  grace  which  depends  on  particular 
election.  What  then  ?  That  which  is  promised  on  condition  of  faith. 
For  certainly  to  all  men  is  promised  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  if 
they  believe.  Here,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  conditional  remissioii  of 
sins  and  salvaticm  belong  to  all,  but  not  a  promise  to  give  strength  and 
excite  the  actions  by  which  that  condition  is  fulfilled.  For  these  things 
men  are  bound  by  the  power  of  a  divine  command  to  perform  them- 
selves ;  and  they  who  are  not  able  to  do  this,  are  not  able  through  their 
own  fault"  ^  Christ  merited  the  favor  of  Grod  for  all,  to  be  actually 
obtained  if  they  believe.  —  This  his  &vor  God  declares  in  common  in 
the  word  of  the  gospel."  ^  Christ  died  for  all  in  regard  to  the  merit 
and  sufficiency  of  the  ransom,  for  believers  only  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation and  efficacy  In  support  of  which  very  sendment  many  testimo- 
nies of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  and  more  recent  doctors  of  the 
church,  can  be  cited  when  there  is  need."  ^He  who  despises  the 
offering  of  Christ  made  on  the  cross  loses  all  the  right  which  he  might 
have  had  in  it,  and  thereby  aggravates  damnation  to  himself:  —  and  the 
gospel,  which  in  itself  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  becomes  to  the  unbe- 
lieving a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  by  accident,  through  their  own  fault." 
Among  the  propositions  which  Martinius  pronounces  fidse  are  the 
following :  '^  Christ  died  in  no  sense  for  them  that  perish ; "  and,  ^  The 
decree  of  particular  election  or  reprobation  of  certain  persons,  cannot 
consist  with  the  universality  of  Christ's  death."  * 

Henry  Iselburg,  another  delegate  from  Bremen,  says,  "  Such  is  the 
worth  and  virtue  of  the  passion,  death,  and  merit  of  Christ,  that,  by  itself 
and  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  atone  for  and  take 
away  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  to  obtain  and  confer  on  all  and  each, 
without  exception,  reconciliation  with  God,  grace,  righteousness,  and 
eternal  life.  And  therefore  the  remedy  of  sin  and  death,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  proposed  and  offered  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  not  to 
certain  persons  only,  or  to  those  alone  who  are  to  be  saved,  but  to  the 
elect  and  reprobate  indiscriminately ;  and  all  without  distinction  are  in- 
vited to  a  participation  or  fruition  of  it,  and  to  eternal  life  thereby ;  and 
all  and  each  are  sincerely  and  seriously  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ, 
to  live  to  him,  and  to  come  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth ;  and 
they  who  do  not  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  are  justly  con- 
demned. In  this  sense  Christ  is  rightly  said  to  have  died  sufficiently  for 
all,  as  all  who  believe  in  him  and  seek  his  aid  are  able  and  bound  to 
obtain  reconciliation,  remission  of  sins,  and  the  inheritance  of  eternal 

•  Acto  of  Synod,  Part  IL  p.  183*189. 
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life ;  as  the  sins  of  no  mortal  are  so  great  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
cannot  suffice  to  atone  for  them ;  as  not  one  of  the  human  race  is  alien 
from  him  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  that  Satan  and  the  evil  angels 
are.  And  this  is  the  will  and  intention  of  God  from  eternity,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  should  be  sufficient  for  all  in  such  a  sense  and  degree^ 
that  Qod  can  require  no  other  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men 
but  that  one  alone,  to  atone  for  every  evil  (permanent  impenitence  and 
the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost  excepted) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  may  account  and  esteem  it  in  the  highest  degree  sufficient  to  merit 
every  salutary  good,  and  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  any  other  merit 
for  men.  Wherefore  no  one  of  the  reprobate  can  be  condemned  and 
perish  for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  because  there  was  not  in  him  a 
suffident  remedy  against  destruction,  but  each  one  through  his  own  fault 
entirely."  * 

Ludovicus  Crocius,  the  other  delegate  from  Bremen,  says,  ^  So  great 
is  the  worth,  price,  power,  value,  and  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
that  it  wants  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  meriting,  acquiring,  and 
obtaining  reconciliation  with  Grod  and  remission  of  sins  for  all  men  and 
every  man.  It  was  the  counsel,  aim,  and  intention,  not  only  of  Grod  the 
Father  in  delivering  the  Son  to  death,  but  of  the  Son  also  in  dying,  to 
acquire,  obtain,  and  merit,  by  that  most  precious  death  and  passion,  for 
all  and  each  of  human  sinners,  that  if  they  repent  and  believe  in  Christ 
when  they  become  capable  of  instruction,  they  may  be  able  to  be  reccm- 
ciled  to  Grod  and  receive  remission  of  sins.  Christ  having  sufiered  and 
died  according  to  his  own  and  his  Father^s  counsel,  did  by  his  death  and 
passion  merit  most  sufficienUy  for  all  and  each  of  human  sinners,  that  if 
they  only  repent  and  believe,  they  may  be  able  to  be  reconciled  to  Grod, 
or  be  restored  to  his  fitvor  and  bosom.  This  doctrine,  as  being  most 
true  as  being  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
the  confession  of  the  church  (and  the  church  of  Bremen  expressly),  to 
the  better  and  more  common  sentiment  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  theolo- 
gians both  ancient  and  modern,^  is  necessarily  (as  I  believe)  to  be  un- 
corruptiy  and  sacredly  retained  and  defended  in  the  church  of  Giod,  as 
well  for  the  glory  of  God  (which  is  so  illustrated  that  his  truth  in  calling, 
his  equity  in  commanding,  his  justice  in  threatening,  appear  to  all  who 
seriously  contemplate  the  Scriptures)  as  for  the  edification,  growth,  and 
consolation  of  the  called  in  true  fiuth  and  piety,  and  finally,  for  the  salu- 
tary avoiding  and  refutation  of  divers  heresies,  which  like  rocks  surround 
this  doctrine."  f 

The  Dutch  Professors  say,  ^  We  confess  that  the  merit  and  value  of 

•  Acts  of  Synod,  Part  IL  p.  141, 149.  t  lUd.  p.  150, 151. 
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the  death  and  aatis&ction  of  Christ  is  so  great,  and  of  so  great  a  prioe, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  perfection,  as  the  infinite  dignitj  of  his  peiaooy 
that  it  is  not  only  sufficient  to  atone  for  all,  even  the  greatest  sins  of  men, 
bnt  also  to  saye  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  thej  were  manj  more, 
proTided  they  embrace  it  b j  a  true  fiuth.  —  It  is  not  even  to  be  doubted, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  God  the  Father  in  defivering  his  Son,  and  of 
Christ  in  offering  himself,  that  he  should  pay  such  and  so  great  a  ransom ; 
for  whateTer  Christ  accomplished  by  his  death,  this  he  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  the  Father^s  intention  and  his  own."  * 

The  delegates  from  the  synod  of  Gelders  say,  *^  What  is  here  asserted 
(that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that  none  but  believers  are  actually  made 
partaken  of  remission),  if  it  is  spoken  of  adults,  we  believe  it  with  the 
whole  heart ;  for  the  Scripture  inculcates  thb  so  often,  and  in  such  ex- 
press terms,  that  no  one,  unless  he  is  manifestly  ilhpious,  can  deny  or 
oaU  it  a  question.  We  add, — that  the  power  and  worth  of  the  passioQ 
of  Christ  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  take  away  the  sins  of  all  men  and 

eTerjmaii."t 

The  delegates  from  Friesland,  complaining  of  the  mfiumess  of  the 
remonstrants,  say,  **  Neither  does  it  escape  them  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
•oAciencT  of  the  merit  of  Christ's  death  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  and 
each  of  nwp^inil,  if  all  and  each  would  believe,  has  hitherto  been  con* 
stantly  and  firmly  held  and  taught  in  all  the  Dutch  churches,  without  a 
dbM«iting  voice.  They  are  not  ignorant,  moreover,  that  this  distinction 
has  be^n  used  in  a  sound  sense  by  very  many  of  the  orthodox,  thai 
Christ  ditni  for  all  and  each  in  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ransom, 
but  fi>r  the  elect  and  believers  in  regard  to  its  efficacy."  { 

The  delegates  from  the  synod  of  Groningen  and  Omlands  say,  ^  Here 
it  is  to  be  m^ctl,  that  the  question  is  not  about  the  sufficiency  of  Chrisfa 
death :  tor  wo  affirm  without  hesitation,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  pos- 
aessos  w  great  |K>wer  and  value,  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  atone 
for  the  si»s  i^  all  men,  as  well  actual  as  original ;  and  that  no  one  of 
the  reprobate  |>erishes  for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  through  its  in- 
»uffi\*ieiH\v."  § 

Tlie  dolepites  from  the  Sjmod  of  the  French  Netherlands  say,  ^  The 
prkn^  %^'  rtHlemptioii  which  Christ  offered  to  his  Father,  considered  in  and 
by  il»elf,  i:t  nii^st  valuable  and  sufficient ;  so  that  all  might  be  redeemed  by 
th«  valuo  and  worth  of  Christ's  death,  if  all  and  each  would  believe.''  | 

•  Act*  K>t  Svm>l.  TAit  III.  p.  ISl.  t  Ibid.  p.  127. 

I  U^.  p.  Ki.  4  Ibid.  p.  193. 

I  INK),  p.  SIO.  The  author  is  the  more  assured  of  having  done  justice  to  the  senti- 
itt\'nr4  \^  th<»  SvihhI.  Uvr  having  submitted  his  tnmslation  to  the  classical  eye  of  Samuel 
Baldwin.  Kaq.»  of  Newark,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  to  whom  be  is  happjr  thus  publiclj 
to  a^.'^kuowKnl^  himself  indebted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

8TNOD  OF  DORT  AOREKD  WITH  VS  AS  TO  THB  ACTUAL  INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  ATONEMENT  ON  THE  NON-ELECT,  AND  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THB 
SACRED  PERSONS. 

In  every  dispute  it  goes  half-waj  to  settle  the  question,  to  know  pre- 
dsely  the  points  in  which  the  parties  differ  and  in  which  thej  agree.  In 
the  present  controversy  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  know  this,  as  in  the 
main  the  parties  have  certainly  been  contending  for  different  truths ;  one 
filling  their  eye  with  the  secret  purpose  of  God  about  the  application  of 
the  atonement,  the  other  with  the  influence  which  the  atonement  had 
upon  the  relations  of  agents.  On  the  former  subject  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion  among  us ;  and  I  am  happy  now  to  be  able  to  show, 
that,  on  the  latter  subject,  in  the  Calvinistic  world  at  large,  there  is  no 
dispute. 

The  synod  of  Dort  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  Calvinistic  world 
one  century  aflcr  the  conmiencement  of  the  Reformation.  Their  opin- 
ions will  certainly  disclose  what  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Reformation  were, 
especially  as  they  tell  us  that  their  churches  had  uniformly  held  the  same 
belief  from  the  beginning.  And  they  must  also  be  considered  no  con- 
temptible witnesses  of  the  sentiments  of  the  schoolmen  and  fathers. 

In  the  synod  there  was  not  a  perfect  liarmony  of  opinion,  some  hav- 
ing more  enlarged  views  than  others  of  the  principles  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment. It  is  fair,  then,  to  discriminate  between  the  concessions  which 
came  from  different  sides  of  the  house,  and  afler  presenting  those  which 
were  the  highest,  to  give  those  which  appear  to  have  expressed  the  views 
of  the  synod  at  large. 

Of  all  the  concessions,  those  of  the  delegates  from  Great  Britain  and 
Bremen  were  the  most  ample.  The  former  say,  that  God  pitied  the  hu- 
man race,  and  sent  his  Son  who  gave  himself  as  the  price  of  redemption 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  died  for  all,  so  that  all  by  believing 
may  be  saved.  The  latter  give  their  opinions  separately,  but  they  are 
agreed  in  these  points :  that  it  was  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  that  Christ 
should  die  for  all  in  point  of  the  sufficiency  of  1^  atonement ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  such  a  sufficiency  as  would  have  been  enough  had  other 
circumstances  concurred,  but  such  as  would  actually  be  enough,  and 
such  that  no  other  satisfaction  could  be  demanded  of  any  sinner,  provided 
he  would  believe.  They  maintain  that  no  man  is  alien  from  Christ  in 
the  same  sense  and  degree  that  devils  are,  and  that  none  perish  lor  want 
of  a  complete  expiatH>n.  Two  of  these  delegates  unite  in  saying,  that  it 
was  the  eoonsel  of  God  that  Christ  should  merit  a  conditional  salvation 
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for  all ;  and  afiinn  that  this  doctrine  was  supported  bj  ^  the'better  and 
more  common  sentiment  of  the  fiithers,  and  theologians  ancient  MAd 
modem,"  and  by  ^  the  confession  of  the  church."  One  of  them  is  still 
more  explicit.  He  asserts  that  God  loyed  the  whole  human  race,  and 
seriously  willed  their  salvation ;  that  the  price  of  redemption  was  acta- 
ally  paid  for  all,  and  sincerely  intended  for  all,  and  that  the  aggraTated 
misery  of  those  who  perish  was  not  in  itself  designed,  but  follows  by  acci- 
dent through  the  fault  of  man  (he  is  speaking  in  the  dialect  of  a  morai 
gove^mment)  ;  that  had  not  such  a  conditional  salvation  been  provided 
for  all,  the  offer  and  promise  would  not  have  been  founded  in  tnith,  nor 
the  command  reasonable ;  that  to  make  out  all  this,  it  was  not  neeessaiy 
that  faith  should  have  been  procured  for  all,  for  this  men  are  bound  by  a 
divine  command  to  exercise  themselves,  and  if  they  cannot  it  is  their 
own  fault;  that  therefore  election  and  reprobation  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  universality  of  the  atonement ;  and  that  the  unqualified  asser- 
tion that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  is  one  of  those  propositions  which 
contravene  the  most  known  and  obvious  principles. 

But  there  are  two  things  which  the  S3rnod  assert  with  a  general  Toioe» 
(1)  That  those  texts  which  declare  that  Christ  died  for  all,  ^  are  ocnn- 
monly  and  not  improperly  understood  "  in  a  literal  sense.  Some  of  the 
middle  men,  and  even  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  a  limited  atone- 
ment, distinctly  support  this  construction  of  the  texts.  The  delegate! 
from  Hesse  say,  "  About  the  first  proposition  [viz.,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  each  of  mankind],  we  would  not 
contend  with  any  man;  since  the  sacred  writings  expressly  say  that 
Christ  died  for  all  (but  never  for  each),  and  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  The  delegates  from  the  synod  of  Gelders  say, 
"  What  i3  here  asserted  (that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that  none  but  be- 
lievers are  actually  made  partakers  of  remission),  if  it  is  spoken  of  adults, 
we  believe  it  with  the  whole  heart :  for  the  Scripture  inculcates  this  so 
often,  and  in  such  express  terms,  that  no  one,  unless  he  is  manifestly  im- 
pious, can  deny  or  call  it  in  question."  The  delegates  from  Friesland, 
complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  the  remonstrants,  say,  "  They  are  not 
ignorant,  moreover,  that  this  distinction  has  been  used  in  a  sound  sense 
by  very  many  of  the  orthodox,  that  Christ  died  for  all  and  each  in  respect 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ransom,  but  for  the  elect  and  believers  in  regard 
to  its  efficacy." 

(2)  That  the  atonement  was  sufficient  for  all.  This  they  understood 
to  be  the  real  meaning  of  those  texts  which  speak  of  a  universal  expia- 
tion. Now  every  thing  depends  on  ascertaining  what  the  synod  meant 
by  this  sufficiency.  Was  it  merely  a  sufficiency  of  the  Victim,  which 
would  have  been  enough  had  he  been  offered  for  all,  or  a  sufficiency  of 
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aetaal  atonement  ?  Was  it  such  a  snffidencj  as  ooold  have  been  enongh, 
or  such  as  really  was  enough  ?  Was  it  such  a  sufficiency  as  still  left  a 
natnral  impossibility  in  the  way  of  the  pardon  of  the  non-elect  eren  should 
they  believe,  or  a  sufficiency  (even  as  foreknowledge  and  the  purpose  of 
atonement  then  stood)  which  placed  remission  completely  within  th^ 
reach  as  moral  agents,  and  made  it  possible  and  certain  that  they  would 
be  pardoned  if  they  would  believe?  The  synod  shall  decide.  They 
affirm  with  one  voice,  ^  that  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  ransom  and  merit, 
Christ  died  and  willed  to  die  /or  all  and  each."  <<The  death  of  Oirist, 
in  point  of  its  amplitude  and  power,  is  a  remedy  in  the  highest  degree 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men  and  every  man ;  nor  to  actual 
reconciliation  is  any  thing  wanting  to  all  and  each  who  receive  it  by  fiuth.'* 
It  ^  is  the  only  and  most  perfect  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  infi- 
nite value  and  worth,  abundantly  sufficient  to  atone  fi>r  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."*  Or,  as  the  same  idea  is  amplified  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, ^This  is  the  will  and  intention  of  God  from  eternity,  that  th^ 
death  of  Christ  should  be  sufficient  for  all  in  such  a  sense  and  degree, 
that  God  can  require  no  other  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
men  but  that  one  alone,  —  and  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  any  other 
merit  for  men :"  so  that  none  perish  '^for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ.'' 
The  del^ates  from  Hesse  say,  "  His  passion  and  death  were  necessarily 
of  infinite  value,  insomuch  that  all  and  .each  of  mankind,  provided  only 
they  cleave  to  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  will,  through  or  on  account  of 
his  passion  and  death,  be  received  into  the  grace  and  favor  of  Grod.** 
They  add,  ^It  was  the  counsel  and  decree  of  God  the  Father,  that 
Christ  by  his  passion  and  death  should  pay  such  a  ransom.  —  Nor  was 
it  ever  denied  by  the  doctors  of  the  reformed  church."  The  dele* 
gates  iram  the  Wetteraw  say,  ^  Christ  is  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  so  £Bir  as  relates  to  the  worth  and  sufficiency  of  his  ransom/* 
The  end  of  this  sufficiency  in  itself  considered,  say  they,  is,  ^  that  God 
may  testify  that  he  is  not  delighted  with  the  perdition  of  men,  seeing  he 
gave  lus  only  begotten  Son,  that  every  one  who  believes  in  him  may  not 
perish  but  have  eternal  life."  The  Dutoh  professors  give  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  sufficiency  (which  they  call  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  ^  sat- 
isfiibetion  "  ),  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  Sacred  Persons  concerning  it  The 
sufficiency  is  defined  in  the  same  manner  by  the  delegates  from  the  synod 
of  Gelders,  and  by  those  fixnn  the  synod  of  Groningen  and  Omlaads,  and 
by  those  from  the  synod  of  the  French  Netherhinds,  and  by  those  fiom 
Frieshnd.    The  latter  affirm  that  the  sufficiency,  as  thus  defined,  '^hsB 
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hitherto  been  oonstantlj  and  firmly  held  and  taaghi  in  all  the  Dvftoh 
churches,  without  a  dissenting  ▼oice*'* 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  of  the  6ufficien<7'  of  the  atonement 
by  the  Calyinistic  world  one  century  afler  the  commencement  of  the 
Beformation,  and,  if  we  can  trust  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  BeTecal 
bodies  of  delegates,  by  the  reformed  church  from  the  beginning,  and  bj 
the  better  and  larger  part  of  the  schoolmen  and  fathers.  According  to 
all  these,  it  was  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Sacred  Persons  (to  express  the 
divine  benevolence  towards  those  who  perish),  that  the  death  of  Christ 
should  possess  such  a  sufficiency  as  to  render  it  an  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  and  give  it  such  an  influence  as  to  make  the  pardon 
of  all  and  each  possible  and  certain,  if  they  would  believe ;  that  on  this 
account  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  for  all,  and  that  this  may  be  consid- 
ered the  meaning  of  those  texts  which  speak  of  a  universal  atonement, 
^ow  this  is  enough.  Such  a  sufficiency,  I  fully  acknowledge,  is  compe- 
tent to  support  the  sincerity  of  the  offer  and  promise,  and  the  justice  of 
the  command  and  punishment ;  and,  I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  it  consti- 
tutes a  complete  and  designed  atonement  for  all  men  as  moral  agents. 

But  this  is  a  very  different  representation  from  that  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  pearl.  The  points  of  contrast  between  the  two  theories  are 
strongly  marked. 

(1)  The  synod  say  that  Christ  died  and  willed  to  die  for  all  in  respect 
to  the  sufficiency  of  his  ransom ;  but  the  pearl  was  in  no  sense  paid  for 
all,  and  nothing  in  the  transaction  would  justify  the  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression. When  the  synod  affirmed  that  the  universal  terms  found  in  * 
the  Bible  might  be  applied  literally,  that  Christ  might  truly  be  called  a 
propitiation  *'  for  the  sins  of  the  whc^e  world,"  they  could  not  have  had 
such  an  image  in  their  mind  as  that  of  a  pearl  paid  expressly  for  a  part, 
and  expressly  not  paid  for  the  r^t 

(2)  It  appeared  to  be  the  general  voice  of  the  synod,  and  was  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  several  bodies  of  delegates,  that  this  sufficiency  of  the 
death  of  Christ  did  express,  and  was  intended  to  express,  the  divine  be- 
nevolence towards  all.  But  the  payment  of  the  pearl  exclusively  for  the 
hundred  expressed  no  love  for  the  nine  hundred  who  were  excluded; 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  connected  with  this  representation,  that  the 
atonement  was  no  indication  of  benevolence  to  the  non-elect. 

(3)  The  sufficiency  maintained  by  the  synod  is  not  that  which  would 
have  been  a  provision  for  the  pardon  of  the  non-elect  had  their  ftdth 
been  foreseen,  but  is  a  provision  which  they  may  now  enjoy.  It  is  a 
sufficiency  wholly  independent  of  foreknowledge.  It  is  a  sufficiency 
which  is  ready  for  them  even  while  they  are  known  to  be  non-elect. 
The  delegates  from  the  Wetteraw  say,  ^  The  reprobate  are  bound  to  be- 
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lieve  this,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  of  so  great  worth  that  it  is  able  to 
profit  them  also ;  and  it  would  indeed  profit  them^  if  they  would  believe.** 
*^  The  suffidencj  and  magnitude  of  the  ransom  of  Christ,  as  relates  to 
the  reprobate,  has  a  double  end."  Matthias  Martinius  says,  ^  Nor  here 
will  it  be  enough  to  assert  such  a  sufficiency  of  redemption  as  could  be 
^enough ;  but  it  is  altogether  such  as  is  enough,  and  such  as  God  and 
Christ  have  considered  enough*  For  otherwise  the  gospel  command 
and  promise  are  destroyed."  Henry  Iselburg  says,  ^No  one  of  the 
reprobate  can  be  condemned  and  perish  for  want  o^  the  death  of  Christ, 
or  because  there  was  not  in  him  a  sufficient  remedy  against  destructionJ* 
The  delegates  from  the  sjmod  of  Groningen  and  Omlands  say,  ^  No  one 
of  the  reprobate  perishes  for  want  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  through  its 
insufficiency."  It  was  plainly  the  opinion  of  them  all,  that  the  sufficiency 
changed  the  relations  of  the  reprobate  themselves.  But  the  relations  of 
the  nine  hundred  could  not  be  affected  by  the  value  of  the  pearl,  and 
nothing  but  an  imposition  upon  their  ignorance  could  lead  them  to  im- 
agine such  a  change. 

(4)  The  sufficiency  maintained  by  the  synod  is  such  that  the  ransom 
of  Christ  '^  wants  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  meriting,  acquiring 
and  obtaining  [a  conditional]  reconciliation  with  Grod  and  remission  of 
sins  for  all  men  and  every  man."  It  is  such  that  '^  God  can  require  no 
other  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men  but  that  one  alone,"  and 
such  that  there  is  ^^  no  need  of  any  other  merit  for  men."  But  can  all 
this  be  said  of  the  pearl  ?  Should  the  nine  hundred  accept  the  offer, 
would  their  retainer  be  bound  by  the  ransom  to  discharge  them  ?  What 
has  bound  him  ?  The  ransom  was  not  paid  for  them ;  nor  has  he  promised 
to  accept  it  in  their  behal£  Its  value  cannot  bincl  him,  for  the  whole  was 
given  for  the  hundred.  He  certainly  would  have  a  right  to  demand,  and 
would  demand,  another  ransom.  If  you  say  he  has  promised  to  accept 
it  for  the  nine  hundred  in  case  they  will  come  out,  then  the  ground  is 
changed  and  the  dispute  is  ended.  For  then  there  is  a  ransom  publicly 
accepted  for  them  as  capable  agents.    And  this  is  all  we  ask. 

(5)  The  sufficiency  which  the  synod  supported  is  such  as  places  re- 
mission within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  hears  the  gospel,  and  leaves 
nothing  in  the  way  but  a  wicked  heart  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  pearL 
It  had  no  influence  on  the  nine  hundred  at  all,  except  what  existed  in  their 
own  imaginations.  It  did  not  bring  deliverance  within  their  reach,  only  in 
a  delusive  appearance.  It  left  their  escape  still  as  much  a  natural  impos> 
sibility  as  ever.  And  yet  the  same  respectable  writer  that  makes  this 
representation  says  to  a  non-elect  man,  **  It  is  still  true,  if  you  believe 
you  shall  be  saved.  If  yon  believe  there  is  atonement  for  you."  He 
had  lately  said,  ^The  death  of  Christ  must  expiate  our  sins  before  any 
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way  can  be  opened  '^  for  pardon.  That  non-elect  man  had  been  told  that 
Christ  did  not  expiate  his  sins ;  and  now  he  is  assured  that  there  is  an 
atonement  ready  for  him,  if  he  will  receive  it  This  certainly  is  what  the 
words  import  (and  what  the  preaching  of  the  same  class  of  men  contin- 
ually imports),  but  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  His  mean- 
ing was,  all  who  in  fact  believe  will  find  an  atonement.  But  he  ought 
not  to  have  said  to  a  moral  agent  whose  faith  was  naturally  possible,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  such  in  the  very  fbrm  of  the  address,  and  for  whom 
he  knew  no  expiation  had  been  made  (for  the  man  is  addressed  as  non- 
elect),  "  If  you  believe  there  is  atonement  for  you."  If  I  say  to  a  man 
firom  the  roof  of  my  house,  leap  up  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  a  kingdom, 
I  only  trifle  with  him ;  we  understand  each  other.  But  if  because  I 
know  a  man  is  effectually  induced  to  go  another  way,  I  say  to  him,  if 
you  will  come  into  my  house  (an  action  which  is  possible),  you  will  find 
a  feast  prepared  for  you,  when  no  feast  is  provided,  I  deceive  him,  and 
utter  a  falsehood.  It  would  have  been  false  if  the  herald  had  told  the 
nine  hundred,  you  may  come  out  if  you  please. 

On  the  whole,  the  sufficiency  set  forth  by  the  synod  was  not  like  the 
value  of  a  costly  pearl  expressly  not  paid  for  a  part  of  the  prisoners,  but 
the  sufficiency  of  a  ransom  in  such  a  sense  offered  for  all  as  purposely 
and  expressly  to  secure  pardon  to  them  in  case  they  would  believe. 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  synod  (and  I  think  I  certainly  do  if  they 
are  consistent  with  themselves),  they  differed  from  us  in  nothing  but  in 
identifying  the  atonement  with  the  higher  ransom.  Their  question  was 
about  the  united  influence  of  Christ's  expiation  and  merit,  which  they 
contemplated  under  the  name  of  his  meritorious  death ;  and  the  shi^ 
of  their  question  was,  for  whom  did  he  die  ?  meaning,  whose  salvation 
did  he  intend  to  merit  and  receive  as  his  reward?  And  this  carried 
them  to  the  secret  purpose  of  the  divine  mind,  and  the  private  covenant 
between  the  Sacred  Persons,  respecting  the  application  of  the  atone- 
ment And  when  they  had  fastened  their  eye  there,  they  overlooked 
the  public  explanation  in  which  we  find  the  express  purpose,  together 
with  all  the  influence  which  that  explanation  had  to  render  the  death  of 
Christ  a  complete  atonement  for  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents.  And 
then  they  had  no  way  to  account  for  the  influence  of  the  atonement 
upon  all  but  to  ascribe  it  to  its  sufficiency.  But  that  sufficiency,  as  they 
explained  it,  really  constituted  aU  that  we  mean  by  a  general  atonement 
In  short,  had  the  s3mod  distinguished  as  we  do  between  expiation  and 
merity  they  would  have  had  no  dispute  with  us  even  in  words. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TE0TIMO2ffT  OF  CALYXK,  WATTS,  AKD  OTHERS. 

Doctor  Watts  says  of  Calvin,  *^  that  some  of  the  most  rigid  and 
narrow  limitations  of  grace  to  men  are  found  chiefly  in  his  InstitationSy 
which  were  written  in  his  jouth ;  but  his  Comments  on  Scripture  were 
the  labors  of  his  riper  jears  and  maturer  judgment."*  With  this 
remark  he  introduces  the  following  Comments  of  that  distinguished 
reformer. 

Matt  26 :  28.  ['<  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."]  ^  Under  the  name  of  many 
he  denotes,  not  a  part  of  the  world  only,  but  the  whole  human  race." 

1  Cor.  8:11,  12.  [^^  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother 
perish  for  whom  Christ  died."]  ^  If  the  soul  of  every  weak  person  was 
the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  that  for  the  sake  of  a  little  meat 
plunges  his  brother  again  into  death  who  was  redeemed  by  Christ| 
shows  at  how  mean  a  rate  he  esteems  the  blood  of  Christ." 

1  John  2  :  2.  ['^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oars 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."]  ^  Here  a  question  is 
raised,  how  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  are  atoned  for. — Some  have 
said  —  that  Christ  suffered  for  the  whole  world  sufficiently,  but  for  the 
elect  alone  efficaciously.  This  is  the  comm<m  solution  of  the  schools; 
and  though  I  confess  this  is  a  truth,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  agrees  to  this 
place." 

2  Pet.  2:1.  ["  There  shall  be  fiUse  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  brii)g  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bomght 
them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swifl  destruction."]  "  Though  Christ 
is  denied  in  various  ways,  yet  in  my  opinion  Peter  means  the  same 
thing  here  that  Jude  expresses,  namely,  that  the  grace  of  Gk)d  is  turned 
into  lasciviousness.  For  Christ  has  redeemed  us,  that  he  might  have  a 
people  free  from  the  defilements  of  the  world,  and  devoted  to  holiness 
and  innocence.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shake  off  the  yoke  and  throw 
themselves  into  aU  licentiousness,  are  justly  said  to  deny  Christ,  by 
whom  they  were  redeemed." 

Jude  4.  ["  Turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and 
denying  the  only  Lord  Grod,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."]  "  He  means 
that  Christ  is  really  denied  when  those  who  were  redeemed  by  his  blood 

*  Wstts's  Worki,  Vol.  VL  p.  287,  Note. 
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again  enslaTe  themselves  to  the  devil,  and,  as  &r  as  in  them  lies,  make 
that  incomparable  price  vain  and  ineffectoaL"  * 

This  is  decisive  as  relates  to  Calvin  ;  and  shows  that  in  his  maturer 
jears  his  opinion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  schoolmen  and  fathers 
before  him,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  Calvinistic  world  a  oentoiy 
after. 

The  'seraphic  Watts  wrote  a  treatise  on  purpose  to  support  the  very 
sentiments  contained  in  these  sheets.  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  a 
syllabus  of  his  argument  in  his  own  words. 

I.  <<  It  is  very  hard  to  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  the  blessed  God  or 
his  Son  in  their  universal  offers  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  their  sending 
ministers  with  such  messages  and  invitations  to  accept  of  mercy,  if  there 
be  not  such  a  conditional  pardon  and  salvation  provided  for  theuL — It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  great  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  sincere  and 
faithful  in  all  his  dealings,  should  call  upon  dying  men  to  trust  in  a 
Saviour  for  eternal  life,  when  this  Saviour  has  not  eternal  life  intrusted 
with  him  to  give  them  if  they  do  repent  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
great  Governor  of  the  world  should  be  sincere  in  inviting  and  requiring 
sinners  who  are  on  the  brink  of  hell  to  rest  themselves  on  an  empty 
word  of  invitation,  a  mere  shadow  and  appearance  of  support,  if  there  be 
nothing  real  to  bear  them  up  from  those  deeps  of  destruction,  nothing 
but  mere  words  and  empty  invitations.  Can  we  think  that  the  righteous 
and  holy  God  would  encourage  his  ministers  to  call  them  to  lean  and 
rest  the  weight  of  their  immortal  concerns  and  happiness  upon  a  gospel, 
a  covenant  of  grace,  a  Mediator,  and  his  merit  and  righteousness,  etc, 
all  of  which  are  a  mere  nothing  with  regard  to  them,  a  heap  of  empty 
names,  an  unsupporting  void  which  cannot  uphold  them  ?  —  I  think  we 
must  cancel  all  these  Scriptures,  and  deny  all  offers  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion made  to  sinners  in  general,  if  Christ  procured  and  provided  nothing 
for  them. 

II.  It  is  very  hard  to  defend  the  sincerity  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in 
awakening  the  consciences  of  these  persons  sometimes  who  are  not  elect- 
ed, and  stirring  them  up  to  think  of  receiving  the  salvation  of  Christ  upon 
the  terms  of  the  gospel,  if  there  be  no  such  salvation  conditionaUy  pro- 
vided for  them  to  receive.  — 

III.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  vindicate  the  equity  of  God  as  the  Judge 
of  all  men,  in  condemning  unbelievers,  and  punishing  them  eternally  for 
not  accepting  the  offers  of  pardon,  if  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  condi- 
tional pardon  provided  for  them ;  and  for  not  resting  upon  the  merit  of 
Christ  and  receiving  his   salvation,  when   there  was  no  such   merit 

♦  Watts's  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  287,  288. 
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f^pointed  for  them  to  rest  upon,  nor  any  such  8alvatk)n  for  them  to 
receive.  —  Can  we  think  that  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  will  merely 
send  words  of  grace  and  salvation  amongst  them,  on  purpose  to  make  his 
creatures  so  much  the  more  miserable,  when  there  is  no  real  grace  or 
salvation  contained  in  those  words? — 

IV.  It  is  very  hard  to  suppose  that  when  the  Word  of  Grod,  by  the 
general  commands,  promises,  threatenings,  given  to  all  men  whatsoever, 
and  often  repeated  therein,  represents  mankind  as  in  a  state  of  probation, 
and  in  the  way  towards  eternal  rewards  or  eternal  punishments,  accord- 
ing to  their  behavior  in  this  life ;  I  say,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  all  thb 
should  be  no  real  and  just  representation,  but  a  mere  amusement  — 

y.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  easy  way  to  answer  several  of  those 
texts  of  Scripture  which  represent  Grod  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  &c  — 
Nor  can  I  ^ee  any  reason  why  the  strictest  Calvinist  should  be  angry  that 
the  all-sufficient  merit  of  Christ  should  overflow  so  far  in  its  influence  as 
to  provide  conditional  salvation  for  all  mankind,  since  the  elect  of  Grod 
have  that  certain  and  absolute  salvation  which  they  contend  for  secured 
to  them  by  the  same  merit  — • 

YI.  That  all  mankind  have  some  conditional  salvation  provided  for 
them,  and  some  real  grace  and  pardon  offered  them  by  a  new  covenant, 
appears  from  this,  that  all  men,  both  wicked  and  righteous,  or  just  and 
unjust,  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  to  give  an  account  of  things  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  to  receive  rewards  or  punishments 
in  their  body  as  well  as  in  their  souls,  according  to  their  improvement  or 
misimprovement  of  the  dispensations  under  which  they  have  lived.  — • 
Now  surely  this  resurrection  of  all  mankind  must  be  built  upon  the  foot 
of  a  new  covenant  given  or  offered  to  all  mankind,  since  the  old  covenant 
of  innocency,  or  the  law  of  works,  appoints  eternal  life  without  dying  for 
the  obedient,  and  death  without  a  resurrection  for  the  disobedient-— 
There  was,  therefore,  doubtless,  a  general  proclamation  of  pardon  and  sal- 
vation to  all  mankind  —  contained  in  the  first  promise,  or  the  gospel  that 
was  preached  to  Adam,  the  first  father  of  mankind :  —  and  this  was  again 
preached  to  all  the  world  by  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind:  — 
otherwise,  I  think,  the  resurrection  would  not  reach  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  world.  Let  it  be  considered  also  that  this  very  resurrec- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  sinful  mankind  brings  with  it  an  additional  penalty 
and  misery  beyond  what  the  law  of  innocency  threatened.  —  Now  this 
cannot,  with  such  evident  justice,  be  inflicted  upon  the  non-elect,  if  they 
are  under  no  other  covenant  but  that  of  innocency.  —  For  since  the  broken . 
law  or  covenant  of  works  leaves  the  body  under  the  power  of  death  for 
ever,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  chief  Minister  of 
his  Father's  grace,  would  provide  a  resurrection  of  the  body  for  the  break- 
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en  of  that  original  kw,  merely  to  put  them  to  seyerer  pmrifthmentB  and 
more  intense  torments  than  that  broken  kw  threatened,  if  there  were  not 
some  advantage  in  the  nature  of  things  derived  to  them  fiom  his  media- 
tion to  baknce  it  —  He  will  never  give  them  reason  to  N^^pk^FF  that 
with  regard  to  them  he  came  not  to  be  a  Mediator  or.Savioar»  bat  merelf 
to  add  to  their  misery  by  a  resurrection  to  eternal  pain,  without  any 
equivalent  of  hope ;  or  that  he  came  to  expose  them  to  doable  ^*i^*^fttiim 
for  refusing  his  grace,  when  he  had  none  for  them  to  accept — ^  God  sent 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  worid 
through  him  might  be  saved.'  — 

The  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the  most  severe  and  absolute  sense  of 
ity  stands  in  such  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  our  notions  of  kindness  and 
love  to  others,  in  which  the  blessed  God  is  set  forth  as  our  example,  that 
our  reason  cannot  tell  how  to  receive  it.  —  When,  therefore,  I  hear  men 
talk  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  with  a  special  gust  and  relish,  as  a 
fiivorite  article,  I  cannot  but  suspect  their  good  temper,  and  question 
whether  they  love  their  neighbor  as  they  do  themselves.  — 

I  would  ask  leave  also  in  this  pkcc  to  inquire,  what  great  advantages 
can  be  derived  to  reli^on  or  Christianity  by  endeavoring  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  take  away  all  manner  of  h<^>e8  and 
prayers  and  endeavors  from  the  non-elect  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of  election 
of  persons  obtain  any  further  confirmation  by  it  ?  No,  by  no  means. 
Their  salvation  is-  secured,  whatsoever  becomes  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
whether  they  have  any  hopes  or  no.  —  Are  the  elect  any  way  discour- 
aged by  [such  a  general  provision]  ?  Not  in  the  least  But  many  per- 
sons who  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  are  seeking  after  Christ  for 
-salvation,  by  this  narrow  doctrine  may  be  terribly  discouraged  from  re- 
ceiving his  offers  of  grace,  when  they  are  taught  to  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  grace  provided  for  them,  or  whether  Jesus  be  appointed  to  act  as 
their  Saviour.  It  may  be  the  means  to  drive  some  persons  to  despair, 
when  they  hear  that  unless  they  arc  elected  they  may  seek  after  salva- 
tion by  Christ  in  vain.  —  And  it  may  tempt  them  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  seek  to  pry  into  the  counsels  of  God,  and  inquire  after  what  they 
can  never  know,  that  is,  their  election  of  God,  before  they  dare  trust  in 
grace  or  submit  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  — 

Objection  I. — But  may  it  not  be  said  here,  if  there  be  only  an  outward 
8a£Biciency  of  salvation  provided  for  the  non^Iect,  by  a  conditional  par- 
don procured  tlirough  the  death  of  Christ, — but  no  inward  sufficiency  of 
grace  provided,  —  the  event  will  be  infallibly  and  necessarily  the  same,— 
since  they  of  themselves  —  cannot  believe,  for  by  the  fall  all  men — be- 
came —  dead  in  sin  ? 

Answer,  —  The  final  event  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  under  a 
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natural  impossibilitj,  or  utter  natural  impotence.  — •  Tet  we  must  saj  still 
that  sinners  are  not  under  such  a  real  natural  impossibility  of  repenting 
and  believing  as  though  they  were  naturallj  blind  or  dead.  •—  It  is  plain 
that  these  natural  faculties,  powers,  or  capacities  are  not  lost  by  the  fall ; 
fbr  if  they  were,  there  would  be  no  manner  of  need  or  use  of  any  moral 
means  or  motives,  such  as  commands,  threatenings,  promises,  exhortations. 
These  would  all  be  impertinent  and  absurd,  for  they  could  have  no  more 
influence  on  sinners  than  if  we  command  or  exhort  a  blind  person  to  see, 
or  a  dead  body  to  rise  or  move.  —  All  the  other  impotence  and  inability 
therefore  in  sinners  to  repent  or  believe,  properly  speaking,  is  but  moral.  •— 
I  grant  this  inability  —  has  been  sometimes  called  by  our  divines  a  natu- 
ral impotence,  because  it  arises  from  the  original  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture. —  But  this  spring  of  it  is  much  better  signified  —  by  the  name  of 
native  impotence,  to  show  that  it  comes  from  our  birth ;  and  the  quality 
of  this  impotence  is  best  called  moral,  being  seated  chiefly  in  the  will  and 
affections,  and  not  in  any  want  of  natural  powers  or  faculties  to  perform 
what  Grod  requires.  —  Even  in  things  of  common  life  the  cannot  some- 
times signifies  nothing  but  the  will  not.  Luke  11:7;  ^  Trouble  me  not, 
my  door  is  shut,  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise  to  give 
thee ; '  that  is,  I  will  not  —  They  have  natural  powers  or  faculties  in 
them,  which  if  well  tried  might  overcome  their  native  propensity  to  vice, 
though  they  never  will  do  it*  —  Let  this,  then,  be  constxmtly  maintained  ^ 
there  is  a  natural  inward  sufficiency  of  powers  and  faculties  givea  to  ev-^ 
ery  sinner  to  hearken  to  the  calls  —  of — the  gospel,  though  they  Ke 
under  a  moral  impotence ;  and  there  is  an  outward  sufficiency  of  provision 
of  pardon  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  every  one  who  repents,  and  accepts, 
the  gospel.-— And  thus  much  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  sincerity  of 
God  in  his  universal  offers  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,,  and  his  pres- 
ent commands  to  all  men  to  repent  and  trust  in  his  mercy,  as  well  as  to 
vindicate  his  equity  in  the  last  great  day,  when  the  impenitent  and  un- 
believers shall  be  condemned.  Their  death  lies  at  their  own  doors.  -^ 
I  think  this  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  power  and  impotence  will 
reconcile  all  the  various  expressions  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  both,  to 
one  another  as  well  as  to  the  reason  of  things^  which  can  hardly  be^ 
reconciled  any  other  way. 
Objection  IL  —  Since  the  great  God — fbreknaws  they  will  never- ao* 

*  To  thow  that  this  distinction  of  natnnd  and  moral  inability  is  not  new,  I  wOL 
present  llie  IbU^win^  quotation  fit>m  Bnrkitt  nndor  Matt.  13:  58,  and  liark  6:5. 
"  IHe  could  then  do  no  mighty  woik.]"  "  Christ  was  miable  because  they  were  un- 
willing :  his  impotencj  was  occasioned  by  their  infidelitj :  he  did  not  because  he  would 
not."  «'  Christ  had  a  natand  abilitj  to  do  mighty  workB  there,  but  no  moral  abflily.  — » 
He  could  not  beeaaw  he  would  not." 
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oept  the  salTation  of  Christy — does  not  this  fature  oertainty  of  the  event 
laj  an  effectual  bar  against  their  believing?— We  inquire  also  fur- 
ther, can  his  offers  of  grace  be  sincere  to  persons  whom  he  foresees  will 
certainly  reject  it  ? 

Answer  I.  —  The  mere  foreknowledge  of  any  eventy  without  anj  real 
influence  from  the  power  that  knows,  does  not  make  the  event  necessary. 

Answer  II. — The  gospel  is  never  sent — to  any  people — when  God 
foresees  there  are  none  at  aU  that  will  accept  of  it  Now  in  the  way  of 
Grod's  government  of  this  world,  he  deab  with  mankind  as  a  number  of 
free  and  moral  agents.  —  God's  secret  foreknowledge  of  those  who  will  not 
accept  it  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent — the  general 
offers  of  his  grace  to  them,  because  the  design  of  his  government  is  to 
treat  mankind  as  reasonable  and  moral  agents* 

Answer  III.  —  There  may  be  valuable  and  unknown  ends  —  attained 
by  his  sincere  forbidding  sin  to  creatures  whom  he  knows  resolved  to 
practise  it.  —  The  wisdom,  holiness,  and  dignity  of  his  government  must 
be  maintained  in  all  the  just  appearances  of  it,  though  sinners  will  rebel 
against  it ;  for  the  honor  of  divine  government,  in  the  authority,  wisdom, 
and  holiness  of  it,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  ten 
thousand  of  his  creatures. 

Answer  IV.  —  Whether  or  no  we  can  guess  at  any  of  the  reasons  of 
Grod's  government  or  conduct  in  this  thing,  yet  the  matter  of  fact  is  cer- 
tain and  beyond  all  dispute."  ♦ 

To  this  powerful  testimony  of  the  ethereal  Watts,  I  might  add  the 
judgment  of  most  of  our  standard  English  Annotators.  The  following 
specimens  are  selected :  — 

Pools  Contmuaiors.  Heb.  2 :  9.  ["  That  he  by  the  grace  of  God 
should  taste  death  for  every  man."]  ^^  To  render  sin  remissible  to  all 
persons,  and  then  salvable,  God  punishing  man's  sin  in  him,  and  laying 
on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all  (Isa.  53 :  4-6.  1  John  2:2);  and  so  God 
became  propitious  and  plausible  to  all ;  and  if  we  are  not  saved  by  it,  it 
is  because  they  do  not  repent,  and  believe  in  him.  (2  Cor.  5 :  19-21)." 

BurkitL  1  John  2  :  2.  ['^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."]  "  Christ  our 
Advocate  became  a  propitiation  for  us,  and  for  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, for  all  that  lived  before  us  or  shall  live  after  us.  —  There  is  a  vir- 
tual sufficiency  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  all  persons,  and  an  actual 
efficacy  as  to  all  believers.  —  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  suffering  death 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  did  by  that  one  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered,  make  a  full,  p<;rfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satbfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

•  WatU'8  Works,  Vol.  VL  p.  S8S-296. 
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Henry.  1  Tim.  2 :  1-8.  [^  I  exhort  therefore  that  first  of  all  suppli- 
cations —  be  made  for  all  men :  —  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  haye  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
dom for  all."]  ^  One  reason  why  all  men  are  to  be  prayed  for  is,  be- 
cause there  is  one  Grod,  and  that  Grod  bears  a  good  will  to  all  mankind. 
This  one  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  is,  he  desires  not  the 
death  and  destruction  of  any  (Ezek.  33 :  11),  but  the  welfare  and  salva- 
tion of  all ; — and  none  perish  but  it  is  their  own  fault.  (Matt  23 :  37.)  — 
There  is  one  Mediator,  and  that  Mediator  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all. 
As  the  mercy  of  Grod  extends  itself  to  all  his  wori^s,  so  the  mediation  of 
Christ  extends  itself  thus  far  to  all  the  children  of  men,  that  he  paid  a 
price  sufficient  for  all  mankind.  He  brought  mankind  to  stand  upon 
new  terms  with  Grod,  so  as  that  they  are  not  now  under  the  law  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  —  but  under  crace.  —  He  gave  himself —  a  ransom 
for  all,  so  that  all  mankind  are  put  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of 
devils.  He  died  to  work  out  a  common  salvation.  —  God  hath  a  good 
¥rill  to  the  salvation  of  all ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  a  will  in 
God  to  save  them,  as  it  is  a  want  of  will  in  themselves  to  be  saved  in 
Grod's  way.  Here  our  blessed  Saviour  charges  the  fault :  *  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  mie  that  ye  might  have  life.'  (John  5 :  40.)"  Under  2  Pet. 
2:1,  the  same  commentator  says,  ^  He  —  paid  a  price  sufficient  to  re- 
deem as  many  worlds  of  sinners  as  there  are  sinners  in  the  world." 

Doddridge.  The  same  passage.  ^Who  indeed  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  —  I  must 
confess  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  that  interpretation  which  ex- 
plains all  men  here  merely  as  signifying  some  of  all  sorts  and  ranks  of 
men  ;  since  I  fear  it  might  also  be  said,  on  the  principles  of  those  who 
are  fondest  of  this  gloss,  that  he  also  wills  all  men  to  be  condemned.  — 
The  meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  Grod  lias  made  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  gen- 
eral declaration  of  his  will,  that  all  who  know  the  truth  themselves  should 
publish  it  to  all  around  them.  —  And  one  Mediator  between  Grod  and 
men,  even  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  not  undertaken  to  plead  for 
this  or  that  nation  or  party  of  men  alone,  but  whose  kind  office  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  where  he  now  dwells,  extends  in  some  degree  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  who  refuses  not  the  blessings  he  has  procured  to 
any  that  with  sincerity  and  humility  cast  themselves  upon  him." 

Scott  The  same  passage.  ^  It  seems  improper  to  say  —  that  ^  all 
men '  signifies  '  some  of  all  sorts.'  -—  This  provision  and  appointment  has 
been  made  and  revealed  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  human  race,-— 
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that  all  who  will  may  oome  in  this  waj  to  the  inercj««eat  of  a  pardooing 
God.  —  This  Mediator  therefore  gave  himself  ^  a  nuisom  for  all,'  as  *  the 
Lamh  of  God  who  taketh  awaj  the  sins  of  the  world;'  that  bj  the  all- 
soffident  atonement  of  his  death  upon  the  erosa,  and  the  redemption 
there  made,  a  foundation  might  be  laid  for  the  hopes  of  sinners  all  over 
the  earth,  and  that  all  who  believe  might  aetually  be  sared  bjr  it  — 
There  are  but  few  of  those  that  limit  such  expressions  to  *  some  of  all 
sorts,'  who  do  not  allow  the  all-sufficiencj  of  Christ's  atonement,  and 
admit  that  all  men  should  be  called  on  to  belieye  in  him,  and  that  all 
who  do  believe  will  be  saved  bj  him."  Under  John  1 :  29,  the  same 
ccmimcntator  says,  ^  On  Uus  ground  any  man  may  oome  to  the  throne  of 
grace  fur  all  the  blessings  of  salvation ;  nor  does  he  want  any  other  plea 
than  that  ^  Christ  has  died,  yea  rather  is  risen  again,  and  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.'  —  Tliis  general  proposal  and  declaration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  common  benefit  to  all  throughout  the  whole  world 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  par- 
ticular purpose  of  God  in  making  ^  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power.' " 

The  sentiment  contained  in  these  quotations,  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
has  all  along  been  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  divines,  not 
only  in  the  establishment  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt),  but  among 
the  Dissenters,  the  Baxters,  the  Wattses,  the  Doddridges,  and  the  like. 
And  it  is  certainly  at  the  present  day  the  common  belief  in  those  two 
countries  where  the  true  church  is  chiefly  found,  I  mean  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  At  a  moment  when  the  millennium  is  near,  and 
great  light  is  rising  on  the  world,  this  is  found  to  be  the  general  faith  of 
the  purest  branches  of  the  church.  And  if  we  go  abroad  to  Catholic 
regions,  and  even  search  among  all  the  denominations  which  bear  the 
Christian  name,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  belief  almost  universally 
associated  with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ATONEMENT  OFFERED  AND  ACCEPTED  EXPRESSLY  FOB  ALL. 

The  fourth  proposition  in  the  plan  of  the  argument  was,  that  the 
atonement  was  expressly  offered  and  accepted  for  all  as  moral  agents. 

That  the  atonement  was  made  for  all  as  moral  agents,  we  have  the 
plain  evidence  of  our  senses.     We  see  it  applied  to  all  as  moral  agents^ 
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first  in  the  offers  and  promises,  and  then  in  the  command  and  threaten- 
ings,  and  in  the  punishment  of  unbelief.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  the  privilege  was  provided  for  all,  when  we  see  it  actuallj  in 
their  hands. 

The  three  propositions  which  have  already  been  proved,  namely,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  rendered  the  pardon  of  all  consistent  with  the  honor  of 
the  law  in  case  they  should  hear  the  gos^l  and  believe  ;  that  in  virtue 
of  this  general  change  in  the  relations  of  men,  pardon  is  actually  made 
over  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  over  to  moral 
agents  before  they  have  performed  their  part ;  and  that  the  benefit  is  so 
brought  within  their  reach  that  they  can  enjoy  it  by  only  doing  their 
duty,  and  are  bound  to  apply  it  to  themselves  ;  do  together  make  out  the 
truth  complete,  that  an  atonement  is  provided  for  all  as  moral  agents. 
The  single  proposition,  that  the  death  of  Christ  rendered  the  pardon  of 
all  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  if  they  would  believe,  compre- 
hends the  whole.  It  expresses  the  entire  influence  of  the  atonement 
(except  what  relates  to  the  curse  of  abandonment),  and  all  that  any 
Calvinist  on  our  side  ever  asserted.  How  the  atonement  came  to  have 
such  an  influence  upon  all,  is  now  the  only  question  that  remains.  Some 
ascribe  this  to  its  sufficiency,  others  to  the  express  purpose  for  which  it 
was  offered.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  classes.  One  allow  to  that 
sufficiency  all  that  we  mean  by  a  general  atonement :  the  other  repre- 
sent it  by  the  value  of  a  pearl  expressly  not  offered  for  a  part ;  and  to 
give  it  a  greater  bearing  on  non-elect  men  than  devils,  they  resort  to  the 
common  world,  the  common  nature,  and  common  law.  We  take  the 
other  ground,  and  afRrm  that  nothing  could  have  given  the  atonement 
such  an  influence  but  an  express  purpose  bearing  upon  all  men  as  moral 
a^^ents. 

I  may  subject  myself  to  voluntary  sufferings  to  tlie  ago  of  Methuselah, 
without  an  express  object,  and  it  will  never  convince  the  community  that 
the  law  of  the  land  will  be  executed  upon  thieves.  But  let  my  friend 
steal  and  be  bound  to  the  stake :  let  me  at  that  moment  cover  his  body 
with  my  own,  and  take  the  stripes  avowedly  in  his  stead :  and  all  the 
spectators  are  as  much  convinced  that  the  law  will  continue  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  thefl,  as  though  the  offender  himself  had  suffered.  The 
pith  of  the  applicability  lies  in  the  express  purpose.  Look  again  at  the 
case  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  object  of  his  death  was  to  convince 
the  public  that  future  forgers  would  die.  Had  he  suffered  by  his  own 
or  another's  hand  without  giving  out  that  he  died  in  the  room  of  any,  it 
would  have  done  nothing  at  all  towards  producing  this  conviction ;  and 
the  pardon  of  the  criminals,  however  reclaimed,  would  have  ruined  the 
law  as  much  as  though  the  prince  had  not  suffered. 

33* 
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That  express  parpose  which  was  necessaiy  to  give  the  atODement  suA 
a  general  bearing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  ^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  thai 
whosoever  belieyeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For 
God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved."  John  8:  14-17.  Here  is  express 
purpose  enough  to  answer  every  purpose.  There  is  no  longer  anj  need 
to  resort  to  the  unintelligible  notion  of  sufficiency ;  here  is  the  express 
purpose  itself  reaching  to  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents.* 

*  It  is  carious  to  see  to  what  straits,  from  not  attending  to  this  express  purpose 
and  its  proper  influence,  men  are  reduced  in  accounting  for  the  universal  offer.  Dr. 
Gray  of  Baltimore,  with  all  his  talents  and  learning,  has  not  escaped  without  diffi- 
culty in  his  Friend  of  the  Reformation.  Ho  was  too  enlightened  not  to  see  that  the 
offer  and  promise  and  command  are  extended  to  all,  and  that  to  deny  the  impmta- 
bility  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  all  would  lead  to  blasphemous  eonsequences.  He 
therefore  resorts  to  the  idea,  that  the  imputability  docs  not  depend  on  his  representa- 
tive character ;  as  though  he  might  be  the  Saviour  of  those  whom  he  did  in  no  sense 
represent.  Why,  tlicn,  not  of  devils  1  And  how  after  all  docs  Dr.  G.  justify  the 
offer  and  command  ?  Why  thus :  God  requires  of  all  the  righteousness  of  die  law ; 
Christ's  righteousness  is  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  therefore  God  must  require  oU 
to  present  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  thus  establishing  a  legal  identity  between  the 
ri;:hteousne8s  of  Clirist  and  the  personal  righteousness  demanded  of  us,  though  he  had 
ollowcd  that  wc  ore  not  one  with  Christ  or  with  Adam,  except  in  a  figuiativo  sense. 
Besides,  why  was  not  this  reasoning  extended  to  devils  ?  God  requires  of  them  tho 
ri;^htcou8ncs8  of  the  law  (or  their  present  sin  is  not  transgression) :  Christ's  ligliteoos- 
ness  is  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  therefore  be  must  require  devils  to  present  the 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

After  all,  Dr.  G.  is  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  as  it  might  seem.  His  mistake 
arises  solely  from  misapplying  the  term  representation.  He  supposes  Christ  to  have 
represented  men  in  the  secret  covenant,  rather  than  in  the  open  transactions.  And 
yet  he  has  correct  ideas  of  what  took  place  in  that  secret  covenant,  making  it  to  be 
notliing  but  the  }'ielding  of  consent  on  the  one  part,  and  the  gift  of  the  elect  as  a  xe- 
ward  on  the  other.  So  that  he  really  means  no  more  than  that  the  imputability  of 
Christ's  ri;^hteoiisncs8  docs  not  depend  on  men's  having  been  given  him  as  a  reward ; 
and  he  pronounces  the  opposite  sentiment  (namely,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputable  oaly  to  the  elect),  one  of  the  two  great  sophisms  which  have  corrupted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  goes  further,  and  introduces  the  Son  of  God  as 
saying  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  that,  by  an  express  agreement  with  the  Father,  he 
through  his  death  Iios  obtained  a  right  to  assure  tlicm  that  they  shall  bo  saved  by  his 
mediation  if  they  will  believe.  In  that  agreement  with  the  Father,  then,  he  repre- 
sented, or  transacted  for,  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents. 

Dr.  G.  is  dealing  with  Mr.  M'Chord  because  the  latter  makes  representation  to  be 
necessary  to  tiie  imputability  of  righteousness.  But  the  difference  between  them  is 
chiefly  about  words.  They  mean  different  things  by  representation.  Mr.  M'C.'s  the- 
or}'  is,  that  Christ  represented  only  the  church  or  body  of  believen  (had  Dr.  G.  at- 
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Sufficiencj  avail  without  an  express  purpose!  Was  it  ever  known 
or  heard  of  that  Christ  rendered  it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law 
for  any  to  be  pardoned  even  by  faith  without  dying  as  their  proper  and 
avowed  Substitute?  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  influence  which  he 
exerted  upon  the  actual  or  possible  pardon  of  men,  but  by  dying  in  their 
stead,  ^  the  just  for  the  unjust  ?  "  How  in  any  other  way  could  he  have 
such  an  influence  ?  If  a  real  and  acknowledged  Substitute  was  necessary 
to  actual  pardon,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  the  grant  of  conditional 
pardon,  if  the  grant  was  made  in  good  faith ;  and  if  without  expressly 
dying  for  men  he  could  obtain  the  one,  he  could  the  other,  and  the 
whole  world  might  have  been  discharged  without  an  express  atonement 

The  pardon  of  the  non-elect  possible  without  an  express  Substitute ! 
Then  they  are  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  the  chosen  themselves. 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  when  Grod  would  not  release  his  own  elect 
without  exacdng  life  for  life,  he  has  offered  to  forgive  others  without  a 
satisfaction  ? 

Either  then  Christ  expressly  atoned  for  all,  or  a  part  could  not  be 
pardoned  even  should  they  believe,  and  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
losing  the  benefiL  There  is  no  avoiding  this  dilemma,  unless  some  way 
can  be  discovered  in  which  he  could  reconcile  with  the  honor  of  the  law 
the  pardon  of  a  part,  on  the  supposition  of  their  faith,  without  expressly 
atoning  for  them.  Can  that  way  be  found  ?  This  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  alleged  sufficiency.  Could  then  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Victim 
accomplish  this  ?  Let  us  first  suppose  that  these  attributes  had  nothing 
to  point  their  influence  to  non-elect  men  more  than  devils.  How  then 
<^uld  they  affect  the  former  more  than  the  latter  ?    None  can  doubt  that 

tached  the  same  idea  to  representation  he  wonld  have  said  the  same),  leaving  to  all  a 
chance  to  come  in  and  share  in  the  representation.  In  this  he  really  makes  out  a  rep- 
resentation of  all  as  moral  agents,  the  very  thing  that  Dr.  6.  virtually  admits ;  and 
he  plainly  concedes  all  that  Dr.  G.  appears  to  mean  by  the  representation  of  the 
elect  So  that  the  dispute  is  chiefly  about  words,  and  turns  on  the  question,  what 
transactions  and  influence  ought  to  fall  under  the  name  of  representation.  In  one  re- 
spect Dr.  G.  has  the  advantage.  Mr.  M'C,  in  allowing  none  to  be  represented  till 
they  belicre,  overlooks  their  previous  representation  as  moral  agents,  which  his  own 
theory  implies.  Dr.  G.  turns  upon  him  and  says,  if  Christ  is  the  Head  (he  makes 
Head  and  Representative  the  same)  of  none  but  believers,  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
mand unbelievers.  Let  him  be  the  Head  and  Representative  of  all  as  moral  agents, 
and  every  difficulty  vanishes. 

Thus  these  two  able  writers  are  struggling  together  on  the  borders  of  truth;  and 
nothing  is  necessary  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  unite  them  both  in  perfect  accord 
with  us,  but  to  fix  their  eye  on  moral  agents,  and  on  this  public  express  purpom  con- 
cerning all  men  as  such.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  Christian  urbanity  these  dis- 
tinguished men  treat  each  other.  Mr.  M'C.  has  the  generosity  to  concede  to  Dr. 
G.  the  r^utation  of  posaessing  the  highest  literary  attainmenta  in  our  country. 
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the  Son  of  God  was  competent  to  atone  for  deriky  had  drcumstaiioes 
given  his  death  a  bearing  upon  them.  Bnt  the  saffidency  of  the  Victim 
did  not  extend  to  them  a  suffidencj  of  actual  atonement,  rendering  their 
pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  on  the  supposition  of  their 
return  to  holiness.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Victim  could  not  have  this  effect  on  non-elect  men,  without  something  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  them  as  it  did  not  on  devils,  and  making  out  for  them 
a  competency  of  actual  atonement.  If  there  is  no  other  suffidencj  ibr 
them  than  that  of  the  Victim,  they  still  stand  exactly  on  the  footing  of 
devils ;  and  then  they  could  not  be  pardoned,  even  should  they  believe. 
Why,  then,  the  offer  and  command  to  them,  and  the  condemnation  for 
losing  the  benefit  ?  What  have  they  to  do  with  a  sufficiency  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ? 

Take  now  the  other  supposition,  that  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the 
Victim  were  brought  to  bear  on   non-elect  men   as  they  were  not  on 
devils.     How  was  this  done  ?    By  his  taking,  it  is  said,  the  nature  of 
man,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  law  given  to  the  human  race,  and 
dying  in  a  world  which  they  inhabited.     And  what  did  all  this  accom- 
plish ?    A  suffidcncy  of  actual  atonement  for  the  non-elect  ?    No ;  for  it 
is  asked,  "  Why  need  we  contend  for  an  actual  atonement  for  those  who 
never  will   believe?"     A  sufficiency   then  of   what?     "Of    Christ's 
merit ;  **  and  '^  this  sufficiency,''  it  is  added,  ^  depends  upon  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings.''  Then  it  might  be  sufficient 
for  devils.     No ;  it  is  not  "  true,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  can  be  asserted 
to  be  sufficient  for  devils,"  for  want,  it  seems,  of  the  three  circumstances 
meeting  in  their  case.     Then  the  "  suffidency  "  of  his  **  merit "  for  non- 
elect  men  "  depends "  not  merely  "  upon  the  dignity  of  his  person  and 
the  greatness  of  his  suffering."     But  what  does  this  sufficiency  of  merit 
do  for  the   non-elect?    It  renders   their  salvation   possible.      For  in 
making  out  that  a  limited  atonement  does  not  place  them  ^  m  the  same 
condition  with  devils,"  it  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  points  of  difference 
against  the  latter,  that  *'  their  salv&tion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impos- 
sible."    Here,  then,  is  a  sufficiency  of  merit  which  renders  the  salvation 
of  the  non-elect  possible  without  any  "actual  atonement"  for  them. 
Salvation  possible  without  an  actual  atonement  1    The  elect  themselves 
were  never  thus  indulged.     But  how  does  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
merit  render  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  possible  without  an  "  actual 
atonement?"    Why,  just  as  a  ransom  paid  for  one  hundred  prisoners 
renders  possible  the  release  of  nine  hundred  for  whom  it  was  not  paid. 
This  is  the  very  simile  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principle  ;  and  it  plainly 
shows  that  the  sufficiency  pleaded  for  by  this  respectable  writer  did  not 
render  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  possible,  but  lefl  them  after  all  "  in 
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the  same  condition  with  devils,"  with  this  difference  against  them,  that 
they  are  tantalized  with  offers  and  promises,  and  oppressed  by  commands 
and  threatenings,  which  they  ought  never  to  have  received. 

Our  brethren,  while  they  deny  an  ^  actual  atonement "  for  the  non- 
elect,  acknowledge  that  the  death  of  Christ  rendered  their  pardon  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  the  law  if  they  would  believe.  And  pray  what 
other  ^actual  atonement "  was  made  for  Peter?  But  how  do  they  get 
this  influence  out  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  They  ascribe  it  to  ^  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  the  greatness  of  his  suffering/'  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  non-elect  as  they  do  not  upon  devils,  by  the  common  law,  the 
common  world,  and  common  nature,  while  they  are  expressly  excluded. 
.  Let  us  see  whether  these  three  circumstances,  without  on  express  purpose, 
and  directly  against  the  express  purpose,  could  produce  so  mighty  an 
effect. 

Could  tlie  common  law  work  this  wonder  ?  But  what  is  meant  by 
this  emphasis  laid  on  a  common  law  ?  Is  it  meant  that  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  that  law  were  atoned  for  in  a  mass  ?  Then  the  guilt  of  the  non- 
elect  was  expressly  expiated.  Is  it  meant  that  such  a  satisfaction  was 
made  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  injured,  whoever  of  the  human 
race  should  be  pardoned  on  their  believing?  This  is  exactly  what  we 
assert,  and  then  it  was  expressly  made  for  all  men  as  moral  agents.  Is 
it  meant  that  it  was  offered  for  those  transgressions  of  the  law  only  which 
the  elect  would  conmiit  ?  The  question  then  returns,  did  an  atonement 
expressly  offered  for  a  part  of  the  transgressions  of  a  law,  and  expressly 
not  offered  for  the  other  part,  render  it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
law  for  the  excepted  transgressions  to  be  pardoned  on  any  terms? 
Then  there  was  as  complete  an  atonement  for  the  excepted  transgres- 
sions as  for  the  rest,  and  the  exception  was  no  exception ;  and  as  there 
is  essentially  but  one  divine  law  in  the  universe,  the  great  law  of  lovo 
(holiness  being  radically  the  same  in  all  worlds),  what  should  hinder 
the  sins  of  devils  (who  are  under  the  same  general  law)  from  sharing  an 
equal  influence  with  the  excepted  transgressions  of  men? 

Did  the  common  world  and  nature  produce  so  great  a  wonder  ?  That 
is  to  say,  did  these  render  the  pardon  of  some  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  law,  on  the  supposition  of  their  faith,  for  whom  atonement  was 
expressly  not  made  ?  How  could  they  nullify  an  express  exception  and 
render  it  no  exception  ?  And  what  particle  of  proof  from  the  Bible  of 
this  omnipotent  influence  of  a  conunon  world  and  nature  ?  Where  is  the 
chapter  and  verse. 

In  the  supposed  case  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  besides  the  ten  noblemen, 
say  there  were  twenty  more  who  had  committed  the  same  crime.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  only  wayin  which  he  could  render  the  pardon  of  any 
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oooaistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law,  was  by  making  as  sftrong  an 
impression  as  their  death  would  have  made,  that  the  law  was  still  to 
be  executed  on  ftiture  offenders.  Suppose  now  that  the  prince  exprenlj 
ofiered  himself  for  the  ten,  and  expressly  did  not  ofier  himself  for  the 
twenty ;  how  could  his  death  answer  in  the  room  of  the  punishment  of 
the  twenty,  or  on  any  conditions  render  their  pardon  consistent  with  tiie 
honor  of  the  law  ?  Could  his  living  under  the  same  law  that  all  had 
broken,  and  atoning  for  that  species  of  crime  which  all  had  committed, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  kingdom,  and  having  the  blood  of  an  English- 
man in  his  veins,  and  the  honors  of  a  prince  upon  his  head,  make  any 
diflference  in  favor  of  those  who  were  expressly  excluded  ?  Who^  after 
seeing  the  twenty  pardoned  for  whom  he  did  not  die,  would  conclude  that 
all  future  forgers  would  be  punished  ?  And  if  the  twenty  could  not  be 
discharged  on  any  terms,  it  is  not  true  tliat  his  death  rendered  their  par- 
don consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  on  certain  conditions ;  and  the 
offer  to  them  on  those  conditions  would  either  be  deceptive  or  a  bare- 
fiiced  mockery. 

This  one  decisive  fact  still  rises  before  us :  the  three  circumstances 
were  all  tried  upon  the  elect,  and  they  could  not  procure  pardon  for  the 
chosen  of  God,  with  all  the  faith  imparted  to  them,  without  an  atonement 
expressly  offered  for  them.  And  it  is  wonderful  if  they  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  upon  the  non-elect,  and  brought  them  into  a  solvable 
state,  not  only  without  an  atonement,  but  notwithstanding  their  express 
exclusion. 

But  if  the  three  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  mighty 
influence  pleaded  for,  then  in  all  fairness  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
containing  in  themselves  the  express  purpose  in  favor  of  all.  The  imnmo- 
ulate  and  dignified  character  of  the  victim  could  no  more  affect  non-elect 
men  than  devils,  without  some  intelligible  reference  to  the  former  rather 
than  the  latter.  If  the  three  circumstances  contained  that  reference,  and 
pointed  to  the  human  rather  than  the  angelic  part  so  intelligibly  that  their 
language  is  understood  on  earth  (and  if  not  understood,  how  comes  this 
influence  to  be  so  confidently  ascribed  to  them?),  then  in  all  reason 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  themselves  the  universal  pur- 
pose. If  they  brought  the  sacrifice  so  to  bear  upon  all  as  to  render  all 
men  pardonable  upon  their  believing,  and  did  this  by  indicating  a  refer- 
ence to  the  race  at  large,  then  they  helped  to  accomplish  an  actual  and 
complete  atonement  for  all  as  moral  agents,  and  wrought  this  effect  by 
expressly  announcing  to  the  world  the  universal  reference. 

Thus  it  seems  that  nothing  could  give  the  atonement  such  an  influence 
on  the  race  at  large  as  it  confessedly  had  but  an  express  declaration, 
some  way  pronoonced,  that  it  was  so  offered  and  accepted  for  all  as  to  have 
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this  precise  effect,  **  that  whoBoerer  believeth  —  should  not  perish." 
Such  a  declaration  we  find  in  words.  And  when  we  have  found  the 
very  thing  that  was  necessary  to  give  the  atonement  this  effect,  why 
should  we  look  anj  further,  or  lose  ourselves  in  unintelligible  language 
about  a  sufficiency  which,  without  the  express  purpose,  would  have 
amounted  to  nothing  ? 

Let  us  now  repair  to  the  Scriptures.  And  here  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  on  everj  page  is,  that  the  atonement  was  expressly  accepted 
for  all.  This  appears  as  oflen  as  we  hear  the  Father  tender  life  to  all, 
and  promise  with  an  oath  that  they  shall  live  on  the  ground  of  that 
satisfaction,  provided  they  believe.  This  is  pledging  all  that  is  sacred  in 
him  that  he  has  accepted  it  in  behalf  of  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents. 
It  is  itself  the  public  and  formal  acceptance. 

And  when  we  look  for  the  express  and  universal  purpose  of  the  offering, 
the  evidepce  is  equally  decisive.  This  purpose  is  found  in  whatever  de- 
clares to  the  world,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  Christ  died  to  make 
atonement  for  all.  And  what  less  than  this  can  bo  meant  by  the  '^  price  " 
in  the  hand  of  a  fool  which  he  has  no  heart  to  improve  ?  or  by  the 
repeated  declaration  that  God  ^  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live ; "  that  he  is 
^  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance ?  "  or  by  the  universal  call,  attended  by  the  proclamation  tliat  '^  all 
things  are  ready  ?  "  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  command  uix>n  all,  and  the 
awful  punishment  of  unbelievers  ?  or  by  the  solemn  api>ca1,  "  AVliat 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  " 
What  else  can  be  meant  by  the  ^  birthright "  which  all  arc  warned 
against  selling,  and  which  when  sold  cannot  be  recovered  though  sought 
"  carefully  with  tears  ?  **  But  you  ask  for  something  more  direct  "What 
then  will  satisfy  ?  Do  you  require  an  explicit  declaration  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  even  for  as  many  as  were  dead  ?  "  TVe  thus  judge,  that  if 
One  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him 
which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  ^  We  trust  in  the  living  God  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  who  believe."  ^  I  exhort, 
therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications  —  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority :  —  for  this  is  good  and  ac(*eptable  in  tlio 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all."  We  must  pray  for  all  because  there  is  a  Mediator  and  a 
ransom  for  all,  and  because  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved.  And  no  one 
can  open  his  Bible  without  finding  these  words  put  into  his  mouth :  *^  All 
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we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  and  the  Lord  hath  hiid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all"  Would  it  satisfy  jou  better  to  hear  it  said  that  he  died  for 
each  and  every  one  ?  ^  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  thaa  ' 
the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that 
ho  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man ; "  (vneQ  ttarrog, 
for  every  one).  Do  you  insist  on  a  positive  declaration  that  he  atoned 
for  the  whole  world?  ^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  ^  The  Lamb  of 
Grod,  which  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  "  The  bread  of  God 
is  he  which  —  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  "  The  bread  —  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  Do  you  demand  a  categori- 
cal assertion  that  he  died  for  the  identical  persons  who  eventually  perish  ? 
"  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ 
died."  **  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died."  "  There 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you  who  privily  shall  bring  in'dumnable 
heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon 
tliemselves  swift  destruction.^  The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  foretold  that 
Christ  should  die  for  the  Jewish  "  nation,"  the  mass  of  whom  went  to 
their  phcc.  Prov.  17:  IC.  Isa,  5:  4.  53:  6.  Ezek.  33:  11.  Malt-  22:  4. 
John  1 :  20.  G :  33,  51.  11 :  50-52.  Rom.  14:  15.  1  Cor.  8:  11.  2  Cor. 
5:  14,  15.  1  Tim.  2:  1-G.  4:  10.  Heb.  2:9.  12:  10,  17.  2  Pet.  2:  1. 
3 :  9.  1  John  2  :  2. 

Forced  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the  literal  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  these  texts,  leaving  the  Bible  really  too  uncertain  to 
support  any  thing.  But  the  Synod  of  Dort,  who  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Calvinistic  world  two  centuries  ago,  allow  to  them  their  literal  im- 
port, and  tell  us  that  the  same  had  been  the  common  construction.  And 
indeed,  what  need  of  this  effort  to  limit  these  passages,  since  in  their  most 
universal  form  they  prove  no  more  than  that  Christ  died  for  all  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  render  their  pardon  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  if 
they  would  believe ;  a  position  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  true  if  these 
texts  were  out  of  the  Bible  ? 

And  now  I  ask,  what  proof  from  Scripture  or  reason  can  be  set  against 
all  this  mass  of  evidence?  Reason  is  silent;  but  what  counteracting 
testimony  can  be  brought  from  the  Word  of  God  ?  Not  a  particle.  You 
may  find  there  the  doctrine  of  election.  You  may  find  a  seed  given  to 
Christ  as  a  personal  reward  for  the  merit  of  his  obedience  '*unto 
death."  You  may  find  notices  of  the  larger  ransom,  made  up  of  expia- 
tion and  merit,  by  which  he  purchased  the  sanctification  and  salvation 
of  the  elect  You  may  find  the  Redeemer  in  his  work  on  earth  manifest- 
ing, even  with  the  consent  of  the  Father,  a  special  reference  to  the 
elect  as  the  interest  which  fell  to  him  as  one  of  tlie  contracting  parties ; 
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and  may  find  the  completion  of  their  salvation  a  leading  end  of  hLs  re- 
ceiving the  kingdom.  This  is  all  jou  will  find :  and  all  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  been  shown  to  be  consistent  with  a  general  atonement.  Is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the  whole  array  of  evidence  which  has  been 
spread  over  this  and  the  foregoing  chapters  stands  without  a  scintilla  of 
opposing  testimony  ?  that  the  unnumbered  texts  which  have  been  quoted, 
which,  with  their  kindred  ones,  form  the  whole  texture  of  divine  Revela- 
tion, have  nothing  to  weaken  their  force  or  limit  their  universality  ? 

I  have  heard  excellent  men  say,  in  answer  to  every  argument  which 
could  be  urged,  I  am  resolved  to  abide  by  the  language  of  Scripture. 
But  I  entreat  them  to  consider  who  it  is  that  abides  by  the  language  of 
Scripture.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the  Bible  which  asserts  that  Christ 
did  not  atone  for  all ;  but  there  are  many  which  affirm  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  he  did.  We  are  under  no  necessity  to  put  a  forced  construc- 
tion on  a  single  passage ;  but  our  brethren  are  obliged  to  limit  the  most 
universal  terms.  They  are  grieved  that  we  (as  they  view  the  subject) 
appeal  from  Scripture  to  human  reasonings ;  and  yet  how  oflen,  when 
pressed  with  some  of  our  plain  texts,  they  will  turn  and  say,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  God  should  provide  salvation  for  those  whom  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  save.  This  very  resort  to  human  reasoning  frequently  appears  to 
be  the  strongest  bar  against  their  admitting  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God.  I  say  this  with  all  tenderness,  and  if  I  wound  a 
feeling  by  it,  I  shall  wish  that  it  had  been  suppressed. 
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An  opinion  lias  gone  forth  that  Christ  procured  for  ns  no  other  benefit  4haii 
pardon ;  that  besides  clearing  from  the  current  of  UessingB  those  obstmctiQiM 
which  An  had  thrown  upon  it,  he  is  in  no  sense  the  ground  of  our  positiire 
happiness;  and  that  in  respect  to  sanctification,  he  only  made  such  a  wock 
conastent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  by  rendering  remission  possible.  Such  a 
sentiment  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  and  solemn  scrutiny. 

That  Christ  must  have  had  a  reward,  and  one  awarded  by  law,  b  just  at 
certain  as  that  ho  was  "  made  under  law,"  and  received  a  command  to  die.  If 
the  Father  assumed  the  rights  of  the  Godhead,  and  took  the  ground  of  authori- 
tatively requiring  the  service,  he  must  reward  it  as  a  service  done  to  himselil 
But  whatever  reward  Christ  received  was  for  his  obedience  alone,  and  not  for 
his  sufferings  as  such.  Sufferings  viewed  by  themselves,  that  is,  as  uncom- 
manded,  could  be  entitled  to  nothing.  Besides,  the  law  promised  no  reward  to 
any  thing  but  obedience. 

Now  if  Christ  received  a  reward,  it  must  have  conasted  in  blessings  for  men. 
He  had  no  private  wants  to  supply,  no  selfish  propensities  to  satisfy  by  a 
personal  and  separate  good ;  and  without  blessings  for  men  he  could  have  had 
no  redeemed  kingdom  to  reign  over,  not  a  gift  in  his  hand  ever  to  tender  to  the 
human  race,  and  nothing  at  all  to  gratify  his  benevolence. 

Our  general  opinion  is,  that  for  his  filial  obedience  he  received  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  Son,  and  was  made  "  Heir  of  all  things ; "  and  that  in  the  '*  all 
things "  was  comprehended  the  whole  amount  of  positive  good  ever  intended 
fi>r  a  fidlen  race,  or  ever  to  be  placed  within  their  reach,  including  whatevo^ 
was  to  be  conferred  on  them  sovereignly  or  in  gracious  rewards,  or  ofiered  to 
them  on  the  condition  of  their  faith.  We  believe  that  all  these  things  were 
^ven  to  him  as  the  legal  reward  of  that  mi^i^-tng  exhibition  of  holiness  which 
he  made  under  law,  and  belong  to  the  general  estate  which  he  holds  by  a 
mediatorial  claim,  and  were  made  over  to  him,  not  ibr  his  own  private  use,  but 
to  be  disposed  of  exactly  as  they  are, — some  in  sovereign  gifts,  some  in  grar 
cious  rewards,  and  some  barely  o^ered  to  capable  agents,  leaving  the  issue  to 
be  decided  by  them. 

The  "j^-  which  we  suppose  he  "received  for  men," may  be  divided  into 
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two  cluBes:  fint,  regeneratiiig  grace  for  the  deet  u  paMTe  redpieiitB; 
ondljr,  the  good  obtained  for  moral  agents.  In  the  latter  dasB  we  undentand 
to  be  comprised  whateyer  he  bestows  in  soTereign  gifts  fitted  to  a  state  of  pfo- 
bation  which  moral  agents  enjoy,  including  the  enlightening  influences  of  tfie 
Spirit  on  the  unregenerate;  whatever  he  imparts  to  belieyers  in  gracious 
rewards,  comprehending  their  continued  sanctification ;  and  whatever  he  dSEen 
to  men  on  the  condition  of  their  fiuth,  constituting  a  provision  for  moral  agenla 
to  improve.  I  shall  glance  at  both  classes,  but  shall  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter. 
And  in  considering  the  good  obtained  for  moral  agents,  though  I  diaU  reftr 
occasionally  to  what  he  sovereignly  bestows,  I  shall  principally  attend  to  tiiai 
which  he  offers  to  men  on  the  condition  of  their  fidth,  and  confen  on  believers 
in  gracious  rewards. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  system,  that  Christ  obeyed  in  our  room  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  our  obedience,  as  he  suffered  in  our  room  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  sufferings.  The  obedience  which  we  owed  he  was  never  bound 
to  pay,  but  only  that  which  was  due  from  him.  The  obedience  which  was 
due  from  him  we  never  owed,  and  we  still  are  bound  to  render  that  which  was 
.  demanded  of  us.    He  obeyed  for  himself^  and  we  obey  for  ourselves. 

Nor  yet  is  it  any  part  of  our  system,  that  we  are  rewarded  for  two  things  aft 
once  (Christ's  obedience  and  our  own),  but  rather  that  two  persons  in  diA 
forent  senses  are  rewarded  by  the  same  thing.  A  divine  reward  is  a  token  of 
approbation  presented  as  a  motive  to  virtue,  and  is  the  recompense  of  him 
alone  who  is  therein  approved.  It  may  be  legal,  and  it  may  be  gracious.  Our 
obedience,  begun  late  and  continuing  imperfect,  is  not  entitled  to  reward  bj 
law,  but  yet  is  a  thing  really  approved ;  and,  therefore,  is  fitted  to  receive,  not 
the  legal,  but  the  gracious  tokens  of  approbation.  What  Christ  received  was 
in  approbation  of  his  righteousness  alone,  and  was  of  course  a  reward  to  none 
but  himself  The  direct  act  of  giving  to  him,  though  for  the  use  of  those  who 
should  be  approved,  was  not  itself  the  approbadon  of  them.  But  the  grant 
consisted  in  blessings  for  our  use.  When  those  blessings  come  from  his  hands, 
they  are  tokens  of  approbation  of  none  but  us.  The  same  blessing,  therefi>re, 
which  to  him  is  the  reward  of  law,  is  to  us  the  reward  of  grace.  As  it  issued 
from  Godhead,  it  was  his  reward,  not  ours ;  as  it  comes  from  his  hands,  it  is  our 
reward,  not  his.  Though,  therefore,  wc  are  blessed  for  his  sake  (aa  without  his 
righteousness  to  detach  the  blessings  from  God  they  could  not  have  come  to  us), 
we  are  rewarded  solely  for  our  own ;  that  is,  the  benefits  as  they  come  from 
his  hands,  are  to  none  but  us  the  tokens  of  approbation  presented  as  motives  to 
virtue. 

We  may  see,  therefore,  in  what  sense  it  can  be  true  that  eternal  life  is 
granted  for  Christ's  sake  alone,  and  yet  is  a  token  of  approbation  to  us,  and 
would  not  have  come  to  us  had  we  not  been  approved.  As  it  came  out  from 
Godhead  according  to  law,  it  came  for  his  sake  alone ;  but  it  was  delivered  to 
him,  not  for  his  own  private  use,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  obey 
him.  It  would  not  have  been  a  reward  nor  an  honor  to  Christ  to  have  de- 
posited with  him  eternal  life  for  those  who  should  remain  his  enemies ;  nor 
would  it  have  comported  with  the  honor  of  the  law  to  have  delivered  to  him 
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that  blessing  for  those  who  should  refuse  to  obey.  And  this  distinction  in 
fiiYor  of  belieyen  was  because  they  were  fit  to  be  approved.  While,  therefore, 
the  blessing  comes  out  from  God  on  Christ's  account,  it  comes  to  us  as  a  gra- 
cious token  of  approbation. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  Christ  b  the  ground  of  what  believers  obtain,  they  must 
an  receive  equally.  Not  so.  It  was  the  very  idea  of  his  reward  that  his 
disciples  should  receive  according  to  the  interest  which  they  hold  in  his  heart, 
or  in  proportion  as  they  love  and  obey  him.  The  good  was  dealt  out  to  him 
with  an  express  understanding  that  it  should  go  to  them  according  to  this  rule. 
The  only  reward  (as  relates  to  the  present  subject)  which  ho  ever  desired 
was  that  his  disciples  should  receive  at  his  hands  the  gracious  tokens  of  appro- 
badon  according  to  their  fitness  to  be  approved.  Thus  while  his  merit  is  tha 
legal  ground,  their  holiness,  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  spiritual  capacity,  is  the 
measure  of  their  blessedness. 

A  parent  labors  for  a  man  and  receives  hb  wages  in  articles  of  clothing  for 
hb  children  of  different  ages,  which  he  could  not  wear  himself.  It  b  as  mucb 
a  transaction  between  him  and  his  employer,  and  the  reward  is  as  much  hb 
own,  as  though  it  had  consbted  in  money.  But  he  did  not  fulfil  an  obligation 
which  belonged  to  the  children,  or  do  a  work  in  their  room  which  they  were 
bound  to  perform.  They  were  never  under  obligations  to  render  that  service. 
When  he  has  received  the  articles,  he  deab  them  out  to  his  children  according 
to  their  ages  and  character,  and  gives  to  none  further  than  they  are  approved, 
except  what  he  sovereignly  bestows  to  put  them  in  convenient  circumstances  to 
render  the  service  required. 

Thb  is  the  explanation  of  the  system,  and  now  for  the  proof.  The  principle 
which  I  set  up  b,  that  it  did  not  comport  with  the  highest  honor  of  the  law 
for  God  to  issue  a  single  positive  good  but  out  of  respect  to  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness. It  was  as  much  a  principle  of  the  first  covenant  not  to  bestow  a  cup  of 
cold  water  out  of  respect  to  any  other  than  a  righteousness  perfect  for  the  time 
the  subject  had  been  in  existence,  as  it  was  that  Adam  should  not  be  confirmed 
in  happiness  without  an  obedience  entire  through  the  period  of  his  probation ; 
for  the  moment  the  first  sin  appeared,  the  law  doomed  the  transgressor  to  the 
loss  of  all  things.  The  following  reasonings,  therefore,  will  as  much  prove  that 
every  particle  of  positive  good  ever  destined  to  reach  a  sinful  world  was 
granted  as  a  reward  to  Christ,  as  that  the  blessings  were  which  constitute  the 
reward  of  believers.    The  latter,  however,  I  have  chiefly  in  view. 

In  the  two  great  instances  of  a  government  by  law  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  it  was  a  principle  to  require  creatures  to  obey  before  they  were 
confirmed  in  holiness  and  happiness,  and  not  to  confer  a  covenant  claim  to 
inmiortality  but  as  the  reward  of  a  finished  righteousness.  The  inhabitants  of 
heaven  were  not  confirmed  at  first,  for  some  of  them  fell ;  and  it  was  long 
befi>re  we  heard  of  '*  elect  angels."  Man  was  not  confirmed  at  first,  and  the 
issne  b  known  to  us  alL  Thb  requisition  of  obedience  as  an  antecedent  to  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  was  not  indeed  so  absolutely  necessary  as  the  punbhment  of 
sin  without  an  atonement ;  but  it  answered  the  important  purpose  of  honoring 
the  law.    It  held  thb  language  in  the  ears  of  the  uiiiverse :  no  creature  shall 
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receire  eternal  life  tiU  he  lias  first  done  lioinage  to  my  law.  Titers  ivas  indgrf 
no  other  ymy  of  conferring  immortality  in  a  goTemmental  fonn.  In  anj 
way  it  must  have  been  a  sovereign  gift.  On  either  jdan  the  gift  to 
possessor  and  the  direct  benevolence  of  God  would  be  tiie  same;  bat  tli6 
method  chosen  had  the  advantage  of  showing  God's  determination  to  honor  his 
righteous  statutes. 

This,  then,  must  be  considered  the  settled  principle  of  the  divine  law.  And 
there  was  no  reason  whj  the  principle  should  be  given  up  under  the  gospeL 
Ko  necessity  existed  for  the  abandonment ;  for  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make 
over  to  Christ  as  a  legal  reward  the  whole  inheritance  for  the  benefit  of  die 
'*  joint-heirs."  This  indeed  was  not  so  necessary  as  an  atonement  in  the  matter 
of  pardon,  but  it  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  original  principle. 

Atonement  covered  sin  and  placed  us  back  where  Adam  stood  the  moment 
he  was  created,  before  he  had  cither  obeyed  or  transgressed.  But  how  is  eter- 
nal life  to  reach  us  ?  Upon  the  original  principle  it  must  be  the  reward  of  a 
perfect  obedience.  Well,  you  say,  when  all  the  believer's  sin  is  covered,  the 
imperfection  of  his  obedience  is  covered  also ;  and  that  obedience,  standing  thoa 
spotless,  may  be  rewarded  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  indeed  without  that  utter 
prostration  of  government  which  would  have  resulted  from  pardon  without  an 
atonement,  but  not  without  departing  from  one  of  the  two  great  principles  of  the 
law.  These  were,  to  punish  sin,  and  to  grant  no  reward  but  to  a  perfect  and 
uninterrupted  obedience.  But  your  theory  represents  Grod  as  coming  down 
from  this  high  ground  to  reward  an  obedience  which  possesses  neither  of  these 
attributes.  That  its  imperfection  is  covered,  only  takes  away  its  sin ;  but  it 
still  wants  something  positive  to  make  it  sterling.  No  covering  of  impeifection 
can  add  to  it  that  standard  weight  and  measure  which  the  law  requires.  Kb 
washing  can  render  it  that  thing  to  which  the  reward  was  originally  promised. 
If  the  recompense  is  dealt  out  directly  to  this  shrivelled  morsel,  more  than  half 
of  the  original  demand  of  the  law  is  given  up.  This  is  the  precise  thing  that 
has  been  overlooked.  Because  God  could  daily  bestow  good  on  Adam  for  his 
own  works,  it  is  inferred  that  he  may  on  believers  afler  their  sin  is  covered; 
not  considering  that  in  the  former  instance  he  rewarded  a  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted obedience,  and  in  the  latter,  would  recompense  one  defective  in  both  of 
these  respects.  This  would  certainly  be  a  very  material  change  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  administration,  and  a  change  altogether  at  the  expense  of  law. 
It  would  be  an  innovation  wholly  needless,  and  ought  not  to  be  believed  with- 
out decisive  evidence. 

But  it  is  said  that  to  suppose  God  unwilling  to  reward  the  obedience  of  his 
people  after  their  sin  is  covered,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  another's  right- 
eousness, would  militate  against  his  grace  and  benevolence.  But  why  ?  If  a 
certain  amount  of  good  is  dispensed  to  the  ill-deserving,  which  upon  every  prin- 
ciple is  both  benevolent  and  gracious,  why  should  these  qualities  be  diminished 
by  any  respect  that  may  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  honor  of  the  law,  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ  ?  If  the  law  refuses  to  deliver  that  good  to  any  but  a  per- 
fect obedience,  and  God,  to  save  the  honor  of  the  law,  contrives  to  measure  it 
out  to  Christ,  with  intent  that  it  shall  go  tiirough  him  to  sinners,  is  it  not  as 
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great  a  favor  to  the  ill-desenring  at  though  it  had  passed  directly  to  them  ?  And 
IB  not  the  benevolence  as  great  at  least  as  though  it  had  rushed  to  the  conclu- 
sion without  respect  to  the  law  ?  The  g^  is  the  same  to  the  sinner,  and  finds 
bim  as  ill-deserving,  as  though  it  had  come  in  the  other  way,  while  the  method 
chosen  subserves  the  further  end  of  honoring  a  righteous  law.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  upon  one  plan  the  principle  of  the  law  is  adhered  to,  on  the  other 
it  is  given  up.  And  why  the  benevolence  or  grace  should  be  the  greater  for 
selecting  the  manner  most  injurious  to  the  law,  when  no  one  is  benefited  by  it, 
would  be  .hard  to  telL  At  any  rate,  upon  this  principle  grace  and  benevolence 
are  both  excluded  from  pardon.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  favor  is 
granted  to  sinners  out  of  respect  to  the  atonement  of  Christ :  and  did  any  one 
but  an  infidel  ever  dream  that  the  grace  or  benevolence  of  pardon  was  the  less 
on  that  account  ?  And  if,  without  impairing  the  benevolence  or  grace  of  the 
gift,  remission  can  be  administered  on  account  of  the  expiation  of  Christ,  why 
not  eternal  life  on  account  of  his  obedience  ? 

Having  thus  stated  the  ground  on  which  our  principle  rests,  and  cleared  off 
some  of  the  objections,  I  will  now  bring  forward  the  proofii  that  such  a  princi- 
ple does  exist  under  the  administration  of  grace.  I  will  first  suggest  some  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  have  less  weight,  and  then  others  of  a  more  decisive 
character. 

(1)  The  plan  in  question  sends  us  immediately  to  God  for  all  positive  good ; 
not  indeed  as  sinners,  for  our  sin  is  covered  by  the  atonement,  but  as  having 
nothing  to  offer  but  an  imperfect  obedience.  All  that  Christ  does  is  to  cover 
the  sin  of  that  imperfection,  leaving  the  imperfection  still  remaining :  and  afler 
men  are  thus  pui^d  from  guilt,  with  all  that  defect  of  positive  righteousness 
they  are  sent  to  God  without  a  Mediator  for  their  whole  positive  salvation. 
Afler  the  sin  of  withholding  ninety  degrees  of  obedience  is  pardoned,  ten  de- 
grees are  accepted,  without  a  Mediator,  where  the  law  demanded  a  hundred. 

(2)  This  system  takes  away  one  half  of  a  Saviour  and  one  half  of  his  praise. 
According  to  its  representation,  Christ  procured  our  release  from  prison,  and 
secured  us  against  a  return  to  the  prison-house,  and  then  Icfl  us  to  make  our 
way  through  the  world  alone,  to  rise  to  opulence  and  a  throne  by  our  own  in- 
dependent merit,  supported  by  such  strength  and  favored  with  such  mercy  as 
we  may  obtiun  from  God  without  a  Mediator.  Wo  are  left  to  fight  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  without  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  to  conquer, 
not  under  his  banner,  but  in  a  separate  warfare.  Half  of  our  dependence  on 
Christ  is  thus  taken  away ;  and  for  all  the  positive  good  of  both  worlds  we  must 
rely  on  our  own  works,  or  on  the  mercy  of  the  pure  Godhead.  The  Redeemer 
is  turned  out  of  one  half  of  our  reli^on,  and  the  whole  is  lefl  cold  and  gloomy. 
We  no  longer  feel  that  every  particle  of  food,  and  every  article  of  raiment,  was 
procured  by  our  divine  Friend,  and  turn  him  off  with  the  frigid  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  the  mere  antecedent  of  these  gifbs.  Our  common  comforts 
upon  this  plan  are  not  half  so  sweet,  nor  the  crown  in  prospect  half  so  precious. 
How  delightful  to  view  all  these  things  as  Christ's,  earned  by  his  obedience,  and 
laid  up  in  him  for  our  use. 

(3)  We  have  been  accustomed  to  ccmsider  Christ  the  centre  of  all  Bible 
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troths;  but  tills  scheme  separates  fhxn  him  the  whole  action  of  the  Sfint^  and 
every  smile  and  &vor  of  heaven.  It  separates  from  him,  or  attaches  to  him,  but 
loosely  and  in  a  consequential  way,  the  greater  part  of  the  BiUe.  It  is  a  oom- 
fortlesB  theory  which  thus  associates  with  our  blessed  Redeemer  a  bare  escape 
firom  prison,  and  no  positive  good,  no  light,  no  consolation,  no  inheritance. 

(4)  We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  intercession  of  Christ  is 
.  far  more  than  pardon,  and  have  oven  heard  him  say,  **  I  will  pray  the  Father, 

and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter."  And  again,  **  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are.  —  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil.  —  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth. — 
Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  —  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me.**  John  14:16.  17:1 1-24.  This  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  a  prayer  of  the  man,  and  nothing  less  than  the  intercession  of  the 
Mediator;  for  he  rept^atedly  alludes  to  his  mediatorial  fidelity,  reward,  and  au- 
thority. Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  of  his  intercession  must  be  founded 
on  what  he  himself  has  done  and  suffered ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
unmeaning  and  useless  thing,  and  merely  to  import  that  God  needs  solicitation 
as  one  loath  to  give.  Indeetl,  as  it  is  made  in  heaven,  we  can  form  no  other 
idea  of  it  than  as  the  »Icnt  plea  or  influence  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  on 
earth.  His  inton^CHsion  for  pardon  wc  know  is  founded  on  his  death ;  for  had 
not  this  l>een  offered,  that  could  not  have  been  mode.  By  a  parity  of  reason, 
if  ho  pleads  for  more  than  pardon,  this  part  of  his  intercession  must  be  founded 
on  his  poativc  righteousness  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  must  cither  re- 
je<'t  the  thcor}'  in  question,  or  plainly  assert,  notwithstanding  the  quotations 
which  have  been  made,  that  Christ  intercedes  for  nothing  but  pardon. 

(5)  The  church  is  called  **  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  and  believers  are 
denominated  his  "  seed."  The  principal  idea  suggested  by  these  figures  is  not 
that  they  are  panloned  on  liis  account,  but  that  they  inherit  from  him  or  for  his 
sake.  A  wife  or  child  is  not  generally  pardoned  on  account  of  the  husband  or 
father,  but  they  uniformly  inherit  with  or  from  their  correlates.  I  am  sensible 
that  these  names  are  applied  for  other  reasons;  but  so  far  as  they  suggest  the 
treatment  which  believers  receive  on  Christ's  account,  they  jwint  us  to  the  in- 
heritance rather  than  to  ))ardon. 

(C)  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  good  which  is  suspend- 
ed on  faith  in  Christ,  and  especially  on  trust  in  him,  Ps.  2:  12.  Rom.  15:  12. 
Eph.  1 :  12,  13,  was  procured  by  Christ ;  and  that  faith  and  trust,  when  they 
take  hold  of  that  offer  and  promise,  rely  on  him  as  the  Procurer  of  all  that  is 
there  engaged :  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  faith  and  trust  in  that  prom- 
ise are  faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  any  more  than  in  Gabriel  or  Adam.  Are  they 
so  called  l)ecause  he  procured  pardon,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  eternal  life 
to  be  lH\stowed  without  further  respect  to  him  V  This  certainly  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  far-fetched.     To  talk  of  a  son's  depending  on  a  father  for  an  es- 
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tate  wliich  lie  is  to  earn  himself  or  receive  as  a  present  from  another,  merely 
because  the  father  pays  his  debt  and  sets  him  at  liberty  to  work  for  himself  or 
apply  to  another,  is  manifestly  using  language  in  a  way  calculated  to  deceire. 
Are  these  graces  so  called  merely  because  they  expect  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  Christ  as  God's  Distributor  ?  or  merely  because  the  promise  has  been  an- 
nounced by  him  and  his  commissioned  servants  ?  Upon  these  principles  we 
might  with  some  reason  talk  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  "ministering  spirits,"  and 
in  other  instruments  of  promised  good  (for  they  are  real  distributors),  and  faith 
and  trust  in  the  angels  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  they 
have  proclaimed  the  promises  of  God. 

But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  see  upon  this  plan  why  eternal  life  should  be 
promised,  and  promised  excluavely,  to  a  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation.  I  can 
see  a  good  reason  £>r  connecting  pardon  with  a  reliance  on  him  for  that  dis- 
chai^ ;  but  why  a  trust  in  the  word  and  agency  of  a  mere  instrument  should  be 
the  all  in  all  in  the  condition  of  eternal  life,  —  why  a  bare  Agent,  appointed  to 
utter  the  words  and  distribute  the  goods  of  another,  should  so  fill  the  whole 
field  of  vision,  and  occupy  the  place  which  would  seem  better  to  befit  the  Being 
who  employed  him,  is  not  so  easy  to  explain. 

That  eternal  life  is  promised  to  faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  and  suspended  on 
no  other  condition,  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting  life, 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  "  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy, 
that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-sufiering  for  a  pattern  to 
tiiem  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."  *^  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  John  8 :  16.  6 :  40, 
68.  1  Tim.  1 :  16. 

Now,  why  is  this  ?  According  to  the  common  understanding  of  Christians,  it 
is  because  the  life  is  in  Christ  as  the  Vine,  and  is  derived  from  him  to  the 
branches,  and  because  faith  is  the  very  bond  which  so  unites  us  to  him  that  we 
can  draw  life  from  hioL  And  this  accords  with  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture. **  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is 
in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
not  life.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  (^od,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God."  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  fiuth  in 
Christ  was  ui^ed,  and  why  eternal  life  was  suspended  on  it :  *'  This  life  is  m 
his  Sou."  Christ  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  life,  and  faith  is  a  conung  to  him  for 
supplies.  **  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  Accordingly, 
the  life  promised  to  faith  is  received  through  his  name.  "  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  John  5  :  40.  20:  81.  1  John  5: 11-13. 
(7)  It  would  seem  strange  if  Christ  was  appointed  to  manage  more  than  Ins 
own  inheritance, — if  more  was  committed  to  him  for  distribution  than  he  re- 
ceived as  a  reward,  —  if  he  gives  gifts  as  a  Mediator  which  as  Mediator  he  did 
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BOl  procure.  I  know  of  no  reawm  why  any  UeanngthoaM  comedown  iIirm^ 
him  88  the  channel  of  conyeyance,  which  was  not  p^Ocnrad  by  his  own  propor 
influence. 

Now  he  does  impart  all  the  good  which  the  church  emr  recetre  in  this  woild 
or  the  worid  to  come.    *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  da" 
To  him  is  committed  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  be  becomea  tbo 
F^rophet  of  the  world,  and  difioses  all  the  light  which  illumines  the  minds  of  men. 
He  is  "  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  worid.* 
**  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  tlie 
Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  ha 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."    By  the  same  means  he  subdues  and 
sanctifies  the  world.    "  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which 
CShrist  hath  not  wrought  by  mc,  to  make  the  Gendles  obecGent*    **  Who  by 
him  do  believe  in  God."    **  Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ  —  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  — 
but — may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  ^e  Head,  even  Christ; 
from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplietb,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  evexy 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edif^nng  of  itself  in  love."    **  Thoa 
ahalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."    "  There 
shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob."    By  the  same  means  he  imparts  strength.    '*He  said  unto  me,  my 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.    MoaC 
gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me."    "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me."    ^  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."    By  the  same  means  he  gives  refresh- 
ment   **  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  and  that  rock 
was  Christ"    By  the  same  means  he  imparts  comfort.    "  Our  consolation  — 
aboundeth  by  Christ"    Not  only  has  he  the  entire  ministration  of  the  Spirit, 
but  he  distributes  the  final  reward.    **  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life."    "  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne ; "  his  own  reward  thus  empow- 
ering him  to  reward  liis  disciples.    "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto   eternal  life."    Matt  1 ;  21. 
11:  27.  John  1:9.  10:  28.  14:  13.  15:  5.   Rom.  11:  26.  15:  18.  1  Cor.  10:4. 
2  Cor.  1:5.    12:9.    Eph.  4 :  7-16.    Phil.  4:13.    1  Pet  1 :  21.    Jude  21.  Rev. 
8:  21. 

(8)  I  draw  another  argument  from  what  in  Scripture  is  called  "  the  fulness" 
of  Christ,  particulariy  from  his  fulness  of  "  grace."  This  fulness  is  spoken  of  in 
the  first  chapter  of  John,  and  again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  and  in 
both  places  it  is  a  plenitude  of  grace  and  truth.  The  passage  in  John  is  as 
follows :  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  —  And  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace 
for  grace.  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ"  Let  us  examine  what  these  two  parts  of  his  fulness  mean. 
[1]  His  fulness  of  truth.    When  it  is  said  that  truth  came  by  Christ,  we  are 
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to  imdentandf  not  only  tiiat  ke  wm  the  reality  of  wiiat  had  been  set  forth  in 
the  diadcyws  of  the  Old  Tettamenti  bol  that  the  whole  revelation  of  God  was 
made  by  hiuL  By  the  fnlness  of  truth  in  him,  we  are  to  understand  three 
tiiingB.  Fbit,  that  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  <^  the  nund  and  will  of  God; 
at  it  is  said  in  the  yery  next  yersey  ^No  man  hath  seen  Grod  at  any  time ;  the 
only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.** 
,  Secondly,  that  the  indole  amount  of  truth  belonged  to  him  as  his  own,  and  that 
the  S|^rit  of  revelation  was  hb  subordinate  Agent  "  When  he  the  Spirit  of 
truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself 
[at  his  own  suggestion],  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  ho  speak.  —  He 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shaD  show  it  unto  you."  John  16 :  13>15.  Thirdly,  that  the  revelation 
made  by  him  was  an  ample  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  of  faith  and  practice,  without  any  supplement  drawn 
from  human  reason.  ^  He  whom  Grod  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for 
God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  John  8 :  84.  Hence  to  reach 
tiie  perfection  of  revealed  knowledge  is  to  *'come — come  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  Eph.  4:13.  This  idea  is  plainly  illustrated 
in  the  passage  in  Colossians,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

[2]  His  fulness  cf  grace.  By  grace  is  plainly  meant  all  besides  truth  that 
^  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  law  which  **  was  given  by 
Moses."  All  grace  is  asserted  to  have  come  by  Christ  If,  then,  it  is  any  grace 
to  bestow  the  Spirit  and  eternal  life  on  sinners,  these  also  *'  came  by  "  him.  If 
it  was  not  so,  or  if  any  part  of  grace  was  not  found  in  him,  how  could  there  be 
in  him  a  fulness, of  grace  ?  and  how  could  we  read  of  *'  the  fulness  of  the  bless- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  Christ?"  Rom.  15:  29.  To  talk  of  a  fulness  from  which 
we  all  receive,  when  there  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  negative  influence  to  prevent 
punishment,  would  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  dialect  Fulness  is  altogether 
a  positive  term,  and  imports  not  barely  enough  to  save  us  from  the  deepest 
poverty  and  ruin,  but  an  abundance  to  make  us  rich.  I  never  hear  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ  without  having  the  idea  awakened  of  unlimited  stcHtis  of  positive 
good  laid  up  in  him,  from  which  the  whole  church  are  supplied :  and  then  I  can 
see  a  glorious  import  in  the  term, — a  meaning  too  rich  and  vast  to  be  relin- 
quished dll  demonstration  tears  it  from  me. 

This  fulness  of  grace  consists  of  three  parts.  First,  a  plenitude  of  pardon, 
sufficient  for  sins,  however  great  or  numerous.  Secondly,  a  plenitude  of  the 
Spirit,  given  to  Christ  without  measure ;  from  which  fulness  we  receive  *'  grace 
for  grace,"  and  are  '*  strengthened  with  might "  "  according  to  the  riches  of  his- 
glory."  Eph.  3:16.  Thirdly,  a  plenitude  of  inheritance.  The  fulness  is  pu^ 
ticnlariy  marked  as  being  that  of  "  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  "  who  givea 
to  all  that  receive  him,  '*  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  (John  1 :  12-14), 
in  other  words,  *^  joint-heirs  "  with  him  to  *'  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inher- 
itance." Eph.  1 :  18. 

All  these  ideas  are  phunly  comprehended  in  the  fulness  mentioned  in  Colos- 
aans.    To  that  passage  let  os  now  direct  our  attention.    *^Iii  whom,  we  have 
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ndetnption  throu^  hit  blood,  even  tbo  forgiTeaeffi  of  rioa ;  who  b  the  image 
of  the  invisible  Gol  p>x  whom  ho  ii  reTeolcU],  the  Firat-bom  of  evorr  creature 
[the  Ileir  of  nU  Ihin;^].  —  the  lle^  of  the  bod^,  the  church  [the  fountain  of 
influence ;  "  the  Hoad,"  ns  it  is  Boid  in  the  tame  paeaage,  "  from  which  all  the 
body,  by  joints  and  banib  having  Dourishmcnt  minlatcrcd  and  knit  together, 
iitctvaseth  with  the  incnaw  of  God,~J  — the  Finl-bom  from  the  dead  [who  not 
oaij  rose  firTl,  but  roM  to  inherit  u  the  old>»t  Son],  that  ih  all  thingi  he  miglit 
btve  the  preeminence.  For  it  pleaMMl  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fuIntM 
dwell : —  whom  w^  prasch,  warning  every  man,  and  ti^acbing  every  Dian  in  all 
wi^om.  thftt  we  maj'  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesua,  [jierfeet  in 
knowlodgp.  lioUnes!,  and  justification] ;  —  that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted, 
being  knit  together  in  love,  and  nnto  all  riches  of  the  full  aaniranre  of  under- 
Muiding,  to  the  arcimowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God  —  and  of  Christ,  ia 
irhom  are  hid  all  the  treasure*  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  [the  fulnesj  of  truth, 
competent  to  furnish  a  complete  revelation].  And  this  1  say  lest  any  man 
ahoahl  beguile  you  with  enticing  words.  —  Beware  leaC  any  man  spoil  you 
llirongh  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudl- 
tnents  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ ;  for  in  him  dwelleth  ail  the  fulnen  of 
-fte  Godhead  bodily,  [knowledge  is  a  part  of  "  the  fulness  of  Goii]  ; '  (Eph.  3 : 
19),  and  JO  are  complete  in  him ;  [so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  ye  have 
need  of  nothing  more  than  "  the  fulness  —  of  the  gospel  of  Christ"  But  this  is 
not  all  i  for  as  wisdom,  love,  and  power,  the  sum  of  tbo  divine  perfections,  go 
ID  to  constitate  "  the  fiilnesE  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  ye  are  complete  in  Chri«t, 
nM  only  in  point  of  instruction,  but  in  regard  to  his  inlluenco  as  King,  Heir, 
Saiii-lifipr.  .liid  Deliverer  from  the  boniingc  both  t-f  Jewish  onlLnancps  and  of 
Satan.  Yc  arc  complete  in  him],  which  is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and 
power ;  in  whom  aL*5  ye  arc  circumcised  with  the  circirnicisioo  made  without 
liands.  —  You  — hath  he  quickened,  —  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses,  blot- 
ting out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  wa.s  against  us;  —  and  haiing 
q>oiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly."  Col.  i.  and 
u.  These  are  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  exceeding  riches 
(£ —  grace  —  through  "  him  (Eph.  2:7.  3 :  S) ;  and  they  all  go  in  to  constitute 
that  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  which  b  found  in  him. 

Having  su^^stcd  these  conuderations,  I  now  proceed  to  arguments  of  a  more 

I.  That  which  li  our  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  is  no  other  than  the 
lighteousnc.is  of  Christ  (Jer.  23:  6.  33:  IG),  and  is  said  to  be  in  Christ  (Isa. 
4S:  24),  to  be  of  Christ  (Isa.  54:  17.  61;  10),  to  be  by  the  faith  of  Christ  (Bom. 
3;  22),  and  is  called  the  righleousneas  of  God,  because  appcnntcd  by  him  (Horn. 
1(17.  3:21,22.  10:3.  2  Cor.  5 :  21.  Phil.3:9).  The  term  is  obviously  taken 
from  the  first  covenant,  as  appears  by  the  frequent  comparison  between  a  legal 
righteousness  and  this.  "Hoses  describcth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  tbo  laW, 
diat  the  man  which  doth  those  things  shall  live  by  them :  but  the  righteousneaa 
which  is  of  failh  speakclh  on  this  wise,"  "  If  righlcotisnesa  come  by  ihc  law, 
then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."  "  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  wlilch  could  have 
^ven  life,  verily  righteonsDeBS  should  have  been  by  the  law,"     "  That  I  may  win 
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Clirist,  and  be  iband  in  liim,  not  liaTing  my  own  righteoosnefls,  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ"  (Rom.  10 :  5,  6.  Gal.  2 :  21. 
3 :  21.  Phil.  3 :  8,  9).  Now,  what  ought  to  be  the  influence  of  a  righteousness 
which  thus  plainly  comes  in  the  room  of  a  legal  one,  and  takes  its  name  ?  Under 
the  first  covenant,  a  righteousness  both  protected  the  subject  from  punishment 
and  entitled  him  to  positive  good.  If,  then,  **  the  Lord  our  righteousness"  does 
only  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  he  is  but  half  what  a  righteousness  was  un- 
der the  first  covenant  (leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  bur  own  works),  and 
the  very  term  in  the  gospel  is  sunk  down  to  one  half  of  its  original  meaning. 
But  who  told  us  that  the  word  is  thus  changed  ?  If  you  use  a  term  to-day 
which  I  know  had  a  definite  meaning  yesterday,  I  am  bound  to  understand  it  in 
the  same  sense,  unless  you  plainly  tell  me  that  its  import  is  altered.  Where 
has  God  told  us  that  righteousness  under  the  gospel  means  but  half  what  it  did 
under  the  law  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the  word  precludes  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change.  Righteousness  is  a  term  altogether  of  a  positive 
import  It  implies  more  than  a  title  to  be  exempted  from  an  ignominious 
death :  it  imports  the  clium  of  one  who  is  right ;  who  not  only  has  not  trans- 
gressed, but  has  done  all  that  was  required.  A  righteous  man .  is  something 
more  than  a  man  who  is  not  a  malefactor.  To  say  of  one  that  he  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  executed,  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  a  righteous  person.  We 
do  not  talk  of  the  righteousness  of  a  culprit  just  released  from  the  state  prison, 
because  the  law  has  no  longer  a  penal  demand  against  him.  And  the  term  has 
a  meaning  no' less  positive  in  the  New  Testament  *'  They,  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  [cer- 
tainly something  more  than  avoiding  crimes  and  escaping  punishment],  have 
not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  Crod."  (Roul  10:3.)  Self- 
righteousness  always  means,  as  it  does  in  this  place,  a  pretended  claim,  not  so 
much  to  pardon  as  to  a  reward.  We  read  of  "the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto 
whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works."  (Rom.  4 :  6.)  But  why 
without  works  ?  What  have  good  works  to  do  with  pardon  ?  This  is  only  not 
to  impute  bad  works.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  "  (Rom. 
10 :  4) ;  but  is  the  law  nothing  but  a  penalty  ?  and  is  its  whole  end  answered, 
so  as  to  make  out  a  righteousness,  without  fulfilling  the  precept  ?  Thus  we  see 
that  the  term  in  the  New  Testament  has  not  lost  its  original  meaning.  If,  then, 
Christ  is  our  ris^hteousness,  he  must  do  more  than  save  us  from  the  death  of  a 
malefactor,  he  must  be  the  ground  of  all  the  treatment  which  belongs  to  the 
righteous.  If  his  righteousness  has  the  same  influence,  and  answers  the  same 
end  in  the  government  of  Crod,  that  the  perfect  righteousness  of  men  would 
have  done  ;  or  if  the  common  expression  is  true,  that  believers  are  treated  as 
righteous  on  his  account ;  then  he  is  certainly  the  ground  of  their  title  to  life. 
To  talk  of  their  being  treated  as  righteous  on  his  account,  and  to  deny  that  they 
receive  eternal  life  for  his  sake,  is  to  say  that  a  personal  righteousness  would  not 
have  entitled  them  to  the  rewards  of  heaven. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  further  reasoning ;  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  spread 
obviously  to  view  on  the  sacred  page,  that  the  same  righteousness  that  procures 
pardon  entitles  to  eternal  life.    *<  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  Is 
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of  the  law,  that  the  nutn  which  doth  thoM  thingi  ihall  IiTe  hy  them:  bnt  Um 
rigfateooioeM  which  is  of  fiuth  speaketh  oo  this  wite, — diat  if  thou  ihak  coo- 
lem  with  thj  moath  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  befiere  in  &j  heart  &at  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thoa  shalt  be  ta^ed :  for  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  xighteonsnessy  and  with  the  month  confession  is  made  nnto  salT»» 
tioQ."  ^  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  giren  life.  Ten! j 
li^teoosness  should  have  been  given  by  the  law  [to  wit,  that  lighteoosnefli 
which  now  gives  life].  —  We  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 
ness bj  faith.''  "  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousnesa." 
Noah  ^  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  fiuth.**  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that  woiketfi 
is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt ;  but  to  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  that  justificth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness. —  The  promise  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  worid  was  not  to 
Abraham  or  his  seed  through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  £uth. 
For  if  they  which  arc  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  proanise 
made  of  none  effect"  ^*  If  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much 
more  they  which  receive  abundant  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness 
shall  reign  in  life  by  One,  Jesus  Christ  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of 
One  the  free  gifl  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  One  shall 
many  be  made  righteous.  —  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
(Rom.  4 :  8,  4,  13, 14.  5 :  17-21.  10 :  5,  6,  9,  10.  Gal.  8  :  21.  5 :  5.  2  Tun.  4  :  8. 
Heb.  11:7.) 

As  righteousness  signifies  merely  that  which  entitles  to  justification,  this  ar- 
gument will  really  be  carried  forward  in  a  new  form  under  the  following 
head: — 

IL  Justification  in  its  whole  extent  is  allowed  to  be  grounded  on  Christ 
(Isa.  45 :  24,  25.  63  :  II.  Bom.  3 :  20-28.  4  :  25.  5 :  1,  9.  1  Cor.  6  :  11.  Tit.  3  : 
6,  7)  ;  but  though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  with  special  reference  to  pardon 
(Acts  13 :  39.  Rom.  5 :  9),  in  its  larger  and  more  common  sense  it  comprehends 
a  title  to  eternal  life.  Some  of  the  passages  just  quoted  plainly  show  this,  par- 
ticularly that  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  first  and  second  Adam  is  drawn. 
So  do  all  those  which  assert  that  justification  b  not  by  works.  Pardon  not  by 
works!  what  has  pardon  to  do  with  works?  The  mention  of  works  suggests  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  reward.  James,  of  course,  uses  the  term  in  the  larger 
sense,  when,  to  prove  that  a  justifying  faith  is  operative,  he  asserts  that  we  are 
justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only.  (James  2:  14-26.)  In  the  following 
passages  also,  the  word  obviously  means  the  same.  ^*  Kot  the  hearers  of  the  law 
are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified."  "  Who  shall 
lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  it  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  it  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather  that  is  risen  again."  '*  Who 
was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  nused  again  [by  way  of  recompense], 
for  our  justification ;  [wo  sharing  in  his  reward,  according  to  the  principle, 
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**  Because  I  live  je  shall  five  also*].  TherefiirB  being  justified  by  fidtfa,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  by  whom  also  we  haTe  access 
by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  tiie  glory  of 
God.  —  For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  bj  the  deatli 
cf  lus  Son,  mnch  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life*  ^  The 
Scriptare,  fi>reseeing  that  God  would  jnsdfy  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached 
before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed. 
So  then  they  which  be  of  fidth  are  blesMd  with  faithful  Abraham  [recerre  all 
the  blessings  promised  to  £iith,  which  are  manifestly  included  in  that  justifica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  foresaw]. — That  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  flie 
nght  of  God,  is  evident,  for.  The  just  shall  live  by  fiuth.  And  the  law  is  not 
of  fluth,  but.  The  man  that  doeth  them  shall  Bve  in  them.  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  — that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  receive  tiie  promise 
of  the  Spirit  througb  faith. — If  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law  it  is  no  more  6t 
pronuse,  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.  —  Is  the  law,  then,  against  the 
promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid :  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could 
have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  —  The  law 
was  our  school-master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
futh. — Ye  are  all  the  children  [and  of  course  heirs]  of  God  by  fiiith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  —  And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing  to  the  promise."  *^  That  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  inade 
heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  John  14:  19.  Rom.  2 :  18.  4 :  25. 
5: 1,  2,  10.  8:  3d,  84.  GaL  8  :  8-29.  Tit  8  :  7. 

If  justification  is  an  act  or  sentence  declaring  the  subject  entitied  to  all  the 
good  promised  to  faith,  then  it  confers  a  titie  to  eternal  life  as  well  as  to 
pardon ;  for  we  have  seen  that  both  are  unchangeably  promised  to  the  first  act 
of  faith  in  distinction  from  all  subsequent  works.  And  why  should  not  both 
tides  be  embraced  under  the  general  name  of  justification  ?  Ought  there  not 
to  be  a  word  to  express  the  whole  amount  of  these  new  claims  ?  Why  should 
an  essential  part  be  left  without  a  name  ?  And  is  not  justification  a  proper 
word  for  that  purpose  ?  Why  is  it  not  ?  What  was  its  original  meaning  under 
the  first  covenant,  from  which  it  is  manifestiy  taken  ?  It  there  denoted  a  title 
to  life  as  well  as  an  acquittal  from  blame.  And  why  should  it  not  mean  the 
vpme  under  the  new  covenant?  What  has  operated  to  change  its  import? 
The  principal  force  of  the  word  still  is,  and  alwa3rs  must  be,  poative.  To 
justify  a  man,  plainly  signifies  to  invest  him  with  a  claim  to  be  treated  as  just, 
and  of  course  to  entidc  him  to  all  the  rewards  of  well-doing.  Under  the  law 
it  would  have  given  him  a  claim  to  the  eternal  life  engaged  to  obedience; 
nnder  the  gospel  it  ought  to  entide  him  to  the  whole  amount  of  blessedness 
promised  to  faidi.  Why  should  not  justification  by  faith  secure  all  that  fiutii 
claims  by  covenant?  If  the  promise  does  not  deceive,  the  moment  a  man 
believes,  he  becomes  entided  to  eternal  life  as  well  as  to  pardon.  All  that 
good  is  instantly  conferred  on  feith  by  the  act  or  sentence  of  God.  If  that  act 
or  sentence  is  called  justification  (and  why  should  it  not  be  ?)  the  question  is 
decided. 

35* 
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Further,  jiifltification  in  the  larger  Mnie  is  ezpreHlj  grounded  on  Clujitrf 
obedience.  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sianezB,  ao  bj 
the  obedience  of  One  shall  many  be  made  ri^teoos ; "  or  as  it  is  ezprened  in 
tiie  preceding  yerse,  "  so  by  the  righteousness  of  One  the  free  gift  came  npagk 
all  men  unto  justification  of  life ;"  or  as  it  is  in  the  verse  still  preceding,  ^  much 
more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteonsiUMS^ 
shall  reign  in  life  by  One,  Jesus  Christ"  Rom.  5 :  17-19. 

m.  Eternal  life  is  declared  in  the  plainest  terms  to  be  in,  by,  and  throng^ 
Christ  "  That  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  '*  For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain 
salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep  we  should  live  together  with  him."  **The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  fife 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  "  Unto  him  that — washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father, 
—  be  glory."  *^  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation; — 
wbereunto  ho  called  you  by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  *^  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable."  *'The  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  —  which  is 
Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory."  **  Grod  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him."  "  Which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  poxsesshn,"  "  Who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
"The  bread  of  God  is  ho  which  —  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  —  I  am  thai 
bread  of  life.  —  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  ho  shall  live  for  ever. —  As  ih» 
living  Father  hath  sent  mc,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  [that  life  docs  not  mean 
preservation  from  hell],  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  ho  shall  live  by  me."  ^  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  **I  will  give  unto  him 
that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life."  "  I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  ^  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in 
glory."  **That  which  was  from  the  beginning, — which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  —  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life ;  for  the  Life 
was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you 
that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 
"  We  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true 
God  and  Eternal  Life."  John  6  :  33,  48,  51,  57.  7:37.  11:  25.  14:6.  Rom. 
6:23.  lCor.l:30.  15:18.  Eph.  1 :  14.  Col.  1 :  27.  3:4.  1  Thess.  5 :  9,  10. 
2  Thess.  2 :  13-17.  2  Tim.  2:  10.  1  John  1 :  1,  2.  4:  9.  5:  20.  Rev.  1 :  5,  6. 
21:6. 

IV.  We  arc  directed  to  ask  for  all  things,  and  to  render  thanks  for  all  things, 
in  the  name  of  Christ  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.  — 
If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  i*  I  have  chosen  you, — 
that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you." 
"  "NVhatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  ho  will  give  it  you.  Hith- 
erto ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name  [because  he  had  not  yet  finished  the 
work  which  was  to  constitute  his  claim] ;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your 
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joy  maj  be  falL —  At  that  day  [after  my  title  is  completed],  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name.*"  John  14:  18, 14.  15:  16.  16:  23,  24,  26.  « WhatBoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  [by,  or  from  respect  to,  his 
authority],  giving  thanks  to  Grod  and  the  Father  by  him.**  **  Giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  unto  God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ"  *'  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for  you  alL"  '« I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  *'  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Rom.  1 :  8.  7 :  25.  £ph.  8 :  21. 
5:20.   CoL  8:  17. 

To  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  can  mean  nothing  less  than  to  pray  that 
blessings  may  be  granted  for  his  sake,  or  out  of  respect  to  his  merit.  To  give 
thanks  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  thank  God  for  blessings  received  on  his 
account  To  give  thanks  by  or  through  Christ,  is  to  deliver  our  tribute  into 
his  hands  to  be  presented  to  the  Father,  as  the  ancient  priests  used  to  present 
the  thank-offerings  and  other  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  the  people. 

To  escape  the  point  blank  force  of  these  texts,  it  has  been  sud,  that,  in 
asking  for  positive  blessings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  we  are  conscious  that  our 
guilt  stands  in  the  way  of  our  receiving,  and  our  meaning  is,  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  his  sake,  that  so  the  mercies  may  come  directly  to  us  without  his 
further  influence.  Now  this  afber  all  would  be  asking  nothing  in  his  name  but 
pardon,  and  the  command  as  well  as  our  prayers  would  hold  out  a  false  ap- 
pearance. Had  we  been  directed  to  recognize  over  our  food  and  in  all  our 
petitions  our  need  of  pardon  through  Christ,  that  we  could  have  understood ; 
but  expressly  to  tell  us  to  ask  all  things  in  his  name,  in  the  same  unlimited 
manner  in  which  we  are  directed  to  ask  pardon  in  his  name,  and  to  mean  only 
the  latter,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  mode  of  directing  igno- 
rant creatures. 

y.  The  most  decisive  as  well  as  complicated  aigument  I  have  reserved  for 
the  last  The  Son  of  God,  in  reward  of  hia  filial  obedience,  was  constituted 
^  Heir  of  all  things,"  and  received  an  inheritance  which  comprehended  all  the 
blessings  which  ever  come  to  us. 

To  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  thb  interesting  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  essential  ideas  of  sonship.  Wherever  the  relation,  character,  and 
circumstances  of  a  father  and  son  are  perfect,  there  are  three  ideas  essentially 
involved  in  sonship ;  generation,  filial  obedience,  and  inheritance.  If  the  last 
two  are  united  without  the  first,  as  in  the  case  of  adoption,  the  relation  is  im- 
perfect If  the  first  and  last  exist  without  the  second,  the  character  of  the  son 
is  defective.  If  the  first  two  are  found  without  the  last,  the  circumstances  or 
character  of  the  father  is  not  good.  These  three  parts  go  in  to  constitute  the 
sonship  of  Christ ;  and  in  reference  to  every  one  of  them  he  is  apparenUy  said 
to  have  been  begotten.  The  first  is  beyond  dispute.  Luke  1 :  35.  In  respect 
to  the  second,  as  obedience  was  a  vital  part  of  the  character  of  the  Priest,  and 
as  his  ordination  to  that  office  was  really  an  appointment  to  a  course  of  filial 
obedience,  or  an  introduction  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  Son,  that  ordi- 
nation is  apparentiy  called  his  generation.  ^  No  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron.    So  also  Christ  glorified 
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not  himself  to  be  made  a  ICglirPriest,  bat  [he  that  ordained  him  to  tiial  oOee, 
yon  would  expect  to  hear ;  the  same  thing  is  expreswd  in  odier  words ;  biit] 
he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  lliee;  na  fie 
saidi  also  in  another  place,  Thoo  art  a  priest  for  erer  after  the  order  cif 
Meldusedec."  Heb.  5:  4-6.  Accordingly  when  he  was  pablicly  mdncted  into 
the  priesdy  office  by  baptism  and  anointing  (agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  fonna), 
at  tiie  moment  of  receiving  the  divine  unction  which  coosdtated  lum  a  priest 
he  was  named  from  heaven  the  Son  of  God,  beloved  because  obedient  Matt. 
3:17.  The  very  name  involved  the  idea  of  obedience.  '*  Though  he  were  a 
Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  Heb.  5:8.  Aa 
if  it  had  been  said,  Though  he  was  one  whose  very  nature  it  was  to  obey,  yet 
he  was  perfected  in  that  virtue  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  As  to  'the 
third,  there  needs  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  a  single  sentence  in  PaoTa 
sermon  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia :  *'  The  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathen, 
God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children  in  that  he  hath  rmsed  up 
Jesus  again  ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  Acts  13:  32,  3S.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  second  Plsahn 
we  shall  find  these  words  to  bo  the  pubHc  acknowledgment  which  God  made 
over  the  sepulchre,  when  he  raised  the  sleeping  Saviour  to  the  possesaon  and 
honors  of  a  Son,  and  set  him  King  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and  gave  him 
the  heathen  for  his  inheritance.  This  reason  for  the  appellation  of  Son,  and 
for  the  expression  in  the  second  Psalm,  is  again  recognized  by  the  same  aposfle 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  **  Being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels  aa 
he  hath  hy  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they :  for  unto 
which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee  ?  "  Ileb.  1:4,5.  Hero  he  is  expressly  siud  to  have  "  obtained  " 
the  "  name  "  of  the  "  Son  "  of  God  "  by  "  the  **  inheritance  "  which  he  received. 
And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  was  exalted  to  this 
name  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience :  **  He  humbled  himself  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore  €rod  also  hath  highly 
exalted  liim  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name."  Phil.  2 :  8,  9 ; 
to  wit,  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  same  reason  for  the  appellation  is 
suggested  by  Gabriel  in  his  message  to  Mar}- :  "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David."  Luke  1  :  82.  Accordingly  when  his  glorified  state  was 
set  forth  on  Mount  Tabor,  where  God  had  decked  him  in  the  robes  prepared 
for  the  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  the  voice  from  heaven  again  pronounced,  this  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Matt  17:5.  And  one  of  the 
witnesses  tells  us,  **  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glor^-  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father."  John  1 :  14.  Compared  with  2  Pet.  1  :  16-18.  It  is  because  his 
obedience  "  unto  death  "  entitled  him  to  the  portion  of  a  Son,  and  bci-ause  he 
arose  to  possess  the  inheritance,  that  the  grave  is  represented  as  the  womb  in 
which  he  was  conceived,  and  his  resurrection  as  the  completion  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  is  called  "  the  First-bom  from  the  dead,"  and  "  the  First-begotten  of 
the  dead,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power  — 
by  the  resurrection."  Rom.  1 :  4.   Col.  1 :  18.   Rev.  1:5.    It  is  by  a  continu- 
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ance  of  the  same  figare  that  the  "  jointphein,"  who  inherit  in  consequence  of 
his  having  risen  to  the  estate  of  a  Son,  are  said  to  have  been  ^  begotten  — 
again  unfo  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to 
an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  ondefiled."  1  Pet  1 :  S,  4.  The  same  form 
of  speech  is  used  whenever  the  adoption  of  believers  is  qx>ken  of,  or  whenever 
they  are  called  the  sons  of  God.  These  terms  (though  the  latter  refers  also  to 
their  new  generation  and  filial  spirit)  always  allude  to  their  inheritance. 

This  inheritance  was  conferred  on  the  Mediator  as  the  reward  of  that  amaz- 
ing exhibition  of  holiness  which  he  made  under  law,  in  other  words,  for  his 
obedience  "  unto  death.**  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  —  This  commandment  have  I  received  of 
my  Father."  <<  He  — became  obedient  unto  death  —  wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name."  In 
that  remarkable  description  of  the  inheritance  of  the  "  Son  "  and  ^  Heir  of  all 
things,**  which  is  contained  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  £pistle  to  the  He- 
brews, the  ground  of  the  whole  b  stated  in  these  emphatic  words :  '*  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  And  it  b  added, 
"  Consider  the  Apostle  and  High-Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  who  wat 
f^ thful  to  him  that  appointed  him,  as  also  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  hb  house. 
For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses.  —  Moses  verily  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  —  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house." 
John  10:  17,  18.  Phil.  2:  8,  9.  Heb.  1:9.  3:  1-6.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of 
inheritance  denotes  the  estate  to  be  the  reward  of  his  filial  obedience.  He  re- 
ceived nothing  by  birth,  but  by  merit  And  what  he  received  by  merit  and  not 
by  birth  was  called  the  portion  of  a  Son,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  his  gen- 
eration as  to  his  filial  obedience.  In  that  filial  character,  and  in  the  reward 
which  followed,  and  which  hence  took  the  name  of  inheritance,  lie  two  parts  out 
of  three  of  the  whole  meaning  of  Son  of  God. 

What,  then,  was  his  inheritance  ?  I  will  first  premise  that  it  comprehended 
every  thing  which  he  received  by  way  of  reward.  Whatever  was  bestowed  as 
the  recompense  of  hb  obedience  was  granted  for  hb  filial  obedience,  for  only 
as  a  Son  was  he  bound  to  obey.  And  whatever  was  granted  for  his  filial  obe- 
dience was  the  portion  of  a  Son,  or  hb  inheritance.  If  any  inheritance  was 
conferred  for  his  filial  obedience,  why  should  it  not  comprise  every  thing  which 
he  received  in  that  way  ?  Why  should  half  of  hb  reward  take  thb  name  and 
not  the  whole  ?  Let  it  not  then  be  thought  that  any  part  of  his  possession  or 
power  (the  whole  of  which  was  conferred  as  a  reward)  belongs  to  him  as  a 
mere  dbtributing  Agent,  and  not  as  the  "  Heir  ot  all  things; "  that  any  part  of 
what  he  governs  and  gives  remains  undetached  from  Godhead,  ungrantcd  to  the 
Mediator,  and  passes  through  him  as  the  mere  channel  of  conveyance.  It  b  all 
hb  own  inheritance,  his  own  **  purchased  possession.**  Hb  dominion  itself  b 
only  the  appendage  of  heirship ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  heir  when  he  comes  of  age 
to  manage  hb  own  estate,  to  press  every  thing  which  he  lawfully  may  into  sub- 
serviency to  it,  and  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  It  was  '*  by  "  the  **  in- 
heritance "  solely,  and  not  by  any  dominion  distinct  fiom  this,  that  in  point  of 
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oatward  atate  he  was  made  ^  better  than  the  angels,"  and  **  obtuned  a  more  ex- 
oellent  name  than  they."  Hcb.  1 :  4.  It  was  only  as  ^  the  First-begotten,"  or 
^  Heir  of  all  things,"  that  he  was  exalted  to  receive  the  worship  of  angels.  Heb. 
1 :  6,  with  verse  2.  It  was  only  as  ^  the  First-bom  from  the  dead,"  **the  HfbI- 
bom  of  every  creature,"  that  in  point  of  oatward  glory  he  had  **  in  all  tlunga — 
the  preeminence."  CoL  1 :  15-18.  In  short,  he  received  nothing  into  his  hands 
bat  what  he  inherited  as  the  **  Heir."  We  may  therefore  nnhesitatmgly  con- 
clude that  his  whole  reward  went  into  the  inheritance,  and  remains  his  own 
property,  detached  from  pure  Godhead,  held  by  a  mediatorial  claim,  and  placed 
in  a  new  relation  to  this  world.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  the  different  parts 
of  it  interchangeably  spoken  of  as  an  inheritance  and  as  a  reward. 

Let  us  now  sec  what  that  inheritance  contains.  It  comprehends  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  over  whom,  as  an  appendage  of  heirship,  he  exercises  domin- 
ion both  to  save  and  to  destroy.  **  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed ;  [alluding,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  to  the  combination  of  Pilate  and  Ilerod,  and  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Israel,  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  against  Christ].  —  Acts  4 :  25-27. 
Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree : 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  mc.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; 
[referring,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  declares,  to  his  resurrection].  Acts  13 :  33.  Ask 
of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  [manifestly  by  way  of  reward]  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.  —  KLs  the  Son  [the  Heir],  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the 
way  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him."    Ps.  2:  1-12. 

The  inheritance  includes  all  worlds  and  things  through  the  universe,  over 
which,  as  lawful  Owner,  he  is  appointed  to  rule.  '^  God  —  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  Heir  of  all  things:  — 
who,  —  when  he  had  by  himself  purgetl  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high ;  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels  as  he  hath  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they :  for  unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ? 
and  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  And  again, 
when  he  bringcth  in  the  First-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him.  —  Unto  the  Son  [the  Heir]  he  saith.  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  forever  and  ever.  —  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  thy  fellows.  —  But  to  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Sit  on 
my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?  —  For  unto  the  angels 
hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come  whereof  we  speak :  but  one  in 
a  certain  place  testified,  saying.  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? — 
Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  thou  crownedst  him  with  glory 
and  honor,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou  hast  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet    For  in  that  he  put  all  in  subjection  under 
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him,  be  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him  [nothing  but  Grod  himself^  as  it 
is  said  in  another  pbM»].  1  Cor.  15 :  24-28.  Bat  now  we  see  not  yet  all  tbingf 
put  under  him :  but  ve  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suflering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  HeKLandiL  **Ho — 
beeame  obedient  unto  death: — wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  giTen  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  un- 
der the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.".  PhiL  2 :  6-11.  «'  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Fa- 
ther had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,"  said  ailer  his  resurrection,  **  All  power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  And  not  to  him  as  a  mere  distrib- 
uting Agent,  but  for  his  own.  "  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine." 
Matt  28 :  18.  John  13:3.  IG :  15.  Indeed,  all  things  wore  expressly  made  "for 
him,"  as  "  the  First-bom  of  evcrj*  creature,"  "  the  First-bom  from  the  dead," 
the  "  Heir  of  all  things."  CoL  1 :  15-18. 

In  other  places  all  worlds  and  things  are  represented  as  given  him  for  a  re- 
ward. *'  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  "  he  "  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  *^  For  to 
this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of 
the  dead  and  living."  I  will  '*  divide.him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  ho  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.** 
Isa.  53:  12.  Rom.  14:  9.  Hcb.  12:  2. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  inheritance.  Before  I  descend  to  those  partic- 
ulars which  will  bear  more  directly  on  the  subject,  I  will  remark  here,  that  he 
received  this  general  inheritance  for  the  use  of  the  church  and  the  world.  There 
was  a  special  reference  to  the  elect.  If  ho  receive<l  "  power  over  all  flesh,"  a 
leading  object  was,  "  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  "  God  had 
"  given  him."  If  he  was  "  exalted,"  a  principal  end  was,  that  he  might  "  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 
John  17:  2.  Acts  5:  31.  Did  he  obtain  the  Spirit?  it  was  indeed  to  call  the 
race  at  large,  and  to  sanctify  and  comfort  all  who  would  believe ;  but  it  was  also 
to  regenerate  his  chosen.  Did  he  obtain  dominion  over  angels  ?  if  it  was  that 
they  might  be  '*  ministering  spirits  "  to  a  world  of  moral  agents,  it  was  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  that  they  m^ht  "  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.* 
Heb.  1 :  14.  When  I  say  that  he  received  the  inheritanco  for  tlie  use  of  the 
church,  I  mean  two  things :  first,  that  he  received  it  for  the  unfailing  advantage 
of  his  elect,  whom  he  had  obtained  a  right  to  form  into  a  church  by  sanctifying 
grace :  secondly,  that  he  received  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  believe, 
holding  it  thus  as  a  provision  for  a  whole  world  of  moral  agents,  and  as  such 
offering  the  benefit  of  it  to  alL  In  both  senses  it  may  be  said,  the  Father  **  raised 
him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places, 
&r  above  all  principality  and  power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and— 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
ehureh,  irhich  is  hb  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all"  £ph.  1 : 
S0-2S.   In  both  senses  I  wish  to  be  understood  when  I  say,  if  he  vanquished 
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tiie  powen  of  darknefls,  it  was  not  in  a  separate  warfiuney  bat  in  tiie  serriee  oT 
file  church,  and  for  her  use :  if  he  took  posKsmon  of  heaTen,  it  was  ''to  pre- 
pare a  place  for"  his  foUowen.  Jdm  14 :  2.  Even  his  personal  splendon  are 
only  the  royal  robes  appended  to  his  regal  office,  which  he  holds  for  the  benefit 
of  tiie  church.  But  a  part  of  the  general  estate  was  receiTcd,  not  for  die  ehovch 
as  such,  that  is,  not  to  be  giTcn  in  rewards  to  belieTers,  and  offered  as  soch  to 
men,  but  to  be  bestowed  on  the  race  at  large  in  sovereign  gifts  fitted  to  a  stato 
of  probation. 

In  procee<ling  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  inheritance,  I  shall  present  them 
in  two  general  divisions ;  those  which  respect  the  elect  distinctively,  and  thoea 
which  relate  indiscriminately  to  a  world  of  moral  agents. 

(1)  The  elect  themselves  as  a  redeemed  kingdom,  and  the  regeneratin|^  in- 
fluence by  which  they  are  constituted  a  holy  seed,  and  the  sanctifying  infinence 
and  inheritance  by  which  they  arc  graciously  rewarded,  all  belong  to  the  inher- 
itance and  reward  of  Christ 

'  The  elect  themselves,  as  a  holy  seed  and  redeemed  kingdom,  belong  to  bis 
inheritance.  **  Thou  spokest  in  viaon  to  thy  Holy  One,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid 
help  upon  One  that  is  mighty,  I  have  exalted  One  chosen  out  of  the  people.  — 
He  shall  cr}-  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Father ;  [that  is,  he  shall  be  my  Son].  — 
Also  I  will  make  him  my  First-bom  [my  Heir]  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  —  His  soe<l  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the 
da}'s  of  heaven."  *^  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance."  Ps.  2 :  8. 
89 :  3-37.  The  elect  belong  to  his  reward.  **  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  i>in,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleaa- 
nre  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  Servant  jus- 
tify numy,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  "  We,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are 
tiie  children  of  promi^."  I8a.53:  10,  11.  Gal.  4:  28.  The  regenerating  influ- 
ence by  which  they  are  constituted  a  holy  seed  belongs  to  his  reward.  Hence 
they  are  said  to  be  created  and  begotten  ^  in  Christ,"  and  to  be  regenerated  for 
his  sake.  God  has  **  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."  1  Cor.  4 :  15.  2  Cor.  5:17.  Eph.  2:10.  Tit.  8 :  5,  6.  Indeed,  the 
Heir  himself,  as  an  essential  right,  received  uncontrolled  power  to  raise  them 
from  tlie  death  of  sin.  *^  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  —  For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  ho  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  liimself."  John  5 :  21,  26. 
Both  the  influence  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  and  the  sanctifying  influence 
by  which  they  arc  graciously  rewarded,  belong  to  his  promised  recompense. 
What  else  can  l>e  meant  by  our  being  "  chosen  —  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  ?  " 
God  has  '*  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our 
works, but  accordin<r  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  worid  began ; "  that  is,  made  over  to  Christ  for  us.  Kph.  1 :  4. 
8  Tim.  1 :  8,  9.  We  are  distinctly  taught  that  he  obtaine<l  their  complete  sanc- 
tification  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  **  unto  death."    He  **  loved  the  church 
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and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  with- 
out blemish.'*  '*  Who  gave  himself  fiir  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world."  **  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  **  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  [devote  myself  to  die],  that  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  John  17:  19.  Gal.  1 :  4.  £ph.  6: 
25-27.  Tit  2 :  14.  The  inheritance  also,  which  they  receive  as  a  gracious 
recompense,  is  a  part  of  hb  promised  reward.  What  else  can  be  meant  by  the 
eternal  election  of  men  in  him  to  the  inheritance  ?  .  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  widi  all  spiri(;ual  blessingji 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;•— having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself."  **  Paul,  —  an  aposde  of  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  —  in  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God  that  cannot 
lie  promised  before  the  world  began."  Promised  to  whom  ?  To  Christ  unques- 
tionably. £ph.  1 :  3-5.  Tit  1 :  1,  2. 

(2)  Passing  by  the  special  notices  of  the  elect,  I  say  in  general,  that  all  the 
positive  good  (including  expressly  sanctification  and  eternal  life)  which  is 
offered  and  promised  to  men  on  the  condition  of  their  faith  (constituting  a  com- 
plete provision  for  a  worid  of  moral  agents),  and  actually  bestowed  on  believers 
in  gracious  rewards,  is  comprehended  in  the  inheritance  of  Christ 

The  general  administration  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  sanctification  of  all  who  will 
believe,  belongs  both  to  his  inheritance  and  reward.  First,  it  belongs  to  his 
inheritance.  "  When  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  —  he  shall  not  speak  of  him- 
self [at  his  own  suggestion],  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  speaL — 
He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 
All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take  of 
mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  The  grant  was  made  to  him  as  the  beloved 
Son  and  Heir.  **  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him  ;  the  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand."  John  3 :  34,  35.  IC : 
13-15.  Secondly,  it  belongs  to  his  promised  reward.  **  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but 
if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you.**  This  gift  could  not  be  bestowed  tiU 
Christ  had  earned  his  reward.  ^  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  But  when  he  **  ascended  on  high,"  among 
other  gifls  for  men  he  received  this,  *'  that  the  Lord  Ckxl  might  dwell  among 
them ; "  and  within  ten  days  he  sent  the  blessing  forth.  On  that  occasion  Peter 
was  instructed  to  make  the  following  explanation :  **  Being  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  Ps.  68  :  18.  John 
7:  39.  16:  7.  Acts  2:  33.  Accordingly,  the  sanctification  offered  and  granted 
to  men  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  the  essential  influence  of  Christ  **  The  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."    **•  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood."    *'  The  grace  of  God 
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if  giTcn  yoa  by  Jeans  Christ"  ^  Filled  with  tlie  fruits  of  rigliteoasnefli 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ"  We  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  built  up,  and  estab- 
Itdied  "  in  Christ,"  and  to  conquer  in  and  through  him.  We  are  sud  to  be 
*^  dead  with "  him,  to  be  "  quickened  together  with  him,"  to  be  **  risen  with 
him,"  *^  that  the  life — of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body."  We  an 
said  to  **  know — the  power  of  his  resurrection,"  to  be  "  dead  to  the  law  by  tlie 
body  of  Christ,  that  we  should  be.  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  la 
raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God,"  and  to  be 
^  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  all 
in  all  in  the  euro  of  our  spiritual  maladies,  and  in  the  support  of  our  sjnritual 
life ;  as  being  not  merely  the  channel  through  which  the  streams  flow,  but  the 
source  itsclfl  The  cures  which  he  wrought  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  exhibit  him, 
not  as  an  under  physician  dealing  out  the  medicines  of  another,  but  as  the 
healing  fountain.  Is  no  other  idea  to  be  awakened  in  our  minds  by  all  diose 
afi*ecting  representations  of  him  as  the  olive-tree  constantly  shedding  its  oil  to 
feed  the  lamps,  as  the  good  olive  and  vine  nourishing  the  branches,  as  **  the 
Head  by  which  all  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,"  but  that  he  is  the  mere 
Agent  to  dispense  supplies  which  might  have  come  through  another  hand? 
He  is  a  '*  quickening  Spirit,"  not  merely  as  King,  but  as  *' the  last  Adam :  ** 
and  sanctification  is  Christ  within  us,  not  merely  his  image,  but  his  life :  **  I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  *^  Know  ye  not — that  Jesus  Christ  is 
in  you  except  yo  be  reprobates  ?  "  ^  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  be- 
cause of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness."  Christ  is  ^  tho 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith ; "  and  it  is  he  who  pronounces,  *^  Behold  I 
make  all  things  new."  Zcch.  4 :  2-14.  John  15 :  1-6.  Rom.  6:2-11.  7:4.  8:2, 
10,  S7.  11  :  17.  12  :  5.  1  Cor.  1 :  2,  4.  6 :  15.  12 ;  12-27.  15 :  45,  57.  2  Cor.  1 : 
21.  2:  14.  4:  10,  11.  13:  5.  Gal.  2:  20.  Eph.  2:  20-22.  4  :  15,16.  5:  SO.  PhiL 
1:11.  3 :  10.  Col.  2  :  7,  11-13,  19.  Ileb.  12:2.  1  John  5  :  6.  Rev.  21 :  5. 

In  like  manner  that  eternal  life  or  inheritance  which  he  offers  to  a  world  of 
moral  agents,  and  bestows  on  believers  as  a  gracious  reward,  belongs  to  his  own 
inheritance.  We  inherit  through  him.  '*  In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an 
inheritance."  **  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  ho  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  tliat  were  under 
the  law,  that  wo  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  because  yo  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  criming,  Abba  father. 
Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  8er\'ant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  tlien  an  heir  of 
God  through  Christ"  The  last  clause  shows  what  is  always  meant  by  a  son  of 
God.  In  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam,  and  not  merely  by  his  Kingly  power, 
the  believing  dead  will  be  raised  to  immortal  life.  "  For  since  by  man  [by  the 
sin  of  one  man]  came  death,  by  man  [by  the  righteousness  of  one  man]  camo 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  no  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  John  1 :  12.  1  Cor.  15:  21,  22.  Gal.  4:  4-7.  Eph. 
1 :  11.     Thus  he  who  is  the  Alpha  ij  the  Omepi  also  of  our  salvation. 

Accordingly,  all  tho  promises  which  are  ofiered  to  the  world  and  applied 
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to  believers,  expresdy  inclmdiiig  those  of  tlie  Spirit  and  of  the  inheritance 
were  really  made  to  Christ,  and  reach  ns  as  the  oil  on  Aaron's  head  did  the 
ddrts  of  his  garments.  **  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  — 
that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith  [that  is,  as  a 
reward].  —  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  [all  the  promises] 
made.  He  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  One,  And  to 
thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  con- 
firmed before  of  God  in  Christ  [this  shows  what  is  meant  by  promises  made 
in  Christ],  the  law — cannot  disannul — For  if  the  inheritance  bo  of  the 
law,  it  b  no  more  of  promise;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise. 
Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions, 
till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  [jo£  the  whole  inheritance] 
was  made.  —  The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.  [This  shows 
what  b  meant  by  a  promise  inherited  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer]. — The 
law  b  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  bo  justified  by 
faitL  But  afler  that  faith  b  come,  wo  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster 
[no  longer  minors  incapable  of  the  inheritance  conferred  in  justification] ;  for 
ye  are  all  the  children  [heirs]  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  —  And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed  [as  being  the  seed  of  Abraham's  greater 
Son],  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise.  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as 
he  b  a  child,  difi*ereth  nothing  firom  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  alL* 
Hence  the  promise  of  inheritance,  and  all  other  promises  are  in  Christ  ^  The 
mystery  of  Christ  —  b  now  revealed,  —  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-hein 
[with  the  Jews],  —  and  partakers  of  hb  promise  in  Christ"  '*  The  promise  of 
life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^  For  a/2  the  promises  of  Grod  in  him  are  3rea, 
and  in  him  amen."  2  Cor.  1:  20.  Gal.  8:  13-29.  4:  1.  £ph.  8:  4-6.  2 
Tun.  1 :  1. 

Now  the  promises  made  to  Christ,  either  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  or  in 
the  revelation  to  the  church,  implied  nothing  less  than  that  the  things  prom- 
ised were  to  be  the  reward  of  hb  work  on  earth,  and  what  hb  sc^rvices  might 
fidrly  claim.  I  can  conceive  of  but  two  other  grounds  on  which  they  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  to  him.  First,  a  guardian  may  receive  pronuses 
that  lus  wards  shall  be  endowed,  not  for  hb  sake,  but  their  own.  Secondly,  a 
parent  may  be  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  design  respecting  hb  children, 
and  though  the  estate  b  to  be  conferred  for  their  conduct  alone,  yet  the  in- 
formation may  be  given  as  a  real  reward  to  him.  Neither  of  these  cases 
illustrates  the  subject  As  to  the  former,  if  the  promises  were  not  intended  as 
a  reward  to  Christ,  but  only  deposited  with  him  as  the  guardian  of  hb  people, 
why  were  they  made  to  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world?*  The 
church  were  not  there  to  enjoy  the  pledge,  and  when  the  intelligence  reaches 
them,  it  makes  them  no  more  assured  than  the  simple  purpose  of  the  Father 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  were  not  limited  to 
the  elect,  bat  extended  to  a  world  of  moral  agents,  securing  to  Christ  the  salvation  of  all 
who  would  believe. 
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ironld  have  done.  At  to  tlie  ktter,  if  the  promisef  were  intended  as  a  immid 
to  Christ,  the  recompense  could  not  lie  in  the  pleasare  of  reeeiTing  new  »- 
ibnnation.  The  second  person  in  the  Trinity  needed  not  to  be  infianadL 
Indeed,  what  can  be  understood  by  a  promise  in  the  diTine  cabinet  ?  NoC  » 
declaration  in  words,  and  yet  something  more  than  a  mere  design.  It  waa  » 
purpose  connected  with  a  bond ;  a  bond  not  arising  out  of  the  intentkm  HwU^ 
as  out  of  the  verbal  promise  of  a  man,  but  from  the  very  senrice  which  the  Soa 
was  to  render.  It  was  a  mere  recognition  of  the  claim  which  his  work  on  earth 
would  create,  and  an  unchangeable  resolution  to  satisfy  it;  a  claim  not  origi- 
nally binding  on  the  Father,  but  growing  out  of  the  acceptance  of  ike  Son*a 
submission.  And  as  to  the  promises  which  appear  in  the  public  revelation , 
why  should  they  be  made  to  Christ  at  all,  and  not  to  the  church  directly,  if 
they  were  not  intended  to  announce  to  the  worid  that  the  things  promiaed 
come  to  us  as  his  reward  ? 

On  what  other  ground  can  you  account  for  the  absoluto  form  of  the  promises^ 
insuring  to  every  believer  continued  sanctification  and  eternal  life  ?    Is  it 
because  Uioso  believers  were  electe<l  ?    But  the  same  absolute  covenant  is 
tendered  to  the  world  at  large.    Every  man,  elect  or  non-elect,  is  assured  that 
if  lie  will  once  believe,  he  shall  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.    Now,  why  is  this  ?    Why  if  Christ  is  not  the  ground  of  the  proot- 
ises,  and  if  it  is  not  secured  to  him,  without  reference  to  election,  that  no 
member  sliall  ever  be  torn  from  his  bleeding  side,  —  that  no  moral  agent  who 
will  once  believe  in  him  shall  ever  perish  ?    AV^hy,  unless  it  has  been  promised 
of  him  as  the  **  First-bom "  and  Heir,  "  If  his  children  forsake  my  law  and 
walk  not  in  my  judgment,  —  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod 
and  their  iniquity  with  stripes;   nevertheless  my  loving-kindness  will  I  not 
utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faithfulness  to  fail  ?  "  Ps.  89  :  27-33.    K 
after  removing  our  guilt,  Christ  has  left  us  exactly  where  Adam  stood  the 
moment  he  was  created,  —  to  transact  directly  with  God,  and  receive  cmly 
what  we  can  earn;  why  this  ^everlasting  consolation"   (2  Thess.  2:  16)  to 
us  more  than  to  Adam  ?    Mere  freedom  from  guilt  in  the  gospel  sense  creates 
no  more  necessity  that  men  should  be  kept  from  falling  away,  than  original  in- 
nocence did.      AVhence,  then,  this  **  better  covenant,  —  established  upon  better 
promises  ? "  these  '*  exceeding  great  and  precious   promises "  by  wliich  we 
become  '*  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,**  and  are  assured  of  "all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness  ?  "   Heb.  8 :  6.   2  Pet.  1 :  3,  4.    If  the  influence 
of  Christ  ends  with  pardon,  and  believers  stand  before  God  in  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Adam  did,  why  this  pledge  against  apostasy  ?     Do  you  say  tluit 
Christ  procured  their  eternal  pardon  ?     What,  without  procuring  their  sancti- 
fication ?    Wc  have  seen  that  he  could  not  even  render  their  pardon  possible 
but  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  holy.    If,  then,  he  did  not  obtain  their 
sanctification,  he  could  not  obtain  absolute  pardon  for  them  a  moment,  and 
created  no  reason  why  God  should  issue  absolute  promises  either  of  sanctifi- 
cation or  eternal  life.    Why,  then,  were  they  issued  ?     We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  suppose  that  it  was  because  the  salvation  of  believers  was  made  over 
to  Christ  as  his  reward.    No  such  thing  upon  this  plan,  and  we  are  left  to 
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acconnt  for  thb  wonderftd  change  in  the  treatment  of  spotless  creatures, 
without  any  reasons  drawn  fhxn  a  Mediator.  Tell  me,  then,  in  what  sense  he  is 
**  the  Mediator  "  of  this  **  better  covenant,  —  established  upon  better  promises  ?  " 
Heb.  8:6.  If  he  did  nothing  but  render  sanctification  and  pardon  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  the  law,  and  had  no  influence  in  obtaining  these  absolute 
promises,  how  is  he  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  than  the  conditional  one 
at  Sinai  ?  for  this  is  the  thing  asserted.  How  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the 
mere  Promulgator  ?  The  argument  of  the  aposde  is,  that  Christ  has  **  obtained 
a  more  excellent  ministry  "  than  the  Levitical  priests,  **  by  how  much  also  he 
is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant "  than  that  at  SinaL  The  superiority  of  the 
covenant  is  explained  to  consist  in  its  absolute  form,  insuring  both  sanctifi- 
cation and  eternal  life.  The  Sinai  covenant,  to  which  were  appended  all  the 
bloody  sacrifices,  certainly  secured  the  pardon  of  every  one  who  would  believe, 
and  secured  it  through  the  atonement  of  a  Saviour  to  come.  If  in  this 
new  and  absolute  covenant  the  Mediator  has  no  higher  influence,  that  is, 
no  influence  to  make  the  covenant  absolute,  his  ''more  excellent  ministry" 
turns  out  to  be  the  mere  promulgation  of  '*  better  promises,"  which  he  had  no 
hand  in  procuring.  And  then,  if  an  angel  had  been  sent  to  announce  these 
absolute  promises  (allowing  any  reason  for  their  being  made),  he  would  in  as 
high  a  sense  have  exercised  this  ^  more  excellent  ministry,"  and  been  *'  the 
mediator"  of  every  thing  in  this  "better  covenant"  which  dbtinguished  it 
from  that  at  SinaL 

Now  if  all  the  positive  good  ever  promised  to  the  world  on  the  condition  of 
their  faith  was  really  measured  out  to  Christ  as  his  reward,  and  expressly  for 
the  use  of  those  who  would  believe,  then  it  comes  to  them  because  it  was  first 
given  to  him.  And  this  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  *'  The  f^ory  which 
thou  gavcst  mo  I  have  given  them,  that  they  all  may  be  one  as  we  arc ;  I  in 
them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the 
world  may  know — that  thou  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me."  John 
1 7 :  22-26.  The  whole  amount  is  this :  he  earned  the  inheritance,  and  his 
seed  share  it  with  him.  By  whatever  means  it  happens,  all  things  are  actually 
made  over  to  them  by  covenant  Now  on  what  ground  do  they  claim  ?  and 
are  not  the  *'  all  things"  which  are  given  to  them  the  identical  ''all  things'* 
which  were  made  over  to  the  universal  "  Heir  ? "  If  so,  how  came  they  in 
possession  of  the  very  things  which  were  given  to  Christ  ?  Are  there  con- 
flicting claims  ?  or  do  they  inherit  under  him  ?  Let  the  word  of  God  decide. 
"  All  things  are  yours :  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or 
life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  (Jod's."  1  Cor.  8 :  21-23.  Hence  the  Seed  "  inherit  all 
things."  Rev.  21 :  7.  In  particular  they  inherit  the  promises  of  eternal  life. 
•'  Followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.  For 
when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham,  —  he  swore  by  himself:  —  wherein  God, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath: — which  hope  —  entereth  into  that 
within  the  vail  [takes  hold  of  heaven],  whither  the  Forerunner  hfor  us  entered* 
even  Jesus,  made  a  High-Priest  forever."  Heb.  6:  12-20.    That  is,  he  has 
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entered  npon  tho  inheritance  as  oar  Forerunner,  to  take  ponenum  of  it  fbt 
oar  use,  and  by  his  priestly  intercesnon  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
title  to  it  as  joint-heirs :  and  the  hope  which  follows  him  thither  is  groanded 
on  the  promise  of  inheritance  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  seed  was 
Christ  As  tho  ancient  church  inherited  from  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan, 
CSen.  15 :  7.  Ps.  37 :  29,  84.  105 :  11 ;  the  type  of  heaven,  Isa.  60 :  21 ;  so  we 
"  inherit  "*  from  Christ  the  **  better  countr}',"  as  ^  hein  together  of  tho  grace  of 
life,''  **  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,"  Matt.  19:  29.  25:  34. 
Marie  10 :  17.  Tit  3 :  7.  1  Pet  3:7;  and  are  said  to  have  an  **  inheritance 
in  tho  kingdom  qf  Christ,**  and  to  reign  "  with  **  him,  and  even  to  be  **  partakers 
of  Christ"  Eph.  5:  5.  Hcb.  3:  14.  Rev.  3:  21.  20:  4,  6.  Hence  in  that 
great  description  of  the  inheritance  of  the  '*  Son,"  and  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews,  we  read  of  the  *'  heirs ; "  the  meaning  of  which  is 
found  in  tliis,  *'  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ" 
Rom.  8:  14-17.  Ileb.  1 :  14.  At  ono  time  he  is  the  Parent  from  whom  the 
seed  inherit^  at  another  time,  "  the  First-bom  among  many  brethren,'*  —  really 
the  **  Ilcir,"  but  admitting  his  younger  brethren  to  share  with  him.  '^  Whom 
he  did  foreknow,  ho  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  First-bom  among  many  brethren."  Rom.  8  :  29. 

It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  ever}'  thing  would  bo  ascribed  to  his 
essential  influence.  And  so  we  find  it  ^*  In  "  and  **  through  him  we  —  have 
—  access — unto  the  Father," — **lx)ldness  and  access  with  confidence."  We 
arc  "  complete  in  him,"  **  perfect  in  Christ,"  **  approved  in  Christ,"  "  accepted  in 
tho  Beloved "  (that  is,  because  he  is  beloved)  ;  and  our  acceptableness  it 
called  '^  a  sweet  savor'  of  Christ,"  he,  and  not  our  works,  being  the  acceptable 
incense.  Even  common  blessings  come  to  us  through  him ;  and  to  rejoice  in 
them  religiously  is  to  rejoice  in  Christ  "  That  your  rejoicing  may  be  more 
abundant  in  Jesus  Christ  for  mo  by  my  coming  to  you  again."  Tliose  saluta- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Epistles,  ^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you,"  "  The  I^rd  Jesus  Christ  be  witli  thy  sjiirit,"  "  Grace  be 
unto  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; " 
were  breathings  of  desire  for  all  good  on  those  addressed,  and  acknowledg- 
ments that  all  good  came  through  the  Redeemer.  Hence  that  confidence  of 
the  apostle,  "  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  —  by  Christ  Jesus ;  '*  and 
that  devout  and  comprehensive  acknowledgment,  **  To  us  there  is  but  ono 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  ono  Ix)rd,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  tchom  are  all  things^  and  we  by  him"  Rom.  16 :  20.  1  Cor.  8 :  6. 
2  Cor.  2 :  15.  Eph.  5 :  2.  PhiL  4 :  18.  Eph.  1:6.  2 :  18.  3:12.  Phil  1 :  26. 
4:  19.    Col.  1 :  28.   2  :  10.    2  Pet  1  :  2-4. 

And  now,  is  it  too  much  to  say  of  the  scheme  against  which  these  arguments 
are  arrayed,  that  it  takes  away  one  half  of  a  Saviour  and  one  half  of  his  praise  ? 
Nor  is  it  the  least  important  part  that  it  filches  from  us,  so  far  as  our  comfort 
and  gratitude  to  Christ  are  concerned.  To  fill  the  eye  with  him  as  the  *^  Ueir 
of  all  things,"  "  The  First-bora  among  many  brethren,"  who  has  taken  pos- 
sesion of  the  inheritance  in  our  name,  to  manage  it  as  our  Guardian,  and  to 
reserve  it  for  us  against  our  arrival ;  to  view  every  comfort,  every  morsel  of 
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daily  food,  as  purchaaed  by  bim,  and  as  belonging  to  tlie  mediatorial  estate ; 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  sablimest  contemplations  that  ever  occupied  the 
Christian  mind.  To  know  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  all  things  is  the 
richest  ingredient  in  prosperity,  and  the  brightest  gem  in  the  immortal  crown. 
Do  yon  tell  me  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  blessings  come  through  Christ,  or 
directly  fWmi  the  Father,  as  upon  either  plan  they  are  equally  secure  ?  This 
is  precisely  the  Socinian  plea.  The  worst  eril  in  the  Unitarian  heresy  is  its 
tendency  to  lower  down  the  influence  of  Christ  in  the  business  of  man's  salva- 
tion, and  to  send  a  fidlen  race  immediately  to  God.  Exactly  in  proportion  as 
Christ  is  excluded,  our  fiuth,  dependence,  gratitude,  and  all  our  religion,  is 
changed.  If  Sodnianism  changes  it  entirely,  this  error  changes  it  in  part 
Give  me  a  religion  which  yields  to  Christ  all  his  influence  and  all  his  honoris 
which  in  every  part  of  salvation  makes  him  oar  all  nc  all. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Essay  was  originallj  composed  without  any  design  or 
thought  of  its  future  publication.  The  writer  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  investigation  merely  by  a  hope  of  obviating  certain  difficulties,  which 
had  hitherto  existed  in  his  own  mind,  whenever  he  contemplated  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  These  difficulties  appeared,  on  examination,  to 
have  arisen,  chiefly,  from  an  incorrect,  or  at  least  an  indefinite^  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  certain  metaphorical  language,  which  is  gen- 
erally used  in  discussions  on  this  subject.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned as  some  apology  for  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage from  the  following  work. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  as  the  writer  undertook  the  work  merely 
with  the  hope  of  removing  difficulties  from  his  own  mind,  it  would  have 
been  better,  if  he  had  remained  satisfied  with  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject. So  the  writer  thought,  and  so  would  he  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  advice  of  those  in  whose  judgment  he  has  more  confidence 
than  in  his  own. 

The  woHl  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  not  with  an  expectation  of 
meeting  the  approbation  of  those  whose  prejudices  are  already  enlisted 
for  \he  support  of  a  different  theory ;  nor  with  much  hope  of  instructing 
those  who  have  viewed  the  subject  through  a  confused  medium  so  long 
that  they  have  at  length  become  satisfied  with  mere  general  notions  and 
indefinite  ideas  ;  but,  witli  a  hope  of  affi>rding  aid  to  common  Christians^ 
who,  though  humble  and  candid,  are  still  anxious  to  increase  their  knowl- 
etlge  on  those  subjects,  which  ^^  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.** 

If  the  reader  should  find  any  thing  in  the  following  pages  concerning 
the  correctness  of  which  he  entertains  doubts,  he  is  requested,  as  well 
for  his  own  sake  as  that  of  the  Author,  to  refer  it  to  the  Bible  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  authority,  as  a  correct  standard  of  religious  senti- 
ments. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Glastevdvbt,  April,  1822. 
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CHAPTER   L 


TmC  SUBJECT  INTRODUCED. 


The  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin,  bj  Jesus  Christ,  is  unquestionably 
of  primary  importance  in  the  gospel  system.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  which  respect  the  salvation  of  man« 
kind :  the  grand  pillar  on  which  they  are  supported.  If  this  fall,  these 
other  doctrines  must  fall  with  it ;  but  if  thb  stand,  the  gates  of  hell  can- 
not prevail  against  them.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  conviction  of  thb 
truth  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  that  peculiar  opposition  which  wicked 
men  have  ever  made  to  this  doctrine.  Christ  crucified  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  apostolic  age ; 
nor  has  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased.  W)cked  men  still  feel  the  same 
opposition  to  this  fundamental  doctrine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
view  of  other  doctrines,  which  necessarily  result  from  this,  is  a  principal 
occasion  of  this  opposition.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  an  infinitely  wise 
God  would  never  become  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  unless  it  were  for  the 
performance  of  some  vastly  important  work,  to  accomplish  which,  the 
absolute  perfection  of  a  Grod  was  requisite.  And  it  must  also  be  per- 
ceived, that  if  none  other  than  a  being  of  infinite  perfection  could  take 
away  sin,  or  make  such  an  atonement  for  it  as  would  render  it  consistent 
for  God  to  pardon  sinners,  it  must  clearly  follow,  that  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil ;  and  if  sin  be  an  infinite  evil,  then  sinners  deserve  endless  punish- 
ment ;  and  if  they  deserve  endless  punishment,  and  neglect  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  gospel  requires,  then  this  punishment  must  be 
inflicted.    But  these  are  truths  which  the  wicked  are  unwilling  to  admit 
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To  get  rid  of  them,  Bome  have  denied  the  divinitj  of  the  Savkmry  and 
others  have  rejected  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion. 

Mankind,  having  by  nature  a  strong  attachment  to  their  own  woriu^ 
are  unwilling  to  consider  their  own  righteousness  as  filthy  rags,  and 
oome  to  an  Almighty  Saviour  for  pardon.    Hence  they  are  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  believe,  that  the  Son  of  God,  instead  of  coming  into 
the  world  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  open  a  way  of  salvation  for 
sinners,  came  merely  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  obey  the  divine  law, 
show  that  it  is  good,  and  capable  of  being  obeyed  by  man,  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  encourage  creatures  ^  to  do  and  live''     While  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  many  have  deceived  themselves  on  this  subject  by  yield- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  **  enmity  against  God," 
charity  hopeth,  that  much  of  tlic  diversity  of  opinion,  which  has  obtained 
among  professing  Christians,  may  be  owing  to  causes  less  criminal. 

"Whether  atonement  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  necessary,  in  order 
that  sinners  might  be  pardoned,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  only  be- 
cause God  was  pleased  to  require  it ;  that  is,  whether  God  might  not 
have  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  or  any  sort  of  conditions, 
and  without  injuring  his  character,  or  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  if  this 
had  pleased  him ;  and  if  not,  what  were  the  reasons  which  rendered  such 
a  procedure  improper ;  whether  the  atonement,  which  Christ  made,  con- 
sisted in  his  obedience,  or  in  his  sufferings,  or  in  both  united ;  whether 
it  was  mode  for  all  mankind,  or  for  the  elect  only ;  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  of  the  nature  of  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  whether  the  suiTerings  of 
Clirist  were  the  very  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  or,  rather,  a  substitute 
for  the  execution  of  that  penalty;  and  whether  the  righteousness  oi 
Christ  must  be  imputed  to  believers,  tluit  they  may  be  justified  and 
saved,  are  inquiries  which  frequently  arise  among  professing  Christians. 
They  are  inquiries  too,  concerning  which  correct  information  is  higldy 
desirable.  The  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  from  which  such  informa- 
tion can  be  derived.  By  them  we  are  taught  for  what  purpose  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  and  also  what  he  has  done  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose. 

Hence  if  the  plain  instructions  of  the  Scriptures  are  kept  in  view,  it  is 
believed,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  such  questions  may  be  obtained. 
Let  those  Scriptures,  then,  which  speak  in  plain  and  simple  language  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  of  the  object  he  came  to  accomplish,  and 
of  what  he  did  and  suficred  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  be  first  ex- 
amined ;  and  let  these  be  the  standard  by  which  to  construe  those  other 
parts  of  Scripture  which  represent  this  subject  in  metaphorical  language, 
or  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  merely  typical. 

The  necessity  of  some  atonement,  in  order  that  sinners  may  be  con- 
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sistentlj  pardoned,  is  sofficientlj  evident  from  the  event  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  death.  For  no  one  can  rationally  suppose,  that  the  Son 
of  God  would  have  lefl  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  the  glory  which  he 
had  with  him  before  the  world  was,  to  take  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant 
in  this  world,  and  subject  himself  to  the  pains  and  sorrows  incident  to 
human  life,  if  such  humiliation  had  not  been  indispensably  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  purposes  of  grace,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  might  be 
answered.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  he  would  have  died,  in  an  ignomin- 
ious manner,  on  the  cross,  if  such  a  death  could  have  been  dispensed 
with  consistently  with  such  purposes.  He  earnestly  prayed,  ^'O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  Nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ! "  And  considering  that  the  Father  hcareth 
him  always,  it  is  inconceivable  why  this  petition  was  not  granted,  if,  in- 
deed, it  had  been  possible ;  and  the  designs  of  Grod,  in  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  could  still  have  been  accomplished. 

We  have,  however,  more  direct  evidence  concerning  this  matter.  The 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  necessity  of  atonement  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  —  "  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  Ileb.  9 : 
22.  ''  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  1  Cor.  3:  11.  ^'Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for 
there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."  Acts  4:12.  Our  Lord  himself,  speaking  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  death,  taught  that  it  was  what  must  be,  that  he  ought  to  suffer, 
and  that  it  behooved  him  to  suffer.  ^^  As  Moses  Hfled  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifled  up."  John  3:14. 
^  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  s^ken  I 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory?"  Luke  24:  25,  26.  «  Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day."    Luke  24 :  4G. 

These  plain  declarations  of  Scripture  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with 
the  idea  that  the  bare  repentance  of  a  transgressor  must  be  available 
with  an  infinitely  holy  God,  to  procure  his  pardon.  Nor  can  it  be  any 
more  easy  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
rectoral  goodness,  drawn  from  the  judicious  conduct  of  temporal  princes, 
in  dispensing  pardons  and  inflicting  punishments.  Should  it  be  allowed, 
that  repentance  and  reformation  place  sinners  in  the  most  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive pardon,  and  that  God  is  ever  disposed  to  bestow  pardon  on  those 
who  are  qualified  to  receive  it,  still  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that 
repentance,  however  sincere,  would,  of  itself,  secure  to  its  subjects  divine 
forgiveness.  For  many  things,  in  themselves  considered,  may  be  desir- 
able, in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Being,  which,  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
other  things,  he  cannot  desire.    If  sin  could  be  considered  as  iiyurioos  to 
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God,  in  a  private  capacitj  onlj,  we  might,  indeed,  conclude,  that  since 
he  is  infinitely  beneTolent,  he  would  readily  pardon  the  penitent.  Our 
confidence  in  this  conclusion  would  receive  support  from  the  rule  pre- 
scribed for  our  conduct  in  cases  of  private  offence.  ''If  thj  brother 
trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him."  Bat 
let  sin  be  considered  as  committed  against  God,  not  in  a  private,  but  in  a 
public  capacity,  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  and,  certainly,  no  snch 
conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn. 

A  benevolent  individual  might  grant  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
pardon  of  an  offence  which  had  been  privately  committed,  in  a  case 
where  only  the  offender  and  himself  were  concerned ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  public  magistrate,  the  same  be- 
nevolence might  lead  him  to  withhold  pardon  from  a  criminal,  although 
he  should  have  full  evidence  of  his  repentance.  If  he  viewed  immorality 
as  a  disorder  tending  to  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  his  subjects,  his  be- 
nevolence would,  above  all  things,  lead  him  to  adopt  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  the  evil.  —  Hence  he  might  behold  a  criminal,  in 
the  exercise  of  unfeigned  repentance,  in  the  most  fit  state  to  receive  par- 
don ;  and  he  might  even  acknowledge  that  the  penitent  criminal,  so  far 
as  it  respected  himself,  b<?ing  truly  penitent,  was  qualified  to  receive  for- 
giveness ;  he  might  feel  benevolence  towards  him,  and  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  pardon  him ;  and  yet  this  very  benevolence  might  lead  him  to  inflict 
the  deserved  punishment.  If  he  believed  that  granting  pardon,  even  to 
the  penitent,  would  give  encouragement  to  transgression,  by  leading  his 
subjects  to  entertain  a  light  opinion  of  the  wickedness  of  transgression, 
he  would  withhold  his  pardon.  For  his  benevolence  would  no  more  al- 
low liim  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  in  granting  pardon,  than  it 
would  the  bounds  of  justice,  in  executing  punishment  Accordingly,  all 
temporal  princes  and  governors,  who  have  professed  a  regard  for  the 
public  good,  have  ever  deemed  it  necessary  to  qualify  and  guard  their 
pardons  in  such  a  manner  as  in  their  judgment  was  calculated  to  extir- 
pate a  spirit  of  disorder,  and  promote  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience 
among  their  subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  the  united  voice  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  dispense  pardon  in  any 
other  wav. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that,  before  any  argument  in  favor  of 
the  absolute  pardon  of  all  who  repent,  can  be  allowcnl  to  result  from  the 
natural  fitness  of  the  penitent  to  receive  it,  or  from  the  disposition  of  be- 
nevolence to  bestow  it  on  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  fitness,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  shown,  either  that  sin  is  no  offenccv  otherwise  than  as  it  is 
an  affront  off(ired  to  God,  in  a  private  personal  capacity ;  or,  that  repent- 
ance effectiuilly  repairs  all  the  damages  which  the  sin  repented  of  has 
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occasioned^  or  has  a  tendency  to  occasion,  in  the  system  of  intelligent  be- 
ings. But  neither  of  these  things,  it  is  apprehended,  can  be  made  to 
appear. 

But,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  pardon  is  offered  to  the  guilty. 
On  condition  of  repentance,  the  gospel  promises  not  only  an  exemption 
finom  punishment,  but  an  eternal  inheritance  of  glory.  Yet,  what  is  re- 
pentance, that  it  should  thus  be  available  with  God  ?  It  cannot  be  thus 
available,  surely,  by  virtue  of  its  own  natural  value.  For  the  most 
which  can  be  said  in  &vor  of  a  sinner  who  repents  is,  that,  having  re- 
belled, he  now  gives  up  his  rebellion  and  returns  to  his  duty.  TV  hat, 
then,  can  this  possibly  merit  ?  Can  it  entitle  him  to  the  pardon  of  his 
sins,  for  which  he  actually  deserved  destruction  ;  and  also  to  a  new  and 
glorious  state  of  existence  in  heaven  ?  Surely  the  conscience  of  no  re- 
penting sinner,  unacquainted  with  the  gospel,  would  ever  suggest  a  hope 
of  this  inestimable  good.  Yet  Gkxl  has,  in  his  abundant  grace,  offered 
and  promised  not  the  pardon  of  sin  only,  but  eternal  blessedness  and 
gloiy  also  to  all  who  will  truly  repent  It  is,  therefore,  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  unscriptural,  to  suppose  that  Grod  has  done  this  merely  because 
a  state  of  repentance  is  the  most  fit  state,  in  which  a  sinner  can  be  to  re- 
ceive pardon.  Such  a  state  being  the  most  fit,  it  is  obvious,  indeed,  that 
the  repentance  of  a  sinner  is  necessary ;  but  it  by  no  means  appears, 
that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  shows  a  reason  why  repentance  is 
required ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  show  that  it  did  not  behoove  Christ  to 
suffer  in  order  that  the  sinner,  prepared  by  repentance,  might  be  con- 
sistently forgiven. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  constituted  the  most  affecting  scene  which  was 
ever  exliibited  on  earth.  His  death  was  the  most  grand  and  awful  event 
which  the  world  ever  witnessed.  In  view  of  it,  the  sun  withheld  his 
beams,  and  the  heavens  were  clothed  in  mourning ;  the  earth  trembled, 
and  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  opened.  Nature  sympathized  with  her 
suffering  and  dying  Lord.  But,  why  did  it  please  the  Lord  thus  to 
bruise  his  Son  ?  Why  did  it  behoove  the  Son  of  Gkxl  tlius  to  suffer?  It 
certainly  affords  very  little  satisfaction  to  answer  such  inquiries,  by  re- 
solving the  necessity  of  this  august  event  into  the  mere  sovereign  plesfs- 
ure  of  Jehovah.  If  the  question  were  asked,  why  it  is  necessary  that  a 
sparrow  should  fall,  it  might  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  God  has 
been  pleased  so  to  order  it ;  because  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected, 
that  God  will  assign  to  his  creatures,  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  respect- 
ing every  event,  which  is  of  no  greater  magnitude  than  this. 

But,  though  events  of  the  smallest  magnitude  may  thus  be  resolved 
into  the  sovereignty  of  God,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  events  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.    The  Scrip- 
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tares  assure  us,  that  God  loved  the  Son,  and  was  well  pleased  in  him. 
How,  then,  should  he  smite  hun,  awake  the  sword  against  him,  and  pat 
him  to  grief?    Our  feelings  revolt  at  the  thought  that  the  Father  of 
mercies  should  ever  be  pleased  to  do  this,  unless  there  existed  some  im- 
portant reason,  some  urgent  necessity  for  the  affecting  procedure.     If  the 
Scriptures  furnished  us  with  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  that  necessitj 
was,  yet,  in  view  of  the  divine  attributes,  we  should  be  constrained  to 
believe  that  such  necessity  existed.     But,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  not 
left  us  in  darkness  respecting  this  primary  article  of  our  holy  faith,  he 
has  clearly  revealed  to  us  the  reason,  why  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted 
up ;  why  his  cross  should  be  so  highly  extolled  by  the  inspired  writers, 
and  why  the  blood  of  sprinkling  should  speak  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  AbeL     Perhaps  there  is  no  one  passage  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  more  clearly  unfolds  this  great  doctrine,  than  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Rom.  3 :  25,  2G ;  ^  AVhom  God  hath  set  forth,  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  which  arc  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.     To  declare,  I 
say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justi- 
fier  of  him  tliat  believcth  in  Jesus."     In  this  passage,  and  the  context,  we 
have  something  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  atonement,  or  a  decla- 
ration concerning  it ;  we  have  rather  a  development  of  its  nature  and 
necessity.     Tlie  apostle  here  expressly  informs  us,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  necessary,  to  declare  God's  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  that  God  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  sinner,  who 
belicveth  in  Jesus. 

There  is  such  a  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  grace,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  illustrate  one  of  them  clearly,  without  bringing 
others  into  view.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. Two  of  the  points,  more  immediately  connected  with  this,  are  to- 
tal depravity,  and  justification  by  grace  through  faith.  These  points  are 
illustrated,  in  the  passage  ItLst  quoted,  and  its  context,  in  their  natural 
order  and  necessary  connection.  One  is  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  atonement ;  and  the  other  as  a  consequence  of  atonement. 
The  atonement  would  never  have  been  necessary,  if  man  had  not  sinned ; 
neither  could  sinners  ever  have  been  justified  by  grace,  if  Christ  had  not 
died.  The  a{)ostle  clearly  illustrates  this  order  and  connection  of  these 
leading  doctrines.  On  the  subject  of  depravity,  he  quotes  from  the 
Psalms  the  following  description  of  the  character  of  man,  in  his  natural 
state :  "  There  is  none  that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  be- 
come unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ; 
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the  poison  of  asps  is  tinder  their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery  are 
in  their  ways ;  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes." 

From  this  description  of  the  character  of  man,  the  apostle  concludes 
that  no  flesh  can  ever  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  *'  Therefore,, 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight."  This 
very  naturally  leads  to  the  atoneolent  as  being  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  any  sinner.  And,  if  there  is  no  way  in  which  sinners  can  be  saved^ 
except  through  the  atonement,  it  plainly  follows,  tliat  justification  must 
be  ^'  freely,  by  grace."  This  the  apostle  states.  ^  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Having  thus  cleared  his  way,  with  much  ease  and  perspicuity  he  un« 
folds  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement  ^  Whom  Grod  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbearance  of 
God."  By  this  it  appears,  that  God  could  not  have  declared  his  righteous- 
ness in  for^ving  sins,  if  he  had  not  set  Christ  forth  to  ^  be  a  propitiation." 
It  also  appears,  that  the  work  of  Christ,  which  was  strictly  propitiatory, 
was,  he  shed  his  blood ;  so  that  if  he  had  not  shed  his  blood,  all  which 
he  did  besides  could  have  made  no  propitiation.  '^  Pie  was  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood."  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  is  such,  that  God  cannot  appear  righteous,,  in 
saving  any,  unless  they  have  faith  in  Christ's  blood.  The  object  for 
which  he  was  set  forth  was,  'Mo  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood."  This  the  apostle  teaches  us  was  done,  that  God  might  ^  dtedare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins ; "  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
might  appear  righteous  in  forgiving  sins.  Having  said  this,  he  proceeds, 
in  the  next  verse,  to  state  the  same  thing  again,  in  language  a  little  dif- 
ferent, as  if  anxious,^  by  all  means,  to  prevent  mistakes,  on  a  sutgect  of 
such  importance.  ^  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness, 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  evident  that  the  doctrine,  which  the  apostle  de- 
signed to  teach,  is  this  ;  if  Grod  had  not  set  forth  Christ  to  shed  his  blood 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  could  not  have  been  just,  in  saving  sinners ; 
nor  can  he  now,  unless  they  believe  in  Jesus. 

This  passage  of  the  apostle  will  be  made  the  theme  of  the  following 
discussion.  No  one  will  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  it  should  be  frequently 
mentioned,  and  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  the  work.  If  the  reader  is  a 
believer  in  the  correctness  and  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
he  will  readily  assent  to  any  thing,  which  shall  be  fairly  proved  from 
jthem.     In  perfect  consistency  with  this,  however,  he  may,  if  inquisitiTe^ 
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desire  to  know  why  God  could  not  hare  decbred  bis  ri^teousness,  if  lie 
had  pardoned  sinnersy  without  Betting  forth  Christ  to  be  a  piopitiatioiL 
He  may  wish  to  see  the  very  reasons  pointed  oot,  which  would  have  ven- 
dered  such  a  procedure  inconsistent  with  a  manifestation  of  divine  light- ' 
eonsness ;  that  is,  he  may  wish  to  see  the  veiy  thing  which  rendered 
atonement  necessary,  and  have  the  precise  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  sinner's  happiness  clearly  pointed  out.     If  this  neeeaaity 
should  be  distinctly  brought  into  view,  and  the  obstacles  plainly  de- 
scribed, he  may  then  wish  to  know  what  Christ  has  done,  to  meet  that 
necessity  and  to  remove  those  obstacles.     He  may  also  wish  to  see 
clearly  how  what  Christ  has  done  meets  that  necessity,  and  the  precise 
manner,  in  which  those  obstacles  are  removed.     If  all  this  should  be  ac- 
complished, it  will   certainly  afford  him  much  satis&ction  to  find  the 
scheme  fully  supported,  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  inspired  truth.     How 
far  this  is  accomplished,  in  the  following  essay,  is  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  impartial  reader. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SOME  OBSTACLES  POINTED  OUT,  WHICH  STOOD  IN  THE  WAY  OF  GOB'B 
PAltDONING  SINNERS  WITHOUT  AN  ATONEMENT. 

That  some  atonement  was  necessary,  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  evident  from  the  event  of  Christ's  death,  that  among  those 
who  have  professed  to  believe  the  Bible,  it  has  never  been  extensively 
denied.  The  reasons  why  it  was  necessary,  have  furnished  a  subject  of 
more  dispute.  Some  have  supposed  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
divine  feelings,  and  render  God  propitious.  They  have  imagined,  that 
when  man  sinned,  the  anger  of  God  was  so  enkindled  against  him,  and 
his  indignation  so  excited,  as  to  exclude  from  his  bosom  all  compassion 
towards  him,  and  all  disposition  to  do  him  good;  and  hence  that  the 
atonement  was  necessary  to  cool  the  divine  anger,  and  to  produce  in 
the  mind  of  God,  a  disposition  more  favorable  to  the  sinner.  In  short, 
that  it  was  necessary  Christ  should  suffer,  and  die  on  the  cross,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  might  become  compassionate  towards  sinners. 

But  this  differs  very  widely  from  the  view  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
give  us  of  this  subject.  They  represent  the  Supreme  Being  as  feeling 
tenderly  compassionate  towards  sinners,  antecedently  to  the  atonement, 
and  as  being  no  more  compassionate  towards  them  since  Christ  died. 
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than  he  was  before.  If  there  had  been  no  atonement,  his  compassion 
would  have  been  the  same.  If  atonement  had  been  impossible,  or,  in  the 
view  of  infinite  wisdom,  ineligible,  still  the  divine  compassion  would  have 
been  just  as  great,  as  it  is  now  since  Christ  has  died.  In  this  case, 
though  God  would  have  been  under  a  moral  necessity  of  executing  the 
penalty  of  his  law  upon  sinners,  jet  ho  would  have  felt  the  same  com- 
passion and  kindness  towards  them  which  he  now  feels ;  and  if  it  could 
have  been  consistent  to  do  them  any  good,  he  would  have  been  as  much 
inclined  to  do  it  as  he  now  is. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  in  tlie  death  of  Christ  itself,  that  his 
death  was  not  necessary  to  induce  the  Supreme  Being  to  exercise  benev- 
olence, and  the  tenderest  compassion  towards  sinners.  For  surely,  if 
God  had  not  been  benevolent,  if  he  had  not  been  gracious,  and  full  of 
compas^ion  to  sinners,  he  would  never  have  concerted  the  scheme  of 
atonement,  at  infinite  expense,  to  do  them  good.  If  he  had  not  already 
loved  the  world,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  given  his  only 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  evi- 
dently lead  us  to  view  the  gift  of  Christ,  to  a  lost  world,  as  a  fruit  of  that 
tender  compassion,  and  as  a  wonderful  expression  of  that  love,  which 
God  felt  towards  sinners,  before  any  atonement  was  made  for  them. 
"  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, in  due  time,  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  Rom.  5  :  8.  "  Herein  is 
love,  not  tliat  we  loved  Grod,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  1  John  4:  10.  This  same  love  and  com- 
passion, under  the  influence  of  which  Gkxl  gave  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  must  forever  have  remained  his  inunutable  disposition,  even  if 
Christ  had  never  died. 

The  scheme  which  supposes  atonement  necessary  that  a  change  might 
be  produced .  in  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  to  render 
him  compassionate  towards  sinners,  presents  a  very  unsqriptural  idea, 
both  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  character  of  God.  It  represents  sin 
as  being  injurious  to  God  in  a  private  personal  capacity  only ;  and  it 
represents  God  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  inexorable.  For,  if  sin 
be  injurious  to  Grod  in  a  private  personal  capacity  only,  and  he  be  not  an 
inexorable,  but  a  compassionate  being,  he  might  certainly  pardon,  at 
least  as  many  sinners  as  repent,  without  any  atonement  whatever.  But 
sin  should  not  be  considered  in  this  light  It  is  an  offence  against  God, 
in  a  public  capacity,  as  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe.  Hence* 
notwithstanding  God  is  infinite  in  benevolence  and  compassion,  he  can- 
not grant  pardon  to  sinners,  unless  it  can  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  way,  as  render  it  consistent  with  the  highest  inter- 
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est  of  the  great  communitj  over  which  his  goyemment  extends.  "  If 
wisdom  obligeth  a  temporal  prince,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  on  seTeral 
accounts,  duly  to  guard  and  qualify  his  pardons ;  how  much  more  is  it 
seasonable  and  expedient,  that  the  Father  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  whose 
government  comprehends  and  inspects  the  vast  systems  of  intelligent  na- 
tures that  are,  and  all  that,  to  all  eternity,  may  possibly  be ;  how  mach 
more  reasonable  is  it,  that  he  should  order  the  grand  dispensation  of 
granting  pardons  to  a  sinful  world,  in  a  proper  and  suitable  manner.** 

If,  with  the  difficulties  in  view  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  dis- 
pensing pardon,  even  among  temporal  princes,  we  place  ourselves  back, 
in  our  imagination,  to  the  time  when  the  parents  of  our  race  first  sinned, 
and  inquire  why  God  might  not  continue  them  in  a*  state  of  happiness, 
notwithstanding  their  transgression,  it  is  believed  difficulties  in  the  way, 
of  very  serious  importance,  may  be  easily  discovered.  Though  we  cejv 
tainly  shall  find  no  want  of  kindness  and  compassion  in  the  divine  feel- 
ings, yet  other  difficulties  may  readily  be  perceived,  to  remove  which  an 
atonement  was  indispensably  necessary,  as  they  were,  otherwise,  wholly 
insurmountable.  God  liad  given  his  rational  creatures  a  law,  as  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  and  sanctioned  tliis  law  with  an  awful  penalty.  Instead 
of  continuing  obedient  to  this  law,  and  conforming  to  this  rule,  our  first 
parents  departed  from  it,  and  transgressed.  If,  in  these  circumstances, 
Grod  had  directly  pardoned  them,  and  continued  them  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, without  any  adequate  atonement,  would  not  his  character  have 
appeared  questionable,  in  the  view  of  other  intelligent  beings  ?  By  such 
a  procedure,  would  he  not  have  given  rational  creatures  reason  to  con- 
clude, or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  he  had  either  given  them  a  law  which 
he  did  not  esteem  good,  or  that  he  was  destitute  of  a  disposition  to  vindi- 
cate and  support  one,  which  he  did  esteem  good  ?  In  this  way,  then, 
how  could  he  declare  his  righteousness  ?  How  could  he  appear  just  ? 
Perhaps,  indeed,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  it  may  be  found  evident,  that,  if 
God  had  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  he  would  have  ap- 
peared very  unjust  in  several  things,  which  are  infinitely  important  to 
the  universe. 

1.  He  would  have  appeared  unjust  to  his  holy  law.  It  is  unjust  to 
treat  any  thing  with  less  respect  than  it  really  deserves.  A  law  cannot 
be  treated  with  respect,  unless  it  is  executed.  Every  good  law  ought  to 
be  respected  j  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  executed ;  while  a  bad  law  is 
entitled  to  no  respect ;  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  executed.  Hence, 
to  decline  executing  any  law  is  to  treat  that  law  as  a  bad  one.  It  is 
treating  it  as  every  wise  and  good  being  would  treat  a  bad  law.  If,  then, 
any  being  should  treat  a  good,  law  in  this  manner,  he  would  treat  it  with 
great  disrespect.    He  would  practically  say  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
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bdd  law ;  which  must  be  exceedinglj  disrespectful,  and  of  course  highl j 
unjust.  Every  one  mAst  see  that  to  treat  a  good  man,  who  deserves  high 
respect,  as  a  bad  man  who  deserves  no  respect,  would  be  highly  unjust. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  a  law.  To  treat  a  good 
law  as  a  bad  one  ought  to  be  treated,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  unjust 
as  to  treat  a  good  man  as  a  bad  one  ought  to  be  treated. 

Now  the  law  of  Gkxi  is  infinitely  holy  and  just  and  good ;  and,  being 
such,  is  infinitely  deserving  of  respect ;  and,  since  God  is  an  infinitely 
just  and  good  being,  it  must  be  morally  impossible,  that  he  should  treat 
his  law  in  any  other  manner  than  it  ought  to  be  treated.  He  cannot 
treat  it  disrespectfully.  But  mankind  have  sinned,  and  transgressed  this 
law ;  for  which  transgression  it  condemns  them  to  eternal  misery.  I^  in 
these  circumstances,  God  had  given  up  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  of- 
fered pardon  to  guilty  man,  without  an  atonement,  he  would  have  treated 
the  law  precisely  as  a  bad  law  ought  to  be  treated ;  and,  of  course,  with 
the  highest  injustice  and  disrespect.  But  if,  when  man  sinned,  Grod  had 
executed  the  penalty  on  him,  he  would  have  treated  the  law  with  re- 
spect, as  a  good  law  ought  to  be  treated ;  and,  since  the  law  is  perfectly 
good,  this  would  have  been  to  treat  it  justly,  or  as  it  deserves  to  be 
treated.  Thus  any  procedure  which  should  diminish  aught  from  this 
respect,  would  be  injustice  to  the  law.  If,  then,  the  penalty  should  be 
remitted,  something  else  must  be  done,  which  would  manifest  for  the  law 
as  much  respect  as  the  complete  execution  of  iti  penalty ;  otherwise,  the 
law  must  be  treated  unjustly.  But  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  could  be 
done,  then  God  might  grant  pardon  to  sinners  without  doing  any  injus- 
tice to  the  law;  because,  in  bestowing  pardon  in  this  way,  he  would  show 
as  much  respect  for  his  law  as  he  could  show  by  executing  its  penalty. 
Any  thing  which  should  fully  answer  this  purpose,  must  be,  so  far,  a 
complete  atonement  It  b  obvious,  therefore,  that,  if  sinners  were  to  be 
pardoned,  atonement  was  necessary,  in  order  that  proper  respect  might 
be  shown  to  the  divine  law. 

Besides,  if  God  had  pardoned  sinners  without  any  atonement,  he  would 
not  only  have  treated  his  law  with  great  disrespect,  but  he  would  have 
utterly  failed  in  the  support  of  its  authority.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
a  violated  law  can  be  supported,  without  either  executing  its  penalty,  or 
doing  something  else,  which,  as  a  substitute,  will  answer  the  same  ends. 
To  neglect  the  execution  of  the  penalty,  when  the  law  is  violated,  is,  in 
effect,  to  destroy  the  existence  of  the  law  to  which  it  is  annexed ;  for  a 
law,  destitute  of  authority,  is,  in  reality,  no  law.  But  every  good  law 
certainly  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  lawgiver,  to  cause  its  authority  to  be 
respected.  Hence,  if  Grod,  by  neji^lecting  to  execute  his  law,  f>hould  de- 
stroy its  authority,  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  treat  it  with  the  greatest 
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uyostioe.  If,  when  mankind  sinned,  God  had  proceeded  to  execnta  on 
them  the  penalty  of  his  law,  he  would,  in  this  waj,  have  completely  sup* 
ported  its  authority ;  and,  in  this  respect,  have  done  it  justice.  But, 
without  executing  the  penalty,  he  could  not  he  just  to  his  law,  anleaa 
something  could  he  done,  which,  as  a  suhstitute,  would  as  fully  support 
its  authority.  Any  thing  which  would  do  tins,  would  be,  in  thia  respect, 
a  satis&ctory  atonement  On  the  ground  of  such  an  atonement,  Ciod 
might  appear  just  to  his  law  in  pardoning  transgressors ;  because  par* 
doning  them,  in  this  way,  would  not  injure  its  authority.  But  if  God 
had  pardoned  sinners  without  such  an  atonement,  ho  must,  of  necessity, 
have  destroyed  the  life  and  authority  of  an  infinitely  good  law ;  and  this 
must  have  been  infinite  injustice.  Atonement  was  necessary,  therefore, 
tliat  sinners  might  be  pardoned,  consistently  with  doing  justice  to  the 
law. 

2.  If  God  had  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  he  must  have 
been  unjust  to  his  kingdom. 

That  a  king  may  be  just  to  his  kingdom,  he  must  adopt  all  proper 
means  to  promote  its  best  interest  That  tliis  may  be  attained,  one 
thing,  which  is  essentially  necessary,  is,  that  peace  and  harmony  may  be. 
secured  as  for  as  possible.  But  that  peace  and  harmony  may  be  se- 
cured among  moral  beings,  they  must  be  placed  under  the  authority  of 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  which  are  calculated  to  discountenance  vice, 
and  encourage  virtue.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  moral  beings 
can  be  properly  governed.  If,  then,  a  king  desires  to  promote  the  inter- 
est and  happiness  of  bis  kingdom,  this  desire  will  lead  him  to  enact  good 
laws  for  its  government ;  laws  which  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  various  kinds  of  wickedness  which  disturb  the  peace  of 
aociety.  But  every  good  law  must  be  enforced  with  some  suitable  pen- 
alty.* Should  a  law  be  enacted  without  any  penalty,  however  suitable 
and  important  its  provisions,  it  must  be  destitute  of  all  authority.  It 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  advice,  rather  than  of  law.  For  it  could  have 
no  more  power  or  tendency  than  mere  advice,  to  restrain  from  immoral- 
ity. But  if  it  be  necessary  that  vice  should  be  suppressed  or  restrained, 
that  the  best  interest  of  a  kingdom  may  be  secured,  it  must  be  equally 
necessary  that  efficient  laws  should  be  made  against  it ;  and,  that  laws 
may  be  of  this  character,  they  must  be  enforced  with  proper  penalties. 

*  "  What  can  bo  tho  benefit  of  a  law  (if  indeed  there  can  be  a  law)  without  penal 
sanctions  1  It  can  suggest  no  motive  to  ol>edicncc  from  the  consideration  uf  uny  good 
as  its  rcwatd ;  nor  restrain  from  disobedience  by  the  fear  of  evil.  That,  indeed,  can, 
with  no  propriety,  bo  termed  a  law,  which  has  no  sanctions — which  does  not  enforce 
duty  by  the  consideration  of  the  good  and  evil  conseqaenccs  which  shall  follow  obcdi- 
enoe,  and  the  reverse."  — -  WtM  on  Atonement,  p.  180. 
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Every  king,  therefore,  is  under  obligation  to  his  kingdom,  to  enact  laws, 
enforced  with  suitable  penalties,  against  the  practice  of  vice.  If  he  do 
otherwise,  he  must  conduct  towards  his  kingdom  with  tlie  greatest  ii\ju»- 
tice.  Because,  in  no  other  way  can  he  possibly  secure  the  great  object 
of  government. 

But  if  the  well  being  of  a  kingdom  require  that  laws  be  enacted 
against  vice,  and  enforced  with  penalties,  it  must  equally  require  that 
these  laws  be  fitithfully  executed.  However  good  laws  may  be  in  them- 
selves, if  they  are  not  carried  into  execution,  fhey  lose  their  force  and 
energy,  and  utterly  fail  of  securing  the  ends  for  which  they  Were  de- 
signed. A  good  king,  therefore,  having  made  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his 
kingdom,  will  be  very  careful  to  have  them  executed.  Should  any  king 
do  otherwise  he  would  not  promote  the  best  interest  of  his  kingdom. 
Instead  of  restraining,  he  would  encourage  wickedness.  His  subjects, 
perceiving  that  he  disregarded  and  slighted  his  own  laws,  would  be  en- 
couraged to  disregard  and  slight  them  likewise.  Seeing  the  laws  ware 
not  executed,  they  would  not  fear  the  penalty.  They  would  be  under 
no  more  restraint  than  if  no  laws  existed.  The  kingdom  would  be  filled 
vrith  vice  and  confusion,  and  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Whenever 
any  government  ceases  to  execute  the  penalty  of  a  law,  that  law  is  vir- 
tually repealed,  because  it  ceases  to  produce  any  effect,  and  becomes  a 
nullity.  Some  governments  seldom  repeal  laws  in  any  other  way. 
Whenever  any  law  is  judged  to  be  improper,  or  no  longer  necessary, 
instead  of  being  formally  repealed,  the  execution'  of  it  is  discontinued. 
The  penalty  is  no  longer  inflicted.  This  is  designed  to  answer,  and  does 
really  answer,  the  purpose  of  a  repeaL  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
order  that  any  king  may  be  just  to  his  kingdom,  that  he  should  not  only 
enact  good  laws,  enforced  with  proper  penalties,  but  that  he  should  cause 
these  laws  to  be  faithfully  executed. 

All  this  is  as  necessary  in  the  divine  government,  as  in  human  govern* 
ments,  and  indeed  as  much  more  necessary,  as  the  former  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  latter.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  that  God 
should  govern  moral  beings,  as  moral  beings,  in  any  other  way  tlian  by 
laws.  It  is  not  intended,  that  Grod  has  not  power  enough  to  govern 
them  by  impulse,  as  he  governs  the  material  world  ;  for  he  unquestiona- 
bly has.  This,  however,  would  not  be  to  govern  them  as  moral  beings, 
but  as  material  objects.  Grod  may  as  well  govern  material  objects,  as 
such,  by  the  influence  of  motives,  as  he  can  govern  moral  beings,  as 
such,  without  the  authority  of  laws.*     When  God  gave  existence  to  in- 

*  "Mond  creatiunef  act- from  motire:  and  we  know  of  no  other  way-  in  whieh 
moral  goyermnent  can  be  exercised  over  diem,  than  by  mlsa  of  conduct  prctciibed  and 
enforced  by  promiaei  and  threateningt.    Creatnns,  incq>able  of  influence  from  motirea 
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telligent  beings,  he  was  under  the  necesdtj  either  of  leftTing  them  1o 
themselves  without  retaining  any  goTemment  over  them,  or  of  plactog 
them  under  the  authority  of  a  moral  law.    For,  sinee  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  a  race  of  moral  beings  governed  as  such,  without  moral  lawa,  k 
follow^  that  God  must  govern  moral  beings  by  laws,  or  else  ezerciae  no 
government  over  them.     But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  is  utterly  irre^ 
onctlable  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  create  intelligent  beings,  and 
then  leave  them  without  government.     It  clearly  results,  therefore,  that 
God  was  under  a  mora!  necessity  of  placing  moral  beings  under  mond 
laws.     It  must  be  evident,  moreover,  that  a  penalty  was  no  less  neceft- 

Zto  give  efficacy  to  the  law  of  God,  than  it  is  to  any  other  law. 
cc  it  follows,  that  when  God  placed  intelligent  beings  under  a 
moral  law,  he  was  under  a  moral  necessity  of  enforcing  that  law  with  a 
proper  penalty.  He  is,  also,  under  the  same  necessity  of  executing  the 
law,  by  inflicting  the  penalty  on  every  transgressor ;  unless  something 
can  be  devised,  which  will,  as  a  substitute,  equally  secure  the  life  and 
energy  of  the  law. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  6<^  wns 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  interest  of  his  kingdom,  by  disoountenancinf^ 
disobedience  or  wickedness.     Justice  to  his  kingdom  required  that  such 
a  law  should  be  given  to  his  moral  subjects ;  because  its  best  interests 
could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way.     But  no  law  can  have  any  influ- 
ence to  deter  moral  beings  from  vice,  unless  enforced  by  a  proper  pen- 
alty ;  nor  can  it  continue  to  liave  influence,  unless  the  penalty  is  executed 
when  the  law  is  violated.     Hence  if  when  Grod  gave  a  law  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom,  prohibiting  wickedness,  he  had  suffered  it  to  be 
transgressed  with  impunity,  the  law  would  have  had  no  tendency  to  re- 
strain them.     Every  law  must  be  enforced,  or  its  authority  must  cease. 
If,  when  mankind  transgressed  the  divine  law,  they  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  with  impunity,  it  must  entirely  have  destroyed  the  authority  and 
force  of  the  law.     Moral  beings  would  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
determination  of  God  to  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law.    When  they  had 
learned  this,  all  the  restraints  which  the  law  had  imposed  on  them  would 
be  immediately  removed.     But  if,  instead  of  this,  moral  beings  perceive 
that  God  is  determined  to  support  his  law  by  executing  its  penalty,  they 

of  good  and  evil,  happiness  and  misery,  are  neither  themselves  moral,  nor  proper  ob 
jocts  of  moral  government.  And  where  creatures  are  subjected  to  no  rules  of  conduct 
enforced  by  promises  and  threatenings,  we  see  no  sense  in  which  they  can  be  under 
law.  It  is  essential  to  moral  law,  that  it  contains  rules  of  action  enforced  by  promisM 
and  threatenings.  These  arc  fit  to  operate  as  motives  on  the  minds  of  moral  creatures. 
But  if  the  force  of  the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  Grod  be  destroyed,  the  influence  of 
the  promises  must  equally  cease;  and  moral  government  will  then  be  at  an  end."  — 
TTeff,  p.  185. 
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will  be  under  a  powerful  restrainty  because  they  will  be  afraid  to  trans- 
gress, lest  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  them.  In  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  that  the  law  should  impose  any  restraint,  which  might  not  have 
been  equally  imposed  by  mere  advice. 

If,  when  man  transgressed,  God  had  executed  the  penalty  on  him,  this 
would  have  afforded  evidence  to  all  moral  beings  that  he  was  determined 
to  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law  on  transgressors.     This  would  have  had 
a  powerful  tendency  to  restrain  them  from  disobedience.     They  would 
have  been  afraid  to  transgress.     Had  God  done  this,  therefore,  he  would 
have  done  something  which  would  tend  to  deter  others  from  transgres- 
sion, and  to  secure  peace  and  order  in  his  kingdom.     In  this  way  he 
would  liave  been  just  to  his  kingdom.     But  if  when  man  became  a  sin- 
ner by  transgressing  the  divine  law,  God  had  pardoned  him  without  any 
atonement,  this  would  have  been  evidence  to  intelligent  beings  that  he  was^ 
not  determined  to  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law.     They  would,  of  course^ 
have  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  the  penalty,  and  the  law  would  no  longer 
have  imposed  any  restraint  upon  them.     If,  then,  God  had  pardoned  sin- 
ners without  an  atonement,  he  would  not  have  done  any  thing  to  deter 
others  from  disobedience.     Instead  of  preventing,  he  would  have  encour- 
aged wickedness.     For  when  moral  beings  perceived  that  God  did  not 
respect  his  own  law,  they  would  have  Ijeen  encouraged  to  treat  it  With 
disrespect.     When  they  perceived  that  God  did  not  honor  it,  by  support- 
ing its  authority,  they  would  have  been  encouraged  to  dishonor  it,,  by  dis- 
obeying its  precepts.    In  this  way,  instead  of  deterring  moral  beings  from 
disobedience,  God  would  have  encouraged  them  in  it.     This,  instead  of 
promoting  and  securing,  would  have  destroyed  the  best  interests  of  hia 
subjects.     Hence  if  Grod  had  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  he 
must  have  been  infinitely  unjust  to  his  kingdom.     If,  however,  anything* 
by  way  of  atonement  could  be  done  which  would  tend  to  deter  others 
from  disobedience,  as  effectually  as  would  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law  on  transgressors,  Grod  might,  out  of  respect  to.  this,  pardon  tnuuh 
gressors  and  be  just  to  his  kingdom  still.     But  any  atonement  which 
would  not  be  as  effectual  in  deterring  others  from  disobedience,  as-  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  be^  must  be  insufficient ;,  be* 
cause  this  would  not  secure  the  good  of  the  kingdom  so  effectually.    The 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  subjects  who  had  trans- 
gressed, would  have  deterred  other  moral  subjects  from  transgression, 
and  in  this  way  have  done  justice  to  the  kingdom ;  but  justice  could  nol 
be  done  by  any  thing  short  of  this,  unless  it  were  something  which,  as  a 
substitute,  would  as  fully  answer  the  same  purpose ;  that  is,  be  eqoalfy 
effectual  in  deterring  others  from  diserbedieace..    It  was  necessary,  there- 

38* 
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fbre,  that  tbero  should  be  an  atonement  in  order  that  God  ^  might  be  jiifl^ 
and  the  justifier  of*  those  who  had  transgressed  his  law. 

3,  If  God  had  pardoned  sinners  without  anj  atonement,  he  would  liaTa 
been  unjust  to  himself. 

Every  good  being,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  eharacter,  mnst 
manifest  his  goodness.  A  wifie  being,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  char> 
acter,  must  manifest  his  wisdom ;  or,  at  least,  he  mnst  not  manifest  anjr 
thing  which  is  opposite  to  wisdom.  All  must  allow  that  if  one  being 
should  knowingly  give  a  wrong  representation  of  the  character  of  another, 
who  IS  wise  and  good,  he  would  be  very  unjust.  But  if  a  good  and  wise 
being  should  give  a  wrong  representation  of  his  own  character  (if  this 
were  possible)  there  would  be  the  same  injustice  done,  which  there  would 
if  the  some  representation  were  made  by  another.  The  injury  done  to 
the  good  cliaracter  would  be  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other* 
Hence  it  must  be  evident  that  if  God  is  good,  if  he  is  wise,  and  if  he  is 
consistent  in  his  conduct,  he  must  manifest  his  goodness  and  his  wisdom, 
or  be  very  unjust  to  his  own  clmrocter.  But  if  God  had  pardoned  sin- 
ners without  any  atonement,  he  could  not  have  manifested  either  his  good- 
ness, wisdom,  or  consistency  of  conduct  This  may  clearly  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

First  In  this  way,  he  could  not  have  manifested  any  regard  for  holi- 
ness, or  any  hatred  of  sin. 

By  God's  pardoning  a  sinner  is  meant  his  receiving  him  to  favor,  and 
treating  him. as  if  he  hod  never  sinned.  If,  therefore,  he  had  pardoned 
sinners  without  any  atonement,  it  must  have  been  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  him  to  liave  given  intelligent  beings  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  more  opposed  to  sin  tlian  to  holiness.  For,  in  this 
case,  he  would  have  treated  sinners  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treats 
holy  beings.  He  would  have  put  no  difference  between  the  holy  and 
the  profane.  lie  would  have  manifested  no  more  disapprobation  of  the 
disobedient  than  of  the  obedient;  nor  any  more  complacency  in  the 
obedient  than  in  the  disobedient.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  this  way 
he  could  not  have  manifested  any  regard  for  holiness  nor  hatred  of  sin. 
Hence  he  vould  have  done  infinite  injustice  to  his  own  character.  He 
never  coiil«l  have  apj>eared  an  object  of  holy  love  and  reverence.  Holy 
beings  never  eould  liave  felt  safe  in  his  hands.  They  must  have  lost 
that  confidence  and  delight  in  his  character,  which  resulted  from  contem- 
plating him  as  a  being  who  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity. 

It  is  vain  to  object  to  this,  that  God  might  have  manifested  his 
hatred  of  sin  by  a  public  declaration  of  it,  even  though  he  had  pardoned 
sinners.     There  is  no  more  sure  method  of  determining  what  any  being 
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is,  than  hj  ascertaining  what  he  does.  The  dedarations  of  no  being  can 
command  rational  belief,  while  these  declarations  are  manifestlj  contra- 
dicted hj  his  actions.  If  an  earthly  sovereign  should  treat  bis  obedient 
and  disobedient  subjects  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  they  would  both 
conclude,  that  disobedience  is  just  as  pleasing  to  him  as  obedience.  If  a 
parent  should  neglect  to  punish  his  disobedient  child,  and  to  reward  the 
obedient,  they  would  justly  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  profes- 
sions of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  parent  to  the  contrary  would  command 
rational  belief,  because  their  actions  wt>uld  contradict  them.  The  case 
would  be  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  if  he 
should  profess  a  regard  to  holiness  and  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  not  act 
accordingly. 

If,  when  mankind  sinned,  God  had  executed  the  penalty  of  his  law 
upon  them,  this  would  have  manifested  his  hatred  of  sin.  By  this, 
therefore,  he  would  have  appeared  just  to  his  own  character.  But  in  no 
other  way  could  he  be  just  to  himself,  unless  it  were  by  something, 
which,  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  would 
make  an  equally  bright  display  of  his  hatred  of  sin.  If  any  thing  of  this 
kind  could  be  done,  which  would  manifest  the  divine  hatred  of  sin  as 
fully  as  would  the  just  punishment  of  it,  this  would  be  a  satisfactory 
atonement  Out  of  respect  to  such  an  atonement,  God  might  pardon 
sinners,  and  still  be  just  to  his  own  character.  His  ])ardoning  sinners  on 
account  of  such  an  atonement,  would  not  lead  holy  beings  to  distrust  the 
integrity  of  his  character.  But  if  God  should  pardon  sinners  without 
such  an  atonement,  his  character  must  appear  at  least  doubtful,  if  not 
decidedly  bad.  Holy  beings,  perceiving  that  he  treated  the  holy  and 
wicked  alike,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  determine,  from  his  conduct 
towards  them,  which  acted  most  agreeably  to  his  mind.*     In  this  situa- 

*  "It  is  a  common  and  a  jast  observation,  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words ; 
yea,  a  maxim  on  which  we  so  ^rmly  rely,  that  we  give  the  whole  weight  to  the  former 
when  they  contradict  the  latter.  All  agree  that  the  mind  and  will  of  God  may  bo 
intelligibly  expressed  in  words.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  that  they  may  be  written  in 
mach  dec|)cr  and  more  legible  characters  in  the  sensible  pleasures  and  pains  which  ho 
may  bestow  or  inflict  upon  us.  Therefore  the  evidence  of  God's  love  of  virtue  and 
his  hatred  of  vice  must  ultimately  be  derived  from  the  treatment  he  gives  his  cre»- 
tnrcs.  In  this  we  ultimately  and  most  sensibly  discover  his  view  of  the  characters  of 
hii  creatures,  and  the  estimation  in  which  be  holds  them ;  and  in  this  we  most  clearly 
discover  the  feelings  of  the  divine  mind  towards  virtne  and  vice.  If  the  views  which 
tlie  Supreme  Being  entertains  of  characters,  and  the  feelings  of  his  mind  towards 
those  who  sustain  them,  are  most  clearly  discovered  in  the  treatment  of  his  creatures, 
in  the  natural  good  and  evil  he  ultimately  brings  upon  them ;  then,  of  course,  where 
the  treatment  is  the  same,  we  are  to  judge  that  the  feelings,  the  disposition  of  the 
divine  mind  toward  the  objects,  are  also  the  same.  What  but  this  can  be  the  rule  of 
our  judgment?    If  God's  treatment  bo  the  best  and  ultimate  mle  of  judging,  then 
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tkm,  being  unable  to  learn  his  character^  thej  could  not  feel  safe.      Hia 
treating  the  unholy  as  holj  beings  ought  to  be  treated  would,  at  least, 
lead  them  to  suspect,  that  he  might  treat  his  holy  subjects  as  unholj 
ones  deserve  to  be  treated.    And  thus,  in  their  perplexi^,  they  might 
fear  him,  but  they  could  never  love  or  trust  him.    But  if  they  perceived 
that  he  would  never  pardon  sinners  without  an  atonement,  this  would 
show  them  his  regard  for  holiness  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  would  Becnre 
their  confidence  and  inspire  their  love.    Thus  it  appears  that  an  atone- 
ment was  necessary  to  the  pardon  of  sinners,  in  order  that  Grod  might 
manifest  his  liatrcd  of  siii,  and  thus  be  just  to  himself.* 

Secondly,  If  God  had  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  he 
could  not  have  manifested  any  wisdom  in  giving  the  law,  but  would  have 
been  chargeable  with  the  greatest  inconsistency  of  conduct. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  for  Grod  to  manifest  any  wisdom  in  giving  a 
law  which  could  answer  no  valuable  purpose.     But,  certainly,  if  he  had 
entirely  neglected  to  execute  the  law  which  he  has  given,  this  law  must 
have  been  utterly  useless.     Nor  would  he  have  appeared  merely  desti- 
tute of  wisdom ;  but  his  conduct  would  have  involved  glaring  inconsis- 
tency.    This  inconsistency  might  have  been  thus  stated :  God  has  given 
It  law  to  Ills  creatures,  which  he  refuses,  or,  at  least,  entirely  neglects  to 
support.     This  law  is  either  good,  or  not  good.     If  it  is  not  good,  why 
did  he  give  it  ?     If  it  is  good,  why  does  he  not  execute  it  ?    In  either 
case,  he  must  be  chargeable  with  imperfection.     If  God  lias  given  a  law 
to  his  creatures  which  is  not  good,  it  must  be  because  he  either  could 
not  devise,  or  did  not  choose,  a  good  one.     In  the  one  case,  he  must  be 
deficient  in  wisdom ;   in  the  other,  he  must  be  destitute  of  goodness. 
But  if  the  law  be  good,  and  God  does  not  support  it,  this  must  be  either 
because  he  is  not  able,  or  because  he  does  not  choose,  to  support  it. 
Here,  therefore,  must  be,  either  a  deficiency  of  power,  or,  as  before,  a 
destitution  of  goodness.     In  either  case,  the  divine  character  is  ruined. 
But  if  God  had  pardoned  sinners,  without  an  atonement,  all  this  must 
have  followed.     It  must  have  been  forever  true,  that  God  had  given  a 
law,  and  refused  or  neglected  to  support  it ;  that  he  had  denounced  evil 

similar  treatment  authorizes  us  to  bclicvo  that  ho  holds  all  the  subjects  of  it  ia  equal 
estimation,  and  is  equally  pleased  or  displeased  with  one  as  with  another.  If  God 
should  treat  the  virtuous  and  vicious  alike,  from  whence  could  we  infer  his  approba- 
tion of  tlio  former,  or  his  abhorrence  of  tlic  latter  ?  If  his  treatment  of  them  in  his 
government  be  the  same,  then  either  liis  government  foils  of  expressing  his  proper 
diameter,  or  his  character  is  not  uniform  and  perfect.  And  if  God's  actions  and 
conduct  towards  liis  creatures  do  not  truly  express  his  character,  his  mind  and  will, 
how  shall  we  know  that  his  word  does?  And  hy  what  methods  can  we  over  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  character  ?  "  —  Wat  on  Atonement ^  p.  18,  19. 
*  See  West  on  Atonement,  p.  28. 
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against  traxisgressorg,  and  never  fulfilled  his  threatening.  In  this  case, 
his  character  coidd  never  have  been  cleared  of  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistency, and  imperfection. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  if  God  does  not  execute  what  he  has 
threatened,  he  must  appear  inconsistent,  if  not  destitute  of  virtue.*  If  it 
was  necessary,  when  Grod  gave  his  law,  that  he  should  enforce  it  with  an 
awful  penalty,  or  accompany  it  with  the  threatening,  ^  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  it  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  nec- 
essary, that  this  threatening  should  be  executed.  If  the  execution  of  this 
threatening  would  be  hard,  unmerciful,  or  unnecessary,  then  the  threat- 
ening itself  must  have  been  highly  unreasonable.  If  it  would  be  wrong 
in  God  to  execute  what  he  has  threatened,  it  must  follow,  that  he  has 
threatened  to  do  wrong.  But  if  it  would  not  be  wrong  in  Grod  to  execute 
his  threatening,  then,  certainly,  it  must  be  wrong  not  to  execute  it ;  for 
if  he  should  not  execute  his  threatening,  it  would  be  in  reality  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  his  threatening  was  imreasonable  and  unnecessary, 
and  that,  on  this  account,  it  ought  not  to  be  executed.  It  woidd  appear, 
on  the  part  of  God,  like  repentance ;  as  if  he  now  regretted  that  he  had 
annexed  any  such  threatening  to  his  law,  and  resolved  that  he  would  be 
more  reasonable  than  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  God  should  execute  what  he  has  threatened,  unless  something 
be  done  by  way  of  atonement,  which,  as  a  substitute,  will  fully  answer 
the  same  purpose,  in  order  that  his  own  character  may  remain  unsullied, 
and  he  appear  glorious  in  holiness. 

If,  when  mankind  sinned,  God  had  execated  the  penalty  of  the  law 
upon  them,  his  conduct  would  then  have  appeared  consistent  He  would 
have  appeared  just  to  himself.  Hence,  in  order  that  he  might  pardon 
sinncri),  and  still  appear  consistent,  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done,  by  way  of  atonement,  which  w^ould  answer  every  pur- 
pose, which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would'  have  answered* 
When  all  these  purposes  were  answered,  by  an  atonement,  as  fully  as 
they  could  have  been  by  the  execution  of  the  law,  then  Grod  might  par- 
don sinners,  and  be  consistent,  and  just  to  his  own  character.  But  any 
thing,  which  would  have  failed  of  answering  all  these  purposes,  could  not 

*  "  If  it  bo  anneceflsary  to  the  glory  of  the  diWiie  chancter,  and  the  good  of  God's 
moral  government,  that  he  should  express  his  displeasure  against  sin,  when  it  had  ac- 
tually taken  place,  by  inflicting  natural  evil ;  it  was  of  course  unnecessary,  that  God 
should  ever  threaten  the  sinner  with  natural  eril.  Where  the  general  good  doth  not 
require  punishments  to  be  inflicted,  it  doth  not  require  Uiat  they  should  be  threatened. 
So  also  in  cases  where  benerolence  will  not  express  displeasure,  it  will  not  threaten 
creatures  with  it.  It  discovers  capriciousness  and  want  of  wisdom  to  onnex  penalties 
to  laws  which  never  need  be  executed — to  express  displeasure  in  words,  in  cases 
wherein  it  doth  not  in  fact  exist." —  Wut  on  AUmemeni,  p.  148. 
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have  been  a  sufficient  atonement.  This  must  be  evident  from  the  oon- 
sideration,  that  nothing  short  of  the  execution  of  the  whole  penally  eoold 
answer  the  ends  of  the  law. 

Some  have  supposed  that  though  an  atonement  was  neoeasaxy.  In  Oirder 
that  sinners  might  be  pardoned,  yet  it  was  not  neoeasarj  that  the  atooe- 
mcnt  should  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  which  the  execution 
of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered.     But  this  cannot  be  true^ 
unless  it  is  also  true  that  if  there  had  been  no  atonement,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  execute  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law  on  traas- 
gressors.     But  the  same  reasoning  which  shows  that  it  was  necessary  that 
any  part  of  the  penalty  should  be  executed,  also  shows  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  tliat  the  whole  should  be  executed.     For  if  it  is  not  necessary 
that  Grod  should  execute  all  that  he  has  threatened,  it  must  follow  that  he 
has  threatened  too  much,  and,  consequently,  that  his  tlireatenings  are  un- 
reasonable and  improper.     If  Grod's  thrcatenings  are  too  severe,  if  they 
are  unreasonable,  then  it  was  unreasonable  for  God  to  make  them.    And 
it  is  readily  granted,  that  if  divine  thrcatenings  are  unreasonable^  if  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  too  great,  then  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
fully  executed.     But  if  the  penalty  be  not  unreasonable,  if  it  be  not  too 
great,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  be  executed.     Because 
if  it  should  appear  that  God  had  given  a  law,  and  annexed  a  penal^ 
which  is  hard  and  unreasonable,  it  must  be  impossible  ever  to  clear  the 
divine  character  of  imperfection.     But  if  God  had  neither  executed  the 
whole  penalty  of  the  law,  nor  done  any  thing  by  way  of  atonement  which 
would  fully  answer  the  same  purposes,  his  conduct  must  have  implied  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  penalty  of  his  law  was  unreasonably  severe,  and 
ought  not  to  be  fully  executed.     There  was,  therefore,  the  same  necessity 
that  God  should  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law  fully,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  cliaracter,  that  there  was  that  he  should  execute  it  in  part.     No  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  against  one,  which  will  not  lie  against  the  other  with 
equal  force.     If  God  has  made  thrcatenings  which  are  unreasonable,  in 
any  respect,  it  as  really  proves  him  imperfect,  as  though  they  were  un- 
reasonable in  every  respect     But  if  God  should  not  execute  his  thrcat- 
enings in  every  respect,  it  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are,  in 
some  respect,  unreasonable.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  God,  if  ho 
would  do  justice  to  his  own  character,*  should  execute,  literally,  all  his 

♦  "Where  evil  need  not  be  executed,  it  never  need  bo  threatened.  We  sec  no  val- 
nablc  end  answered  by  thrcatenings  which  never  need  be  executed.  When  executions 
arc  unnecessarr,  thrcatenings  are  equally  so — yea,  more;  inasmuch  as  threatenings, 
which  are  designed  never  to  be  executed,  and  never  need  be,  necessarily  sink  the  char- 
acter of  the  ruler,  and  bring  his  authority  into  contempt.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that 
if  the  glory  of  God  do  not  require  him  to  execute,  neither  does  it  to  threaten.    All 
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threateniogs,  unless  something  could  be  done  by  way  of  atonement  whichy 
as  a  substitute,  would  fully  answer  all  the  same  purposes.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  an  atonement  was  necessary,  in  order  that  sinners  might  be 
pardoned. 

This  exactly  agrees  with  the  view  which 'the  apostle  has  given  of  the 
subject  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Having  freely 
remarked  on  the  unfversal  and  total  depravity  of  mankind,  and  shown  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  justified  by  the  law,  he  introduces  tlie  method 
of  justification  revealed  in  the  gospeL  ^  But  now  the  righteousness  of 
God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets;  even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. »-  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  Grod 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins.  —  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this 
time,  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  Here  the  apostle  decides  the  point  respecting  the 
necessity  and  design  of  atonement ;  that  it  was  to  manifest  the  rectitude 
of  the  divine  character ;  that  God  might  be  just  in  the  justification  of 
sinners.* 


CHAPTER    m. 

WHETHSB  THE  SUFFEBINOS  OF  CHRIST  WERR  SUFFICIENT  TO  RElfOYE 
THE  OBSTACLES  WHICH  STOOD  IN  THE  WAT  OF  THE  PARDON  OF 
SINNERS. 

Before  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  introduced,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  brief  review  of  the  preceding  one. 
For,  unless  the  obstacles,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Grod's  pardoning  sin- 
ners, be  distinctly  in  view,  we  certainly  cannot  be  well  prepared  to  un- 
derstand what  Christ  has  done  to  remove  them.  Let  it  be  carefully 
remembered,  then,  that  the  atonement  was  not  necessary  to  sof^n  the 
feelings  of  God,  and  render  him  kind  and  compassionate.  The  divine 
feelings  towards  sinners,  considered  as  objects  of  benevolence  and  com- 
passion, are  not  in  the  least  degree  altered.     Grod  felt  the  same  tender- 

ohjecdoiUy  therefore,  igainst  the  neoeMity  of  atonement,  in  order  to  the  pardon  and 
salvation  of  sinners,  lie  with  equal  weight  against  ereiy  threatening  we  find  in  fiie  book 
of  God."—  Wat  OR  AUmemaU,  p.  179. 
*  See  Wardlaw  and  Madmigfat  on  fiiis  passage. 
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nesB  and  oompasBioii  towards  them  before  atonement  wai  made,  wUch  he 
now  feels ;  and  if  atonement  had  been  impoMiUe,  or  ineligible^  in  thg 
Tiew  of  infinite  wisdoniy  still  the  divine  benevolence  and  ccHnpaMion  to- 
wards them  would  have  been  for  ever  the  same.    If  there  had  been  no 
atonement,  it  is  indeed  tnie,  Grod  could  never  have  pardoned  them,  but 
the  reason  would  not  have  been  found  in  the  want  of  benevolence,  or 
compassion.     He  would  have  been  prevented  bj  difficulties  of  quite  a 
different  nature.     So  that,  although  he  would  have  been,  in  this  case,  lor 
ever  inflexible,  jet  he  would  never  have  been  unmerciful,  or  destitate  of 
compassion.     The  insuperable  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  waj  of 
God's  pardoning  sinners  without  an  atonement,  have  been  brought  into 
view.     It  has  been  shown,  that,  if  Grod  had  pardoned  sinners  without 
any  atonement,  he  must  have  been  altogether  unjust  in  several  things, 
which  arc  of  infinite  importance  to  the  system  of  moral  beings. 

1.  He  would  have  been  unjust  to  his  holy  law,  as  he  could  neither 
have  shown  it  the  respect  which  it  deserves,  nor  supported  its  authority. 
This,  however,  as  a  righteous  lawgiver,  he  was  under  obligation  to  do. 

2.  He  would  have  been  unjust  to  his  kingdom.  He  would  have  done 
nothing  to  deter  others  from  disobedience,  and  thus  to  secure  that  order 
and  harmony  among  his  subjects,  which  the  good  of  his  kingdom  justly 
demanded. 

d.  He  would  have  been  unjust  to  himself.  lie  would  not  have  numi- 
fested  his  regard  for  holiness,  and  his  hatred  of  sin ;  nor  any  wisdom,  or 
consistency  of  conduct,  in  giving  the  law.  In  this  way  he  would  have 
ruined  his  most  excellent  and  glorious  character. 

These  difficulties  were  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  pardon  of 
sinners,  without  an  atonement.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  atone- 
ment was  necessary.  That  God  might  be  just,  in  these  respects,  while 
he  pardoned  sinners,  was  the  object  of  the  atonement  And  in  order 
that  this  object  might  be  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  answer  all  the  purposes  which  the  complete  executicm  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
insufficient  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  manifest  as  high  respect  for 
the  law,  and  do  as  much  for  the  support  of  its  authority,  as  the  complete 
execution  of  its  penalty  would  have  done.  Otherwise,  Crod  could  not  be 
just  to  his  law  in  pardoning  sinners.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
calculated  as  cffi^ctuolly  to  deter  others  from  disobedience,  as  the  full 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  been.  Otherwise,  in 
pardoning  sinners,  God  could  not  be  just  to  his  kingdom.  It  was  also 
necessary,  that  it  should  manifest  God's  regard  for  holiness,  and  hatred 
of  sin,  as  clearly  as  the  full  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  done.     Otherwise,  in  granting  pardon,  he  could  not  be  just  to  his 
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own  character.  ■  In  short,  that  his  righteousness  might  be  declared,  and 
he  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  anj  sinner,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  fully  and  oompletelj  answer  all  the  purposes  which  the  ftdl 
and  complete  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  inquire,  more  directly,  in  what  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  consists ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  Christ  has  done  to 
remove  those  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  pardon  of  sinners. 
To  ascertain  this,  only  two  inquiries  will  be  necessary ;  one,  concerning 
what  Christ  has  done  by  the  way  of  suffering ;  and  the  other,  concerning 
what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  active  obedience.  These  two  inquiries 
may  determine  the  point ;  because  these  things  comprise  all  that  Christ 
ever  did  in  our  world. 

Some  suppose  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consists  in  what  he  did  by 
way  of  suffering.  Others  suppose  it  consists  in  his  active  obedience. 
And  others,  that  it  consists  in  both.  One  or  other  of  these  opinions  must 
be  according  to  truth ;  for  nothing  but  what  consists  in  sufferings,  or  in 
obedience,  has  ever  been  done  by  Christ  which  has  any  relation  to  the 
subject.  In  order  to  ascertain,  with  certainty,  in  which  of  these  opinions 
the  truth  lies ;  that  is,  whether  the  atonement  of  Christ  consists  in  his 
sufferings  alone,  or  in  his  obedience  alone,  or  in  both  united ;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  his  sufferings,  and  his  obedience,  severally,  with  the 
necessity  of  atonement*  If,  on  examination,  it  should  appear  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  fully  meet  all  the  necessities  of  atonement ;  that  is, 
answer  all  the  purposes  which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law 
would  have  answered,  and  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  docs  not  answer 
these  purposes ;  it  will  follow,  as  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  the 
atonement  consbts  in  sufferings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear 
upon  examination  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  fully  meets  all  the  neces- 
sities  of  atonement,  or  answers  all  the  purposes  which  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
do  not,  then  it  will  follow,  by  unavoidable  consequence,  that  the  atone- 
ment consbts  in  obedience.  But  if  it  should  appear  that  neither  the  obe* 
dience  nor  the  sufferings  of  Christ  alone  are  capable  of  meeting  all  the 
necessities  of  atonement,  but  that,  united,  they  fully  accomplbh  this  end, 
then  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  Christ's  atonement  does  not  c<Hisist 
wholly  in  sufferings,  nor  wholly  in  obedience,  but  partly  in  each,  or  in 
both  united. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  concerning  what  Christ  did  by  way  of  suffer- 
ing. That  Christ  did  suffer,  b  a  truth  clearly  establbbcd  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.     Ho  was  a  ^^  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  workL" 

*  By  necessity  of  atonement^  I  mean  those  circumstances  of  the  case  which  rendered 
aKmeine&t  oeoesmT. 
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However  much  the  king  might  reaDy  respect  his  law,  yet,  sinoe  it  is 
well  known  that  he  wished  for  some  occasion  to  take  the  life  of  the  hated 
person,  he  would  not,  hy  actually  taking  it,  discover  any  respect  for  hu 
law ;  because,  in  this  case,  he  would  have  conducted  towards  the  trans- 
gressor in  precisely  the  same  manner,  if,  in  truth,  he  had  been  entirelj 
regardless  of  his  law.  Though  he  executes  his  law,  he  does  not,  for  the 
sake  of  executing  it,  submit  to  any  evil  For  the  same  reason,  if,  when 
mankind  transgressed,  God  had  not  viewM  their  misery  as  an  evil,  he 
could  not  have  manifested  respect  for  his  law,  by  executing  upon  them 
its  penalty. 

From  the  foregoing  reasoning  it  must  clearly  follow,  that  whatever 
evil  Grod  has  submitted  to  on  account  of  his  law,  must  manifest  his  re- 
spect for  it.  If,  then,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  really  an  evil  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  he  submitted  to  them  on  account  of  his  law,  it  must  be 
evident  that  they  are  sufficient  to  show  his  respect  for  his  law.*  It  can- 
not admit  of  a  rational  doubt,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  great 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  His  sufferings  were  of  the  most  ignominious 
and  painful  nature.  Considered  in  themselves,  his  sufferings  must  have 
been  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude.  And  as  Christ  was  the  only  be- 
gotten and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  these  sufferings  must  liave  been  an 
evil,  in  his  view,  peculiarly  great  Hence,  for  God  to  submit  to  such  an 
evil,  on  account  of  his  law,  must  be  a  manifestation  of  respect  to  it  ex- 
ceedingly great  Thus  we  see  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  sufficient 
to  manifest  God's  respect  for  his  law. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  it  appears  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  manifested,  on  the  part  of  God,  as  much  respect  for  the  law,  as 
the  execution  of  the  penalty  would  have  done  ?  Are  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  great  an  evil,  in  themselves  considered,  as  the  misery  of  all 
mankind  would  have  been  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  should  be,  in  themselves  considered,  so  great 
an  evil  in  the  view  of  God,  as  the  misery  of  all  mankind  would  have 

*  Any  thing  which  would  manifest  God's  displeasure  against  sin  wonld  show  his 
respect  for  his  law.  No  sacrifice,  howeveri  could  manifest  such  displeasure,  unless  it 
involved  some  natural  evil ;  and  that  evil  would  be  the  precise  thing  which  wonld 
manifest  the  displeasure.  This  sentiment  is  correctly  expressed  by  Hampton,  in  his 
**  Candid  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement"  His  words  are  (replying  to  Tay- 
lor), "  I  must  freely  confess,  notwithstanding  what  you  have  said,  No.  160,  that  I 
cannot  see  (at  present  however)  that  any  sacrifice  for  sin  can  be  an  indication  of  the 
divine  displeasure  against  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  implies,  in  one  respect  or 
another,  some  sofibring  or  loss  upon  account  of  it ;  which  suffering  or  loss,  therefore, 
must  bo  the  thing  whidh  shows  that  displeasora  agaiast  it."  —  Tw^  and  Hampton  on 
the  Atonement,  p.  285. 
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been.  It  is  sufficient  if  God  shows  as  much  respect  to  his  law,  bj 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  he  would  have  done  by  the  execution  of 
the  penalty  on  mankind.  To  this  end,  all  that  could  be  necessary 
was,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  should  be,  evidently,  as  great  an  evil 
in  the  view  of  Grod,  as  the  misery  of  mankind  could  have  been  mani- 
fested to  be,  in  case  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  executed  upon 
them.  If  the  penalty  had  been  executed  upon  them,  it  never  could  have 
been  known,  how  great  an  evil  their  misery  was  in  his  view ;  because, 
in  that  case,  it  never  could  have  been  known  how  much  he  loved  them. 
It  is  plain  that  their  misery,  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  would  have  been  an  evil,  in  his  view,  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  his  benevolence.  Of  course  this  evil  must  appear 
to  other  beings  great,  in  proportion  to  their  apprehension  of  the  strength 
of  his  benevolence.  But  the  strength  of  Grod's  benevolence  towards  sin- 
ners never  could  have  been  manifested  to  the  degree  in  which  it  now 
appears,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  executed.  For  it  is  only  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sinners  that  divine  love  appears  in  its  glorious 
fulness.  It  was  in  Christ's  dying  "for  us,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,'' 
that  God  commended  "  his  love  towards  us."  Bom.  5 :  8.  "  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  mi^t  live  through  him."  1  John 
4 :  9.  Other  beings,  therefore,  would  never  have  known  how  "  Grod 
loved  the  world,"  if  he  had  not  given  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  on  the 
cross  for  sinners. 

It  hence  follows,  that  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  executed,  God 
would  not  have  manifested  that  the  misery  of  mankind  was  an  evil,  in 
his  view,  in  any  measure  so  great,  as  it  now  appears  to  be  in  view  of 
what  Christ  has  suffered.  And  yet,  executing  the  penalty  would  have 
been  all  that  the  law  required.  By  doing  it,  Grod  would  have  submitted 
to  an  evil  sufficiently  great,  in  the  apprehension  of  other  intelligent  be- 
ings, to  have  manifested  all  that  respect  for  the  law  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required.  •* 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  should  ap- 
pear to  be  so  great  an  evil,  in  his  view,  as  ho  has  now  manifested  the 
misery  of  mankind  to  be ;  but  only  as  great  as  he  would  have  mani- 
fested it  to  be  if  Christ  had  not  suffered.  If  this  is  done,  God  will 
manifest  as  much  rpspect  for  his  law,  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
as  he  could  have  done  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  on  sinners, 
although  the  real  evil,  in  the  former  case,  is  less  than  in  the  latter. 
That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  as  great  an  evil,  in  the  view  of  Grod, 
as  he  could  have  manifested  the  misery  of  mankind  to  be  if  Christ 
had  not  suffered,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  that  his 

89  ♦ 
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Bafirings  were  the  painful  and  shameiiil  sufferings  of  the  well  beloved 
of  the  Father.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  may  he  sufficient  to  mam* 
fest,  on  the  part  of  God,  as  much  respect  to  his  law  as  the  full  executioQ 
of  the  penalty  would  have  done.  In  view  of  Christ's  sufferings,  tliere* 
fore,  God  may  be  just  to  his  law,  and  the  justificr  of  him  who  believeth 
in  Jesus.  Thus  far  the  sufferings  of  Christ  most  amply  meet  the  neces- 
si^  of  atonement 

2.  Docs  it  appear  that  God  could  be  just  to  his  kingdom  in  pardon- 
ing sinners  out  of  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Will  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  Christ  be  as  effectual  in  deterring  the  subjects  of  divine  govern- 
ment from  disobedience,  as  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  been  ? 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  easily  given.  It  cannot 
be  difficult  to  show  why  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  had  a  tendency  to  restrain  and  deter  others  from  disobedience.  This 
being  done,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  for  precisely  the  same  reason  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  same  end. 

If  Goil  had  executed  his  law  on  mankind  when  they  sinned,  other 
moral  beings  would  have  seen  that  he  was  determined  to  support  his  law. 
The  execution  of  the  penalty  would  have  appeared  to  them  a  great  evil; 
and  it  would  have  a])iK'ared  to  be  their  unavoidable  portion,  should  they 
follow  the  example  of  guilty  man.  Hence  they  would  be  afraid  to  sin. 
But  certainly  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  csilculated  to  proilucc  the 
same  effects  in  thoir  minds.  When  they  saw  that  Christ  must  undergo 
such  dreadful  sufferings  that  rebel  man  might  be  pardoned,  they  would 

*  "  Tho  some  mco^uro  of  natural  oil,  tlic  some  quantity  of  i>ain,  is  exprcssi\x  of 
Tcnr  diffcrunt  tk"j^»C8  of  displeasure,  according  to  the  difference  of  character  and  dig- 
nity in  the  jicrson  on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  For  a  king  to  imprison  his  son  fur  a  crime, 
aii^'cs  Iiis  suljocts  more  tlian  the  execution  of  a  common  felon,  and  may  do  more  to 
establish  Ili^(  authority,  anil  gain  respect  to  his  government.  The  rea-iion  is,  tluit  liis 
regards  to  the  ri;:hts^f  gDVonimcnt  are  more  strongly  p;iinted  in  the  former  coin:  tlian 
in  tho  latter.  So  for  G04I  to  inflict  pain  on  a  mere  man,  would  natunilly  express  dis- 
pleasure to  si>cctat(>rs  :  but  if  the  same  degree  of  natural  evil  brouglit  on  him  who  13 
his  follow,  his  an;^T  wuu'.d  glow  in  brighter  and  more  nwful  colors,  and  strike  tho 
spectators  with  a  i\'verencc  and  fear  which  the  other  instance  could  not  beget."  —  Wt^ 
on  AtiMumentj  p.  73. 

The  correctness  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  very  obvi- 
ous. No  one  will  doubt  the  statement,  that  if  a  king  should  impri>on  his  son  for  a 
crime,  it  would  awe  his  subjects  more  than  it  would  if  ho  should  execute  a  common 
felon,  and  that  it  would  do  more  to  establish  his  authority,  and  gain  resjjcct  to  his 
government.  Xo  one  will  doubt  that  his  regards  to  the  rights  of  government  would 
be  more  strongly  painted  in  tlie  former  case  than  in  tlic  latter ;  and  for  this  very  obvi- 
ons  reason,  ho  would  l>e  considered  as  submitting  to  a  much  greater  evil,  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  son,  than  he  would  in  the  execution  of  the  felon. 
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clearly  see  that  Grod  was  detennined  to  support  his  law.  Considering 
the  infinite  dignity  and  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  his  sufferings  would 
appear  to  them  an  infinite  eviL  Hence  *  they  would  fear  that  the  evil 
threatened  in  the  law  would  unavoidably  fall  on  themselves,  should  they 
dare  to  transgress ;  and  especially  after  such  a  solemn  warning.  When 
the  Jews  were  leading  our  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary,  to  crucify  him,  he 
said,  ^  If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry  ?  "  If  Christ,  a  perfectly  innocent  and  holy  being,  when  acting  the 
part  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  sinners  must  endure  such  dreadful 
sufferings,  what  may  incorrigible  offenders  expect  ?  The  reflection  is  cer- 
tainly natural.  Since  God  would  not  show  favor  to  sinners  unless  his 
beloved  Son,  who  was  infinitely  holy,  would  die  for  them,  those  who  con- 
tinue in  their  sins  cannot  rationally  hope  to  escape  condign  punishment 
The  sufferings  of  Christ,  therefore,  must  have  the  same  effect  in  deter- 
ring others  from  disobedience,  which  the  full  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law  would  have  had. 

Should  it  be  asked  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  be  as  effectual  in 
deterring  others  from  sin  as  the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  been, 
since  the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  been  really  the  greatest  evil, 
the  answer,  which  has  already  been  given  to  a  similar  question,  must  be 
virtually  repeated.  If  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  correct,  the  execution 
of  the  law  would  have  tended  to  deter  otiier  beings  from  transgression, 
because  it  would  have  shown  them  God's  determination  to  maintain  good 
government,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  evils  in  which  it  might  involve 
the  guilty. 

The  more  exalted  their  apprehensions  might  be  of  his  benevolence,  the 
more  effectually  would  the  execution  of  his  law  convince  them  of  his  in- 
flexible determination  to  restrain  wickedness.  Because  the  more  benev- 
olent he  might  be,  the  greater  would  be  his  unwillingness  to  make  his 
creatures  miserable.  His  benevolence  would  render  their  misery,  in  his 
view,  a  great  evil.  It  would  be  such  an  evil  as  his  benevolence  would 
never  consent  should  take  place,  unless,  in  his  apprehension,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  execution 
of  the  law  he  would  submit  to  a  great  evil  for  the  sake  of  deterring  others 
from  transgression.  And  the  greater  that  evil  might  be,  the  more  irre- 
sistible would  be  the  evidence  which  would  result  from  it,  that  the  guilty 
must  suffer.  Intelligent  beings,  then,  would  feel  the  force  of  this  restraint 
(not  necessarily,  according  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  evil  to  which  God 
would  submit,  but)  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  apprehension  of  the 
greatness  of  it  All  that  is  necessary,  then,  in  order  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  may  be  as  effectual  in  deterring  others  from  transgression  as 
the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  been,  is,  that  his  suflferings  should  be 
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evidently  as  great  an  evil,  in  the  view  of  Grod,  as  the  misexy  of  mankind 
could  have  been  manifested  to  be,  in  case  the  penalty  of  the  law  liad  been 
executed.  If  the  penalty  had  been  executed,  however,  it  never  eoold 
have  been  known  how  great  an  evil  their  misexy  was,  in  his  view,  be»> 
cause  in  that  case  it  could  not  have  been  known  how  much  he  loved  them* 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  should  appear 
to  be  so  great  an  evil  in  the  view  of  God,  as  he  has  now  manifested  the 
misery  of  mankind  to  be ;  but  only  as  great  as  he  would  have  manifested 
it  to  be,  if  Christ  had  not  suffered.  If  this  is  done,  other  intelligent  be- 
ings will  be  as  effectually  deterred  from  transgressing  the  law,  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  atonement,  as  they  could  have  been  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  penalty  on  sinners,  although  the  real  evil  in  the  fonner 
case  is  less  than  in  the  latter.  In  view  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, God  may  be  just  to  his  kingdom,  and  "  the  justifier  of"  sinners  who 
believe  in  Jesus.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  amply 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  atonement.     But, 

3.  Do  the  sufferings  of  Christ  manifest  Grod's  regard  for  holiness,  and 
hatred  of  sin,  so  that,  out  of  respect  to  ihese  sufferings,  he  can  be  just  to 
himself  in  pardoning  sinners  ? 

Most  certainly.  If  it  be  asked  how,  the  answer  is.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  done  it.  If  Christ,  the  beloved 
of  the  Father,  must  shed  his  blood  in  order  that  sin  may  be  pardoned,  it 
proves  that  God  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  it,  as  clearly  and  as  fully 
as  this  could  have  been  done  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law 
on  mankind.  If  the  misery  of  mankind  which  the  execution  of  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  must  have  occasioned,  being  a  great  evil,  was  capable  of 
manifesting  GoiUs  abhorrence  of  sin ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  must  be  capable  of  manifesting  his  abhorrence  of  sin ; 
for  these  are,  also,  a  great  evil. 

It  is  mo?t  evident,  from  Scripture,  that  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death 
were  indications  of  divine  dis{)leasure  against  sinners.  The  Scriptures 
abundantly  teach  that  it  was  God  who  brought  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
upon  liim.  lie  was  the  great  agent,  and  wicked  men  and  devils  were 
only  instruments  in  his  hand.  "The  L«rd  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief." 
Isa.  53:  6,  10.  Natural  evil  is  that  which  God  uses  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure against  his  disobedient  creatures.  Now,  if  God  was  not  dis- 
pleased, why  did  he  bring  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  upon  his  beloved 
Son?  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 'however,  than  that  God  was  not 
displea<*ed  with  Christ  himself,  when  these  sufferings  were  inflicted, 
Never  was  the  Son  more  an  object  of  the  Father's  complacency,  than  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  expiring,  in  excruciating  anguish,  upon 
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tbe  croit.  Henee,  the  Scriplurai  teadi  us,  that  on  aooount  of  these  very 
8uffeiing8y  he  is  raised  to  distinguished  glorj.  Because  ^  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  cyen  the  death  of  the  cross, 
therefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
IS  above  eyeij  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  PhiL 
2:  S-11.  But  if  Grod  was  not  displeased  with  his  beloved  Son,  then,  un- 
questionably»  he  was  displeased  with  sinners,  for  whose  transgressions 
Christ  *^  was  wounded,''  for  whose  ^  iniquities  "  he  "  was  bruised."  For 
that  he  was  really  displeased  is  certain.  Accordingly,  in  the  sufferings 
he  inflicted  upon  our  blessed  Saviour,  he  is  represented  as  making  use  of 
such  instruments  as  express  anger,  as  a  '^  rod,"  and  a  **  sword ; "  ^  Awake, 
O  sword,  — p>  smite  the  shepherd."  Zech.  13 :  7.  Here  Grod  is  figuratively 
represented  as  striking  and  smiting  his  Son  with  a  rod,  and  a  sword,  as 
a  man  smites  his  enemy.  The  circumstances  attending  his  death,  also, 
indicate  the  divine  displeasure.  He  was  left  of  Grod  to  the  rage  of  his 
enemies ;  to  their  bitter  reproaches,  and  cruel  insults.  He  was  even  de- 
nied the  common  civilities  paid  to  the  worst  criminals.  When  in  the 
most  excruciating  pain  on  the  cross,  and  surrounded  by  insulting  foes,  ha 
exckimed,  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  ^  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  " 

Since  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  these  memorable  words  of  our  expir- 
ing Lord  expressed  any  sense  of  divine  displeasure  against  himself,  they 
must  necessarily  be  understood,  as  importing  the  overwhelming  sense 
which  he  had  of  God's  anger  against  sinners,  on  whose  account  he  was 
then  delivered  up  to  death.*  It  is  certain  that  the  Father  did,  in  some 
sense,  forsake  the  Son,  when  in  the  most  critical  and  awful  situation 
imaginable,  when  expiring  in  the  utmost  agony  for  a  sinful  world ;  for 
this  Christ  asserts.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  this  was  something  which  he 
considered  a  dreadful  evil.  But  if  Grod  were  not  displeased,  why  did 
he  give  up  the  beloved  Son  to  such  a  cruel  death  ?  Why  did  he,  in  any 
sense,  forsake  him  in  this  critical  and  awful  moment?  Let  any  one 
candidly  consider,  that  all  the  evils  which  Christ  endured,  were  broughl 
on  him  by  the  Father ;  that  GU)d  is  represented  as  the  prime  agent  vk 
the  surprising  work ;  as  using  hostile  weapons ;  as  chastising  and  oor^ 
recting  with  a  rod  and  a  sword ;  let  him  behold  the  tremendous  scene* 
on  Mount  Calvary,  and  hear  the  groans  of  our  expiring  Lord ;  and  let 
him  recollect  that  he  thus  suffered  and  died  for  sinners ;  and,  surely,  he- 
cannot  fiul  of  seeing  a  most  striking  manifestation  of  God's  opposition*  to* 

*  " The  atonement,"  sajs  Maoss,  p.  36,  "on  the  psrt  of  God,  beotunes  a  pnbUb- 
decUnrtlon  of  Ui  holy  displessiire  agtinst  sin." 
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sm.    He  most  perceive  mi  moch  q^podtion  to  im  mtntfettNl  on  the  part 
of  Gody  as  the  muery  of  mankind  oould  ever  haTO  mamfeated. 

Here,  again,  it  can  be  no  valid  objection  that  the  miterj  of  mankmil 
vhich  the  execution  of  the  law  must  have  involved,  would  raally  liaTe 
been,  in  itself,  the  greatest  evil;  because,  as  already  shown,  it  never 
could  have  been  manifested  that  it  was  the  greatest  evil,  in  the  view  of 
God,  if  Christ  had  not  suffered.  Still,  therefore,  the  snfierings  of  Chriat 
must  be  capable  of  manifesting  as  much  opposition  to  sin,  on  the  pari  of 
God,  as  the  suffering^  of  mankind  could  ever  have  manifested.  Bot  if 
Grod  is  opposed  to  sin,  he  must  regard  holiness.  The  sufieringa  of  Chriity 
in  thb  waj,  fullj  manifest  the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  divine  conduct 
in  giving  the  law.  In  view  of  Christ's  sufferings,  therefore,  Grod  maj  bo 
just  to  himself,  and  jet  be  ^  the  justifier  of  him  that  beUeveth  in  Jeans.'* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  most  fully  meet  all  the 
necessities  of  atonement;  that  is,  answer  the  same  valuable  purpoaei 
which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered.* 

Various  similitudes  have  been  used  by  writers  on  this  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  But,  perhaps,  no  one  b  more  pertinent,  or  has 
been  oftener  repeated,  than  the  story  of  the  atonement  which  Zaleocoa 
made  for  his  son.  Zaleucus  enacted  a  law  against  adultery.  To  give 
it  authority,  that  it  might  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  enacted,  he 
enforced  it  with  a  penalty.  He  threatened  the  transgressor  with  the 
loss  of  boUi  his  eyes.  His  own  son  transgressed.  Zaleucus  loved  his 
son,  felt  compassionate  towards  him,  and  desired  to  pardon  him,  pro- 
vided certain  difficulties,  which  stood  in  the  way,  could  be  removed. 
These  obstacles  were  similar  to  those  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  in 
the  way  of  God's  pardoning  sinners. 

1.  Zaleucus  perceived  that  if  he  should  pardon  his  son  withoat 
doing  any  thing  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  law,  he  would  treat  his 
law  as  if  it  were  not  good,  and  would  not  show  it  that  respect  which  it 
deserved.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  just  to  his  law,  he  found  he  must 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son,  unless  something  else  could  be  done,  which, 
OS  a  substitute,  would  show  equal  respect  for  his  law,  and  equally  tend 
to  support  its  authority. 

*  "  On  tho  whole,  the  Scripture  represents  the  atonement  which  Chritt  has  made, 
by  which  sinnen  are  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  wrath  to  come,  to  oonaift 
wholly  in  his  suffering  unto  deatli  for  their  sins,  by  which  he  suffered  the  evil  whidi 
the  law  threatens  for  sin,  or  a  complete  equivalent,  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  end  of  the 
threatening  of  the  law,  and  all  the  purposes  of  moral  government,  consistent  with  tho 
pardon  of  the  sinner,  as  much  as  if  the  curse  had  been  executed  on  the  transgressor : 
and  that  this  was  one  great,  and  tho  most  important,  essential  and  difficult  part  of  the 
work  of  tho  Redeemer,  and  really  implies  the  whole." — Jiopkitu*§  SjfUem,  pt  2,  p.  47S. 
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2.  Zalencos  perceiyed  thai  if  adultery  was  not  checked,  it  would 
greatlj  disturb  the  peace  and  mar  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom.  He 
also  knew  that  nothing  was  so  well  calculated  to  restrain  his  subjects 
from  this  crime,  as  the  prompt  execution  of  cogent  laws.  And  he  knew, 
moreover,  that  if  he  should  pardon  his  son  without  anj  thing  to  express 
his  abhorrence  of  his  son's  crime,  this  would  have  no  tendency  to  deter 
others  from  the  like  ofience  but  would  rather  greatlj  encourage  them 
in  it  Thus  he  perceived  that  the  peace  and  happiness,  if  not  even  the 
very  existence  of  his  kingdom,  depended  much  on  the  execution  of  his 
law ;  so  that  if  he  would  be  just  to  his  kingdom,  and  do  what  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  promote  its  happiness,  he  must  proceed  against  his 
son  and  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law  upon  him,  unless  something  could 
be  done,  which,  as  a  substitute,  would  be  equally  effectual  in  deterring 
others  from  the  like  disobedience. 

8.  Another  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  pardon.  Zaleucus  was 
really  opposed  to  adultery,  as  his  law  declared  him  to  be.  lie  knew, 
therefore,  that  he  could  not  be  just  to  his  own  character,  unless  he  mani- 
fested his  hatred  of  this  crime.  If  he  proceeded  agidnst  his  son  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  this  would  manifest  this 
hatred.  But  if  he  granted  a  pardon  without  showing  his  hatred  of 
adultery  in  some  other  way,  it  could  not  appear  that  he  did  hate  it 
Hence  he  found  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  character,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  his 
son,  unless  something  could  be  done  which,  as  a  substitute,  would  equally 
manifest  his  hatred  of  his  son's  crime. 

.  Zaleucus,  it  appears,  was  determined  to  show  respect  for  his  law  ;  to 
do  what  he  could  to  deter  others  from  disobedience ;  and  to  show  to  his 
subjects  his  hatred  of  adultery,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  son's  eyes, 
unless  it  could  be  done  as  fully  some  other  way.  But  if  all  this  could 
be  as  completely  effected  in  any  other  way,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  his 
son.  That  he  might  secure  all  these  ends  and  be  just  to  his  law,  to  his 
kingdom,  and  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  spare  his  son  from  total 
blindness,  Zaleucus  caused  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  one 
of  his  son's.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  this  would  answer  the 
purposes  designed  ?    Particularly, 

1.   How  could  Zaleucus  in  this  way  manifest  respect  for  his  law? 

The  answer  is,  in  the  same  way  precisely  in  which  he  would  have 
manifested  respect  for  his  law,  if  he  had  caused  the  penalty  to  be  lite- 
rally executed  upon  his  son.  If  he  had  caused  his  son's  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  his  manifestation  of  respect  for  his  law  would  evidently  have  con- 
sisted in  his  appearing  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  an  evil  on  account  of 
its  demands.    But  in  causing  one  of  hb  own  eyes  to  be  put  out  that 
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one  of  hk  aon'f  ejes  might  be  gpared,  ha  rarelj  mMiifiwted  aa  eqnal 
williiigiiett  to  submit  to  an  evil  on  acoonnt  of  his  law.  This,  therefbra^ 
was  as  capable  of  showing  respect  for  his  law  as  the  other.  When  hit 
subjects  perceived  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  qpare  one  of  the  eyes 
of  lus  son  but  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  own,  thqr  could  not  &tl  of 
being  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  he  had  great  respect  for  his  law; 
because  thej  could  not  but  perceive  that  he  was  willing^  on  account  of 
his  law,  to  submit  to  a  great  evlL  It  matters  nothing  as  to  the  respect 
shown  to  the  law,  whether  the  evil  consisted  in  one  thing  or  anoUier, 
provided  it  was  a  real  evil,  and  was  submitted  to  on  account  of  the  law. 
Zaleucus,  therefore,  in  what  he  did,  manifested  great  respect  for  his  law. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  real  evil  in  this  case  was  not  so  great 
as  must  have  been  suffered  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  hod  been  literallj 
executed ;  for  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil,  in  itself  considered,  for  two  men 
to  lose  one  eye  each,  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  lose  both  eyes.  Yet  it 
seems  evident,  that  Zaleucus  manifested  as  much  respect  for  his  law  as 
he  could  possibly  have  manifested  by  causing  the  law  to  be  executed 
literally  on  his  son 

The  reason  is  obvious.  He  submitted  to  an  evil  which,  every  one 
must  see,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  great  in  his  view,  because  it 
inflicted  severe  pain  and  loss  upon  himself.  Whereas,  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted  the  law  upon  his  son,  his  subjects  could  not  have  known  how  great 
that  evil  was  in  his  view,  because  they  would  not  have  known  how 
much  he  loved  him.  If  he  had  not  felt  an  uncommon  degree  of  love  for 
his  guilty  son,  he  would  probably  have  chosen  to  execute  the  law,  rather 
than  adopt  the  expedient  so  painful  to  himself.  If  his  love  for  his  son 
had  been  only  of  an  ordinary  character,  ho  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  considered  the  execution  of  the  law  a  smaller  evil  than  that  to 
which  he  actually  submitted.  If  he  had  executed  his  law,  his  subjects 
would  have  hod  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  any  more  love  for  his 
son  than  the  ordinary  affections  of  a  parent.  Indeed,  this  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  rendered  the  execution  of  the  penalty  a  sufficient 
exhibition  of  respect  for  the  law.  But  it  seems  he  hod  more  than  the 
ordinary  affections  of  a  parent.  His  love  was  peculiarly  strong.  Indeed, 
it  was  so  wonderful,  that  he  chose  to  inflict  severe  pain  upon  himself 
rather  than  execute  the  full  penalty  upon  his  son.  It  was  his  uncom- 
mon love  for  his  son  which  rendered  the  expedient  he  adopted  the 
smallest  evil  in  his  view ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  adoption  of 
the  expedient  which  developed  the  existence  of  his  uncommon  affection 
for  his  son,  in  the  view  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  expedient  adopted  of  destroying  one  of  his  own  eyes,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  one  of  his  son's,  should  be  so  great  an  evil  in  his  view. 
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as  he  hsB  now  manifested,  that  the  loss  of  both  his  son's  eyes  would  have 
been ;  but  onlj  as  great  as  he  would  have  manifested  it  to  be,  in  case  he 
had  executed  the  law  upon  his  son,  and,  of  consequence,  made  no  disclo- 
sure of  unoonmion  affection  for  him. 

Suppose  another  king,  in  a  neighboring  kingdom,  had  enacted  pre- 
cisely such  a  law  as  2^eucus  did.  Suppose  that  his  son,  also,  had 
transgressed.  And  suppose  that  he  had  proceeded  against  his  son  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  caused  both  his  ejes  to  be  put  out. 
TVould  this  king  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  submit  to  a  greater 
evil  than  that  to  which  Zaleucus  submitted  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  Zaleucus  had  loved  his  son  no  more  thxm  this  other' 
king  would  have  appeared  to  love  his,  he,  too,  would  have  spared 
his  own  eye,  and  caused  his  law  to  be  literally  executed,  and  both 
the  eyes  of  his  son  to  be  put  out?  On  the  whole,  is  it  not  plain 
that  Zaleucus  manifested,  at  least,  as  much  respect  for  his  law  in  saving 
one  of  his  son's  eyes  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  own,  as  he  could  have 
done  by  causing  the  law  to  be  literally  executed  ? 

2.  How  could  Zaleucus,  in  this  way,  as  effectually  deter  others  from 
the  crime  of  adultery,  as  he  would  by  the  strict  execution  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  when  his  subjects  perceived  that  he 
would  not  even  spare  his  own  son,  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  snb* 
mitling  to  so  great  an  evil,  they  would  certainly  possess  the  highest 
evidence  (liat  he  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  support  the  authority 
of  his  law.  They  would  have  as  much  evidence  of  this,  as  even  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  penalty  upon  his  son  could  have  given  them.  Hence,  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  law  could  restrain,  they  would  be  effectually 
restrained  from  the  prohibited  crime.     Nor  is  it  less  evident, 

8.  That  what  Zaleucus  did,  would  manifest  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  sin  of  adultery.  It  must  have  manifested  his  irreconcilable  hatred 
of  it  as  fully  as  the  literal  execution  of  his  law,  even  upon  his  own  son, 
could  possibly  have  done  it 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Zaleucus  might  be  just  to  his  law,  to  hii 
kingdom,  and  to  himself,  in  pardoning  his  beloved,  though  guil^  son,  out 
of  respect  to  his  own  sufferings. 

40 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHETHER   THE   OBEDIENCE  OF   OHSIST  COXSTITUTBS  ASTT   PAAT   OW    TBH 

ATOHEMEMT. 

In  order  to  show  in  what  the  atonement  of  Christ  oonaists,  it  has 
been  judged  that  two  inquiries,  and  onlj  two,  would   be   necessarj. 
Two  inquiries,  one  concerning  Christ's  sufferings,  and  another  coDoem- 
ing  his  obedience,  must  be  necessary,  because  his  sufferings  and   his 
obedience  are  distinct  things;*  and  thej  are  sufficient,  because  these 
two  things  comprise  all  which  Christ  eyer  did  in  this  world*     That  it 
might  be  ascertained  dearlj  whether  the  atonement  made  bj  Christ 
consisted  entirely  in  his  sufferings,  or  entirely  in  his  obedience,  or  partly 
in  one  and  partly  in  the  other,  it  has  been  judged  needful  to  compare 
severally  his  sufferings  and  his  obedience  with  what  rendered  an  atone- 
ment necessary.     The  first  inquiry  has  been  made,  the  comparison  insti* 
tuted,  and  the  result  seen.    It  has  been  found,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  fully  answer  all  the  ends  for  which  atonement  was  necessary ; 
they  remove  all  tl\e  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  God's  pardoning 
sinners ;  they  answer  the  same  valuable  purposes  which  the  literal  exe- 
cution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered.     It  clearly 
results,  therefore,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  might  consist  entirely  in 
his  sufferings.     If,  however,  under  the  second  inquiry,  in  comparing  the 
obedience  of  Christ  with  what  rendered  an  atonement  necessary,  it 
should  appear  that  this,  also,  removes  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 

*  Obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  here  intended. 

There  are  several  passages  of  Scripcnro  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being  obedi- 
ent, where  it  is  evident  do  reference  is  had  to  any  requirement  of  the  moral  law.  It  is 
represented  that  lie  received  a  commandment  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  that  in  dying 
he  was  obedient  to  the  command  of  the  Father.  In  Fhil.  2:  8,  Paul  says  he  "became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ; "  which  certainly  can  hare  no  refer- 
ence to  any  requirement  of  the  moral  law.  Also,  in  Rom.  5 :  19,  the  term  obedience 
is  used  with  evidently  the  same  meaning.  Christ  received  a  great  commission  or  com- 
mand from  the  Father  to  come  and  redeem  sinners.  His  coming  to  redeem  them 
would  constitute  obedience  to  that  command.  But  it  certainly  would  not  imply  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  redeemed.  Suppose  the  commandment  he  received 
from  the  Father  was  to  come  and  redeem  sinners,  by  mere  sufferings  on  the  cross, 
would  it  not  then  bo  perfectly  proper  and  natural  to  say  that  he  "  became  obedient 
nnto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ?  "  Would  it  not  also  be  perfectly  proper  and 
natural  to  say  (especially  if  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  first  and  second  Adam), 
"so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  The  obedience  of 
Christ  in  this  sense  may  truly  be  said  to  comprise  all  that  he  ever  did  in  this  world. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  his  ol>c(licnrc  is  not  to  be  considered  in  distinction  from  his 
•offerings,  or  from  any  action  of  his  life 
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way  of  the  pardon  of  sinnerSy  and  answers  the  valuable  purposes  whidi 
the  complete  literal  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  an- 
swered, it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  condude,  that  the  atonement 
consisted  partly  in  obedience  and  partly  in  sufferings.  But  if,  instead 
of  this,  it  should  appear  clearly  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  does  not 
answer  those  ends  for  which  atonement  was  necessary,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  then  no  such  conclusion  can  be  reasonably  drawn ;  but  it  must 
follow  unavoidably,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  not  only  might,  but 
actually  did,  consist  wholly  in  his  sufferings. 

In  making  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  God*s  pardoning  sinners  without  an  atonement,  or,  what  rendered  an 
atonement  necessary,  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

1.  The  law  of  God  threatened  transgressors  with  eternal  punishment ; 
and  this  law  being  just,  and  deserving  of  respect,  must  bo  fully  supported. 

2.  The  well-being  of  God's  kingdom  requires  that  disobedience  should 
be  totally  discountenanced,  in  order  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  be  thoroughly  executed. 

3.  God  loves  holiness,  and  is  infinitely  opposed  to  sin ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  dbplay  his  true  character,  that  this  should  be  mani- 
fested. But  if  Grod  had  pardoned  sinners  without  an  atonement,  he  could 
neither  have  supported  his  law,  discountenanced  wickedness,  nor  mani- 
fested his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  love  of  holiness.  Hence  if  sinners  were 
pardoned,  an  atonement  was  indispensably  necessary. 

If  Grod  had  literally  executed  the  penalty  of  his  law  on  transgressors, 
he  would  liave  been  just  to  his  law,  his  kingdom,  and  his  own  character. 
And  if  he  pardoned  sinners  he  must  do  it  in  a  way  which  is  consistent 
with  his  being  equally  just  in  each  of  these  respects.  ^  The  atonement, 
thereibre,  must  consist  in  something  which  answers  all  these  purposes 
as  fiiUy  as  they  would  have  been  answered  by  the  complete  execution  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  must  manifest,  on  the  part  of  God,  as  high 
respect  for  the  law,  and  do  as  much  to  support  its  authority ;  it  must  be 
calculated  as  effectually  to  discountenance  disobedience ;  and  it  must 
manifest  God*s  regard  for  holiness,  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  as  fully  as  the 
complete  execution  of  the  law  would  have  done  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
really  no  atonement ;  it  would  not  open  a  way  in  which  God  might  be 
just  to  his  law,  his  kingdom,  or  his  own  character,  in  pardoning  sinners. 
But  could  the  obedience  of  Christ  answer  all  or  even  any  of  these  ends  ? 

1.  Could  God  have  been  just  to  his  law  in  pardoning  sinners  out  of 
respect  to  Christ's  obedience  ?  Does  the  obedience  of  Christ  manifest 
God's  respect  for  his  law  as  fully  as  the  execution  of  its  penalty  on  the 
transgressor  would  have  done  ? 

If  it  has  been  clearly  shown  how  God  would  have  manifested  respect 
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lor  his  law,  if  he  had  executed  its  penalty,  and  in  what  radi  a  manifieate- 
tion  of  respect  must  have  consbted,  the  inquiries  now  proposed  maj*  be 
easily  aaswercd.     It  may  easily  he  shown  with  equal  clearness  whedier 
the  obedience  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  same  respect.     It 
must  be  carefully  remembered  here,  that,  if  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law  on  transgressors  had  not  involyed  a  real  evil  in  the  riew  of 
God,  his  causing  it  to  be  executed  could  not  have  manifested  any  respect 
for  his  law.     In  case  of  the  execution  of  the  penalty,  the  manifestation 
of  respect  would  not   have   consisted  in  merely  satisQring  its  literal 
demand.<«,  but  rather,  in  submitting  to  an  evil,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
those  demands.     Though  it  has  been  shown  already,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  repeat,  that  if,  when  mankind  sinned,  God  had  not  felt  compas- 
sionate towards  them ;  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  benevolence,  so 
that  tlieir  punishment  and  misery  would  not  have  been  an  evil  in  his 
view,  he  could  not,  in  this  case,  have  manifested  any  respect  for  his  law, 
by  executing  its  penalty  upon  them.     But  if  he  felt  benevolent  towards 
them,  so  that  their  misery  appeared  to  him  a  great  evil ;  if,  in  this  view 
of  their  misery,  he  hod  proceeded  to  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law  upon 
them,  it  is  phun  he  would  have  shown  great  respect  for  his  law. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  plain,  that  God  could  no  othenidse  manifest  re- 
spect for  his  law,  in  executing  its  penalty,  and  making  the  transgressor 
miserable,  than  by  submitting  to  what  he  evidently  viewed  as  an  evil, 
how  is  it  ])ossible  that  his  respect  for  his  law  could  be  manifested  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ  ?  Was  that  an  evil  ?  "Was  it,  could  it  possibly  be, 
a  great  evil  in  the  view  of  God  ?  How  could  Christ,  who  was  **  holy, 
harmless,  undefilcd,**  do  any  otherwise  than  obey  ?  Would  he  not  have 
obeyed  perfectly  if  he  liad  come  into  the  world  for  any  other  purpose  ? 
If  he  had  not  obeyed,  would  not  this  have  constituted  him  a  sinner,  and 
brought  him  into  a  state  in  which,  instead  of  procuring  pardon  for  others, 
he  would  have  needed  it  for  himself?*     Was  his  obedience  more  than 

*  It  is  evident  that  if  Christ  had  not  fully  obeyed  the  law,  after  he  was  made  nnd^ 
it,  he  would  necessarily  have  disobeyed  it.  If  he  had  disobeyed,  his  disobedience 
would  have  been  a  practical  justification  of  sinners,  and  a  disapprobation  of  Ciod's  re- 
quirements. Hence  appears  the  necessity  there  was  of  his  perfect  obedience  for  hhn- 
self;  for  "without  this  it  could  not  Imve  appeared  that  Christ  in  every  thing  justified 
God,  and  wholly  condemned  the  sinner.  And  had  not  the  man  Jesus  Christ  most  per- 
fectly justified  God,  and  condemned  the  sinner,  his  offering  up  himself  upon  the  cross, 
instead  of  being  a  sweet  incense,  would  only  have  been  falling  a  victim  to  the  just  in- 
dignation of  his  injured  sovereign."  —  Weat  on  AtonemeiU  p.  69. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  Christ's  obedience  must  have  constituted  some  part  of 
the  atonement,  because  it  made  him  a  more  excellent  hcin^ ;  it  may  be  answered,  his 
wisdom  made  him  a  more  excellent  being;  so  did  his  power;  but  neither  constituted 
soy  part  of  atonement 
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perfect?  Could  it  have  been  leas?  Christ  obeyed  the  divine  law,  and 
thna  showed  it  his  respect  But  how  does  this  manifest  Grod*s  respect 
for  the  law  ?  Angels,  too,  obe j  the  law  perfectly,  and  thus  show  it  their 
respect  But  this  no  more  proves  that  Grod  respects  the  law,  than  the 
disobedience  of  angels  and  men  proves  that  GkA  is  disposed  to  treat  his 
law  with  disrespect  If  the  obedience  of  Christ  be  not  an  evil,  in  the 
view  of  Ciod,  it  is  not  seen  how  it  can  manifest  his  respect  for  his  law, 
so  as  to  constitute  an  atonement,  out  of  respect  to  which  he  can  be  just 
to  his  law  in*  pardoning  8]|iners. 

2.  Can  God  be  just  to  his  kingdom  in  pardoning  sinners  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  obedience  of  Christ?  Can  the  obedience  of  Christ  possibly 
be  as  effectual  in  discountenancing  wickedness,  as  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law  would  have  been?    It  can  scarcely  be  pretended. 

If  when  mankind  fell  6od  had  executed  the  penalty  upon  them,  this 
would  have  given  other  moral  beings  evidence  that  he  was  determined 
to  support  his  law.  The  evil,  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty, 
would  have  appeared  to  them  great ;  and  they  would  have  concluded 
that  it  must  be  their  unavoidable  portion  in  case  they  should  transgress. 
Convinced  of  the  divine  determination  to  punish  transgressors,  they 
would  have  been  under  a  powerful  restraint.  But  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  calculated  to  produce  the  same  effect  ^ 
How  can  it  ?  What  can  the  obedience  of  Christ  do  towards  convincing 
moral  beings  that  God  is  determined  to  support  his  law  ?  Moral  beings, 
who  have  never  sinned,  do  not  consider  obedience  to  God  an  eviL  So 
fiir  from  it  obedience  is,  in  their  view,  a  great  good.  It  is  delightful  to 
obey  themselves,  and  to  see  others  obey.  The  obedience  of  Christ, 
therefore,  is  not  calculated  effectually  to  deter  moral  beings  from  sin. 
It  may,  indeed,  by  way  of  example  allure  the  righteous  to  press  forward 
in  obedience.  But,  certainly,  it  cannot  impose  any  restraint  upon  the  ill 
disposed.  It  cannot  produce  any  such  effect  upon  them  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  answer  the  same  valuable  purposes  in  relation  to  the  support 
of  government  Of  consequence,  it  could  not  make  any  atonement,  out 
of  regard  to  which  Grod  can  be  just  to  his  kingdom  in  pardoning  sinners* 
That  it  might  be  a  satisfactory  atonement,  it  must  be  calculated  to  deter 
others  from  disobedience  as  effectually  as  the  full  execution  of  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  would  have  done.  So  far  as  it  falls  short  of  4his,  it  must 
be  utteriy  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  atonement  But  since  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  cannot  be  viewed,  by  holy  beings,  as  an  evil,  or  any- 
token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  cannot  have 
this  tendency  in  any  degree.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  ul-' 
terly  insufficient  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  atonement 

40* 
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Soppode,  for  farther  illnstntioii,  that  one  law  of  a  eertaui  fiunilf  k^ 
thai  one  child  of  the  fiunilj  shall  attend  acbooly  imaToidable  hininratci 
azeepted,  every  day ;  and  that  if  he  needlettlj  abient  himself  he  ahall 
6el  the  itmI,  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience.    After  a  timet»  kow- 
ever,  the  child  becomes  weary  of  his  sdiool,  and,  instead  of  •**TfMng 
aeooiding  to  the  command  of  the  parent,  spends  seyend  di^  in  plaj  or 
idleness.    The  parent,  informed  of  the  transgression,  calls  the  diild  to 
account     He  is  convicted,  and  the  parent  prepares  to  inflict  the  paniah- 
ment    At  this  instant  another  child  of  the  fiM|kilj  intercedes  fat  the  of- 
fender, and  offers  to  make  satis&ction.     Being  asked  how,  he  replies, 
that  he  will  attend  the  school  himself,  as  maaj  days  as  the  delinquent 
has  been  absent     Now  if  the  parent  should  accept  the  offered  satisfiie- 
tion,  and  dismiss  the  offender,  would  this  support  the  law  of  the  fimiily  ? 
Would  it  be  calculated,  effectually,  to  deter  the  child  from  future  disobe- 
dience ?     Would  it  conTince  the  rest  of  the  family  that  punishment  most 
be  the  certain  portion  of  the  disobedient  ?     Would  it  effectually  restnun 
them  from  trifling  with  the  laws  of  the  family  ?    It  cannot  be  pretended. 
With  as  much  propriety  might  a  criminal,  conricted  of  murder,  be  pap- 
doned  out  of  regard  to  the  intercession  of  some  kind  and  b^iievolent 
friend,  whose  intercessory  plea  might  be,  that  he,  himself,  had  never 
murdered. 

3.  Neither  can  Giod  be  just  to  himself,  in  pardoning  sinners,  out  o€ 
respect  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  The  reason  is  obvioos.  The  obedi- 
ence of  Clirist  cannot  make  a  manifestation  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and 
regard  to  holiness,  to  that  extent,  which  would  have  resulted  from  an  ex- 
ecution of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  very  conceivable  how  the 
obedience  of  Christ  should  manifest  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  love 
for  holiness,  to  any  extent,  beyond  what  appears  from  his  giving  the  law 
at  first  If  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  considered,  as  perhaps  it  ought, 
merely  in  relation  to  his  human  nature,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  ca- 
pable, any  more  than  the  obedience  of  angels  or  men,  of  showing  what 
God's  feelings  are  towards  holiness  and  sin.  In  this  sense  it  is  true, 
when  Christ  obeyed'  he  manifested  his  regard  for  holiness.  And  it  ia 
equally  true,  that  the  obedience  of  angels  manifests  their  regard  for  holi- 
ness. But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  furnishes  evidence  that  God 
regards  it  If,  however,  one  could,  the  other  must,  for  the  same  reason ; 
and,  of  course,  the  mission  of  Christ  must  have  been  altogether  unneces- 
sanr ;  because  the  obedience  of  angels  would  have  answered  the  same 
purpose.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  the  obedience  of  one 
being  cannot  manifest  the  opposition  of  another  being  to  disobedience. 
If  it  cuuUU  then  a  judge  might  pardon  every  criminal,  because  some 
honest  man  had  not  transgressed  the  same  law ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
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make  a  full  display  of  his  hatred  to  disobediencey  than  which  nothiag 
can  be  more  absurd. 

In  favor  of  considering  Christ's  obedience  to  the  law,  in  relation 'to  his 
human  nature  merely,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  his  divine  nature,  he 
was  the  lawgiver.  And  obedience  to  a  law  always  supposes  a  previous 
obligation  to  the  lawgiver.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  Christ,  in  his  di- 
vine nature,  could  not  have  been  under  the  law,  at  least  in  the  same 
sense  that  men  are.  In  his  divine  nature,  therefore,  he  could  not  have 
rendered  precisely  that  obedience  which  man  failed  to  render.  Neither 
can  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  his  divine  nature,  when  he  was  incarnate,  he 
obeyed  the  divine  law  in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which  God 
has  obeyed  it  from  eternity.  It  is  not  seen,  therefore,  how  Christ's  obe- 
dience to  the  law  could  manifest  Grod's  regard  for  holiness,  on  account  of 
his  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  any  more  than  if  no 
such  union  had  existed.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  point 
should  be  urged.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  Christ,  even  in  his  divine  na* 
tnre,  was  made  under  the  law  ;  that  Deity  in  his  person,  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense,  assumed  all  the  obligations  which  the  divine  law  imposes 
on  men,  and  discharged  them,  and  still  it  could  not  be  shown  that  this 
proves  Grod*s  regard  for  holiness.  If  giving  the  law  did  not  manifest  a 
regard  for  holiness,  certainly  obeying  it  cannot.  For  if  Grod  might  be 
supposed  to  give  the  law,  from  any  other  motives  than  a  regard  to  holi- 
ness, he  certainly  might  be  supposed  to  obey  it,  from  the  same  motives. 
No  obedience  of  Christ,  therefore,  on  account  of  his  being  divine,  con  be 
a  ground  for  pardoning  sinners,  any  more  than  his  giving  the  law  at 
first  can  be  a  reason  for  pardoning ;  that  is,  a  reason  why  the  law  ought 
not  to  be  literally  executed ;  because  one  no  more  manifests  God's  re- 
gard for  holiness  than  the  other. 

How  would  a  king  appear  who  should  attempt  to  justify  himself  in 
pardoning  every  criminal,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  himself  trans- 
gressed ;  alleg^ng^  that  his  not  transgressing  his  own  law  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  transgression ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  would  not  punish  others  ?  How  would  this  support  the  authority  of 
his  laws?  How  woubl  it  deter  his  subjects  from  disobedience?  How 
would  he  manifest  his  unshaken  attachment  to  good  order  among  them  ? 
Zaleucus  enacted  a  severe  law  agunst  adultery.  His  son  transgressed. 
Now  what  if  he  had  pardoned  his  son  on  the  ground  that  himself  and 
others  had  obeyed  the  law?  Would  this  have  manifested  on  his  part  a 
pn^r  respect  for  the  law?  Would  it  have  supported  its  authority? 
Would  it  have  had  the  least  tendency  to  restrain  others  from  the  same 
offence ?  Would  it  have  manifested  any  abhorrence  of  his  son's  crime? 
Would  his  subjects  have  concluded  that  Zaleucus  was  determined,  at  aU 
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events,  to  support  his  law ;  that  eyerj  transgressor  most  snlfer  ?    It  is 
obTious  no  such  condosions  could  be  drawn.    His  obedience  ooaM  not 
have  been  viewed  as  any  atonement  whatever.    The  pretended  aiitisfius- 
tion  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  mere  imposition.    Tliejr  would  hsnra 
viewed  it  with  contempt 

Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  obedience  of  another  can  be  no  gromid 
of  pardon  for  an  offender.    The  obedience  of  Christ  is  not  sufficient  to 
answer  anj  of  those  purposes  for  which  atonement  was  necessary,  that 
sinners  might  bo  pardoned.    It  cannot  furnish  any  ground,  on  which  God 
can  be  just  to  his  law,  to  his  kingdom,  or  to  his  own  character,  in  puv 
doning  the  guilty.    It  appears  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  it  consti- 
tutes no  part  of  the  atonement     Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
demonstration  can  bo  more  certain,  unless  the  view  which  has  been 
^ven  of  the  reasons  why  atonement  was  necessary  is  altogether  incor- 
rect   It  is  confidently  believed,  however,  that  no  reasons  can  be  given 
why  an  atonement  was  indispensably  necessary,  which  will  not  also 
evince  a  necessity,  equally  indispensable,  that  it  should  consist  in  suffer- 
ings.   Those  who  have  placed  the  atonement  in  Christ's  obedience,  have 
always  found  a  difficulty  in  showing  why  any  atonement  was  necessary. 
Indeed,  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  it,  many  have  actually  denied. 
But  unless  atonement  were  necessary,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  holy  and 
wise  Grod  should  ever  have  given  up  his  beloved  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  sin.     And  if  atonement  were  necessary,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  assigned,  then  it  is  certain  that  it  consisted  in  sufferings ;  because 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  fully  meet  that  necessity,  whilst  nothing  else  can 
answer  the  purpose. 

This  doctrine  is  also  abundantly  evident  from  the  event  of  Christ's 
death.  For  unless  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  for  an  atone- 
ment, it  must  be  impossible  to  show  any  purpose  for  wliich  they  were 
necessary.  But,  certainly,  they  were  necessary  for  something.  Christ, 
surely,  did  not  die  in  vain.  He  never  could  have  willingly  consented  to 
the  deatli  of  the  cross,  if  it  had  not  been  to  answer  some  valuable  pur- 
pose. No  man,  of  even  common  wisdom  and  goodness,  would  willingly 
consent  to  great  sufferings,  unless  his  sufferings  might  evidently  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good.  Much  less  can  we  suppose  that  Christ,  who  was 
infinitely  wise  and  good,  would  have  consented  to  such  sufferings  as  he 
sustained,  unless  it  had  been  for  the  attainment  of  some  good  of  propor- 
tionable value.  But  what  wise  and  valuable  purpose  was  answered  by 
his  death,  if  it  were  not  the  purpose  of  atonement  ?  What  was  the  great 
good  attiuned  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  unless  it  were  a  consistent 
ground  for  pardoning  sinners  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  obedience  was 
necessary,  even  tliough  it  constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement    But  his 
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sufferings  oould  not  be  neoeasipy  on  the  same  ground.  His  obedience 
was  necessaiy  for  himselfl  Being  made  nnder  the  law,  if  he  had  not 
obeyed,  he  must  have  become  a  sinner.  If  he  had  not  obeyed,  he  could 
not  have  been  the  brightness  of  the  Father*s  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person ;  he  could  not  have  been  the  chief  among  ten  thou- 
sand, and  altogether  lovely ;  and  instead  of  being  the  well-beloved  of  the 
Father,  he  must  have  incurred  hb  displeasure.   . 

But  though  his  obedience  was  necessary  for  himself,  his  sufferings  were 
altogether  voluntary.  They  could  not  haiue  been  for  himself.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  atonement,  or  for  no  pur- 
pose  of  wiiich  we  are  able  to  conceive.  It  is  inconceivable,  moreover, 
that  the  Father  should  have  consented  to  his  sufferings  on  this  ground. 
The  Father  loved  him  with  peculiar  affection.  Yet  he  was  ^  delivered 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,**  and  ^  by  wicked 
hands  **  was  ^  crucified  and  slain.''  ^  It  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  him, 
and  put  him  to  grief;  to  lay  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  upon  him." 

Now,  how  can  we  possibly  account  for  this,  if  his  sufferings  were  not 
necessary  for  atonement  ?  Are  human  parents,  who  tenderly  love  their 
children,  willing  to  bruise  them  and  put  them  to  grief,  when  it  is  not  nec- 
essary ?  Are  they  willing  to  give  them  up  to  the  smiter,  and  to  consent 
to  their  death,  when  it  can  answer  no  valuable  purpose?  How,  then, 
oould  Grod,  who  is  infinitely  benevolent  and  compassionate,  be  willing 
that  his  beloved  Son  should  be  put  to  grief,  be  despised,  and  even  cruci- 
fied, when  it  was  not  necessary  ?  If  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
were  not  necessary  to  the  pardon  of  sinners,  why  did  not  the  Father  send 
his  angels  and  deliver  him,  when  he  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  the 
garden,  and  heard  his  fervent  prayer  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  of 
his  afflictions  might  pass  from  him  ? 

Besides,  the  Scriptures  are  unintelligible  if  the  atonement  of  Christ 
consisted  in  his  obedience ;  for  they  plainly  ascribe  it  to  his  sufferings  and 
death.  ^  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  sliould  live  unto  righteousness;  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed.**  1  Pet.  2 :  24.  ^  lie  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  —  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.''  Isa.  53 :  4, 5.  ^  The  Lord  hath  laid 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL"  Isa.  53  :  6.  "  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him ;  he  hath  pat  him  to  grief."  —  **  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed  —  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities  -^ 
and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many."  Isa.  53: 10-12.  "Who  was  delivered 
fi>r  our  offences."  Rom.  4 :  25.  Nothing  can  be  more  pla|n  than  these 
declarations  of  Scripture. 
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If  hnguage  is  capable  of  ocmveying  ideas,  these  pawagei  eerttdnij 
prove  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  sufferings.     In  Scfif^ 
tore  Qirist  is  frequentlj  called  a  sacrifice.    ^  For  even  Christ,  our  p«M- 
over,  is  sacrificed  for  us."  1  Cor.  5:7.    He  is  said  to  have  *^  given  him- 
self for  usy  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savor." 
And  ^  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  worid,**  to  have  appeared,  ^  to  pat  away 
sin  hj  the  sacrifice  of  himself."    IVlien  he  is  called  a  sacrifice,  reference 
is  evidently  had  to  his  shedding  his  blood.     He  is  the  great  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  pointed.     From  these  sacriflcesy 
too,  an  undeniable  argument  may  be  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  already  made     The  Jews  were  commanded  to  offer 
beasts  in  sacrifice  for  their  sins.     These  sacrifices  were  considered  as 
making  atonement  for  the  people.     **  And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses, 
and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tabcmoclc  of  the  congregation,  saying*. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  If  any  man  of  joa 
bring  an  ofi*ering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  off*ering  of  the  cattle, 
even  of  the  herd,  and  of  tlie  flock.     And  if  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacri* 
fice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without  blemish ;  he  shall  offer  it  of 
his  own  voluntary  will,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
before  the  Lord.     And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for  him. 
And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord ;  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle,  the  blood  round  about  upon  the 
altar.     And  he  shall  slay  the  burnt  offering,  and  cut  it  into  his  pieces, — 
and  the  priest  sluill  bum  all  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt  sacrifice,  art  offer- 
ing made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord."    Lev.  1 :  1-7,  9. 

Thus  were  the  children  of  Israel  commanded  concerning  their  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  thoy  were  to  kill  the  beast,  and  bum  it  on  the  altar ;  and  this 
sacrifice  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  their  iniquities.  That  these  sac- 
rifices w^ere  desij^ed  to  prefigure  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  which 
the  Son  of  God  should  make  of  himself,  is  evident  from  the  account  which 
is  given  of  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  particularly  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebi*ews.  The  apostle  colls  these  sacrifices  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come ;  an  example,  pattem,  and  figure ;  and  he  refers  them  to  Christ. 
**  Which  arc  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ."  Col. 
2:  17.  "Who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things.** 
Ileb.  8 :  5.  "  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  pattem  of  things  in  the 
heavens  should  be  purified  with  these ;  but  the  heavenly  things  them* 
selves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  Heb.  9 :  23.  "  But  this  man, 
af^er  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.**  Heb.  10:  12.  **For  such  an  high-priest  became  us, — 
who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high-priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for 
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his  own  sina»  and  thea  for  tlie  peof^'si  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he 
offered  up  himselfc"  Heb.  7 :  26,  27.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident 
that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  reference  to  the  sacrifice  which  Christ 
would  make  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Indeed,  thej  were  of 
little,  if  anj  consequence,  anj  further  than  as  thej  pointed  to  this  great 
atoning  sacrifice.  If,  then,  we  can  ascertain  what  it  was  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  which  was  considered  as  making  atonement,  we  may  know  what 
constituted  the  atonement  of  Christ 

Now,  it  is  evident,  the  conduct  of  the  priests  did  not  make  atonement 
Thej  were  no  more  than  the  instruments  by  which  the  atoning  sacrifices 
were  offered.  This  is  all  that  is  intended,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as 
making  the  atonement  God  required  that  the  beasts  which  were  to  be 
offered  should  be  free  from  blemishes.  But  the  atonement  did  not  con- 
sist in  this  ceremonial  purity.  This  was  only  a  prerequisite.  But  the 
atonement  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  itself;  or  in  the  life  or  blood  of  the 
beast  which  was  offered.  This  Grod  has  expressly  declared.  ^  And  the 
buUock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  the  goat  for  the  sin  offering,  whose  blood 
was  brought  in  to  make  atonement"  Lev.  16:  27.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  forbidden  to  eat  bkx>d ;  and  God  assigned  this  reason  for  the  prohi- 
bition, that  he  had  given  the  blood  to  make  atonement  for  them.  ^  And 
whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood ;  I  will  even  set  my 
face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among 
his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it 
to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  souL"  Lev.  17:  10,  11.  Thus 
Grod  assures  us  that  it  was  the  life,  or  blood  of  the  beast  offered  upon  the 
altar,  which  made  the  atonement  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

This  naturally  and  even  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  offering  up  his  life  or  shedding 
his  blood ;  otherwise  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  not  proper  representiv* 
tions  of  this  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  For 
how  could  these  sacrifices  be  types,  and  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  the 
antitype,  if  the  atonement  by  these  consisted  in  shedding  blood,  but  the 
atonement  by  Christ  in  something  else  ?  How  could  these  bloody  sacri- 
fices be  typical  of  Christ^s  obedience  ?  On  the  ground  that  they  were, 
where  would  be  the  resemblance  ? 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  almost  every  thing  in  and  about  the 
tabernacle  was  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood,  that  it  might  be  rendered  cere- 
monially clean.  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats 
with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book 
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and  all  the  people,  sajing^  This  is  the  Mood  of  the  testamenC  wUch  God 
iuUh  enjoined  unto  joo.    Moreover,  he  sprinkled  likewise  with  blood 
both  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministrj.    And  abnost  all 
things,  by  the  kw,  are  purged  with  blood."  Heb.  9 :  19-2^     ParticiH 
larij,  the  high-priest  could  not  enter  into  the  holj  place,  which  prefignnd 
heaven,  without  the  purification  of  bk)od.    Now.  what  could  be   the 
design  of  this  ceremonial  cleansing  hj  blood  ?    Why  could  not  the  higb- 
priest,  without  being  cleansed  hj  blood,  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies? 
Does  not  all  this  teach  us  that  we  are  cleansed  from  sin  and  saved  fitmi 
wrath  only  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?    Does  it  not  show  us 
that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  blood  that  we  can  ever  enter  into  heayen? 
Does  it  not  necessarily  lead  our  minds  to  the  blood  of  Christ  as  that 
which  alone  makes  atonement  for  sin?    If  it  do  not,  in  vain  do  we 
attempt  to  derive  any  instruction  from  these  things. 

This  representation  also  agrees  with  tlie  general  tenor  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject.  Wo  have  already  examined  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sages, which  expressly  point  us  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  that  which 
makes  atonement.  It  may  be  shown,  moreover,  from  many  other  Scrip- 
tures, that  every  thing  belonging  to  our  salvation  which  may  be  ccHiud- 
ered  a  fruit  of  atonement,  is  also  grounded  on  the  love  of  Christ  If  we 
are  redeemed,  or  bought,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  price ;  if  we  are 
deansed,  or  sanctified,  it  is  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling ;  if  we  ore  reooo- 
ciled,  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  broken  down  the  partition  walL  Indeed 
every  blessing  of  the  gospel  is  a  blood-bought  blessing. 

Christ  is  abundantly  represented  as  redeeming  and  purchasing  bis 
saints,  as  captives  are  redeemed  from  captivity  by  the  payment  of  a 
price.  ^  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  tliat  he  might  deliver  us  from 
tliis  present  evil  world."  Gal.  1:4.  '^  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor."  £ph.  5:2.  ^'  Wlio  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  Tit.  2:14.  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  prices** 
1  Cor.  7 :  23.  These  passages  have  evident  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  as  tliQ  ransom  or  price  which  ho  gave  for  us.  "  The  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Acts  20  :  28. 
**  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  —  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ"  1 
Pet,  1  :  18,  19. 

The  atonement  of  Christ  is  that  which  lays  a  foundation  for  our  sanc- 
tification  and  deliverance  from  sin.  ^'  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wash- 
ing of  water,  by  the  word."  £ph.  .5 :  25,  26.  ^  But  after  that  the 
kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man  appeared,  not  by 
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works  of  rigfateonsness,  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercj 
he  saved  ns,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."  Tit  8 :  4,  5.  **  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.''  John  17 :  19.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  vmce  of  inspiration,  it  is  the  blood  or  death  of  Christ,  which 
is  available  here.  **  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us."  Heb.  9 :  12.  <<  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to 
the  purif3ring  of  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spqt  to  God,  purge 
your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Grod?"  Heb.  9: 
13,  14.  ^'The  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  for  sin,  ore  burnt  without  the  camp.  Wherefore,  Jesus  also, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the 
gate."  Heb.  18:11,12.  And  agreeably  with  this,  the  apostle  John 
says  expressly,  ^  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin."  1 
John  1:7. 

It  is  through  the  atonement  surely,  that  sinners  are  brought  into 
a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God.    But  this,  the  Scriptures  assure  us, 

•  

is  effected  by  the  death  or  blood  of  Christ.  ^  For  if  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  Rom.  5  r  10. 
^  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  [Jews 
and  Gentiles]  one ;  —  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  in  one-  body  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."  Eph.  2  :  18,  14,  16.  "And 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross."  CoL  1 :  20.  "  And 
you,  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  in  the  body  of  his  fleshy 
through  death."  CoL  1 :  21. 

The  atonement  of  Christ  is  certainly  that  on  account  of  which  saints 
are  pardoned  and  justified.  But  in  the  Bible,  saints  are  said  to  be 
pardoned  and  justified  by  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ..  "Beinf^ 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  ia 
his  blood."  Rom.  8 :  24,  25.  •*  Being  now  justified  by  his  blood."  Rom.. 
5:  9.  "In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins."  Eph.  1 :  7.  Said  our  Lowi  at  the  institution  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  supper,  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Matt  26:  28.  And 
the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  declared, "  Without  shedding  of 

41 
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blood  there  is  no  remission.'*  Hdb.  9 :  22.  Acoording  to  these  Scrip- 
tores,  believers  are  forgiven  and  justified  solelj  on  aoooont  of  the  demth 
of  Christ,  or  the  effusion  of  his  blood  as  a  Mcrifioe  for  sin. 

Once  more.  It  is  evident  from  the  sacred  oracles,  that  aD,  idio 
obtain  salvation,  are  saved  by  virtue  of  Chrisf s  atonement.  The  whole 
gospel  is  proof  of  this.  But  there  are  several  passages  whidi  very  plaiiil j 
show  that  salvation  is  on  account  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  ^  And 
for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  bj  means 
of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions, — they  whidi  are 
called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.*  Heh.  9 :  15. 
**  Now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  awaj  sins 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  —  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time, 
without  sin,  unto  salvation;**  that  is,  unto  the  complete  salvation  of  all 
that  look  for  him.  Heb.  9:  26,  28.  ^For  when  we  were  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  —  Much  more,  then, 
being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him."  Rom.  5 :  6,  9.  <^  For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  ns." 
1  Thess.  5 :  9,  10.  Here  the  apostle  plainly  tells  us,  that  we  receive 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ,  on  account  of  his  dealh.  ^'We  see 
Jesus,  who  was  Ihade  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  it  became  him  for  whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glor}",  to  moke  the  captain  of  their  ' 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings."  Heb.  2:  9,  10.  ^Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ; 
and  being  made  perfect  [through  sufferings],  he  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  Heb.  5 :  8,  9.  '*  Hav- 
ing, then»fore,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus." 
Heb.  10:  19. 

In  this  last  passage,  we  perceive  an  evident  allusion  to  the  high- 
priest's  entering  into  the  most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle,  through  the 
cleansing  of  blood.  By  this,  the  spirit  of  inspiration  would  evidently 
teach  us,  that  the  way  in  which  we  must  enter  into  heaven,  is  by  being 
cleansed  in  the  blood  of  Clirist.  Indeed,  all  these  Scriptures  direct  us 
to  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  being  emphatically  that  on  account  of  which 
believers  are  saved.  The  redeemed  in  heaven,  undoubtedly,  must  know 
precisely  what  that  is,  on  account  of  which  they  are  admitted  to  that 
blissful  world.  Yet  from  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Revektion,  which 
describes  their  heavenly  worship,  it  appears  that  they  consider  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  all  their  glory.    •*  And  they  sung  a  new 
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song,  Baying,  thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof;  for  tbou  wast  slam,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood."    Rev.  5  :  9. 

Thus  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  singled  out  in  Scripture^ , 
and  spoken  of  by  way  of  eminenee  in  a  multitude  of  places,  as  being  the 
price  of  our  purchase,  and  as  laying  a  foundation  for  our  sanctification, 
for  our  reconciliation  to  God,  for  our  forgiveness,  and,  finally,  for  our 
eternal  salvation  in  heaven.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  too, 
completely  secure  all  the  ends  for  which  atonement  was  necessary; 
remove  all  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Grod*s  showing  favor 
to  mankind,  and  making  them  eternally  happy  afler  they  hud  sinned ; 
and  answer  all  the  valuable  purposes  which  could  have  been  answered 
by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

How,  then,  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt  whether  the  atonement 
of  Christ  consisted  in  his  sufferings  and  death  ?  Is  not  this  idea  plainly 
supported  by  all  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  ?  Indeed, 
is  it  possible  that  the  subject  should  be  more  plain  ?  Especially,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  does  not  secure  any  of  the  ends 
which  rendered  an  atonement  necessary,  as  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  answer  the  purposes  which  might  have  been  answered  by  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  very  thing  which  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  penalty  might  be  consistently  remitted ;  and  when  we 
consider,  moreover,  what  still  more  ought  to  satisfy  every  believer  in 
revealed  religion,  that  the  notion  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted 
in  his  obedience,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  uniform  voice  of  inspira- 
tion on  the  subject 

Indeed,  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  a  single  passage 
in  the  Bible,  which  fairly  implies  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
constituted  any  part  of  the  atonement.  Perhaps  there  is  no  passage 
more  liable  to  be  so  understood,  than  Jer.  23 :  G.  ^  This  is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  righteousness^"  But  what 
is  there,  even  in  this,  which  fairly  implies  that  the  obedience  of  Christ 
constituted  the  atonement  either  in  whole,  or  in  part?  What  is  there 
in  it  which  any  common  reader,  unbiassed  by  preconceived  opinions^ 
would  be  liable  to  understand  in  that  way  ?  This  passage  was  a  mere 
prediction  that  a  name,  by  which  Christ  should  be  called,  would  be, 
''The  Lord  our  righteousness."  Undoubtedly,  the  reason  why  he 
should  be  so  called  was,  because  he  would  make  an  atonement  for  his 
people,  and  open  a  consistent  way  for  their  pardon  and  admission  into 
heaven ;  to  that  happiness  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  by 
their  own  righteousness,  if  they  had  never  sinned.  The  passage  may 
be  considered  as  implying  this*     But  it  certainly  does  not  give  any 
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intunation  oonoerning  the  particular  thing  trhidi  Christ  would  do  to 
make  that  atonemeDt,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  would  open  that  con* 
sistent  way  of  pardon.  If  hia  atonement  had  consisted  in  his  active 
obedience,  this  text  would  have  given  no  intimation  of  it ;  nor  oooM  he^ 
with  any  more  propriety,  be  called  ^  The  Lord  our  rigfateoosneflBy"  than 
he  now  can,  in  Tiew  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  He  is,  abo^  said  to 
be  made  unto  his  people  ^wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption."  But,  surely,  no  one  would  think  of  arguing  from  henee, 
that  wisdom  constituted  any  part  of  the  atonement 

Another  passage  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  fiivor  the  no- 
tion that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  obedience  is,  Isaiah 
42 :  21,  ^'  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake ;  he  will 
magnify  the  law  and  moke  it  honorable."  If  it  were  unquestionable 
that  this  should  be  considered  as  referring  to  Christ,  and  should  it  be 
granted  that  he  did  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honorable  in  any  sense 
which  may  be  supposed ;  still  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  this  c<m- 
Btituted  any  part  of  the  atonement.  Doubtless  our  Lord  did  many  things 
on  earth  which  were  never  designed  as  any  part  of  his  propitiatory  work. 
So  that  if  all  were  granted  concerning  this  passage  which  can  reasonably 
be  asked,  still  it  would  avail  nothing.  The  needed  proof  must  still  be 
sought  somewhere  else.  Many  good  critics,  however,  suppose  the  pas- 
sage has  no  reference  to  Christ.  They  think  it  might  be  more  correctly 
translated,  ^  Jehovah  delighteth  in  his  righteous  one ;  he  will  prosper 
and  honor  his  administration."  (See  also,  Poole,  in  loc.)  Those  who 
have  considered  this  passage  as  evidence  that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
consisted  in  his  active  obedience,  have  generally  supposed  that  the  atone- 
ment was  necessary  to  show  the  justice  of  the  law.  They  have  appre- 
hended that,  if  God  had  forgiven  sinners  without  an  atonement,  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law  could  not  have  appeared  ;  that,  therefore,  Christ  obeyed 
the  law,  made  it  appear  just  and  reasonable,  and  so  made  atonement. 

Now  if  it  were  admitted  that  an  atonement  was  necessary  on  this 
ground,  still  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  how  the  obedience  of  Christ 
could  make  the  law  appear  reasonable.  If  the  law  were  not  reasonable 
in  itself,  aside  from  the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  obedience  surely  could 
not  make  it  reasonable.  Indeed,  unless  the  law  were  good,  antecedently 
to  his  obeying  it,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  obey  it,  nor 
any  merit  in  his  obedience.  The  reasonableness  of  the  law,  therefore, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  obedience  of  Christ,  is  itself  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  reasonableness  of  his  obedience  rests.  And  if  the  obedience 
of  Christ  did  not  make  the  law  reasonable,  it  certainly  could  not  make  it 
appear  to  be  reasonable  in  the  view  of  creatures.  For,  if  the  law  ap- 
peared to  creatures  to  be  unreasonable,  they  would,  of  course,  perceive  no 
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reason  whj  it  should  be  obeyed  by  Qiristy  or  by  any  other  being.  The . 
truth  is,  the  biw  is  in  itself  most  reasonable ;  and  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary that  creatures  may  perceive  it  to  be  reasonable,  than  that  they 
should  understand  those  things  on  which  its  reasonableness  depends* 
But  its  reasonableness  does  not  depend  on  the  conduct  of  any  being  in 
the  universe,  either  of  Gkkl,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  creatures.  It  depends  on 
what  the  law  itself  requires,  on  the  capacities  of  the  beings  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  Grod  and  to  each  other. 
Only  let  creatures  clearly  understand  these  things,  and  they  could  not 
&il  to  perceive  the  perfect  reasonableness  of  the  divine  law.  A  little 
candid  and  impartial  attention  to  the  word  of  God  would  teach  them  this, 
which,  from  the  mere  obedience  of  Christ,  they  could  never  learn. 
^  Another  consideration  which  clearly  shows  the  incorrectness  of  this 
..scheme  is,  that  it  manifestly  inverts  the  order  of  divine  truth.  For,  if 
the  obedience  of  Christ  makes  the  law  appear  reasonable,  and  so  makes 
atonement,  it  must  certainly  foUow  that  instead  of  discovering  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  reasonableness  and  holiness  of  the  law  by  which 
men  are  condemned,  we  must  go  to  the  gospel  itself  to  learn  that  the  law 
is  reasonable.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  the 
law,  aside  from  any  consideration  of  what  is  contained  in  the  gospel,  how 
can  we  ever  obtain  any  just  views  of  the  gospel  ?  For,  unless  the  law 
firat  appear  holy,  just,  and  good,  how  can  we  view  the  gospel  as  any  other 
than  a  dispensation  designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  unjust  punishment 
of  an  unreasonable  law  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  neither  Christ^s 
obedience,  nor  his  atonement,  was  designed  to  manifest  the  reasonableness 
of  the  law.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  gospel,  and  must  be  perceived  before  the  propriety 
of  that  dispensation  can  be  discovered. 

Besides,  as  has  been  observed,  Jesus  Christ,  both  as  God  and  man, 
was  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  as  any  other  being  in  the  universe. 
It  is  true,  as  God  he  was  not  under  law  in  every  sense  as  a  creatiire  is ; 
for  there  was  no  being  above  him  to  command  him,  to  threaten  him  with 
a  penalty,  or  to  promise  him  a  reward.  Tet  he  was  as  really  bound  by 
the  moral  law,  that  eternal  rule  of  rectitude,  as  any  creature  is.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  divine  Being,  that  all  his  feelings  and  all  his  conduct  are 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  unerring  rule.  And,  as  a  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  was,  in  eveiy  sense,  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  as  is  any 
other  creature.  Neither  as  God,  nor  as  man,  therefore,  was  he  any 
more  holy  than  he  ought  to  be.  How,  then,  could  his  obedience,  any 
more  than  the  obedience  of  any  other  being,  make  the  law  appear  rea- 
sonable, or  make  atonement  ? 

The   notion  that  atonement  was  necessary  to  make  the  law  appear 
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WMonable,  is  eTidentlj  incorrect  No  obscuritj  attending  the  law  pre- 
sented anj  obstacle  in  the  waj  of  God^s  pardoning  sinnen.  The  real 
diAcultiea  which  stood  in  the  waj  of  this  have  been  brought  into  view. 
Bnt  these  the  obedience  of  Christ  could  not  remove.  If  God  had  par- 
doned sinners  without  an  atonement,  he  oould  not  haro  appeared  just ; 
he  would  not  have  shown  that  he  approved  of  the  law,  loved  holiness, 
hated  sin,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  good  government  How, 
then,  could  he  omit  punishing  the  transgressors  of  his  law  ?  Here  was 
the  necessity  of  atonement,  which  Paul  stated,  ^  to  declare  God*s  right- 
eousness, that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  bclicveth  in 
Jesus."  What,  then,  if  the  obedience  of  Christ  did  make  the  law  appear 
reasonable  (which,  however,  it  neither  did  nor  oould),  how  would  this 
remove  any  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  sinners  ? 
Surely,  Grod  would  not  show  the  righteousness  of  hb  character  by  refus- 
ing to  punish  the  transgressor  of  a  law  which  was  made  to  appear  so  rea- 
sonable and  good  I  Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  scheme  which  places  the 
atonement  in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  is  totally  without  foundation,  either 
in  reason  or  the  word  of  God.* 

•  It  is  tmo,  obedience  was  implied  in  Christ's  snfferings ;  not,  bowerer,  obedienoo 
to  the  moral  or  ceremonial  law ;  but  obedience  to  a  law  peculiar  to  the  undeitaking 
of  Christ  as  a  Mediator.  He  had  received  a  commandment  from  the  Father  to  como 
and  redeem  sinners  by  his  death.  Djing,  thercforo,  was  obeying.  Hence  the  apostle 
sajs,  ho  "  became  obedient  unto  death ; "  and  also,  that  "hj  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  bo  made  righteous."  But  does  it  hence  follow,  that  atonement  consisted  in 
obedience  ?  If  so,  then  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  for  God  to  requlro 
an  atonomont  which  would  not  consist  in  obedience.  Then,  also,  it  would  be  asing 
language  with  propriety  to  say,  "  God  gave  Christ  a  commandment  to  come  and  make 
an  atonement  for  sin,  by  suffering  the  death  of  the  cross ;  and  Christ  came  and  obeyed 
that  commandment ;  therefore,  his  atonement  consists  in  obedience."  It  is  presumed, 
liowevcr,  that  no  one  would  wish  to  advocate  the  logical  propriety  of  such  a  statement. 
It  would  certainly  bo  at  variance  with  the  common  use  of  language.  God  has  givea 
his  ministers  a  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
tore ;  and  ho  has  ordained  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe. 
In  obedience  to  this  command,  ministers  go  forth  and  preach,  and  sinners,  who  hear 
and  believe  the  gospel,  are  saved. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  their  salvation,  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  language  to  say  they  are  saved  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  than  it 
would  to  say  they  are  saved  by  the  obedience  of  ministers.  Paul  stated  in  his  defence 
before  Agrippa,  that  Jesus  met  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus  and  said  unto  him,  "  I 
have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  those  things  which  thon  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear 
onto  thee,  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I 
send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritanco 
among  them  which  are  saBctifie<l  by  faith  that  is  in  me."  He  then  adds,  "  Where- 
Ibie,  O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision ;  but  showed 
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There  is  another  scheme,  which,  while  it  allows  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  atone  for  sin,  supposes  that  his  active  obedience  procures  heaven 
for  believers,  which,  with  the  most  important  passages  adduced  to  sup- 
port it,  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

first  unto  them  of  Damtfcni,  and  at  Jenualem,  and  thronghoat  all  tbe  coasts  of 
Jadea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  torn  to  God,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance." 

Paul  was  obedient  to  the  heaYonlj  vision,  went  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  the  people, 
and  turned  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  It 
would  oertainlj  be  proper,  then,  in  speaking  of  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  his  com- 
mission, to  call  it  obedience,  and  to  say  that  bj  his  obedience  to  the  heayenly  yision 
many  were  made  righteous. 

But  in  speaking  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  effect  he  pioduoed,  when  ho  turned 
men  "from  darkness  to  light,"  wbero  the  question  would  particularly  respect  the 
means  by  which  that  effect  was  produced,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  it  was  ac- 
complished by  preaching  the  gospel ;  or  (in  the  Unguage  of  Paul  himself),  by  show- 
ing "them  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance." So,  when  we  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  that  command- 
ment which  he  had  receiTed  of  his  Father,  to  lay  down  his  life,  it  is  certainly  proper 
to  call  them  obedience.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  same  sufferings,  designed  particu- 
larly as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  there  certainly  does 
not  appear  the  same  propriety  in  using  the  same  language.  And  this  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  the  sufferings,  the 
blood,  and  the  death  of  Christ  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  ground  of  our 
redemptwn  to  God,  the  subject  is  so  seldom  mentioned  imder  the  more  general  term, 
obedience. 

And,  moreover,  if  the  foregohig  view  of  tbe  necessity  of  atonement  is  correct,  tiiat 
necessity  could  no  more  be  met  by  the  obedience  implied  in  Christ's  sufierings,  tiian 
it  could  be  by  his  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  And  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  it 
answered  no  better  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty.  It  did  no  more 
to  accomplish  the  valuable  purposes  which  the  executu>n  of  the  law  would  have  ac- 
complished. The  good  effects  whidi  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  produced,  would  have  resulted  fix>m  the  evil  which  it  involved.  But  certainly 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  considered  merely  as  obedience,  involved  no  evil.  As  mere 
obedience,  therefore,  they  made  no  atonement.  It  was  the  bare  suffering,  the  mere 
evil  (m  the  Uinguage  of  Hampton  in  reply  to  Taytor),  it  was  the  lots  sustained, 
which  answered  the  valuable  purposes,  in  tbe  support  of  divine  government,  &c., 
which  would  have  resulted  fix>m  ihe  execntkm  of  the  law,  and  which  was  evidentiij 
the  only  thing  meoessaiy  in  order  to  the  setdqg  aside  of  that  execution. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
Fvu.  ATOinaczarT,  axd  salyatiox  whoxxt  bt  okack,  cosrsxBTKzrr 

WITH  EACH  OTHSB. 

The  Scriptures  pkinlj  teach,  that  though  Christ  has  made  a  full  and 
oomplete  atonement  for  sin,  jet  the  salTation  of  sinnen  in  entirety  of 
grace.  ''By  grace  ye  are  saved."  Eph.  2:5.  Many,  however,  have 
foond  it  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  as  though  these  doctrines  were  rec^ 
ondlable,  the  one  with  the  other.  But  this  difficuhy  has  probably 
arisen  from  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  which  Christ 
has  made.  Understanding  the  atonement  to  be,  literally,  a  purchase,  or 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  some  have  inferred  from  it,  that,  since  Christ  is 
represented  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  all  men 
must  be  saved ;  others,  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  that  all  will  not  be 
saved,  the  atonement  could  not  be  made  for  all ;  and  others,  again,  that, 
if  sinners  are  saved  on  account  of  the  atonement,  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion cannot  be  of  grace. 

These  conclusions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  premises,  from 
which  they  are  respectively  drawn,  than  either  the  premises  or  conclu- 
sions are  with  the  truth.  For,  if  the  atonement  did  consist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  literally,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  there  could  not  be 
any  grace  exercised  in  the  acquittance  of  sinners,  and  that  atonement 
and  actual  salvation,  must  be  co-extensive.  If  Christ  has  really  paid  the 
debt  of  sinners,  they,  of  course,  must  be  free.  Justice  must  be  satisfied, 
and  can  make  no  further  demand.  On  this  ground  it  must,  indeed,  fol- 
low, that  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  all  will  be  saved ;  and  that  if  all  are 
not  saved,  then  he  could  not  have  died  for  all.  And  it  equally  follows, 
that  none  can  be  saved  by  grace.  Their  debt  being  paid,  it  cannot  be 
foigivcn. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  represent  the  pardon  and  salvation  of 
sinners  as  being  wholly  of  grace,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  atonement 
cannot  bo  the  payment  of  a  debt,  nor,  strictly,  of  the  nature  of  a  pur- 
chase. Tills,  too,  it  is  apprehended,  has  already  been  made  evident,  in 
what  has  been  shown  concerning  the  necessity  and  nature  of  atonement. 
Bui  sixfece  many,  at  the  present  day,  have  adopted  this  scheme  of  the 
siCuueitieat*  and  have  deduced  sentiments  from  it  which  arc  of  the  most 
itomip^nrim  tendency,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine,  a  little  more  di- 
r^cUv.  iho  rvMJoning  by  which  they  endeavor  to  make  their  scheme  con- 
"imrtm  ^tidi  iKe  exercise  of  grace,  in  the  actual  bestowment  of  pardon 
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The  Scriptures  are  so  very  explicit  and  particular,  respecting  the  terms 
of  pardon  and  justification,  that  few  believers  in  divine  revelation  can  be 
found,  who  do  not  appear  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that,  in  some 
waj  or  other,  they  hold  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  has  been  said  bj 
some,  that  though  atonement  be  the  payment  of  a  debt,  yet  the  pardon 
of  a  sinner  may  be  called  an  act  of  grace,  because  it  is  founded  in  other 
acts,  which  certainly  are  acts  of  grace.  Grod's  giving  his  Son  to  make 
atonement,  and  his  actually  making  it,  are  acts  of  grace.  And  since  the 
pardon  of  sinners  has  its  foundation  on  these  gracious  acts,  it  may  be 
called  an  act  of  grace  itself.  But  this  is,  certainly,  strange  reasoning. 
To  say  that  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace,  only  because  it  is  grounded  on 
other  acts  which  are  gracious,  is  nothing  less  than  to  say,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  grace,  though  it  is  not  an  act  of  grace. 

Besides,  on  the  ground  of  the  scheme  in  question,  it  is  futile  to  talk  of 
pardon.  When  a  debt  is  paid,  what  can  remain  to  be  forgiven  ?  The 
notion,  however,  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  itself,  than  it  is  with  Scrip- 
ture. ''In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  Eph.  1:7.  ^  Being  jus- 
tified freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Bom.  3 :  24  These  passages  of  Scripture,  and  many  others  of  similar 
import,  plainly  imply,  that  forgiveness  and  justification  are  themselves 
acts  of  grace,  and  not  merely  that  they  are  grounded  on  other  acts  of  this 
nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Pardon,  or  forgiveness,  in  its  very  nature,  implies 
grace.  So  far  as  any  crime  is  pardoned  at  all,  it  is  pardoned  graciously. 
It  is  impossible  to  forgive  in  any  other  way.  Pardon,  on  the  ground  of 
justice,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  pardon  a  sinner  is  to  treat 
him  more  favorably  than  he  deserves ;  to  release  him  from  a  punishment 
which  he  has  justly  merited ;  and  to  confer  on  him  a  favor,  to  which  he 
has  DO  claim.  Pardon  always  implies  this.  If  a  criminal  be  pardoned, 
he  is  treated  more  favorably  than  he  deserves.  His  release  from  punish« 
ment  is  a  favor  which  he  can  have  no  right  to  demand.  This  circum* 
stance,  that  he  cannot  demand  it,  constitutes  his  release  an  act  of  grace; 
and  the  same  circumstance  renders  it  an  act  of  forgiveness.  Without 
this  circumstance,  no  acquittal  can  be  an  act,  either  of  pardon  or  grace- 
Others,  again,  among  those  who  consider  the  atonement  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  saying  that, 
though  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  not  an  act  of  grace  to  Christ,  since  he 
has  paid  the  debt;  yet  it  is  an  act  of  grace  to  IhQ  sinner,  because  the 
debt  was  not  paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ,  his  surety. 

It  may  be  observed  in  reply,  that  as  to  the  release  of  the  debtor,  it 
makes  no  di£ference  who  pays  Ihe  debt.    Whoever  may  make  the  pajy^ 
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ment,  if  the  debt  is  paid,  it  can  never  bo  forgiren.  If  a  creditor  has 
ceiyed  payment  of  his  demand,  he  is  under  obligatioa  to  discharge  his 
debtor,  whether  he  paid  the  debt  himself  or  some  other  person  paid  it  for 
him.  This  must  be  evident  to  eveiy  candid  mind.  No  creditor  can  re- 
fuse to  give  up  an  obligation  after  it  is  fullj  paid,  without  the  most  mani- 
ftst  injustice.  But  an  act  of  grace  is  what  no  being  can  be  under  obliga- 
tion, to  him  who  receives  it,  to  perform.  If  a  being  is  under  obligation 
to  another  to  perform  an  act  in  his  favor,  that  act  must  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, and  not  of  grace.  Hence  there  can  be  no  grace  in  giving  up  a  de- 
mand which  is  fully  satisfied. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  boasted  arguments  of  those  who  plead  for 
uni\-er»il  grace,  on  the  ground  that  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  for  all  men. 
Alas,  what  gross  delusion !  They  talk  about  grace,  free  grace  for  all 
men,  and  yet  exclude  every  idea  of  grace  in  the  pardon  of  sinners,  bjr 
alleging  tliat  Christ  lias  paid  their  debt.  If  their  debt  is  paid,  they  can 
never  be  jmrdoned.  But  if  sinners  may  be  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake, 
then  their  debt  is  not  paid ;  and,  consequently,  God  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  pardon  on  account  of  the  atonement.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  argument  for  universal  solvation,  deduced  from  the  notion  that 
Christ  has  paid  the  debt  for  sinners,  is  totally  groundless.  Take  it  which 
way  we  will,  it  is  mere  delusion. 

The  tnitii  is  Christ  has  paid  no  man's  debt.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
our  deliverance  is,  in  Scripture,  sometimes  called  a  redemption ;  and  this 
word  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  from  captivity,  which  is  often 
effected  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.     Christ  is  also  called  ^a  ran- 
som,"  and  we  are  said  to  be  "  bought  with  a  price."     But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  are  figurative  expressions.    They  are  designed  to 
communicate  this  idea,  that  as  the  payment  of  money  as  the  price  of  lib- 
erty is  the  ground  on  which  prisoners  are  released  from  captivity,  so  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  the  ground  on  which  sinners  are  pardoned,  or  set 
fiee  from  a  sentence  of  condemnation.     These  passages,  thus  understood, 
appear  intelligible  and  consistent;   whereas,  understood  literally,  thej 
would  contradict  other  plain  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God.     For  sin- 
ners are  certainly  represented  in  Scripture  as  being  pardoned  of  free 
grace;  which,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  said  with  propriety  of  captives  whose 
liberty  is  purehased.     Besides,  these  passages  literally  bring  into  view 
the  payment  of  money  and  the  discharge  of  debt     But  surely  no  one  will 
suppose  that  sinners  have  literally  plundered  the  treasury  of  heaven,  and 
deprived  God  of  property,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Redeemer  was  to 
refund  the  money  which  they  had  thus  wrong^Uy  taken  away.     We  have 
not  been  **  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold ;  but  with 
die  precious  blood  of  Christ."    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  are 
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metaphorical  expressions,  and  were  never  designed  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
strictly  literal. 

The  Scriptures,  indeed,  use  a  variety  of  metaphors  in  describing  the 
necessity  and  nature  of  atonement  When  sin  is  represented  under  a  fig- 
ure, we  find  the  Saviour  introduced  under  a  corresponding  figure.  If  sin 
is  a  disease,  and  ^  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  heart  faint,"  Christ  is  a 
physician.  There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  physician  there.  If  sin  is 
hunger  and  thirst,  Christ  is  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  If  sin  is  error, 
in  a  road  or  path,  Christ  is  then  the  way.  And  if  sin  is  a  debt,  Christ  is 
then  a  price. 

Let  passages  of  this  description  be  understood  literally,  and  they  im- 
mediately become  not  only  unintelligible,  but  plainly  contradictory.  But 
let  them  be  understood  metaphorically,  as  was  evidently  designed,  and 
they  are  intelligible,  consistent,  and  fraught  with  instruction.  If  sin  is 
called  a  disease,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  may  be  healed  as  easily 
as  bodily  diseases  are,  or  in  the  same  manner ;  but  we  are  rather  to  infer, 
from  this  representation,  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and  that  as  diseases 
of  the  body  which  are  not  heided  bring  forth,  so  sin,  if  it  be  not  destroyed 
in  us,  will  inevitably  issue  in  a  more  dreadful  death  of  the  immortal  souL 
If  sin  be  spoken  of  as  a  debt,  it  is  not  to  show  us  that  it  may  be  paid  by 
another ;  but  it  is  rather  to  signify  to  us  that  our  sins  render  us  account- 
able to  God,  though  not  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  yet  as  certainly 
as  debtoni  are  to  their  creditors,  and  that  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come* 
If  sin  is  a  debt,  and  also  a  disease,  and  Christ  a  price  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  a  physician  to  heal  the  disease,  we  are  no  more  authorized  to  infer 
that  he  has  paid  the  debt,  than  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  has  healed  the 
disease,  which  we  know  is  not  the  fact  The  truth  is,  neither  debt  nor 
dbease  does  spedfically  describe  the  nature  of  sin.  Nor  does  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  nor  the  healing  of  a  disease,  with  any  greater  literal  cor- 
rectness describe  the  work  of  the  Redeemer. 

From  what  has  been  shown  concerning  the  necessity  and  nature  of  the 
atonement,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  it  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  free  grace  in  the 
pardon  of  sinners.  Grace  and  justice  may  be  considered  as  (^posite 
terms.  Where  one  begins,  the  other  necessarily  ends.  That  action 
which  justice  requires  cannot  be  of  grace.  An  action,  to  be  gracious, 
must  be  unmerited ;  and,  if  unmerited,  it  must  be  what  no  being  is  under 
obUgation  to  perform.  An  act  of  grace  is  what  may  be  performed,  or  not 
performed,  without  any  injustice.  The  bestowment  of  a  favor,  which 
might  have  been  withholden  without  any  injustice,  is  an  act  of  grace ;  but 
nothing  short  of  this  can  be  grace.  The  term  justice  is  used  in  three 
different  ways. 
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1.  Il  if  Qted  in  relation  to  tlie  propertj  of  indiTidiMlt. 

2.  It  is  a«ed  in  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  indiTidiiali. 

S.  It  if  used  in  relation  to  the  interest  and  well-being  of  aocietj  at 
Ivge. 

The  first  kind  of  jnstice^  which  has  respect  to  exdianging  propcrtjv 
consists  in  giving  everj  man  his  own  without  respect  to  moral  diaimcter* 
To  be  just  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  debtors  most  satisfy  the  eqidtabfe 
demands  of  their  creditors,  and  creditors,  when  these  demands  aro 
satisfied,  must  give  up  thmr  obligations.  That  grace  which  would  be 
opposed  to  justice  in  this  sense,  would  consist  in  giving  money  where  it 
is  not  owed,  or  in  giving  up  obligations  without  receiving  their  value. 
But,  as  the  controversy  between  God  and  sinners  is  not  concerning 
property,  this  kind  of  justice  and  grace  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
present  inquiry. 

It  is  the  second  kind  of  justice  which  relates   to  the  treatment  of 
moral  beings,  in   regard  to  their  character,  to  which  this  inquiiy  has 
respect     To  treat  moral   beings  exactly  according  to  their  real  char* 
aeter,  is  an  act  of  justice.     To  treat  them  more  favorably  than  is  oorre* 
spondent  with  their  character,  would  be  an  act  of  grace.     To  treat  them 
more  severely  than  is  correspondent  with  their  cliaracter,  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  this  kind  of  justice  has  not  been  satisfied,  in  the 
least  degree,  by  the  death  of  Christ.     His  sufferings  have  made   no 
alteration,  at  least  no  favorable  alteration,  in  the  character  of  sinners. 
Their  personal  demerit  is  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  atonement 
had  been  made.     Indeed,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  it  is  much  greater. 
For  if  Christ  hod  not  come,  they  had  not  had  so  great  sin ;  but  now, 
they  have  both  seen  and  hated,  both  him  and  his  Father.     Mankind  are 
by  nature,  subjects  of  the  same  evil  heart  of  unbelief  of  which  thej 
the  subjects,  before  Christ  appeared  to  make  atonement  for  sin. 
It  is  still  true  that  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips,  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  their  feet 
are  swifl  to  do  mischief  [to  shed  blood],  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have 
known.     It  is  still  true,  that  their  whole  head  is  sick,   and  their 
heart  faint.     In  point  of  personal  merit,  even  now  they  deserve 
damnation  of  helL     Should  God  now  send  them  to  that  place  of 
and  confine  them  there  for  ever,  he  would  treat  them  according 
their  personal  character,  and,  consequently,  do    them  no  injustice. 
if,  iastead  of  sending  them  to  hell,  he  is  pleased  to  pardon  them  and 
them  to  his  favor,  he  treats  them  more  favorably  than  is  corre- 
nt  with  their  moral  character,  and,  consequently,  their  salvation 
be  entirely  of  grace. 
And,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  moral  character  of  sinners  is  not 
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made  better  by  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and,  of  course,  that  this  kind  of 
justice,  which  consists  in  treating  moral  beings  according  to  their  char- 
acter, is  not  in  the  least  degree  satisfied ;  it  must  fellow,  that  there  is  as 
much  grace  exercised  in  pardoning  sinners  out  of  respect  to  the  atone- 
ment, as  there  could  possibly  have  been  in  case  they  had  been  pardoned 
without  any  atonement.  Indeed,  it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  this  kind  of  justice  could  be  satisfied.  Nothing  which 
Christ  did,  cither  in  obedience  or  sufferings,  could  possibly  alter  the 
moral  deserts  of  sinners.  Nor  was  it,  in  the  least,  necessary  that  justioe, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  should  be  satisfied.  The  moral  desert  of  the 
sinner,  considered  in  itself,  presented  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
salvation.  If  it  had,  it  would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace ; 
and  if  it  had  been  removed,  grace  would  have  been  excluded. 

It  is  the  third  kind  of  justice  mentioned,  which  has  been  satisfied  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  This,  if  it  be  proper  to  call  it  justice,  is  fully 
satisfied.  For,  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  to  atone  for  sin, 
God  has  fully  manifested  a  proper  respect  for  his  law,  has  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,  and  has  done  what 
was  needful  to  deter  his  other  subjects  from  disobedience ;  so  that  he 
may  now  pardon  sinners  without  doing  any  injustice  to  his  kingdom  in 
general.  He  may  be  just,  and  the  justificr  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus.  But  while  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  regard  which  God  had 
to  his  own  character,  and  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom,  which, 
without  atonement,  opposed  the  salvation  of  sinners,  are  all  happily 
removed  by  the  propitiation  of  Christ;  still,  as  has  been  shown,  tho 
moral  character  of  sinners  remains  unaltered,  their  personal  ill-desert 
the  same.  Hence,  notwithstanding  God  may  pardon  them  without 
injuring  his  kingdom,  yet  he  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  do  it  as  it 
respects  them,  than  he  would  have  been,  if  no  atonement  had  ever  been 
made ;  nor  will  he  do  them  any  more  ii\justice  in  sending  them  to  hell) 
than  he  would  have  done  in  doing  the  same  thing,  if  Christ  had  never 
died.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  as  much  grace  exercised  in 
the  pardon  of  sinners,  as  there  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been 
pardoned  without  any  atonement  whatever. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  disappointment  of  those,  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  all  mankind  must  be  saved,  because  Christ  has  mado  atone- 
ment for  their  sins.  How  inconsistent  must  it  be,  to  talk  of  salvation 
by  grace,  and  yet  suppose,  that  God  is  under  obligation  to  save  all  man- 
kind on  acoonnt  of  Christ's  death!  As  well  might  it  be  argued,  that 
God  18  nnder  obligation  to  save  fidlen  angels,  for  whom  Christ  never 
died. 

42 
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CHAPTER  VL 

▲XSWEB  TO  A2r  OBJECTION;  IX  WHICH  IT  18  8HOW2C  IX  WKAT  SKNBX 
CHRIST  DIED  IX  THE  ROOM  AND  STEAD  Or  8IXNKE8 ;  THAT  BIS  SUV- 
FERINQS  WERE  NOT  PUNITIVE,  ETC. 

OBJECTION. 

The  Scriptures  evidentlj  teach  that  Christ  died  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  sinners ;  and  if  he  did  thus  die,  they  must  be  exempted.  If  A.  enlist 
into  the  army,  and  B.  oflor  to  go  in  liis  room  and  is  accepted,  most  cer- 
tainly A.  is  exempted  from  service.  So  if  Christ  really  tasted  death  lor 
every  man,  and  died  in  their  room  and  stead,  then  must  they  be  exempted. 

ANSWER. 

It  is  granted  that  if  Christ  died  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  in  the 
same  sense  in  whicli  B.  is  8upix)sed  to  go  into  service,  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  A.,  then  all  those  for  whom  he  died  must  bo  exempted  from 
death.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  in  this  case  their  deliverance 
would  not  Ih!  of  grace.  There  can  be  no  grace  in  A.'s  exemption  from 
ser\ic<^,  when  it  has  been  i)roourod  by  an  acceptable  substitute.  Nor 
would  thoro  bo  any  grace  in  n^leasing  a  captive,  when  a  full  ransom  bad 
been  ymd.  Therefore,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  pardon  and  salvation 
of  sinner.^  is  of  mere  jr.tee,  it  must  be  e(|ually  evident  that  those  passages 
of  Scriptuix)  which  h^K^nk  of  Christ  as  dying  in  the  room  of  sinners,  and 
as  giving  \i\n  life  a  ransom  for  them,  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
They  arc  to  be  regarded  as  metaphorical  expressions,  designed  to  com* 
municntc  this  general  idea,  that  as  B.'s  consenting  to  perform  the  services 
which  A.  stood  engaged  to  perform  is  the  ground  on  which  A.  is  released ; 
and  as  the  payment  of  money,  or  some  other  equivalent,  is  the  ground  of 
the  release  of  a  captive ;  so  the  deatli  of  Christ  is  the  ground  on  which 
behoving  sinners  are  panloned  and  saved. 

Indeed,  the  metaphor  may  be  carried  still  further.  A.  is  released  on 
the  principle  that  B.'s  services  will  answer  the  same  valuable  jmrposes 
which  would  be  answen»d  by  the  services  of  A.  The  captive,  too,  is  re- 
leased on  tlui  principle  tliat  the  money,  or  other  consideration  paid  as  a 
ran^m,  will  answer  as  valuable  purposes  as  might  be  expected  from  re- 
taining the  captive  in  ser>'itude.  So  the  believing  sinner  is  released  from 
punishment  on  the  principle  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  answer  the  same 
valuable  purposes  whicli  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  answered  in  honoring  and  supporting  the  law,  displaying  the  char- 
acter of  God,  and  securing  the  highest  interest  of  his  kingdom.     These 
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impoitant  ends  being  as  wcU  Muwered  by  tbe  deatk  of  Christ  m  ibey 
ooold  bare  been  by  tbe  execution  of  cbe  penally  of  tbe  law,  God  bas  de» 
dared  bis  rigbteoosness  for  tbe  nnnission  of  sins,  and  can  be  juKt  to  bis 
law,  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  bimself,  and  yet  bo  tbe  justifter  of  tlioiie  wbo 
believe  in  Jesus. 

Wben  tbe  rigbteous  penalty  ^f  a  law  is  exeeuted  upon  a  tmni>grds«off^ 
it  is  said  to  take  away  bis  guilt,  or  to  remove  bis  desert  of  puniRbment% 
If  this  principle  be  correct,  which  it  is  presumed  none  will  deny,  it  must 
follow  that  if  it  were  possible  for  sinners  to  suffer  tlie  full  penaUy  of  the 
divine  law  and  still  live,  this  would  effWtually  remove  their  ill  desert 

ft 

If  the  guilt  and  ill  desert  of  sinners  could  have  been  removed  in  this  way^ 
and  this  should  be  considered  a  valuable  object  which  might  have  been 
secured  by  executing  tlie  penalty  of  the  law  on  them,  it  mu^t  be  acknowl* 
edged  that  this  is  an  object  which  the  death  of  Christ  doos  not  efl^t* 
Nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should  effect  this ;  because  guilt  or  ill  desert 
is  a  personal  thing  which  cannot  be  removed  either  by  the  suflPerings  of 
a  substitute,  or  by  any  thing  else,  except  the  suffering  of  the  AiU  penalty 
by  the  guilty  person.  Neither  was  it  necessary  that  the  suflferings  of 
Christ  should  take  away  ill  desert,  in  order  to  their  being  a  sufficient 
atonement.  It  is  enough  if  they  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  pardon  of  sinners  which  have  already  been  conHlderoil.  If  ill 
desert  had  been  removed,  it  would  have  preeludinl  tlie  necf»wity  and  even 
the  possibility  of  pardon.  When  the  full  penalty  of  tlie  law  has  been 
executed  on  a  criminal  for  any  off*ence,  there  can  be  no  ^iieh  thing  as 
pardoning  him  for  that  crime.  As  the  law  has  nothing  morn  to  exacts 
there  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  So  if  ill  desert  could  be  removed  in  any 
other  way  when  it  should  be  removed,  as  no  evil  could  bo  justly  inHictod^ 
there  could  be  nothing  to  forgive. 

If,  then,  Christ  liad  removed  or  taken  away  the  ill  desert  of  sinners, 
there  could  be  no  grace  manifested  in  their  salvation.  In  this  setise, 
therefore,  the  death  of  Christ  cannot  Bo  considered  as  being  In  the  rootn 
and  stead  of  sinners.  Hence,  whether  the  Hcriptures  do  teach  that  Christ 
died  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  must  depend  entirely  on  ttie  mean-  ' 
ing  whieh  U  affixed  to  these  terms.  If  we  understand  by  tlicm  thai  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  liave  answered  all  the  purposes  which  the  exeettikm 
of  the  |>cnalty  of  the  law  wofild  have  answere<l  and  occa^icmed,  provided 
it  had  been  pf/^j»ible  for  sinners  to  survive  this  execution,  ItniU  In  respect 
to  supporting  the  divine  government  and  removing  Ibe  111  desert  of  sin* 
nera,  it  is  evident  the  Scriptares  tench  no  sneh  doctrine*  But  if  notbbig 
more  be  intended  by  ChruCn  dying  in  tmr  room  and  stead  than  that  bo 
inffered,  that  it  might  cleariy  appear  thai  (UA  wonkl  mp\Ktfi  ami  hofiMyr 
his  law,  that  tbe  divine  efaaraet^r  might  be  dearly  exhibited  and  viad}' 
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eftted^  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  onivene  secured ;  in  short,  that  God 
might  be  just  to  his  hiw,  to  his  character,  and  to  his  kingdom,  and  T«t 
the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus ;  then  it  is,  anquoatlonablj,  a 
doctrine  pkinly  taught  in  Scripture. 

If,  however,  this  be  all  that  is  intended  by  this  form  of  speedi,  in  oar 
room  and  in  our  stead,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  inqaire  whether  other 
words  and  forms  of  expression  might  not  be  used,  which  would  comma- 
nicate  the  idea  with  much  greater  clearness.     Notwithstanding  the  long 
practice  even  of  the  best  writers  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  these  terms, 
yet  surely  wc  should  not,  on  that  account,  indulge  such  a  fondness  lor 
them  as  to  refuse  to  lay  them  aside,  if  continuing  the  use  of  them  would 
endanger  the  salvation  of  one  soul,  who,  through  ignorance  or  willingness 
to  be  deluded,  might  infer  from  them  that  since  Christ  has  died  in  oar 
rcx>m  and  stead,  we  certainly  cannot  be  liable  to  death.     If,  indeed,  the 
terms  were  scriptural,  these  observations  might  with  more  appearance  of 
justice  be  deemed  sacrilegious ;  though  even  in  that  case  they  would,  liko 
many  other  Scripture  phrases,  need  explanation.     But  the  truth  is,  that 
though  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  oAen  used  that  many,  probably, 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact,  yet  they  really  have  no  place  in  the  Bible. 

Those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  usually  been  relied  on  as 
proof  that  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense  Christ  died  in  our  room  and  stead, 
by  no  means  prove  the  doctrine.  AVe  read,  indeed,  that  *^  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly ; "  that  ^  Christ  died  for  us ; "  and  that  Christ  hath  once 
suffered,  —  the  just  for  the  unjust."  But  surely  these  expressions  are 
far  from  proving  that  he  died  in  our  room  and  stead,  in  a  strict  and 
literal  sense.  An  impartial  reader  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  under- 
stand them  to  mean,  that  he  died  for  our  benefit,  or  on  our  account,  as 
that  he  died  in  our  room  and  stead.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
original  terms,  uvri  and  vneQ,  which  restricts  them  to  such  a  meaning. 
Tlic  word  upjij  indeed,  in  some  situations  may  mean  instead  of;  but  in 
other  situations,  it  certainly  signifies  nothing  more  than yor  the  sake  of^ 
for  the  bcnejit  of  &c  In  Eph.  5:  31,  it  merely  signifies  ybr.  ^  For 
this  cause ; "  am  rovrov.  In  Ileb.  12:2,  it  signifies  for  the  sofa 
of  "  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ; "  dm  t^^*,  &c  In 
Matt.  17  :  27,  it  signifies /or  the  benefit  of  "  That  take,  and  give  nnto 
them,  for  me  and  thee ; "  dm  Ifiov  xcu  (Tov,  &c.  The  same  may  be 
shown  of  VTZBQ.  It  sometimes  signifies  in  the  stead  of  and  sometimes 
for,  on  account  of  &c  Nothing  can  be  determined,  with  certainty,  merely 
from  these  prepositions,  whether  the  phrase,  died  for  the  ungodly,  should 
be  understood  instead  of  the  ungodly,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  ungodly. 
We  read  concerning  Christ  that  "  he  was  made  sin  for  us ;  "  by  which 
we  understand  that  he  was  made  a  sin  offering.     But  it  cannot  reason* 
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dtfy  V>  iiif  If  Milt  flat  lMtip>»MMdb%<i>gftrti^  lUi  i\ 

tint  ve  wHt  kn«  lK«i  ««i»  %  chi  dhrt»f»  in  ti^  !$mim^  $i(mi^  iu  m(I^ 
ke  inai»  if  lift  iMi  Ml  idteiM04  Idmi^lUr  w». 

Kor  when  ve  read  iIhiI  ^1m  w«»  wwtfkwi  fUr  w^"^  «f»  \k«  lu»  »«))i|mm» 
ikmJt  fi  ht  iHid  B«l  been  ««i»  a  iMfileesb  ^v^  vhmhI  Imx^  W«  84i^MriiAoi»4» 
«He£ed  tat  oar  »ii»s*  bul^nmi  <«it«U4y»  imI  mNM4  <j4'  iHvr  4«lk 
Sack  ci^raaaioBs  as  Umw  turn  to  iMk  JomAi^mmA  9»A  «%^MUm>4»  iu  hq^hh 
BMBt  wilk  die  geneiml  tonckr  ci"  Seripliini  on  IhU  Au^jM^  Aiu)  W^^^ 
dm  «iidentood»  tbejr  will  ftibrd  no  coiuiI«wiih»o  Io  lh«>  iMiMm  it^i  C^mtUI 
£ed  in  the  room  ond  tleod  of  Miui^ra>  ia  9ueh  i^  mnm  n*  lu  feinWr  ih^m 
anj  less  lioblo  to  punbhmont,  merely  on  oeeomU  of  liU  ii^ikt  \\mk  i\^f 
woqM  have  bceiu  if  bo  bi^l  lu^ver  d)eU«  If  itU  UMUiluAt)  umleralu^l  UlQ 
doctrine  of  aTonement  by  Je^us  ChrUU  Ihoro  wooU  be  le«u  dai^r  uf  eoih 
Te]riiig  wrong  ideas  hj  using  the  terms  in  our  ruom  and  »tead»  tban 
tbere  is  at  present.  Or,  if  the«ie  terms*  as  thej  are  used,  were  nniversatly 
understood  in  sodi  a  sense  as  to  oommunicate  the  preei««e  iilea  whieh 
the  Scriptures  ineoleate  conoeming  the  substitution  of  CkrUt'n  suf* 
ferings  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  Uie  use  of  theu\  would 
certainly  be  unexceptionable.  But  tliat  neither  of  these  thh)gs  Is  truei 
is  evident  from  the  melancholy  fact,  tlmt  many  uf  the  wicked  ar^ 
confidently  expecting  future  blessedness,  merely  beeuu^o  tht^  believe 
that  Christ  has  paid  their  debt,  by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  In 
their  room  and  stead.  This  belief,  in  all  probahilily,  has  been  iiuhiuedt 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  by  an  improper  use  of  these  uoMurlptund 
terms. 

Another  thing  which  has  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
confirm  men  in  this  delusion,  is  calling  the  sufferings  of  Christ  puultivQ 
justice,  the  punishment  due  to  sinners,  and  tlio  penalty  of  the  law.  For 
when  the  sinner  is  led  to  believe  that  Clirist  has  sufiered  punitive  Justiee, 
the  very  punishment  due  to  him  for  bis  sins,  and  that,  too,  in  hU  soom 
and  stead,  the  inference  is  too  plain  to  his  darkened  understanding! 
and  too  pleasing  to  bb  depraved  lieart,  to  be  easily  relliu|uisbed»  When 
the  premises  liave  been  laid  for  him  by  teaebers  of  divine  truth,  and  be 
has  arrived  at  the  pleasing  con<flusion  by  a  little  prooess  of  bis  own 
mind,  or  by  the  aid  of  tliose  who  dire^ly  stfttogthen  ^  thtt  bonds  of  tb# 
wicked,  that  be  should  tiot  return  from  Ids  wicked  way,  by  piwoising 
him  life,**  it  is  no  matt^fr  of  wonder,  tlmt  be  should  be  uttfrilling  to  im 
diiveo  from  this  «  nfuf^  of  lies.''  WbiU  sueb  is  the  disnfsiww  teo* 
dea^  of  sneh  forms  of  expression,  it  is  not  only  certain  tJM  Ih^  lm^« 
no  plaee  m  tlie  BiUe,  but  that  tbey  ane  manifiMtly  inooffeet* 

The  ScrtpCnres  do  not  ieaeb  ns  tbat  tbo  sirfMnfi  of  Cbrist  wofil 
ponkire,  tbe  pwiAmrni  4m  to  tsimmmf  ^  itm  pewJly  ^fUm  Mwim  kw, 
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Nor  is  It  neoessarj  on  may  acoount  that  tliej  abould  be  8o  eaamdered. 
It  is  sufficient  that  thej  answer  the  same  yalnable  purpoeesy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Liw,  the  character,  and  the  govenunent  of  God,  which  inflict- 
ing  the  i)unishment  due  to  sinners,  or  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the 
kiw  would  have  answered.     That  thej  do  fully  answer  these  parpoae% 
is  abundantly  evident     Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  — to 
declare  6od*8  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,  —  that  he  might  be 
JQSt,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.    And  if  the  suffeiv 
ings  of  Christ  were  designed  to  answer  the  same  valuable  purposes,  with 
respect  to  the  law,  character,  and  government  of  God,  which  the  punish- 
ment due  to  sinners,  or  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  answered,  then  it  is  evident  that  they  are  different  things.     That 
one>  thing  answers  the  purpose  of  another,  certainly  implies  that  it  is  a 
different   thing  from   that,  the  purpose   of  which  it  answers;  for  we 
never  s])oak  of  a  thing  as  answering  the  purpose  of  itself.     Christ  has 
oAen  boon  called  a  substitute  for  sinners.     If  there  be  any  correctness  in 
calling  him  a  substitute  for  sinners,  it  must  be  because  his  sufferings 
were,  in  some  way,  designed  as  a  substitute  for  their  punishment     But 
if  his  sufferings  arc  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  their  punishment,  it 
must  bo  evident  they  cannot  be  themselves  that  very  punishment ;  for  a 
thing  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  itself. 

If  wo  koop  in  view  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  par- 
don of  dinners  without  an  atonement,  and  what  Christ  has  done  to  re- 
move those  obstacles,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  precise  object  of  his 
substitution.  If  a  correct  account  has  been  given  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement,  and  of  what  Christ  has  done  to  meet  that  necessity ;  and  if 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  execution  of  that  penalty,  may  be 
considoreil  as  distinct  things ;  it  will  follow  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty,  rather  than  for  the 
penalty  itself.  For  it  bos  been  shown  that  God  could  not  be  just  to  his 
law,  his  character,  or  his  kingdom,  without  executing  the  penalty  of  his 
law  on  transgressors,  unless  something  else  could  be  done,  which,  as  an 
atonement,  would  answer  the  same  purposes  as  well ;  that  is,  as  well  as 
tlie  execution  of  the  penalty.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  law  were 
transgressed,  the  penalty  itself,  without  being  executed,  could  answer  no 
valuable  purpose.  Hence  it  must  be  the  execution  of  the  penalty,  for 
which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  substituted. 

The  execution  of  a  penalty,  and  the  punishment  or  sufferings  of  the 
guilty,  on  whom  the  penalty  is  executed,  may  be  viewed  as  distinct 
things.  They  are,  indeed,  inseparably  connected ;  but  this  connection 
does  not  imply  that  they  are  not  different  things,  but  the  contrary.  The 
just  punishment  of  a  guilty  person,  when  suffered,  constitutes  part  of  his 
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cliaracter.^  It  is  ob  this  gnrand  that  endaring  a  just  punishment  is 
supposed  to  remove  ill  desert  But  the  execution  of  the  penalty  affecti 
onlj  the  character  of  him  who  enforces  the  law. 

Hence  it  is  evident  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  a  law  and  the  saf* 
faring  of  an  oflTendery  which  is  a  consequence  of  such  an  execution,  are 
distinct  things,  and  exhibit  different  characters.  One  exhibits  the 
character  of  him  who  enforces  the  law,  and  the  other  the  character  of 
him  who  suffers  the  penalty.  Since  these  are  different  things,  it  must 
here  be  evident,  also,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  have  been  de» 
signed  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  rather 
than  for  the  punishment  due  to  sinners.  For  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  have  been  designed  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  God,  honoring  and  supporting  his  law,  showing  his  opposition  to  sin, 
and  promoting  the  interest  of  his  kingdom,  rather  than  to  make  an  exhi» 
bition  of  the  character  of  sinners  in  endless  misery,  enduring  the  punisl^ 
ment  due  to  them  for  sin,  and  thus  removing  their  ill  desert  It  appears 
clearly  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
divine  character  should  be  made,  in  order  tliat  sinners  might  be  consisU 
anily  pardoned. 

But  if  the  ground  on  which  an  atonement  was  necessary  has  been 
correctly  stated,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
making  a  representation  of  the  state  of  sinners  in  endless  misery.  In* 
deed,  if  such  a  representation  could  have  been  made,  it  would  not  have 
removed  one  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  Such  a  representation  could  have  made  no  manifestation  of 
God*s  opposition  to  sin,  or  his  regard  to  the  general  good.  If  the  object 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  merely  to  make  a  representation  of  what 
sinners  deserve,  which  must  be  true  if  his  sufferings  were  the  punish^ 
ment  due  to  sinners,  or  merely  a  substitute  for  that  punishment,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  Grod  can,  on  account  of  those  sufferings,  ^<  be  just,  and 
the  justificr  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.**  For  if  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  show  that  sinners  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  which,  on  thia 
scheme,  they  were  designed  to  show,  this  surely  cannot  be  a  sufficient 
rea<?on  why  they  should  be  saved  from  everlasting  punishment,  and 
raised  to  endless  glory  and  felicity. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  a  substitute  for  the 

*  It  is  to  be  romembered,  that  in  personal  character  I  include  pttnishmeiit  endnrad, 
as  well  as  actbns  performed.  When  a  man  has  broken  any  law,  and  has  afterwards 
raflfered  the  penalty  of  that  law,  as  he  has  by  the  transgression  treated  the  law  widi 
'contempt,  to  by  nifrering  Uie  penalty  he  has  tapported  the  anthority  of  it ;  and  ih» 
latter  makes  a  part  of  his  personal  character,  as  be  stands  leUted  to  that  law,  as  really 
as  the  former.  ^^EdwQrdi*M  Tknt  Sermom  on  AlanemerU, 
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pnniihmfint  of  siiiiieTB,  were  designed  to  answer  the  same  paipoaeB  whidi 
would  have  been  answered  bj  the  sufferings  of  ainnerBy  if  thqr  had  been 
able  to  suffer,  and  actually  had  suffered  the  fall  punishment  which  their 
sins  deserved,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  only  purpose  whidi  would  have 
been  answered  bj  the  sufferings  of  sinnen,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
suffer,  and  had  actually  suffered  the  foil  punishment  whidi  their  aina 
deserve,  would  have  been  to  remove  their  ill  desert  and  restore  their 
characters.    It  is  true,  that  if  sinners  had  suffered  the  punishment  due, 
according  to  the  supposition,  the  divine  law  would  have  been  supported, 
the  character  of  Grod  displayed,  and  the  good  of  the  universe  secured  ; 
but  tliese  important  objects  would  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
sufferings  of  sinners.     It  would  have  been  the  execution  of  the  penal^ 
which  would  have  secured  these.     Suffering  the  punishment  would,  in 
part,  have  constituted  the  character  of  those  who  suffered ;  while  it 
would  be  the  execution  which  supported  the  law  and  displayed  the  char> 
acter  of  God.     Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
their  efficacy  as  consisting  in  answering  the  same  valuable   purposes 
which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ,  viewed  in  thb  light,  constitute  an  ample  atone- 
ment    ^  By  atonement  is  here  meant  that  which  magnifies  the  broken 
law  of  God,  and  does  it  the  same  honor  which  would  have  been  done  by 
the  execution  of  its  penalty  whenever  it  be  incurred.* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  have  been  the 

*  West  on  Atonement,  p.  158.  In  p.  175,  he  says,  "Unless  punishments  tend  to 
deter  from  crimes — unless  they  exhibit  a  character  in  the  righteous  Goremor  of  dw 
worid  which  excites  a  fear  of  offending  on  one  hand,  and  a  confidence  in  his  protec- 
tion and  defence  of  the  innocent  on  the  other ;  it  must  appear  that  thej  arc  useless, 
either  as  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God^  or  a  security  of  the  peace  and  welfiire  of 
his  kingdom.  It  is  the  visibility  of  the  just  displeasure  of  the  holy  God  against 
offenders  that  renders  punishments  useful,  and  promotes  the  honor  and  security  of  the 
divine  government.  This  righteous  displeasure  is  expressed  in  words  in  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  in  its  effects  in  the  destruction  which  will  be  inflicted 
on  final  impenitents.  If  this  displeasure  against  the  deserving  object,  in  every  in- 
itance  of  transgression,  be  expressed  and  become  visible,  the  law  is  honored,  its  end 
answered,  and  its  authority  supported — for,  not  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  do  this, 
but  the  character,  tlie  just  anger  of  God  appearing  in  them.  In  whatever  way  this 
holy  displeasure  of  God  against  the  sinner  becomes  visible,  the  ends  of  government, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  arc  answered." 

If,  according  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  it  is  "  not  the 
sufferings  of  the  sinner,"  but  the  visibility  of  the  character  of  God,  as  manifested  in 
the  infliction  of  those  sufferings,  tluu  honors,  answers  the  end,  and  supports  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  forementioned  distinction  between  the 
iufferiogs  of  sinners,  and  the  execution  of  the  penalty  b  not  only  correct,  but  impor- 
tant 
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very  pantBhineiii  dae  to  rinnen,  because  the  apcMtle  speaks  of  his  death 
as  a  ^curse.**  ^Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us.**  It  is  argued  that  this  curse  is  the  curse  of. 
the  law,  which  must  be  the  pumshmeut  due  to  sinners. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  curse  of 
the  law  in  this  passage  means'  the  punishment  due  to  sinners.  It  may, 
as  probably,  mean  the  penalty  of  the  law*  This,  and  the  actual  suffer- 
ing of  transgressors  who  have  incurred  it,  are  different  things.  If  the; 
sufferings  of  Christ  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution 
of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  apostle's  meaning  will  not  appear  to  be 
very  obscure,  though  we  should  not  consider  Christ's  being  made  a 
curse  as  expressive  of  his  suffering  the  very  punishment  which  sinners 
deserve.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  which  were  never  designed  to  be 
understood  in  a  sense  strictly  literaL  This,  too,  is-  obviously  the  case 
with  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  even  if  we  should  allow  that 
the  curse  which  Christ  was  made  was  the  very  punishment  due  to 
sinners ;  for,  surely,  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  assert 
that  Christ  was  made  punishment  The  word  curse,  when  used  in 
Scripture  in  relation  to  God's  law,  properly  signifies  the  just  sentence 
of  the  law,  condemning  to  everlasting  death.  But  no  one  would  under- 
stand the  apostle  to  mean,  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  such  a  sentence, 
by  being  made  such  a  sentence  himsel£  This  passage,  therefore,  mast 
be  understood  as  in  some  degree  figurative ;  as  are  many  other  passages 
which  relate  to  Christ  He  is  made  to  his  people  ^  wisdom,  righteous* 
ness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.''  **  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
^  He  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  ioc 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  further,  that  there  is  something 
exceedingly  unnatural,  as  well  as  unscriptural,  in  the  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour  were,  in  any  strict  sense,  a  punishment  For 
a  punishment,  strictly  speaking,  always  implies  guh  or  ill-desert  At 
least  those  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  would  have  it  understood  that  the 
sufferer  is  deserving  of  eviL  Where  there  is  no  guilt,  punishment 
cannot  be  properly  inflicted.  Nor  were  the  sufferings  which  were  inflicted 
on  Christ  the  same  as  those  to  which  sinners  are  doomed,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  sins.  It  is  true,  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  pain  he  endured,  are  sufficient  to  render  his 
Bufferings  an  infinite  eviL  Tet  this  infinite  evil  was  not  precisely  the 
same  which  mankind  most  have  endured^  bad. the  penal^  of  the  law 
been  inflicted  on  them. 

Should  it  even  be  allowed  that  stU  the  evil  which  Christ  suffered 
was  implied  in  the  punishment  to  which  sinners  were  liable,  still,  this 
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would  not  prove  that  his  snffisriDgs  wero  that  paniahment.  Bat  evea 
this  maj  be  doabted.  It  is  plaiiiy  indeed,  that  hii  bodil7  pain  mi^ 
have  been  implied  in  the  death  with  which  sinnen  were  threatened ;  bat 
that  his  mental  sufierings  could  be  implied  in  that  threatening  u  not 
e^allj  evident  It  is  probable  that  his  mental  snfferingB  conaisted 
principally  in  the  effect  which  a  view  of'Crod's  anger  against  sinners 
would  necessarily  produce  in  his  benevolent  heart  '^  The  reason  why 
the  mind  is  affected  in  the  view  of  objects,  is  not,  originally^  their  rela- 
tion to  a  private,  separate  interest ;  but  their  relation  to  an  interest,  to 
which  the  affections  are  united,  be  it  either  pubHc  or  private.  There- 
fore, in  proportion  to  the  concern  which  the  man  Jesus  Christ  felt  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  would  his  mind  be  affected,  in  view  of  that 
dreadful  wrath  there  was  against  them.  This  is  not  only  conceivable, 
but  is  a  supposition  altogether  natural.  Therefore,  that  the  divine 
anger,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  view  <^  Christ,  was  not  agunst  him 
personally,  but  against  the  church,  is  a  consideration  which  gives  ua  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  might  not  affect  him  with  very  deep  distress. 
Christ  had  no  degree  of  selfishness.  His  and  his  church's  interest  were 
one.  Therefore,  his  good-will  to  the  church  would  occasion  the  divine 
displeasure  to  be  as  sensibly  felt,  as  if  it  had  been  against  him ;  at  least 
as  &r  as  he  perceived  it,  and  had  a  view  of  it  communicated  to  him.**  * 

If  we  suppose  that,  as  our  Lord  approached  his  death,  the  Father 
made  to  him  more  clear  and  full  manifestations  of  his  anger  against 
sinners,  for  whom  his  love  was  so  strong,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  them,  this  may  account  for  that  excessive  sorrow  and  amaze- 
ment which  so  overwhelmed  him  in  the  garden,  and  again  on  the  cross. 
Bat  this  is  a  kind  of  distress  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  suppose 
constitutes  any  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  damned.  In  every  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  therefore,  it  appears  manifestly 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ;  or  that  he,  in  his  death,  suffered  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners, 
the  very  punishment  which  they  deserved. 

It  is  said  that  the  wife  of  Benevolus  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  by  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  state,  she  exposed  herself  to  a  punishment 
which  she-  could  not  endure  and  survive.  Benevolus  approved  of  the 
law,  and  believed  that  if  it  were  disregarded,  and  the  penalty  not 
inflicted,  the  consequences  to  the  state  would  be  dreadful.  Therefore, 
though  he  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  yet  such  was  his  regard  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  that  he  chose  that  she  should  be  punished,  rather  than 
that  the  authority  of  the  law  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  confusion 
introduced  into  the  state  which  he  believed  would  be  the  consequence. 

*  West  on  the  Atonement 
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Bat  desiring  tluU  his  wife  imglit  be  spared,  if  it  could  be  done  in  maj 
way  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  supposing  that  his  own  con- 
stitution was  sufficiently  firm  to  enaUe  him  endure  the  eyil  with  which 
she  was  threatened,  and  that  his  enduring  it  would  support  the  authority 
of  the  law,  as  effectually  as  would  the  execution  of  its  penalty  on  her,  he 
offered  to  take  the  evil  upon  himself.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
actually  suffered. 

On  the  foregoing  statement  it  may  be  proper  to  remaric,  that  the 
atonement  which  Benevolus  is  supposed  to  make  for  his  wife,  was  not 
satisfactory,  merely  on  account  of  his  suffering  precisely  the  same  evil 
with  which  his  wife  was  threatened.  If  he  had  suffered  any  other  evil: 
sufficiently  great,  it  would  have  answered  the '  desired  purpose  just  as 
welL  On  this  principle,  fines  are  sometimes  substituted  for  corporal 
punishments.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  evil  consist  in.  one 
thing  or  another,  provided  it  is  great  enough  to  convince  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  that  transgression  must  be  followed  by  evil  consequences, 
proportioned  to  the  guilt  incurred.  Any  thing  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  this  conviction,  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  would  the  literal  execu- 
tion of  tho  penalty  of  the  law,  must  constitute  a  satisfactory  atone- 
ment ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  authority  of  the  law  is  not  weakened, 
nor  is  any  encouragement  given  to  transgression.  The  atonement  which 
Zaleucus  made  for  his  son  was  equally  satisfactory  with  that  of  Bene- 
volus,  although  the  evil  to  which  he  submitted  was  not  the  very  evil 
with  which  his  son  was  threatened. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  sufferings  of  Benevolus  did  not  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  which  would  have  been  answered  by  the  punish- 
ment of  his  wife.  If  she  had  suffered  the  punishment  which  she  de- 
served, this  punishment  would  so  far  have  constituted  her  character,  as 
to  have  removed  her  ill  desert,  and  secured  her  from  further  sufferings, 
on  account  of  her  ofience,  on  principles  of  justice.  In  thb  case  there 
could  have  been  no  grace  in  forbearing  to  infiict  further  punishment. 
But  in  the  case  which  has  been  supposed,  nothing  of  this  appears.  The 
sufferings  of  the  husband  constituted  no  part  of  her  character,  and  re- 
moved no  part  of  her  ill  desert.  Nor  was  it  necessary,  nor  even  possi- 
ble, that  they  should.  If  the  same  ends  could  be  answered  by  his  su£fer- 
ings  which  would  have  been  answered  by  the  execution  of  the  penal^ 
of  the  law,  this  was  sufficient.  If  she  had  herself  endurcyi  the  deserved 
punishment,  two  objects  would  have  been  accomplished.  One  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty ;  the  other,  by 
enduring  deserved  punishment  The  object  accomplished  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  been,  the  support  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  and  the  government.    The  object  accomplished  by 
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aidoring  the  deserved  puniflhinent  would  have  hen  the  mnoval  of  pep- 
flonal  ill  denrt  One  would  have  dbplajed  the  dutfecter  of  hiai  who 
adminbtered  the  goremment ;  the  other  wonld  have  gone  to  oonetitato 
the  character  of  the  perMm,  from  whom  ill  desert  woold  have  heen  i^ 
moved,  by  sufiering  the  deserved  ponishmeiit  One  woold  have  been 
eonsistent  with  the  free  pardoa  of  the  criminal ;  the  other,  having  dona 
away  ill  desert,  would  have  entitled  to  an  exemption  fiom  fiirther  anAfir- 
ingSy  on  principles  of  justice. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  thai  the  sufferings  of  Benevolna  were  de- 
signed to  support  the  anthorit  j  of  the  law  and  government,  rather  than 
to  remove  the  personal  ill  desert  of  his  wife ;  that  thej  were  a  snbstitale 
for  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Benevtrfna 
was  as  much  indebted  to  grace  for  her  release  from  punishment,  as  ahe 
could  have  been  had  she  been  released  from  punishment  without  the 
substitution  of  her  husband's  sufferings.     So,  if  the  atonement  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  answer  the  same  purposes  which  the  execntion  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered,  namely,  to  exhibit  the 
disposition  of  the  divine  mind ;  to  show  God's  regard  for  his  law,  hia  de- 
termination to  maintain  its  authority,  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred 
of  sin ;  it  must  plainly  follow,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  designed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.    If  this  view 
of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  must  be  exceedingly  evident,  that  there  waa 
not  that  interchange  of  persons,  with  respect  to  rewards  and  punishments^ 
between  Christ  and  sinners,  which  some  have  supposed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A3X  INQUIRT  CONCKXNINa  IMFUTATIOir. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  that  in  order  for  guilty  man  to  be 
justified  through  Shrist,  it  is  necessary  that  his  righteousness  should  be 
imputed  to  them,  so  as  to  be  a  ground  on  which  they  may  be  considered 
righteous  in  law.  For  it  is  added,  there  must  be  a  perfect  righteousness 
somewhere,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  justification ;  and  hence,  since  man* 
kind  have  no  perfect  righteousness  of  their  own,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  must  be  imputed  to  them.  What  is  really  intended  by  these  things 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the  sentiment  be,  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  transferred  to  the  believer  so  as  to  become  his  righteousness,  it  is 
believed  to  be  utterly  without  foundation.  Bighteousness,  as  well  as  sin, 
must  be  entirely  a  personal  thing,  in  such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred.   The  righteousness  of  Christ,  like  that  of  every  other  holy  bein^ 
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oooaists  entirelj  in  his  acdoiis,  feelitigs,  and  attributes.  Essentiallj  it 
consists  in  his  love  to  Giod  and  other  beings,  and  is  as  nnalienablj  his, 
as  is  any  attribute  of  his  nature.  Is  it  even  possible  that  the  actions 
which  Christ  performed  while  here  on  earth,  in  which  his  righteousness 
in  part  consists,  should  be  so  transferred  from  him  to  believers  as  to  b^ 
come  actions  which  thej  have  performed  ?  Could  the  righteous  words 
which  he  spake  be  transferred  from  him  to  saints,  so  as  to  become  the 
righteous  words  which  thej  have  spoken  ?  The  bare  mention  of  the 
idea  must  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  it 
must  be  impossible.  Christ's  exercises  of  holy  love  could  no  more  be 
taken  from  him  and  transferred  to  believers,  so  as  to  become  their  exer- 
cises of  holy  love,  than  his  miraculous  acts  of  walking  npon  the  water,  or 
raising  the  dead,  could  be  transferred  in  the  same  way ;  and  both,  for 
aught  we  can  perceive,  must  be  at  least  as  remote  from  all  possibility  as 
the  papal  notion  of  transubstantiation. 

If  by  Christ's  righteousness  being  imputed  to  believers  for  their  justi- 
fication, be  not  meant  that  his  righteousness  is  so  transferred  to  them  as 
to  become  their  righteousness ;  but  that  Grod  views  and  represents  them 
as  righteous,  by  virtue  of  the  righteousness  of  Qirist;  then  the  inquiry 
which  arises  is,  whether  Grod  do  not  view  and  represent  things  precisely 
as  they  are  ?  Can  he  view  things  any  otherwise  than  as  they  are  in  re« 
ality  ?  If  he  can,  what  evidence  have  we  that  he  does  not  view  the 
bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacramental  supper  as  being  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ?  And  if  he  ever  represent  any  thing  different  from- 
what  it  really  is,  what  ground  can  there  be  for  confidence  in  his  repre- 
sentations ?  But  if  Grod  do  both  view  and  represent  things  as  they  really 
are,  he  surely  cannot  view  and  represent  sinners  as  being  perfectiy  right- 
eous ;  because  this  certainly  is  not  their  character.  God  does,  indeed, 
view  and  represent  Jesus  Christ  as  being  perfectiy  righteous ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  he  is  perfectiy  righteous^  But  saints  are  not  perfectiy 
righteous.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  totafly  sinfiii;  and  though 
now  pardoned  and  justified,  in  point  of  strict  justice,  they  BtUl  deserve 
eternal  punishment,  and  Grod  will  for  ever  view  and  represent  them  in 
this  light.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  teach  either  that  God  does  now,  or 
that  he  will  in  the  day  of  judgment,  view  and  represent  believers  as  pos- 
sessing in  any  sense  a  perfect  righteousness.  It  is  true,  they  lead  us  to 
beUeve  tiiat  sainto  wiU  finally  be  freed  from  all  sin;  but  they  equaUy 
lead  us  to  believe  diat  even  then  it  will  appear  that  they,  as  well  as  tiie 
finaUy  impenitent,  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  die  glory  of  God,  and 
in  point  of  merit  really  deserve  damnatioti.  How  else  will  every  mouth 
be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God?  But  if  God 
wOl  cause  aU  tiiis  to  appear,  how  can  he  witii  any  proprietj  be  said  to 
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liew  and  represent  saints  as  being  perfectly  innocent  or  righteous,  on 
oount  of  the  righteousness  of  another  ?  Besides,  if  God  were  to  view  and 
represent  guiltj  beings  as  righteous,  only  because  some  other  bemg  m 
righteous,  he  would  certainly  view  and  represent  things  verj  differently 
fiom  what  they  really  are,  to  suppose  which  would  be  blasphemous. 

But  if  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  saints  for  their 
jnstiAcation,  is  not  intended  either  that  his  righteousness  is  transferred  to 
them  and  becomes  their  righteousness,  or  that  Grod  views  and  represents 
them  to  be  righteous  on  Christ's  account,  the  inquiry  must  still  remain, 
What  docs  this  language  mean  ?  Some  have  said  that  saints  reoeiTe 
Christ's  righteousness  by  faith,  for  their  justification.  But  this  assertion 
is  really  no  more  intelligible  than  the  other.  For  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
saints  can  receive  that  righteousness  of  Christ  which  consisted  in  his  own 
personal  actions,  affections,  and  properties. 

Wc  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  different  kinds  of  faith ;  as  of  a  faith  to 
remove  mountains ;  a  faith  to  be  healed ;  faith  which  Paul  preached ; 
and  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ     Now  why  cannot  one  of  these  kinds  of 
fiuth  receive  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  well  as  another?     How  can 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Chriist,  any  more  than  a  faith  to  remove  mountains, 
receive  Christ's  righteousness  ?     Each  of  these  kinds  of  faith,  except  that 
which  Paul  preaclied,  is  a  mere  exercise  of  the  creature ;  and  how  can 
one  exercise  of  a  creature  receive  Christ's  righteousness,  any  more  than 
another?     Faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  repentance  for  sin,  are  both 
exercises  of  the  same  heart  ?     The  difference  between  these  exercises 
consists  merely  in  their  object     Faith  is  an  exercise  of  a  good  heart,  in 
view  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin.     Repentance  is 
an  exercise  of  the  same  heart,  in  view  of  sin  as  being  against  on  holy 
Grod.     How,  then,  can  faith  receive  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  any  more 
than  repentance  ?     Can  a  believer's  act  of  faith  receive  Christ's  act  of 
fisuth  ?     Does  the  believer's  exercbe  of  faith  receive  Christ's  exercise  of 
love  ?     Or  is  it  the  believer's  love  which  receives  that  ?     How  can  the 
believer's  faith  receive  Christ's  love,  any  more  than  the  believer's  love 
con  receive  Christ's  faith?     Or  how  can  the  believer's  faith  receive 
Christ's  love,  any  more  than  it  can  receive  his  walking  on  the  sea? 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  affords  any 
more  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  even  possible  for  the  believer^s 
fiuth  to  receive  Christ's  faith,  or  love,  than  for  the  opinion  that  a  believ- 
er's  walking  in  the  highway  receives  Christ's  walking  upon  the  water. 
If  the  meaning  be,  that  saints,  by  faith,  make  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
their  own,  the  question  still  is,  How  can  these  things  be  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  righteousness  of  one  being  can  become  the  righteousness  of 
another  being?    When  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Except  your  right- 
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eousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scnhes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  lie  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  we  must,  somehow,  obtain  the  righteousness  of  some 
other  beings 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  language  under  consideration  maj  be, 
if,  indeed,  it  have  any  proper  meaning,  it  must  be  liable,  furthermore,  to 
this  capital  objection,  that,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  it 
supposes  that  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  altogether  upon  the  principles  of 
law  and  justice.  For  if  Christ  has  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law, 
as  a  legal  substitute  for  any  part  of  mankind,  then  justice,  in  every  sense, 
is  satisfied ;  it  has  received  its  full  demand ;  and,  therefore,  can  require 
no  further  sufferings.  Indeed,  its  demands  must  now  bo  heard  on  the 
other  hand ;  it  must  demand  their  exemption  from  all  punishment,  be- 
cause the  whole,  which  was  ever  due  to  them,  has  been  inflicted  on 
Christ,  their  legal  substitute.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that,  on  this  ground, 
no  forgiveness  or  grace  could  be  exercbed  in  setting  men  free  from 
punishment     This  would  only  be  treating  them  justly. 

So  if  Christ,  as  a  substitute  for  believers,  has  obeyed  the  law,  so  that 
Grod  justifies  them,  and  makes  them  happy,  out  of  respect  to  the  righte- 
•  ousness  of  Christ,  considered  as  theirs,  then  saints  are  really  justified  by 
works  in  a  law  sense ;  not,  indeed,  by  their  own  works,  but  by  the 
works  of  their  legal  substitute.  If  saints  are  justified  by  the  obedience 
of  their  substitute,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  they  were  justified  by  their 
own  obedience,  so  far  as  it  respects  their  being  justified  by  works.  It  is 
evidently  all  on  the  principles  of  law  and  justice ;  and  there  is  no  grace 
in  the  matter.  If  a  man  engage  to  perform  a  certain  work,  for  a  reward 
which  is  proposed,  it  makes  ho  difference  whether  he  do  the  woric  him^ 
self,  or  procure  another  to  do  it  for  him.  Let  the  work  be  done,  accord-p 
ing  to  agreement,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  reward.  So  if  Christ  has 
done  for  believers  the  work  which  the  law  required  them  to  do,  Grod  is 
now  bound,  on  the  principles  of -strict  justice,  to  bestow  the  promised  re- 
ward, eternal  life.  There  is  no  grace,  but  stem,  unbending  justice  hero. 
Should  it  be  said  that  saints  are  still  unworthy,  in  themselves,  and  so 
do  not  deserve  happiness,  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  are  not  unwor- 
thy, in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  viewed,  as  possessing  Christ's  per- 
fect righteousness.  So  far  from  it,  that  in  this  sense  they  merit  eternal 
happiness,  by  their  substituted  perfect  righteousness.  However  guil^ 
they  may  be,  in  themselves,  still,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  consid- 
ered as  having  a  perfect  righteousness,  they  must  be  made  happy,  accord- 
ing to  strict  justice.  Besides,  on  this  scheme,  they  have  suffered,  in  their 
substitute,  all  they  deserve  to  suffer ;  and,  therefore,  all  their  sin  is,  in  a 
law  sense^  as  though  it  had  never  been.    And,  since  all  their  ill  desert 
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been  done  awaj,  and  thej  now  hare  a  perfect  righteomncw  in  tlieir 
■ahidtiite,  thej  can  make  a  legal  demand  of  happineiB.  In  the  daj  of 
judgnieut  ther  ma j  sar,  ^  Jesus  Christ  has  been  accepted  as  our  sabsti- 
tnte ;  he  has  suffered  for  us  the  full  demand  of  the  law ;  and  we  ha^e  a 
perfect  righteousness  in  him;  we,  therefore,  demand  delivennce  from 
the  cnne,  and  eternal  hapfnness  on  the  ground  of  law." 

Should  it  be  said  that  it  was  graee  in  Jesus  Christ  to  take  the  place 
of  the  transgressor,  it  maj  be  answered,  that  this  removes  no  difficuhj  ; 
for,  stilL  after  Christ  has  suffered  and  obejed,  as  a  legal  substitute,  there 
cm  be  no  grace  in  delivering  believers  from  punishment,  and  making 
them  happy.  This  act  of  God  must  be  as  strictly  an  act  of  justice,  as 
though  there  had  been  no  grare  in  Chri:»t*8  taking  the  place  of  transgres- 
sors. Upon  this  scheme,  that  Christ  has  suffered  and  obejed  as  a  legal 
substitute  for  the  elect,  there  can  be  seen  no  forgiveness,  grace,  nor 
mercy,  in  their  deliverance  from  punishment,  or  in  their  admission  to 
happiness.  All  still  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  law  and  justice,  con- 
tnixy  to  the  decided  testimony  of  the  gospel,  which  certainly  is,  that  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  all  of  grace.  Not  of 
works,  not  of  law  ;  but,  entirely,  by  another  dispensation.  The  law  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  nffiur,  otherwise  than  by  teaching  men  their  guilty 
and  miserable  situation,  and  thus  leading  them  to  embrace  the  new  and 
gracious  method  of  salvation  made  knoniii  in  the  gospel. 

And,  besides  being  contrary  to  Scripture,  this  scheme  is  absurd  in 
itself.  For,  in  a  law  sense,  one  being  cannot  suffer  or  obey  for  another. 
The  voice  of  the  law  is,  ^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  **  not 
another  for  him.  Nor  does  the  law  require  or  admit  of  the  obedience 
of  one  being  in  behalf  of  another;  but  it  requires  perfect  obedience  of 
every  person  for  himself.  ^  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.* 

*  The  opinion  that  there  most  be  a  perfect  rigfatconsneM  lomewhere  to  lay  a  foon- 
dation  for  justification,  probably  originated  in  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  term  justifica- 
tion, as  used  in  the  gospel,  must  have  much  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  law 
books.  But  why  are  we  not  as  much  bound  to  understand  the  word  pardon  or  for- 
giveness, as  meaning  what  they  do  in  law  books,  as  we  are  to  understand  justification 
in  this  manner  ?  If,  however,  we  understand  both  pardon  and  justification  according 
to  tiwir  import  in  law  books,  we  shall  make  the  Scriptures  involve  the  most  manifest 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  For  the  Scriptures  evidently  speak  of  the  same  persons 
as  being  both  pardoned  and  justified.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  arc  used 
in  law,  if  shiners  are  pardoned  they  cannot  be  justified  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  justified  they  cannot  be  pardoned.  It  would  bo  nonsense  to  speak  of  a  man  as 
being  both  pardoned  and  justified,  in  respect  to  the  same  charge,  according  to  law.  To 
avoid  this  difllcnlty  no  one  surely  will  feel  disposed  to  say.  that  sinners  are  justified 
on  one  ground  and  pardoned  on  another ;  that  their  sfilration  w  partly  through  the 
law  by  justification,  and  partly  through  the  gospel  by  forgiveness.    The  tmth  is,  if. 
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If  the  meaning  of  the  langnage  under  consideration  be,  that  Christ'i 
righteousness  or  active  obedience  procures  heaven  for  believers ;  that, 
as  his  sufferings  were  necessaiy  to  open  a  consistent  waj  for  the  pardon 
of  their  guilt,  so  his  obedience  was  necessary  in  order  to  open  a  way  in 
which  they  might  be  consistently  admitted  into  heaven ;  it  may  be 
answered,  that,  on  this  ground,  there  would  be  as  much  propriety  in  say- 
ing that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  believers,  as  in  saying 
that  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  them.  If  the  necessity  of  his  rights 
eousness,  in  order  to  procure  their  admission  into  heaven,  renders  it 
proper  to  say  that  his  righteousness  must  be  imputed  to  them,  must  not 
the  same  or  a  similar  necessity  of  his  sufferings,  in  order  to  procure  their 
pardon,  evidently  render  it  equally  proper  to  say,  that  his  sufferings 
must  be  imputed  to  them  ?  But,  it  is  not  true  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness has  the  same,  or  a  similar  influence,  in  opening  a  consistent  way  for 
our  admission  into  heaven,  which  his  sufferings  have  in  opening  a  con- 
sistent way  for  our  pardon. 

If  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  necessity  of  atonement,  in 
order  to  the  pardon  of  sinners  be  correct,  it  appears  evident  that  they 
may  be  admitted  to  heaven,  as  well  as  pardoned  on  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  The  atonement  did  not  consist  in  removing  the  ill  deserts 
of  sinners ;  nor  was  it  necessary  (had  it  been  possible),  that  their  ill 
deserts  should  be  removed,  that  they  might  be  consistently  pardoned. 
But  if  they  might  be  consistently  pardoned,  notwithstanding  their  ill  de- 
sert, unquestionably,  after  they  are  pardoned,  they  may  be  consistently 
admitted  to  heaven  notwithstanding  their  want  of  personal  merit  Had 
atonement  been  necessary  to  do  away  the  ill  deserts  of  sinners,  and  this 
had  actually  been  effected  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  allowed  that 
it  would  have  been  consistent  to  suppose  that  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  was  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  positive  merit.     But  in  this 

instead  of  going  to  law  books  to  learn  what  justification  means,  we  would  be  contented 
with  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  gospel,  we  should  find  no  more  necessity  for  a  per- 
fect righteousness  somewhere  to  be  a  ground  of  justification,  than  we  should  to  be  a 
ground  of  foigireness. 

Every  one  must  perceive  that  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness is  necessary  as  a  ground  of  forgiveness.  Yet,  according  to  the  gospel,  this  would 
be  no  more  unreasonable  than  the  other.  For,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
ground  of  our  justification  is  nothing  different  from  the  ground  of  our  forgiveness. 
Indeed,  forgiveness  and  justification  are  used  in  the  gospel  as  synonymous  terms. 
Hence,  we  read  of  "being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  "  — -  who  was  set  forth — to  declare  God's  "  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  Rom.  3 :  24,  2ft.  "  Bo  it  known  unto  yon,  therefore,  -men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins  :  and  by 
him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  fiom  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  AcU  13 :  38,  39. 
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iray  there  could  have  been  no  grace  in  the  Binner^i  pardon,  or  in  his 
being  admitted  into  heaven.  In  this  case,  Christ  woold  litendlj  hare 
paid  his  debt,  and  poxchased  his  inheritance  of  glory. 

Another  consequence  must  be,  that  since  Christ  has  tasted  death  fer 
erexy  man,  every  man's  debt  is  paid,  and  every  man's  heaven  is  purchased. 
So  that  every  man  may  denumd  both  a  discharge  from  evil,  and  an  in* 
heritance  cf  glory.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  few  would  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  these  consequences  which  fairly  result  from  such  a  scheme ; 
yet  they  seem  to  be  unavoidable. 

Besides,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire,  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  such  an  interchange  of  persons  between  Christ  and  sinners,  as 
some  have  supposed,  was  necessary.  What  were  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  tlie  way  to  prevent  infinite  goodness  from  bestowing  pardon 
and  heaven  on  those  who  had  none  to  endure  the  punishment  due  to 
them,  or  to  furnish  them  with  a  perfect  righteousness  ?  Abundant  rea- 
sons have  been  given  why  atonement  was  necessaiy,  in  order  that  the 
guilty  might  be  pardoned.  But  none  of  these  reasons  apply  in  the 
case  before  us.*  None  of  these  reasons  rendered  it  in  the  least  degree 
necessary,  that  their  ill  desert  should  be  removed,  or  that  their  blessed- 
ness should  be  purchased.  But  what  other  reasons  can  be  assigned 
which  will  apply  ?  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  one  can  tell.  Nor 
will  it  be  less  difficult  to  show  the  consistency  of  such  an  atonement  with 
grace  in  the  pardon  of  sinners.  And,  besides,  either  partial  atonemenc 
or  universal  salvation  must  be  the  result  of  the  scheme. 

If,  to  avoid  these  consequences,  it  should  be  said,  that,  although  atone- 
ment was  not  necessary  to  remove  personal  ill  desert  in  order  that  sin- 
ners might  be  consistently  pardoned,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  an  imputation  of  Christ's  personal  righteousness,  in  or- 

*  "  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  to  declaro 
Qod*8  rig^htcoosness ;  and  the  great  ends  of  righteousness  required  that  there  should 
be  an  atonement  for  sin,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  remission.  But  it  is  to  bo 
remembered,  it  was  the  righteonsnccis  of  God,  as  it  related  to  the  execution  of  threat- 
ened and  dc.<er\'ed  punishment,  that  needed  to  bo  declared,  in  order  to  the  excrciiw  of 
pardoning  mercy ;  and  not  as  it  related  to  the  bestowment  of  rewards :  —  Righteous- 
ness, as  it  respected  rendering  vengeance  to  enemies,  not  favor  and  protection  to 
friends.  God's  favor  for  the  righteous,  and  his  approbation  of  their  characters,  would 
not  have  been  rendered  suspicious  by  m  total  neglect  to  execute  punitive  justice  ;  — 
unless,  indeed,  his  benevolent  regards  to  their  best  interest,  and  his  distinguishing  ap- 
probation of  their  characters,  should  become  suspicious  by  his  neglect  to  avenge  them 
on  their  adversaries.  But  the  very  supposition  of  a  possibility  that  God's  benevolent 
regards  to  the  righteous  should  be  rendered  doubtful  by  his  neglecting  to  punish  the 
wicked,  stronply  implies  that  it  was  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  it  relates  to  the  exe- 
cution of  punishment,  that  needed  to  be  declared,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  sin- 
ner." —  Weti  on  Atonement,  p.  30,  31. 
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der  that  the  heliever  may  be  consistently  admitted  to  heaven ;  it  may  be 
replied,  that  this  is  not  the  argument  If  want  of  personal  merit,  or  per- 
fect righteousness  is  any  barrier  against  a  8inner*s  gracious  admission  to 
heaven,  let  the  objector  make  it  appear ;  and,  when  he  has  done  this,  let 
him  have  the  goodness  to  show,  that  personal  ill  desert  does  not  present 
a  barrier  against  his  pardon,  which  is  equally  insuperable.  If  a  sinner,  \ 
notwithstanding  his  personal  demerit,  may  be  graciously  pardoned,  it  is 
believed  it  cannot  be  shown  why  a  believer,  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
a  perfect  righteousness,  may  not  be  graciously  admitted  to  heaven* 
^  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more,  then,  being  now  justified  by  his 
blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him." 

Much  dependence  is  placed  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
speak  of  Christ  as  being  *^our  righteousness,"  for  the  support  of  the 
scheme  in  question.  Christ  is  called  'Mhe  Lord  our  righteousness." 
.  But  how  does  it  appear  that,  therefore,  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us  ?  TVliy  would  it  not  be  just  as  natural  to  infer,  from  his  being  called 
''  our  life,"  that  his  life  is  imputed  to  us  ?  And,  also,  when  we  read  that 
he  is  made  of  Grod  unto  us  wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  that 
his  wisdom  must  be  unputed  to  us,  <Sbc 

One  passage  which  is  much  relied  on  to  prove  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  the  believer,  is,  PhiL  3:9.  ^  And  be  found  in  him ;  . 
not  having  on  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that 
which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ ;  the  righteousness  which  is  of  Grod, 
by  faith."  This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Doddridge :  ^^  I  am 
happy  enough  if  I  may  be  found  in  him,  vitally  united  to  him  by  a  true 
faith  and  love,  and  so  taken  under  his  protection  and  favor ;  not  having 
on  mine  own  righteousness,  which  [is]  of  the  law ;  such  righteousness  as 
only  consists  in  observing  the  precepts  and  expiations  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion which  I  was  once  so  solicitous  to  establish ;  nor  any  confidence  in 
any  legal  righteousness  whatever,  as  my  plea  before  God ;  but  that  I 
may  be  interested  in  that  which  [is]  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  Grod  through  faith ;  that  which  he  has  appointed  wo 
should  obtain  and  secure,  by  believing  in  his  Son,  &c.  Rom.  3 :  22,  is 
also  quoted,  with  much  confidence:  ''Even  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all,  and  upon  all  tbem  that  believe ; 
for  there  is  no  difference;"  which  Dr.  Doddridge  paraphrases  thus: 
Even  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  which  he  hath  appointed  us  to  seek,  by 
the  eKerciso  of  a  living  faith  in  the  power  and  grace  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  he  commands  us  to  commit  our  souls,  with  all  humble 
and  obedient  regard. 
'  This  way  of  obtaining  righteousness  and  life  is  now,  I  say,  made  mani- 
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teU  to  all,  and  like  a  piue»  complete,  and  glorioiM  nbe^  is  pot  upon  aD 
them  that  believe ;  for  there  is,  in  this  respect,  no  diffieieoee  at  all  between 
one  believer  and  another."    All  similar  passages  maj  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner.    While  it  is  nowhere  explicitly  asserted  that  the  i^glit- 
eousness  of  Christ  must  be,  or  ever  is  imputed  to  believers,  or  that  his 
active  obedience  procures  heaven  for  them,  the  Scriptures  do  plainlj 
teach,  thai  heaven  is  procured  for  them  b j  his  sufTcrings  and  death ;  or, 
in  other  wonk,  that  his  sufferings  and  death  procure  heaven  for  them,  in 
the  some  sense  in  which  thej  procure  their  pardon.    **  A3  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up,  that  whosoever  bclieveth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ererlasft- 
ing  life.**  John  3:  14, 15.     This  passage  plainlj  teaches  ns,  that  the 
rerj  object  for  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up  [on  the  croes^  was, 
that  believen  mi^t  have  everlasting  life.     *^  For  Christ,  also,  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  ns  to  Grod." 
1  Pet  3 :  18.    The  phrase  ^  bring  us  to  Giod,"  in  this  passage,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, oil  will  agree,  implies  that  divine  intercourse  to  which  saints,  in 
heaven,  are  admitted. 

But,  surely,  this  passage  cannot  be  fairlj  explained  without  admitting 
that  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  suffered  was,  that  he  might  open  a 
consistent  way,  by  his  sufferings,  for  believers  to  be  admitted  to  this  in- 
tercounto.  Indeed,  if  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  show- 
ing why  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  open  a  way  for  the  pardon  of 
sinnore  are  correct,  it  must  appear  evident  that  no  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  admission  of  sinners  to  heaven,  which  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  tlK*ir  being  pardoned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whatever  op- 
posed their  iiardon,  equally  opposed  their  admission  to  heaven.  It  must 
follow  that  the  same,  and  only  the  Fame  atonement  which  was  necessary 
to  render  their  being  pardoned  consistent,  was  necessary  to  render  their 
admi$<>ioii  to  heaven  consistent. 

llenoi*  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  it  became  Grod  to  "set  forth 
Christ  to  Ih?  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood, — that  he  might  be 
just,  luul  the  jiistifier  of  him  that  bolieveth  in  Jesus ; "  it  equally  "  became 
him, —  ill  bringing  many  sons  unto  glor}-,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
sah*Htion  jK'rtwt  through  sufferings."  Ileb.  2:10.  Indeed  the  Scrip- 
tun*s  explicitly  authorize  the  belief  that  ^  for  this  cause  he  was  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  testament,  tliat,  by  means  of  death,  —  they  which  are 
calUnl,  niiglkt  receive  the  promise  of  an  eternal  inheritance."  Heb.  9: 
15.  Ileneo  we  are  taught  to  anticipate  the  very  song  which  will  be 
sung  by  all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  when  they  arrive  at  heaven,  and 
surround  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  with  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the 
four-and-twcnty  elders,  ^Thou  art  worthy,  —  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.''    Bev.  5 :  9. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SEASONS  WHT  FAITH  IN  THfi  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST  IS  KKCESSART,  IK 
ORDER  THAT  SINNERS  MAY  BE.  JUSTIFIED. 

The  Scriptures  evidentlj  teach,  that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
necessary  in  order  that  sinners  maj  be  justified  through  him.  Christ  is 
''set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.**  He  suf- 
fered, that  God  **  might  be  just,  and  the  jusUfier  of  him  that  belieyeth.'* 
Notwithstanding  the  all-sufficient  atonement  he  has  made,  '^he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  This,  too,  is  perfectly  consistent.  For 
it  is  really  as  necessary  that  sinners  should  have  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  God  may  be  just  in  justif3ring  them,  as  it  was  that 
Christ  should  suffer.  Indeed,  the  same  reasons  which  rendered  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  necessary,  rendered  it  equally  necessary  that  sinners 
should  believe ;  because  the  same  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  pardon  of  sinners  without  an  atonement,  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pardon  of  those  who  have  not  £uth.  That  this  may  be  clearly  perceived, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  and  nature 
of  the  atonement. 

If  the  atonement  consisted  m  the  literal  payment  of  a  debt,  it  is 
acknowledged  the  case  would  be  different.  If  sinners  had,  literally, 
owed  divine  justice  an  infinite  debt,  and  Christ  had  stepped  into  their 
place  and  paid  it  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  it  is  very  evident,  thai 
faith  in  his  blood  would  not  be  necessary  to  their  justification.  If  the 
debt  of  sinners  has  been  paid,  it  cannot  be  again  demanded  whether- they 
have  faith  or  not.  If  one  person  owe  another,  and  a  third  person:  pay 
the  debt,  and  procure  a  discharge,  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary-  that 
the  person  discharged  should  have  knowledge  of  the  transaction,,  in 
order  to  his  being  free  from  his  creditor.  Or,  if  he  be  informed!  that  his 
debt  is  paid,  it  can  make  no  difference,  with  respect  to  the  demands,  of 
his  creditor,  whether  he  believe  the  information  or  not.  His  not  be-^ 
lieving,  surely,  cannot  prevent  its  being  discharged.  Just:  so,,  if  the 
atonement  of  Christ  consisted  literally  in  paying  the  debt  of' sinners,. it 
can  make  no  difference  with  respect  to  their  discharge,  whether-  thej^ 
have  any  knowledge  of,  or  belief  in,  what  has  been  donC'  or  not.. 
Whether  they  believe,  or  disbelieve,  the  debt  Inust  be  discharged.. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  the  literal  payment  oC 
a  debt.  He  has  not  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  HkW  in  this  sense*. 
The  law  as  much  demands  the  punbhment  of  sinners,,  and  as  loudly 
curses  every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written,  ia  it,  until  h*: 
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obtains  forgiveness,  ms  it  would  have  done  if  Christ  had  never  died.    All 
who  have  ever  offended,  even  in  one  point,  are  as  mnch   gaSLtj  at 
tranagre^sing  the  whole  hiw,  and  actuallj  owe  as  moch  to  divine  jnadee, 
until  it  is  frcelj  forgiven,  as  thej  would  if  Christ  had  not  tasted  death 
for  them.     Christ  is  not  the  end  of  the  hiw  in  such  a  sense  ms  to  Ittve 
annulled  its  claims.     He  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  hiw ;  bat  to  InlfiL 
The  law  is  not  made  void,  through  faith;  but  it  is  ^^uMithfd.     The 
great  design  of  the  atonement  was  not  to  pay  the  debt  of  ainnerB; 
but  to  open  a  way  in  which  thej  might  consistently  be   fin^ven. 
Instead  of  paying  a  debt,  therefore,  it  consisted  in  ^"•^■"g  ma  ML  « 
manifestation  of  God's  respect  for  his  law,  and  determinatioD  to  sappoit 
it ;  of  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  his  love  of  holiness ;  and  of  his  determi- 
nation to  promote  and  secure  the  highest  interest  of  his  kingdom ;  as 
eould  liavc  been  made  by  a  literal  execution  of  the  penalty  of  his  law 
on  transgressors ;  that  so  ^  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believcth  in  Jesus.** 

K  this  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  atonement  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  necessary  be  correct,  it  will  be  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  now  the  same  necessity  that  sinners  should  have 
fidth  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  there  was  that  Christ  should  be  set 
forth  as  a  propitiation,  in  order  that  God  may  be  just  in  justifying  them. 
Faitli  in  the  blood  of  Christ  may  be  defined  as  implying  a  cordial 
reception  of  tlie  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  a  cordial  satisfaction  in  them,  as 
a  necessary',  nll-sufficient,  and  infinitely  glorious  atonement  for  sin.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  faith  may  appear,  from  the  same  considerations 
which  have  bi'on  urged  in  showing  the  necessity  of  atonement. 

1.  Inxl  could  not  be  just  to  his  law,  if  he  should  pardon  sinners  who 
have  no  faith. 

«\s  thoro  would  have   been  great  impropriety  in  God*s  pardoning 
sittttt^rs,  witliout  manifesting  at  the  same  time  his  regard  for  his  law,  so 
it  must  Ih^  evidently  improper,  that  any  should  be  justified,  unless  they 
N«(HHi    tlio  s;ime  law.      Indeed,  the   same   respect  for  his  law  which 
reifekWnHl  it  iuH.^ssary  that  God  should   provide  on  infinite  atonement, 
ittvnJkT  t!ut  he  might  pardon  sinners  consbtently  with  his  infinite  per- 
l^^iotts  mu-t  entirely  prevent  his  justifying  any  who  remain  opposed 
to  bis.  Uiw .     For,  should  he  justify  any  such  persons,  he  would,  in  this 
vfiv  «c(,  jcc^'atly  dishonor  his  law ;  he  would  countenance  sinners  in 
ai>lKHK>i-ui;j;   ii;    ho   would   even   justify   them   in    their  unreasonable 
op(HMtiwi  u»  irs  vlemands.     Hence,  if  God  does  really  respect  his  law, 
.u  HO  'ia\«'  >*vn*  then  it  is  plain  he  can  never  justify  any  in  their  oppo- 
>4Uou  '.v>  -i\.x  uiw.     llut  all  those  who  have  not  faith  in  the  blood  of 
<hiu4»  .uv  4kv:iui^  sail  hi  opposition  to  the  law  of  God. 
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As  lias  been  observed,  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  implies  cordially 
receiving  and  approving  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  a  necessary  atonement. 
But  if  sin  is  not  an  unreasonable  and  evil  thing ;  if  the  law,  of  which 
sin  is  a  transgression,  is  not  good ;  then  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could 
not  be  necessary  as  an  atonement  The  sufferings  of  Christ  could  not 
be  necessary  unless  it  were,  in  some  way,  to  support  the  divine  law. 
Faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  impl3ring  a  cordial  satisfaction  with  what 
Christ  has  suffered  for  the  support  of  the  divine  law,  as  being  indis- 
pensably necessary  fi>r  the  pardon  of  sinners,  therefore  implies  respect 
for  the  law  itself.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief,  as  it  is  a  re- 
jection of  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  being  unnecessary  and  useless, 
dishonors  the  law  which  the  atonement  was  designed  to  support. 

Hence  faith  is  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  justification.  For,  if 
God  should  justify  sinners  who  are  destitute  of  faith,  he  would  act  di- 
rectly against  himself.  While  he  testified  thai  the  atonement  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  the  pardon  of  sinners,  he  would  justify  those  who 
reject  this  testimony,  and  make  him  a  liar.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  justify  any  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement  who  have  not 
faith ;  because  both  the  atonement  and  faith  are  equally  necessary,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  Notwithstanding  the  atonement,  therefore,  Gk>d 
cannot  be  just  in  justifying  sinners,  unless  they  believe  in  Jesus.  He 
did  not  set  Christ  forth  as  a  propitiation  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  in  any  other  way,  than  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  It  was  not  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 
belie  vet  h  not  in  Jesus;  but  ''that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  tliat  believeth." 

2.  God  could  not  be  just  to  his  kingdom  if  he  should  justify  sinners 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ 

Since  the  atonement  was  necessary  that,  if  sinners  were  pardoned,  the 
subjects  of  Grod's  kingdom  might  yet  be  deterred  from  disobedience,-  and 
that  the  interests  of  holiness  might  be  promoted,  it  must  be  evident  that 
God  cannot  consistently  justify  sinners  who  have  not  faith  ;  because  this 
would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  unholiness.  In  this  case,  Grod  would 
even  justify  sinners  in  their  wickedness.  Faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
implies  a  cordial  approbation  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  Any  thing  short  of  this  must  be  rebellion  i^inst  God.  Sin- 
ner<  mint  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  what  Christ  has  done.  If 
they  disapprove  of  the  atonement,  they  must  disapprove  of  the  divine 
law ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  which  is  there 
delineated.  If  they  have  faith,  they  acquiesce  in  Christ's  work  of  atone- 
ment, and  approve  of  the  law  and  character  of  God ;  but  if  they  have 
not  faith,  they  remain  in  opposition  to  Grod,  and  to  the  whole  economy 
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of  grmoe.    No  aiiiiiery  lherefore»  can  have  anj  true  ^ftlj^M^tnL^  nnleaft  be 
has  faith  in  the  hkiod  of  Christ. 

Hence  it  followsi  that  if  Grod  should  justify  anj  sinner  who  lias  not 
frithy  instead  of  promoting^  he  would  destroy  the  interest  of  holiness. 
Instead  of  punishing  sinnen  who  despise  and  reject  Christ,  he  would 
justify  theuL    This  could  have  no  tendency  to  deter  others  from  disobe- 
dience,  hut  would  encourage  them  in  iu    Horal  heings,  perceiving  that 
Grod  was  not  so  opposed  to  sinners,  who  oj^posed  and  slighted  Christ,  and 
thus  manifested  their  disrespect  to  the  law  which  he  died  to  honor,  and 
their  disapprobation  of  the  character  of  God  which  he  died  to  display, 
but  that  he  would  justify  them,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  either 
believe  him  an  enemy  to  transgression,  or  discover  any  consistency  in 
his  character.    They  would  conclude  that  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a 
minister  of  sin  ;  not  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,  but  to  justify  those  who  ' 
continue  in  the  practice  of  this  evil  and  bitter  thing.     Hence  it  appears 
plain, 

8.  That  God  could  not  appear  just  to  his  own  character,  if  he  should 
justify  sinners  who  have  no  faith. 

Consistency  is  one  thing  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  any 
character.  But,  it  is  obvious,  that  should  God  justify  sinners  who  are 
destitute  of  faith,  he  would  act  very  inconsistently.  He  would  appear 
at  variance  with  himself,  destroying  nt  one  time  what  he  had  done  at 
another.  By  the  requirements  and  threotcnings  of  his  law  he  manifested 
a  regard  for  holiness  and  an  abhorrence  of  sin.  In  giving  his  beloved 
Son  to  die  on  the  cross  to  make  an  atonement,  he  manifested  the  same 
feelings,  and  displayed  the  same  glorious  character.  But  should  he  now 
justify  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  atonement,  no  acquiescence  in  it, 
and  no  approbation  for  it,  he  would  counteract  and  contradict  what  has 
thus  been  manifested  in  Lis  law,  and  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
In  doing  this,  he  would  justify  those  who  were  opposed  to  Christ,  which 
would  be  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  their  opposition  was  right ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  taking  part  with  them  in  their  opposition.  Hence 
his  character  would  appear  inconsbtent  and  suspicious.  Holy  beings 
would  be  at  a  loss  what  opinion  they  might  form  respecting  his  real 
feelings.  They  might  fear  him ;  but  they  would  lose  their  confidence, 
and  would  scarcely  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  love  him.  Since,  therefore, 
all  who  arc  destitute  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  are  opposed  to  him, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  such  con  ever  be  justified.  Faith  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  is,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary  to  justification.  Christ  is 
not  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  unbelievers,  or  to  them  that 
have  not  faith  ;  but  he  '^  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth." 
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It  maj  not  be  impertinent  to  obserre  here,  moreover,  that  if  God 
should  justify  those  who  have  no  faith,  it  could  answer  no  very  valuable 
purpose,  even  to  those  who  should  be  thus  justified,  as  it  could  not  avail 
to  secure  their  happiness.  Sinners  cannot  be  made  happy  without  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  recondlialion  with  God,  nor  can  they  be  recon- 
ciled unless  they  have  faith  in  Christ  Reconciliation  to  God  implies 
faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  Christ  implies  reconciliation  to  (xod.  Thej 
so  include  each  other,  that  where  one  is  wanting  the  ether  cannot  subsist 
Every  one  who  is  truly  recondled  must  be  pleased  with  what  Gk)d  does, 
so  fiir  as  it  is  made  known  to  him.  For  so  far  as  any  one  is  displeased 
with  what  Grod  does,  so  far  certainly  ho  is  unreconciled.  Hence,  if  sin* 
ners  are  not  pleased  with  what  Grod  has  done,  in  causing  an  atonement 
to  be  made  for  sin,  they  are  in  a  state  of  unreconciliation.  They  remain 
at  variance,  and  at  enmity  with  Grod.  But  if  the^  are  pleased  with  tha 
atonement  of  Christ  and  so  reconciled,  they  have  faith  in  his  blood. 
This  is  the  very  thing  which  is  required  in  order  to  justification.  Faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  consists  very  much  in  being  pleased  and  satigfled 
with  what  Grod  has  done,  in  giving  his  Son  to  die  to  make  atonement  &r. 
sin,  and  in  cordially  receiving  the  Son  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  as  he 
is  offered  in  the  gospel.  But  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  called  recon^ 
ciliation  to  Grod.  Every  thing  short  of  this  involves  opposition  and 
enmity. 

Since,  therefore,  sinners  must  be  reconciled  to  God,  or  they  must  be 
miserable ;  and  since  reconciliation  to  Grod  implies  faith  in  the  blood  of 
atonement,  it  is  plain  that  fmth  in  Christ  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
sinners.  Hence  it  appears  that  if  God  should  justify  sinners  who  have 
no  faith,  he  would  not  only  justify  opposition  to  Christ  and  opposition  to 
himself,  but  he  would  do  that  which  would  be  altogether  useless.  For, 
though  they  were  thus  justified,  sinners  cotild  have  no  peace  in  their 
opposition;  they  could  not  be  happy.  They  would  still  be  like  the 
troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest  But,  certainly,  the  very  idea  of  justi* 
fying  one  who  is  opposed  to  Grod,  is  highly  repugnant  to  reason  as  well 
as  to  Scripture.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  way  in  which  sinners 
can  be  justified,  excepting  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
^  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  Grod,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood, — that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  joitifier  of 

him  that  bclieveth  in  Jesus.". 
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gressord,  but  that  he  might  be  just  in  justifying  and  saving  them^  if  tbej 
would  believe  in  Jesus.  But  how  could  proving  the  law  to  be  just  answer 
this  purpose  ?  In  other  words,  how  eould  proving  the  law  to  be  just 
afford  anj  reason  for  remitting  its  penalty,  and  pardoning  the  trans- 
gressor ?  If  it  could  do  it  in  any  way,  must  it  not  follow  that  the  more 
clearly  it  appears  that  a  law  is  just,  the  more  easily  may  its  penalty  be 
dispensed  with ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  doubtful  it  is 
wlicther  a  law  is  just,  the  more  indispensably  necessary  it  must  be  that 
its  penalty  should  be  rigorously  executed  ? 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  opinion  that  the  atonement  was  necessary  to 
show  that  the  divine  law  may  be  obeyed  by  man.  What  Christ  has  done 
and  suffered  does  not  prove  this.  It  is  true,  Christ  obeyed  the  law ;  bat 
how  this  can  possibly  afford  any  evidence  that  man  is  capable  of  obeying 
it,  does  not  appear.  For  Christ  was  not  a  mere  man.  In  his  glorious 
person  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  united.  Hence  his  obedience 
no  more  proves  that  a  mere  man  is  capable  of  yielding  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, than  his  walking  on  the  sea,  raising  the  dead,  and  performing  other 
wonderful  works  is  evidence  that  any  mere  man  can  do  the  same  things. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  did  prove  that  man 
has  power  to  obey  as  perfectly  as  he  obeyed,  still  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  how  this  would  render  it  consistent  that  sinners  should  be  pardoned. 
Are  they  less  criminal  because  the  law  which  they  have  disobeyed  is  one 
which  they  had  full  power  to  obey  ?  If  they  had  been  incapable  of  obey- 
ing the  divine  law,  would  this  have  rendered  it  more  necessary  to  punish 
their  disobedience  ?  If  Grod  had  pardoned  sinners  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  they  had  violated  was  shown  to  be  just,  and  capable  of  being 
obeyed  by  man,  how  would  this  support  the  authority  of  that  just  and 
reasonable  law  ?  Would  this  have  any  tendency  to  deter  others  from 
disobedienoe  ?  Would  it  manifest  clearly  God's  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity  ?  Would  any  consistency  of  conduct  appear  in 
giving  such  a  law,  and  then  neglecting  to  execute  its  penalty  ?  Would 
its  being  shown  to  be  a  good  law  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  its  penalty 
should  not  be  executed  ?  It  is  believed  no  one  would  choose  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

It  appears,  also,  that  Christ's  death  was  not  a  ground  of  redemption, 
merely  as  being  a  means  of  sanctification.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  when  viewed  aright,  must  be  a  poweifbl 
means  of  promoting  those  dispositions  of  mind  which  are  necessary  to 
eternal  life ;  and  hence  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  <tf  Christ's  death  should  not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light 
Since  none  can  be  saved  unless  they  are  sanctified  by  his  blood,  or  death, 
it  has  been  condoded  that  the  only  reason  why  Ood  forgives  sins  and 
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beHows  other  blemingi  on  aceoant  of  Us  death  is,  bceanse  this  is  a  proper 
mesns  of  cleansiiig  from  sin.  This  sdieme  supposes  thai  atooensent  was 
necessfliy  for  no  other  porpose  than  to  furnish  sinnefs  with  those  pefsonal 
qnalifications  without  whidi  thej  cannoC  reeeiTO  paidoo. 

To  exphun  the  sdieme  it  has  been  said  that  God  '■wants  neither  oar 
infotmation  nor  importnnitj  lo  engage  his  kind  regards ;  bot  he  requires 
ns  to  pmj  to  him  for  his  blessing  and  fiiTora,  in  order  to  imfuvre  our 
minds  in  pious  and  virtuous  dispositions.     He  wants  not  our  mssistanoe 
for  the  relief  of  tlic  indigent  and  distressed ;  but  he  has  made  it  oar  datj 
to  succor  tbcm,  for -the  exercise  of  our  benevcdenee.     He  wants  no  eae- 
rifioo  to  exdto  or  assist  his  mercj ;  but  we  maj  want  it  to  ineremse  and 
strengthen  our  virtue."    And  *^  as  our  prajers  are  a  reason  of  God's  eoo- 
ferring  blessings  upon  us,  because  our  prajers  are  means  of  prododn^ 
pious  dUpositions  in  our  minds;  so  the  blood  of  Chrift  —  makes  atone- 
ment for  sin,  or  is  a  reason  of  Grod's  forgiving  our  sins,  because  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  a  mean  of  cleansing  us  from  sin."*     This  scheme  is  unsatis- 
factory for  several  reasons. 

L  According  to  this  scheme  the  death  of  Christ  is  on  atonement  onlj 
so  fiir  as  it  is  a  mean  of  deansing  from  sin ;  and  its  virtue  consists  only 
in  being  such  a  mean ;  from  whence  it  would  seem  evidently  to  fbllewy 
that  any  thing  else,  which  is  a  mean  of  sanctifying  and  cleansing  from 
sitti  must,  at  least,  so  far  as  it  actually  produces  this  effect,  constitute  as 
satisfactory  an  atonement  as  has  been  mode  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Prayers,  alms,  and  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  as  well  as  the  blood  of 
Christ,  are  means  of  promoting  pious  dispositions  in  the  mind,  sanctifying 
the  affections,  and  cleansing  from  sin.  Tlie  institutions  of  the  gospel  are 
aU  means  of  sanctification.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  particularly 
designed  as  such  a  mean ;  the  word  of  God  generally  is  so  designed ; 
Christ  prayed  for  the  elect,  "  Father,  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy 
wocd  is  truth ; "  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  designated  to  the  juirticular  work 
g£  sanctification.  If,  then,  the  blood  of  Christ  makes  atonement,  only  bc- 
dttK  it  is  a  mean  of  cleansing  from  sin,  it  must  be  difficult  to  see  why 
ail  the:?^  other  things  do  not  answer  the  some  purpose ;  yet  neither  of 
them  b  ^vor  said  to  make  atonement. 

:1  The  scheme  in  question  appears  to  suppose  that  the  sanctification 
aiai  ck*atts4ng  of  sinners  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  it  consistent 
tor  VmaI  to  grant  thorn  pardon  and  salvation.  But  certainly  it  must  re- 
t4um  ANtM  v«Ty  explicit  declaration  of  Scripture  to  authorixe  a  belief  that 
WL  '^^*f  ^^«tt  all  that  was  necessary,  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  could  not 
(iA^M  ;ui>  awow  of  sanctifying  and  cleansing  them,  which  would  have 
>]^M  l«»^  «f.\^^«»v^  than  the  sufferings  and  death  of  his  bdoved  Son ;  or 
UMi  :I[  3>«*iA  qaiaatt  (oald  be  devised,  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence  would 
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not  have  chosen  them*    The  Scriptures,  however,  give  no  intimation  of 
any  such  thing. 

3.  However  this  scheme  maj  he  considered  as  comhining  the  glory 
of  God  with  the  good  of  his  creatures,  it  seems  evidently  to  make  the 
glory  of  God  hut  a  secondary  object ;  but  this  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  plainly  represent  God  as  seeking  his  own 
glory  supremely  in  all  he  does. 

4.  Although,  in  this  scheme,  the  death  of  Christ  is  named  as  making 
atonement,  yet  it  represents  the  atonement  as  consisting  rather  in  a 
mere  circumstance  attending  the  death  of  Christ,  namely,  its  tendency  to 
promote  sanctification^  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  this 
circumstance  would  be  the  very  thing ;  for  the  value  of  this  must 
depend  on  the  effect  produced  in  cleansing  from  sin.  So  that,  after  all^ 
the  sanctificatjon  of  the  sinner  would,  in  fact,  be  the  atonement  Tfaia. 
appears  to  be  the  precise  reason  why  Grod  exercises  pardon.  Hence  it 
is  not  seen  why  a  sinner,  who  might  attain  to  as  high  a  degree  of  sancti« 
fication  in  some  other  way,  would  not  be  as  proper  a  subject  of  pardon^ 
nor  why  God  would  not  be  as  readily  disposed  io  pardon  him.  Bui 
this  would  be  yielding  to  those  who  have  denied  atonement  all  that  they 
have  contended  for;  as  it  would  be  granting  that  atonement  was  not 
necessary  that  God  might  be  just  in  pardoning  and  saving  sinners  $  and 
that  he  could  not  consistently  with  infinite  benevolence,  withhold  pardon 
from  any  penitent  It  would,  however,  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
Scriptures,  which  declare  that  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  —  that  Grod  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus ;  and  which  plainly  intimate,  that  without 
shedding  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  there  can  be  no  remission. 

Again;  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  atonement,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  may  he  considered  as  pleasing  to  Grod*  It  has  been  said,  ^  Mere 
pain  cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  God  of  infinite  goodness."  From  whenoe 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  aVail,  any 
further  than  as  they  exhibited  evidence  of  his  disposition  to  obey.  ^  The 
bare  distress  and  pain  of  the  Saviour,  in  themselves  simply  considered, 
had  no  virtue  in  them  and  were  of  no  worth ;  but  the  disposition  of  mind 
with  which  he  endured  those  extreme  agonies  and  painsj  the  temper 
expressed  under  them  were  of  mfinite  worth." 

The  correctness  of  this  opinion  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  It  k 
admitted,  however,  that  if  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  considered  in  them- 
selves simply,  be  meant  his  sufferings  abstracted  from  his  obedienoe ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  abstracted  also  from  all  consequences  to  the  uni* 
verse  as  it  respects  supporting  the  divine  law  and  government,  and 
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dispkjing  the  divine  chaivcter  and  glorj ;  in  tbort»  wo  alwtnwted  from 
eTery  thing  in  the  universe,  as  to  do  no  good  in  anj  aeose^  it  must  indegd 
ibllow  that  the j  are  ot  no  worth. 

But  it  maj  be  donbted,  also,  whether  the  dispositioo  numileated  hj 
soeh  suffering!  in  the  same  sense  abstraded  from  everf  Chin^  vtonld 
reallj  be  of  an j  more  worth.    Indeed,  if  the  sofferings  of  Quist  be 
considered  in  anj  sense  which  would  render  them  useless,  it  is  not  aeeB 
how  a  disposition  to  endure  them  can  be  of  anj  worth.     What  wisdom 
or  virtue   can  appear  in  a  disposition  to  endure  useless  or  worthless 
sufferings  ?    If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  worth  except  as  a 
medium  through  which  Christ  displajred  the  strength  of  his  dispositioii 
to  obej,  it  will  follow  that  the  atonement  consists  in  the  strei^h  of  his 
disposition  to   obey.      It  would    hence    ibllow,  that  whatever   would 
answer  to  display  the  strength  of  Christ's  disposition  to  obej  as  fullj  as 
his  sufferings  did,  would  answer  the  same  purposes  in  respect  to  the 
atonement.     If,  then,  it  be  true  that  "^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission  '*  of  sins,  it  must  follow  that  there  wps  no  possible  way  in 
which  an  infinite  €rod  could  display  the  strength  of  Christ's  disposition 
to  obey,  so  fully  as  by  his  sufferings  and  death.     A  conclusion  which 
necessarily  results  from  this  is,  that  since  the  display  of  Christ's  dispo- 
sition to  obey  was  of  infinite  worth,  his  sufferings  must  be  of  equal 
worth,  because  they  constituted  the  only  possible  medium  through  which 
this  disposition  could  be  displayed. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  necessity  and  nature  of  atonement, 
it  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  the  disposition  <tf  Christ  to  obey  was 
of  infinite  worth,  it  did  not,  however,  constitute  any  part  of  the  atone- 
ment. As  has  been  shown,  it  did  not  answer  any  of  those  purposes  for 
which  atonement  was  necessary.  To  answer  these  purposes,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  indispensably  necessaiy.  If,  then,  there  was 
any  worth  in  the  atonement,  the  same  worth  is  found  in  the  mere 
sufferings  of  Christ,  because  in  these  sufferings  is  the  atonement  found ; 
and  if  there  were  any  thing  pleasing  to  God  in  the  atonement,  then  were 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  pleasing  to  him  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  God  is,  in  some  sense,  pleased  with 
whatever  answers  a  valuable  purpose.  Things  may  answer  valuable 
purposes,  and  be  objects  of  choice  on  account  of  those  purposes ;  and  in 
connection  with  those  purposes  may  be  viewed  as  pleasing,  all  things 
considered,  though  they  are  in  their  own  nature  displeasing,  and  would, 
if  they  did  not  answer  those  purposes,  be  highly  disgusting.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  misery  of  the  damned.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  highly 
displeasing  to  infinite  benevolence,  if  it  did  not  answer  a  valuable  pnr- 
[kMe.    But  as  fiur  as  that  misery  is  necessary  to  support  the  authority  of 
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the  divine  law  and  the  honor  of  the  divine  government,  it  is  unques- 
tionably, on  the  whole,  pleasing  to  God ;  nor  is  it  seen  whj  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  if  they  be  supposed  to  answer  the  same  purposes,  may 
not  be,  in  the  same  sense,  pleasing. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  designed  as  a  substitute,  not  for  the 
punishment  of  sinners,  but  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
They  answer  tlie  same  purposes  which  would  have  been  answered  by 
the  execution  of  that  penalty  in  cose  there  had  been  no  atonement  But, 
if  it  were  pleasing  to  God  to  annex  a  penalty  to  his  law,  and  if  he  be  a 
consistent  being,  it  is  not  seen  why  it  may  not  be  pleasing  to  have  that 
penalty  executed  upon  transgressors.  But,  if  the  execution  of  that' 
penalty  might  be  pleasing,  why  might  not  any  thing  else,  which  would 
answer  the  same  valuable  purposes,  be  equally  pleasing? 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  designed  to  answer  these  purposes,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  they  do  answer  them  fully.  Hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent, they  are  agreeable-  to  God.  It  is  not  supposable  that  they  were 
agreeable  in  any  other  sense ;  nor  is  it  supposable  that  Christ  would 
have  consented  to  suffer,  or  that  the  Father  would  have  consented  that 
he  should  suffer,  if  they  had  not  been  agreeable  in  this  sense 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  he  suffered  nothing  more  than  an  infi- 
nitely wise  God  judged  necessary,  that  these  important  purposes  might 
be  fully  answered.  He  suffered  nothing  in  vain.  What  he  began  in 
the  manger,  he  finished  on  the  cross.  Nothing  more  can  be  intended,  by 
his  suffering  under  Pontius  Pilate,  than  that  he  then  finished  the  great 
work.  He  then  completed  that  course  of  sufferings  wliich  was  necessary 
to.  answer  the  great  ends  of  his  incarnation. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  that  in  God's  requiring  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  order  to  pardon  believing  sinners,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary. 
He  did  not  require  this  without  sufiicient  reasons.  The  honor  of  his 
law,  the  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  rendered 
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it  necessary.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  gospel, 
which  requires  full  atonement  before  sinners  can  be  pardoned,  repre- 
sents the  Supreme  Being  as  deficient  in  goodness.  But  this,  surely, 
must  be  a  great  mistake,  unless  he  would  have  appeared  possessed  of 
more  goodness  if  he  hod  executed  the  penalty  of  his  law  on  all  trans- 
gressors, without  having  mercy  on  any  of  them.  For,  surely,  no  one  can 
rationally  suppose  that  God  would  have  appeared  as  possessing  more 
goodness,  if  he  had  suffered  his  holy  law  to  fall  into  contempt,  his  sub* 
jects  to  trauitgress  with  impunity,  and  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  to  go  to 
confusion  and  ruin.  Such  a  procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  divine  Being, 
might,  indited,  have  rendered  the  state  of  incorrigible  offenders  less  de- 
plorable ;  but  it  would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  the  blessedness 
of  holy  beingSy  or  the  general  good  of  God's  universal  kingdom. . 
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The  doctrine  of  atonement,  therefore,  instead  of  lowering  onr  ideas  of 
God's  goodness,  greatly  exalts  them.  Indeed  this  is  the  doctrine  wliidi, 
above  all  others,  produces  this  effect.  The  sofferings  of  Christ  declare 
God*s  goodness,  as  well  as  his  righteousness.  Herein  **  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God." 

Some  have  supposed,  that  if  Christ's  sufferings  constituted  a  full  atone- 
ment for  all  those  for  whom  he  died,  he  must  have  endured  as  inudk 
pain  as  all  those  for  whom  he  died  would  have  endured,  in  case  thejr  had 
suffered  the  full  punishment  due  to  them  for  their  sins ;  and  that,  if  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  substitution,  because  the  evils 
which  the  damned  would  suffer  would  no  more  than  counterbalance  the 
evils  which  Christ  has  suffered,  leaving  nothing  gained  in  favor  of  the 
general  good.     To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that,  even  on  this  ground, 
much  would  still  be  gained.     Tliough  it  is  true  that  nothing  would   be 
gained  by  avoiding  |H>sitivc  evil,  yet  much  would  be  gained  by  obtaining 
positive  happiness.     For  while  the  two  evils  exactly  balanced  the.  hap- 
piness secured  by  the  everlasting  redemption  of  a  great  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  would  greatly  overbalance  the  sum  of  happiness 
which  the  man  Christ  Jesus  lost  during  the  short  period  of  his  sufferings, 
if  this  could  be  considered  as  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  himself.     But  even 
this  is  not  to  be  admitted.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  gain  of  happi- 
ness even  to  Christ  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings.     Hence  we 
arc  assured  that,  "  for  the  joy  wliich  was  set  before  him,"  he  "  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame."    Tliere  would,  therefore,  even  on  this 
ground,  evidently  be  a  great  gain  of  happiness  in  the  universal  system. 

But  besides,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  of  nn  amount,  in  point  of  quantity,  equal  to  all  which  those  for 
whom  he  died  must  have  endured.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nec- 
essary, considering  the  innocency  and  dignity  of  his  character,  that  the 
real  evil  endured  by  Christ  should  be  so  great  as  the  evil  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  whom  he  redeemed  must  have  been.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
if  God*s  regard  for  his  law,  his  opposition  to  sin,  and  hijt  love  for  the 
general  good,  be  as  fully  manifested  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  they 
could  liave  been  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  objection,  which  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  represents  Grod  as  being  inexorable,  is  also  groundless.  For 
certainly  no  one  can  rationally  suppose  that  God  is  inexorable,  merely 
because  he  will  not  pardon  sinners  in  a  way  which  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  honor  of  his  government,  the  well  being  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  of  his  own  character.  Instead  of  inexorability,  or  a  deficiency  of 
goodness,  every  display  which  God  has  made  of  himself  in  the  great 
work  of  man's  redemption,  has  been  a  display  of  infinite  benevolence  or 
love.    Even  his  anger  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  benevolence. 
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We  read  much  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  anger  of  Grod.  ^  He  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day ;  ^  and  hb  ^  anger  bums  to  the  lowest  hell." 
But  from  these  and  other  similar  passages,  we  are  to  understand  no  more 
than  the  eternal  opposition  of  God's  benevolence  to  every  thing  which 
opposes  his  glory,  and  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom.  God  never  in- 
dulged any  other  anger  towards  any  creature,  however  rebellious  and 
wicked,  than  what  necessarily  results  from  his  supreme  regard  to  the 
glory  of  his  own  name,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  universe.  Nor  does 
the  death  of  Christ  render  God  propitious  to  sinners  in  any  other  sense 
than  this ;  as  it  supports  the  authority  of  his  law  and  kingdom,  it  renders 
the  pardon  of  sinners  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom,  and 
with  his  own  glory. 

It  hence  appears,  moreover,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is,  in  a  strict 
and  proper  sense,  for  all  mankind.  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man ; 
for  the  non-elect  as  much  as  for  the  elect  Indeed,  election  has  nothing 
to  do  with  atonement,  any  more  than  it  has  with  creation,  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  or  the  general  judgment. 

From  the  necessity  and  nature  of  the  atonement  it  is  evident  that  its 
extent  is  necessarily  universaL  It  was  necessary  to  remove  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  God's  pardoning  sinners.  These  obstacles  have 
been  considered ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  death  of  Christ  com- 
pletely removes  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  remains  in  the  way  of 
God's  pardoning  any  sinner  whatever  of  the  human  family,  who  will  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  the  gospel  on  which  pardon  i^  offered.  Neither 
the  compliance  of  sinners  with  these  terms,  nor  their  non-compliance  can, 
in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  atonement. 
Though  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  necessary  to  produce  in  the 
hearts  of  sinners  a  compliance  with  these  terms,  and  though  these  opera- 
tions are  indeed  granted  to  some,  while  they  are  withholdcn  from  others ; 
yet  this  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  particular  in  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  but  it  is  owing  merely  to  the  "  purpose  of  God,  according  to  the 
election  of  grace."  The  Scriptures  are  remarkably  plain  on  the  point 
now  before  us.  Christ  testified  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  John  3 : 1 G.  And  the  apostle  John, 
addressing  his  Christian  brethren,  said,  ^  If  any  man  sin,  we  liave  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  And  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  1  John  2 :  2. 

But  though  the  atonement  is,  strictly  speaking,  for  all  mankind,  one  as 
much  as  another,  this  does  not  imply  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  Grod| 
either  to  Christ  or  to  sinners,  to  save  any  of  them.     Notwithstanding  the 
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atonement,  God  is  at  full  libert j  to  save,  or  not  nve,  just  as  tbe  geneial 
good  may  require,  and  his  unerring  wisdom  dictate.  If  the  general  good 
require  that  any  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  should  be  left  to  cxmtimie 
in  impenitency,  and  to  perish  in  their  sins,  God  may  thus  leave  them,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  atonemenL 

Whetlier  the  general  good  requires  the  salvation  of  a  great  or  a  jsmall 
number,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  decided  merely  from  the  natine 
of  the  atonement     For  if  God  had  designed  the  salvation  of  only  a  small 
number,  the  same  atonement,  for  aught  we  are  able  to  see,  would  have 
been  necessary  to  render  his  conduct  consistent  in  pardoning  that  few, 
which  has  now  been  made  as  a  ground  of  offering  pardon  to  the  whole. 
Indeed,  if  instead  of  designing  the  salvation  of  any,  Grod  had  only  designed 
to  make  a  free  and  gracious  offer  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  all  who  would 
repent  and  believe,  leaving  them  entirely  to  their  own  choice  whether  to 
repent  and  believe,  or  not,  still  the  same  atonement  must  have  been 
mode.     For  it  is  plain  that  God  could  not  consbtently  offer  pardon  to 
sinners  on  any  ground  which  would  not  fully  justify  him  in  actually  grant- 
ing it,  in  case  they  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offexed. 
But  whether  they  sluUl  be  made  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  by  the 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  they  shall  be  left  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  wicked  heart,  and  finally  perish  in  unbe- 
lief, or  whether  there  shall  be  on  election  of  grace  among  them,  and  some 
be  called  and  sanctified,  while  othefs  are  lefl  to  their  own  choice,  are 
questions  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds  than  atonement     Because  the 
direct  object  of  atonement  might  be  fully  accomplished  in  either  case. 

This  object,  as  has  been  shown,  was  to  make  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  character,  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God.  Thb  manifesta- 
tion God  has  made.  He  has  shown  his  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  holi- 
ness. He  has  shown  his  regard  to  his  own  glory  and  the  best  interest 
of  his  kingdom.  He  has,  also,  manifested  a  merciful  and  gracious  dispo- 
sition towards  sinners ;  for  he  has  offered  them  pardon  and  eternal  life, 
on  condition  that  they  believe  in  Jesus.  These  things  constitute  the  ob- 
ject of  atonement,  and  these  things  will  for  ever  appear,  even  though  no 
sinner  should  ever  believe,  or  be  saved.  It  will  for  ever  appear  that  all 
was  done  on  the  part  of  God  which  was  necessary,  in  order  that  salvation 
might  be  freely  offert»d.  It  will  also  appear  that  the  free  offer  of  salva- 
tion was  actually  mrnle.  God  may  for  ever  say,  in  view  of  these  things, 
^  Wliat  could  I  have  done  more  in  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in 
it  ?  **  And  Christ  may  say  to  a  world  of  ruined  sinners,  ^  Ye  would  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  The  direct  object  of  atonement, 
therefore,  may  be  accomplished,  though  no  sinners  should  be  saved. 

Notwithstandmg  all  the  atonement  has  done,  there  still  remains  an 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  salTatkm.  Hie  unbelief  of  feinnen  must  be  re* 
moved.    Thej  must  beliere  in  Jesus,  or  his  atonement  can  never  save 

them.    This  is  an  obstacle  which  the  atonement  of  Christ  does  not  re* 

* 

move.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  atonement  which 
requires  that  Grod  should  remove  it.  The  truth  is,  mere  atonement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  removaL  Grod  may  remove  it  or  not,  as  in  his 
view  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  and  his  own  glory  may  require.  If  the 
interest  of  his  kingdom  and  his  own  glory  require  that  this  .obstacle  be 
universally  removed,  no  doubt  it  will  be  done. 

But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  We  indeed  have  evi- 
dence that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  require,  that 
this  should  be  done  in  some  instances ;  because  we  see  that  it  is  done. 
We  see  that  the  unbelief  of  sinners  is  removed,  and  they  become  belkvers 
in  Jesus.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  others  concerning  whom  this  does 
not  appear.  The  Scriptures  also  assure  us  that  some  believe,  and  they 
assure  us,  too,  that  some  do  not  believe  ^  All  men  have  not  faith." 
They  describe  mankind  as  constituting  two  classes,  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  these  two  classes  will  not  continue  to  exist  for  ever. 

The  mere  goodness  of  God  certainly  does  not  aiibrd  proof  that  they 
will  not  thus  continue  to  exist.  For  if  the  existence  of  sinners,  in  unbelief 
and  misery,  were  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  they  certainly 
could  not  thus  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  know,  however,  that  they 
do  thus  exist  But  if  their  present  existence  in  this  state  is  not  inoon- 
sistent  with  divine  goodness,  then  we  have  no  evidence  that  their  future 
state  may  not  also  be  sinful  and  miserable.  No  doubt  God  is  as  able  to 
make  all  mankind  holy  and  happy  in  this  world  as  he  will  be  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  since  he  does  not  make  them  holy  and  happy  now, 
notwithstanding  his  infinite  goodness,  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  will 
do  it  hereafter.  Doubtless  the  reason  why  God  does  not  make  all  his 
creatures  holy  and  happy  in  the  present  world  is,  because  his  own  glory 
and  the  general  good  require  otherwise.  But  if  the  glory  of  Grod  and 
the  general  good  may  require  that  some  of  God*s  creatures  should  be 
suffered  to  continue  in  unbelief  and  misery  in  this  world,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  his  glory  and  the  general  good  may  not  require  that  they 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  in  the  world  to  come 
and  during  eternity.  It  is  certainly  as  xx>nceivable  that  sin  and  misery 
should  be  subservient,  or  even  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
general  good  in  the  world  to  come,  as  that  they  are  so  in  this  worid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  answers  the  same  val- 
uable purposes,  at  least  in  relation  to  all  that  believe  that  the  complete 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  have  answered.    Nothing 
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Oma  tlw  WM  aeeeMUT.  Koduas  len  Aaa  th&i  was 
Iltlwa.God  tlioiikl  give  fiuik  to  all  mmkind,  hemigfat,  out  cire&pfAU 
the  auMKiiwfnc.  Mve  tKem  mil,  and  at  the  same  tfane  promote  his  own  i^oij 
the  good  of  the  oniTerse  to  the  tame  extoU  wliMi  might  h^TC  heci 

bj  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Bat  it  dofei  not  hence  follow  that  God  wiU  give  fiuth  to  all  ;  nor,  iThs 
ihoukL  that  thi«  would  promote  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom  ia 
the  highf !<t  df^n^^e.  It  might,  indeed,  promote  these  objects  in  as  hig^  a 
di'gn**?  art  they  could  have  been  promoted  bj  the  execation  of  the  law; 
but  the  execution  of  the  hiw  coukl  not  hare  promoted  them  in  the  hi^iot 
degree.  If  it  could,  then  certainly  the  law  would  have  been  executed. 
For  8unrly  no  one  can  suppoM  that  God  would  have  given  up  Christ  to 
the  8uff(*ring<4  of  death,  if  liis  glory  and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  might 
have  \MH'n  a-t  wcU  sccunnl  by  the  execution  of  the  law.  And  yet  all 
that  waM  necessary  in  onlcr  that  the  HufTcrings  of  Christ  should  constitute 
a  compK'te  atonement  wa:*,  tluit  they  should  answer  the  same  valuable 
puq>0M*rt  n*siM>ctin<;  the  character  and  government  of  God,  which  the 
execution  of  the  law  would  luive  answered. 

From  wlienct;  it  must  follow,  that  the  execution  of  the  law  would  not 
have  pn>iiioted  the  glory  of  God  and  interest  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
highest  <le;jn'c.  The  Hnffi^rinp*  of  Christ,  however,  in  order  to  constitute 
complete  atonement,  n<'e<Ie(l  only  to  answer  the  same  purposes  which  the 
execution  ot'  the  law  wouM  have  answen*<l.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  they  «lo,  in  tliems<'lves,  answer  any  other  purpose.  Neither  the 
execution  ttf  the  law,  nor  the  atonement  of  Christ,  therefore,  in  itself,  is 
callable  of  i>n»njoting  the  hi«»hest  glory  of  Go<l,  or  the  best  interest  of  his 
kin*^loni.     If  one  amh),  the  other  must,  for  the  same  reason. 

It  may  hr  askt^I,  then,  why  should  infinite  wisdom  choose  the  method 
of  atonrment,  nitluT  than  the  exeinition  of  the  law?  Tlie  answer  is,  the 
atonement,  though  it  din^s  not  of  ifself  pn^niote  any  object  which  might 
m»t  have  Wvw  y\\m\oivd  by  the  execution  ot'  the  law,  yet  it  opens  a  way 
in  which  (iihI  can  intnHluce  other  measun^s,  and  accomplish  other  pur- 
|H»scs,  \\l»i^h  \\nx\ii  not  have  Iven  intnnhKvd  and  aixx^mplished  in  case 
•he  law  h;v«l  Wen  exocuiinl ;  and  ihe-ie  other  moasun^s  and  pur[>o$es  pro- 
mole  his  •:lorv  and  the  in:ert»>t  of  his  kinplom  in  the  highest  donrec. 
If  the  |H'nal:y  \A'  the  law  had  Invn  exivniiHl  i:;vn  a!l  tninsCTt*s;?or^,  God 
iH*ver  c\uild  ha\e  displaytnl  liis  jusiivv  and  r.u^n\v  to  tI:o  de^rreo  in  which 
thev  now  ap|H'ar.  The  atonement,  however.  \  ivns  :he  way  in  which 
ImhI  niakci  thi'i  ^li'iplav  in  the  h iciest  :vrttv::on. 

Ic  U  b}  inoaTis  of  aionemcni  tl:*:  iivxl  hA*  ov;x^r:un::y  of  displaring 
his  iu<ti*v  in  :he  h:cho<t  docrtv.  If  :he  ^vru!:y  o?'  ihr?  !:\w  had  been 
oxivuuxl  on  all  Tniuscrcssoris  ii  is  irjc  the  ;v:>::c^?  of  tkxi  i»>xiKl  have 
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tsppmsed  in  aooie  degree.  It  would  haye  appeared  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  that  state  of  things  woald  have  required.  But  it  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  that  degree  which  the  present  state  of  things,  under  the  gospel^ 
zeqnixes.  For,  in  order  that  the  glory  of  divine  justice  maj  fully  appeari 
it  is  necessary  that  the  evil  nature  of  sin  should  fully  appear.  But  this 
never  could  have  appeared  to  the  extent  that  it  now  does,  if  atonement 
had  not  been  made.  Indeed,  by  the  atonement,  sinners  are  brought  into 
a  new  situation  in  relation  to  their  God,  in  wluch  their  sins  become  vastly 
more  aggravated  than  was  possible  before  If  no  atonement  had  been 
made,  the  guilt  of  sinners  would  have  been  incomparably  less  than  it  now 
is.  Sin  now  appears  to  possess  a  degree  of  malignity  which  never  could 
have  appeared  if  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  Saviour. 
Hence  he  declared,  ^  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them  they  had  not 
had  sin,  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.**  We  are  not  to  nn* 
derstand.by  this  declaration  of  our  Saviour  that  he  meant  that  mankind, 
strictly  speakings  would  have  been  free  from  sin  if  he  had  not  come. 
We  are  rather  to  understand  that  the  sins  of  those  who  rqject  him  are 
much  greater,  in  consequence  of  this  rejection ;  indeed,  that  they  are 
incomparably  gp*eater.  If  he  had  not  come,  the  sins  of  mankind,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  now  are,  would  have  been  as  nothing.  Yet,  in 
•  order  that  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  sinners  may  appear  in 
the  highest  degree,  it  is  necessary  that  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  in  its  full 
extent,  should  appear. 

Antecedently  to  all  consideration  of  atonement,  mankind,  as  sinnera^ 
actually  deserved  endless  punishment.  If  no  Saviour  had  appeared,  and 
no  offer  of  pardon  been  made,  Grod  would  have  been  just  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  this  punishment.  No  doubt  holy  angels,  who  beheld,  would  have 
glorified  his  justice.  In  this  case,  however,  the  depth  of  human  deprav- 
ity, and  the  extent  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  could  not  have  appeared*  It 
could  not  have  been  seen  that  sin  was  so  exceedingly  malignant,  and 
mankind  so  exceedingly  full  of  it,  as  to  be  ready  to  reject  a  Saviour  and 
his  salvation  when  freely  offered.  If  any  one,  except  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing himself,  had  informed  angeb  that  mankind  had  become  so  exceed- 
ingly depraved  that  even  if  a  Saviour  should  be  provided  and  saltation 
should  be  f^^y  offered,  on  the  most  reasonable  condition,  they  would 
all  make  light  of  it,  and  ungratefully  reject  the  offer,  it  is  probable 
angels  would  have  doubted  whether  such  wickedness  were  possible.  If 
mankind,  antecedently  to  the  revelation  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy,  had 
been  so  informed,  probably  they,  too,  would  have  rejected  the  idea,  and 
with  indignation.  All  this,  however,  is  true,  and  must  be  seen,  befinre 
the  justice  of  Grod,  in  his  opposition  to  sin,  can  fully  appear.  But  this  iii 
what  oonld  nevor  have  been  seen,  if  the  penalty  of  the  Ihw,  without 
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atonement,  had  been  inflicted.  Neither  oonld  it  have  been  aeen,  %  wlnn 
atonement  was  made,  God  had  given  faith  to  ereiy  nnner.  Became^  m 
that  case,  it  never  could  have  appeared  that  the  wiAedneas  of  mankind 
was  so  great,  that,  if  left  to  their  own  choice,  thej  would  lorever  reject  a 
bleeding  Saviour.  Yet  all  this  must  appear,  in  order  that  the  justice  of 
God,  in  his  opposition  to  this  wickedness,  may  fuilj  be  seen.  And  if 
the  nature  of  sin  is  reallj  so  bad  that  a  sinner,  left  to  himself,  will  oon- 
tinne  his  opposition  to  divine  grace,  during  etemitj,  then  thia  must  be 
manifested,  in  order  that  the  justice  of  God,  in  punishing  such  wicked- 
ness, may  fully  appear. 

Divine  grace,  also,  must  forever  appear  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
greatn<»s  of  the  wickedness  that  is  pardoned.  If,  then,  Giod  would  dis- 
play the  full  extent  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  to  the  view  of  intelligent 
beings,  he  must  so  order  his  providence  respecting  sinners,  as  to  make  a 
clear  manifestation  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  even  though  it  sluipld  be  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  some  to  their  own  perverse  and  wid^ed  cboiee,  to 
be  forever  living  examples  of  what  all  sinners  must  have  been,  had  not 
divine  grace  plucked  them  as  brands  from  the  burning. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  Grod  may  require  that  the  extent 
of  his  justice,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  be  forever  manifested,  by  leav- 
ing }ionie  sinners  to  their  own  chosen  way,  in  perpetual  unbelief;  that 
he  may,  as  t-aith  the  apostle,  **  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power  known 
on  vos.«oIs  of  wroth  fitted  to  destruction."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how 
the  universe  of  holy  beinpt  may  be  constantly  benefited  by  such  a  dis- 
play. Certainly,  all  holy  beings  must  always  be  interested  in  eveiy  dis- 
play of  the  justice  and  grace  of  God.  Even  when  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  of  the  damned  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever,  inspiration  assures 
us  that  they  cry  **  Alleluia."  Especially  will  redeemed  sinners  feel  a 
deep  intoivst  in  the^  displays.  Our  Saviour  has  plainly  taught  us,  that 
he  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  will  love  much. 

If,  tlicn,  the  happiness  of  saints  in  heaven  will  principally  consist  in 
loving  Gixl,  for  his  rich  grace  in  their  salvation,  they  will  certainly  be 
much  intonv'stiMl  in  every  display  which  is  made  of  the  depth  of  wick- 
edness fn)m  which  they  have  been  delivered,  and  the  awful  but  just 
punishment  from  which  they  have  been  savecL  But  this  is  what  they 
never  could  have  clearly  seen,  if  divine  grace  had  brought  every  sinner 
to  embrace  the  Saviour  bv  faith,  as  soon  as  his  atonement  had  been  an* 
nounced.  VTe  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  divine  justice, 
notwithstanding  full  atonement,  does  aetually  n*quirc  that  unbelieving 
sinners  should  be  finally  punished,  according  to  the  full  demerit  of  their 
sins. 

By  their  unbelief,  they  not  only  oiako  a  much  greater 
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of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  bot  they  also  become  much  more  goil^. 
Their  sins  are  much  more  heinous.  They  really  deserve  a  much  greater 
punishment  for  rejecting  the  blood  of  Christ,  than  they  ever  could 
have  deserved  if  atonement  had  not  been  made.  If,  then,  the  divme 
law  should  take  its  course  on  them  now,  since  they  have  so  much  en- 
hanced their  guilt  by  neglecting  a  Saviour,  surely  its  demands  must  be 
much  more  awful  than  they  ever  couM  have  been,  if  no  Saviour  had 
bled.  Had  the  original  penalty  been  executed,  and  no  salvation  offered, 
their  sin,  and  consequently  their  desert  of  punishment,  would  have  been 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  they  now  are. 

What,  then,  if  the  sufferings  of  Christ  do  answer  all  the  valuable  pur- 
poses which  the  execution  of  the  law  would  have  answered,  provided  no 
atonement  had  been  made  ?  Does  this  prove  that  the  execution  of  the  hm 
can  answer  no  valuable  purpose  now,  when,  in  fact,  the  guilt  of  sinnen 
is  actually  increased  to  an  incompatible  degree,  by  their  sinning  against 
the  atonement?  If  a  delinquent  debtor,  nt  a  time  when  his  debt 
amounted  only  to  a  hundred  pence,  was  offered  a  free  discbarge  of  it, 
provided  he  would  perform  a  certain  condition,  would  this  entitle  him  to 
a  discharge  aflerwards,  when  instead  of  performing  the  required  condi- 
tion, he  had  increased  his  original  debt  to  ten  thousand  talents  ?  Vain  is 
every  hope  of  eternal  life  which  is  not  founded  in  the  blood  of  Christi 
and  authorized  by  a  living  faith  I 

For,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  the  same  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  God*s  pardoning  sinners  without  an  atonement,  stand  equally 
in  the  way  of  his  pardoning  those  who  do  not  receive  Christ  by  faith,  as 
their  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  God  cannot  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
any  who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus.  If,  then,  the  general  good  required 
that  none  should  be  pardoned  without  an  atonement,  it  must  still  require, 
notwithstanding  the  atonement,  that  none  be  pardoned  except  they  be- 
lieve. Withholding  pardon  from  unbelievers,  therefore,  is  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  full  atonement  for  all  mankind,  that  it  is  required 
by  it.     Both  are  on  the  same  ground  equally  necessary. 

Bcnevolus,  in  the  atonement  made  for  his  wife,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  public  good ;  a  desire  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  the  interest  of  the  community.  If,  having  suf- 
fered, he  had  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  her,  and  she  had 
wholly  disapproved  of  the  substitution,  and  clearly  manifested  her  deter- 
mination to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  some  wick^ness  for  which 
she  had  been  condemned,  could  he  consistently  with  his  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  community,  the  very  motive  from  which  he  consented  to 
suffer,  even  desire  her  pardon  ?  If  he  should  in  this  case  insist  on  her 
being  pardoned,  would  he  not  contradict  all  Uie  evidence  which  he  had 
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bcftre  gmo  of  being  actuated  b j  a  regud  to  the  laws  and  Ihtareati  of 
the  eommanitj  ? 

If  the  son  of  Zakocui  had  disapproved  of  his  ftther^s  expimdoiiy  called 
it  toUjf  and  openlj  avowed  his  determinatioa  of  penioting  in  hia  erinic^ 
it  is  erident  the  good  king  could  not  have  pardoned  him*  The  alooe- 
meni  he  had  made  was  indeed  ample,  bqjt  his  son's  wicked  oppoaition  and 
contempt  presented  a  new  obstacle  in  the  waj  of  his  bein^  pardoned. 
The  father  had  made  an  exhibition  of  high  respect  for  Ids  law*  H^  there- 
torej  the  son  had  remained  in  open  and  manifest  oppoaition  to  thia  law,  the 
fioher  could  not  have  justified  him,  without  justifjing  oppoaitioa  to  the 
very  law  which  himself  had  suffered  to  support  If  he  should  now  jus- 
tify his  son  in  this  opposition,  he  would  completely  counteract  all  the 
effect  of  the  atonement  which  he  had  made.  He  would  appear  ^^etj  in- 
consistent destroying,  at  one  time,  what  he  had  done,  at  great  expense  at 
another.  His  subjects  would  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  determined 
to  support  the  authority  of  his  law.  The  immorality  which  it  prohilnted 
would  not  be  prevented.  The  laws  and  authority  of  hia  government 
would  fall  into  contempt,  and  his  kingdom  would  be  ruined. 

Ddusive,  indeed,  are  all  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the  wicked, 
which  are  built  merely  on  the  universality  of  the  atonement ;  or,  on  the 
ground  that  Christ  has  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  while  the  veij  na- 
ture of  the  atonement  is  such,  that  God  cannot  be  just,  and  the  jnatiBer 
of  any  who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus ;  while  the  very  blood  which  was 
shed  '^for  every  man,"  reiterates  the  awful  declaration  of  CSiriat,  <*  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
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BElLkBKS  OH  THE  DOCTBIXE  OF  UKIYEBSAL  SALYATIOV. 


Hatiko  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  work  a  "new  of  atonement  whieht  ^ 
correct,  sets  aside  one  of  the  principal  ai|;uments  on  which  reliance  hai  been  ha4 
for  the  vindication  oi  the  doctrine  of  univerBal  salyation,  I  propose  to  add  here 
a  few  observations  on  what  I  apprehend  must  be  the  principal  remaining 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  system. 

I  certainly  shall  not  err  by  assuming  that  the  above-mentioned  sentiment 
ought  never  to  be  embraced  without  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  trutk 
For,  certainly,  nothing  short  of  the  most  enlightened  assurance  that  the  schema 
cannot  possibly  prove  false,  can  Justify  any  one  in  risking  the  salvation  of 
his  immortal  soul  upon  its  correctness. 

But  where  shall  we  find  this  clear  evidencey  this  infallible  proof  on  which  a 
man  may  safely  venture  his  eternal  all  ? 

I  know  of  Irat  two  sources  from  which  evidence  can  be  derived,  namely:-— 

The  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation*  If  the  sentiment 
cannot  be  proved  finom  one  or  the  other  of  these,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
it  is  without  support 

By  the  analogy  d  nature,  I  mean  the  correspondence  of  one  thing  with 
another  in  the  natural  worid.  The  laws  of  nature  are  su]^>osed  to  be  steadjr 
and  uniform  in  their  operation.  Events,  which  have  unifonnly  occurred  m 
time  past,  we  believe  will  continue  to  occur  uniformly  in  time  to  come.  Our 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  continued  occurrence  of  these  events,  is  finom  tha 
analogy  of  nature.  And  this  is  the  only  prindf^e  (except  immediate  revelar 
tion  from  God),  upon  which  we  can  ever  calculate  any  future  event  with  any 
d^;ree  of  certainty  or  even  probability.  We  believe  that  day  and  night,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  will  continue  to  succeed  each  othef; 
These  events  have  succeeded  each  other  so  long  and  so  uniformly,  as  to  prove 
that  they  occur  according  to  the  unifixm  laws  of  nature.  So  long,  therefor^ 
as  the  laws  of  nature  remain  what  they  now  are,  these  events  will  regularly 
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oocnr.    Onr  belief  in  tbeir  fhtore  occnnrencei  therdbte,  10  rftwrmnMfi,  becnn 
it  it  according  to  the  uulogf  of  nature. 

Since  the  earth  tlwmyn  hai  yielded  productionfl  necc«aiy  to  supply  the 
want!  of  man  and  beast,  it  ii  reasonable  to  bclioTe  it  alwayv  will  until  it  is 
destroyed.  But  the  evidence  on  which  this  belief  is  founded,  and  which,  indeed, 
renders  it  reasonable,  is  the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  analogy  of  nature  which  afibnis  evidence  that 
mankind  will  all  be  happy  in  the  world  to  come  ?  What  are  tho  facta  in 
nature  from  which  their  future  salvation  can  be  certainly  inferred  ?  Are  they 
all  happy  now  ?  Have  they  always  been  perfectly  happy  ?  If  so,  the  analogy 
of  nature  certainly  docs  afford  an  aignment  in  favor  of  their  future  happiness. 
But  if  not,  if  pain  and  misery  alwa}*8  have  prevailed  among  them,  why  is  it 
unreasonable  to  conclude  (judging  from  the  analogy  of  nature  merely},  that 
pain  and  itnacTy  probably  always  will  prevail  among  them?  Tho  fact  that 
pun  and  miner}-  prevail  among  God's  creatures  now,  proves  irresistibly  that 
they  arc  not  incompatible  with  his  government  Mliy,  then,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  they  always  will  prevail,  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  they 
alwavs  have  done  ? 

Will  you  tell  mo,  that  although  mankind  suffer  pain  and  misery  in  their 
present  existence,  yet  there  arc  certain  principles  of  improvement  in  their 
condition  wliich  consrtantly  tend  to  a  better  state ;  that  tho  longer  they  li^-e, 
the  more  knowledge  thoy  ac<]uiro  and  the  more  happy  they  become ;  and  that 
in  this  way  the  opi^ration  of  these  principles  will  prepare  them  for  complete 
and  ])erfoi't  happiness  in  the  next  period  of  their  existence? 

I  answer :  If  tliidi  wore  a  fact,  and  the  evidence  of  it  clear,  if  the  supposed 
principles  of  impmvemont  in  the  present  condition  of  human  existence  hare  a 
manifest  and  constant  operation  as  has  been  supposed ;  if  the  longer  men  live 
the  happier  thoy  become,  and  this  were  the  cose  with  them  universally ;  it 
certainly  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  thoy  will  probably  be  happier 
in  the  next  period  of  their  existence.  From  the  analog}-  of  nature,  we  should 
conclude  that  their  miseries  probably  will  come  to  an  end.  Tho  same  mode  of 
reasoning  from  the  post  to  future,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
will  suffer  pain  and  miser}*  in  the  world  to  come,  would  abo,  from  this  supposed 
fiK^t,  justify  the  belief  that  probably  this  pain  and  misery  will  e«*entual]y 
become  extinct  Wo  should  expect  thoy  would  suffer  pain  and  misery  in  the 
future  world,  lHH.\iuse  thoy  always  had,  in  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  suffered  them 
in  this  worid.  But  aci^t>nling  to  the  supposed  fact  thoir  pain  and  misery  in  this 
worid  had  constintlv  diminishotl ;  so  that  if  thev  could  have  staved  lon^  enou<;h 
here,  thoir  suffering  i\>ntinuing  to  diminish  in  its  aci-ustomed  ratio,  would 
eventually  havo  Ivcomo  extinct     I  see  not  but  this  would  Iw  a  fair  argument 

But  tho  argument  fails,  because  the  supposed  fact,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  true  that  mankind  do  grow  happier,  the  longer  they 
fi\-e.  It  is  not  true  that  thoir  sufferings  do  unirorsally  and  constantly  di- 
minish with  tho  multiplication  of  their  years.  It  is  not  true  that  eztrcnke  old 
age  is  the  period  of  human  life  which  approaumates  nearesi  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  happiness.    Xo.  this  is  not  the  peiiod  of  eaitUy  exirteace  aiuT«r- 
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sally  desired  on  account  of  its  perfection  of  health,  its  freedom  from  perplexing 
care,  and  its  exquisite  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  In  these  respects,  the 
period  of  youth  is  evidently  far  preferable.  The  supposed  fact,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  true,  is  actually  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  conclusion  must 
therefore  be  reversed. 

How  often  do  we  hear  persons  say,  that  their  childhood  and  youth  have  been 
fiur  the  most  happy  periods  of  their  life  1  But,  if  there  is  a  just  foundation  in 
human  experience  for  the  remark,  it  certainly  furnishes  an  ailment  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  very  unfavorable  to  future  lu^piness.  If  mankind  are 
afflicted  with  pain  and  misery  during  all  that  part  of  their  existence  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  and  not  only  so,  but  this  infelicity  actually  increases,  and 
their  situation  in  relation  to  happiness  becomes  more  and  more  unfavorable 
the  longer  they  live ;  if  their  capacity  for  hi^piness  actually  decreases,  as  they 
approach  a  future  state,  until  their  present  life  is  terminated  in  the  agonies  of 
death ;  certainly,  no  argument  from  analogy  can  be  hence  drawn  in  £Eivor  of 
their  future  lu^piness. 

Moreover,  in  the  present  state  of  existence,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  mankind  very  much  result  from  their  own  character 
and  conduct  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  miseries  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  disgrace,  which  so  uniformly  overtake  the  idle,  the  intemperate,  and  the 
dissipated.  And,  indeed,  almost  every  case  of  human  misery  on  earth  may  be 
traced  to  some  impropriety  of  conduct  in  the  sufferer.  But  if  improper  con- 
duct subjects  to  suffering  in  this  life,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
will  subject  to  the  same  calamity  in  the  life  to  come.  If  a  man  who  possesses 
an  unholy,  revengeful,  and  malicious  disposition  cannot  be  happy  in  this  life, 
what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  he  can  be  haippy  in  the  life  to  come  ? 
Since  mankind  manifest  very  different  dispositions  and  characters,  and  are 
evidently  happy  or  miserable,  very  much  according  to  this  difference  in  the 
present  worid,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
in  the  world  to  come. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  as  many  indeed  have  sud,  that  all  men  become 
perfectly  holy  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  that  this  change  prepares  them  for 
immediate  and  everiasting  happiness.  In  answer,  I  would  inquire  what  evi- 
dence you  have  for  (his  opinion.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  events  in  na- 
ture which  are  analogous  to  it  ?  According  to  this  opinion,  thousands  and  mill- 
ions who  have  lived  all  their  days  in  sin,  and  actually  become  more  and  more 
hardened  in  iniquity,  and  perhaps  closed  their  probationary  life  in  some  very 
daring  act  of  wickedness,  have  been  suddenly  changed  and  prepared  for  heaven. 
.  This  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  who  were 
destroyed  by  the  deluge ;  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain ;  with  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts ;  and  even  with  the  traitor  Judas, 
the  son  of  perdition.  But  have  you  ever  known  any  events  in  nature  which 
bear  any  analogy  to  this?  With  what  sudden  changes  of  this  very  favorable 
kind  are  you  acquainted  ?  * 

*  MultttudM  of  the  wicked  have  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  awftel  judgments  of 
Qod  In  the  mkist  of  their  wickedness.    But  if  all  men  become  perfeetly  holy,  and  go  im- 
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Bvl  pcriuipi  yen  fadMva  that  the  nnngktooiii  will  fnfer  a 
seat  in  the  world  to  cone,  and  that  thk  will  be  the  HAaBi  of  thsir 
and  will  prepare  them  for  everlaitiiighappiiieM.    Bntfladci^ain,  wherewte 
proofofjronropinioo?    With  what  eventa  are  yaa  aeqaaintad  ^rfiich  fiuwh 
endence  that  mch  aalatarj  effecta  will  result  iWan  poniifainenl  in  the  world  to 
comeF    Do  inch  efibcti  molt  fWan  it  in  the  praent  world?    la  it  a  Iheft,  that 
■oeh  it  the  coMtitution  of  nature,  that  pnniihBwnt  xaaAnafy  tmadm  to  uuJn  the 
wicked  better?    la  it  a  fi»t»  that  the  more  a  crindnal  iapmiah^  the  moiw  ef> 
feetiialljr  he  ia  refixmed  ?    Is  thia  the  case  generalljr  whh  SnUmtb  brealmi^ 
who  have  been  proaeculed  and  fined  fiir  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Ixwd'a  day  ? 
li  this  the  case,  too,  with  thierea,  who  have  been  pablicly  aconyged  ler  thiar 
larcenies  ?    And  do  oonnteifeiters,  swindlers,  and  peijnren  descend  from  the 
ignominioos  pillory  and  come  forth  Ihan  the  gloomy  dungeon,  evidently  pnrified 
hy  the  fire  of  their  chasrisement?    This  evidently  ia  not  the  ease.    Bot  if  pnn- 
ishments  do  not  convert  the  wicked  in  the  present  world,  what  evidence  have 
we  that  they  will  do  it  in  the  world  to  come  ?    We  certainly  have  nooe  fioa 
the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  and  it  could  be  proved  that  future  paualiBieBt 
wfll  inevitably  produce  repentance,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  ^i^—iitii 
will  certainly  be  saved.  If  their  punishment  dioold  humble  and  refonn  thea^ 
it  would  sdll  be  uncertain  whether  Crod  would  pardon  and  release  diem  fitan 
suflering.  In  the  present  world  we  know  he  does  not  do  it  Bepentanoe  and 
relbnnation  do  not  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  past  transgresnoik    Uealdi 

mediately  to  hoaven  at  the  moment  of  their  death,  it  must  be  a  great  mercy  to  be  thus 
deetroyed.  For  certainly  it  mast  be  a  much  greater  privilege  to  dwell  in  heaven,  than 
to  dwell  in  this  world  of  sorrow.  The  wicked,  then,  who  do  not  '*  live  ont  half  their 
days,**  are  great  gainers  by  their  wickedness.  Multitudes  of  them  have  been  thns  d»- 
ttro}'ed;  and,  according  to  this  dootrine,  sent  directly  to  heaTen.  On  this  soheme,  how 
highly  favored  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  who  had  corrapted  their  way  to 
such  a  degree  that  divine  vengeance  would  not  suffer  them  to  live?  Every  imagination 
of  tlie  thought  of  their  heart  was  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  And  it  repented 
God  that  ho  had  made  man  upon  the  earth;  and  he  determined  not  to  bear  with  them 
any  longer.  So  he  opened  the  windows  of  hoaven  and  poured  out  upon  the  earth  a  flood 
of  vengeance,  and,  in  the  most  awful  manner,  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
(except  Noah  and  his  family),  and  in  his  hot  displeasure  against  them,  took  them  all  in»- 
mediately  into  heaven.  But  Noah,  because  he  was  righteous  and  God  loved  hinif  was 
continued  yet  a  long  time  in  this  world  of  sorrow,  to  encounter  trials  and  daugerSf  and 
to  sufler  hardships  and  privations  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  before  he  could  be  admit- 
ted to  that  blissful  world. 

So,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  the  blessed  of  the  Lord.  For 
they  became  so  wicked  that  the  Lord,  in  vengeance,  consumed  them  with  Inimstooe  and 
Are,  and  in  his  hot  displeasure  took  them  all  in  a  moment  into  his  own  bosom;  while 
Lot,  as  a  reward  of  righteousness  and  a  token  of  divine  approbation,  must  live  and  aufler 
yet  a  long  time  in  thb  vale  of  affliction,  before  he  could  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing his  former  neighbors  and  acquaintance,  In  singing  the  song  of  redeeming  love! 

And  Judas  the  traitor,  the  son  of  perdition,  had  the  happiness  to  arrive  in  that  worid, 
for  which  Paul  ardently  desired  to  depart  this  life,  that  ho  might  go  long  before  any  of 

hit  fellow  disciplet. 
I  only  ask,  whether  a  ichema  involving  consequences  like  these  can  be  oontidared 

reasonable  ? 


niiqad|4Pepi)tatipM  Uaited,  and  inlereit  tqiiandeMd,  by  intemperwice  and  Yol«tH 
tiM^iifMfUdm,  we  oextaiiUy  know  cannot  be  rwtaredby  mere  repentance  and  rate*' 

.  But  if  God'f  treatment  of  us  in  the  future  rtate  will  be  of  the  ftame  nature' 
wbich  we  find  it  to  be  in  tbu,  what  enden6e  can  we  kaTe  /that  repentance  will 
procure  a  releaie  from  puniahmeni  then,  Which  it  doenot  procure  now  ?  Since 
we  km>W  that  repentance  does  not  atop,  the  eirii  eomeqneneet  of  ein  in  thia 
woridr  how  can  we  know  that  it  will  ftajr  die  aim  of  ravenging  justioe  in  di» 
world  to  cqpe  ?  Since  there  are  evidently  eaaei  in  which  crime  and  misery  are 
80  cpnnect^  that  repentance  ever  so  sincere  and  refimnation  enrer  so  complete- 
cannot  separate  them  in  this  worid,how  dowe  know  that  this  will  not  be  the- 
caae  with  sinnerB  in  the  world  to  eome  ?  Most  certainly  the  analogy  of  Batnr» 
affords  no  such  assurance. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  affords  no  asinrance  that  punishment  will  oertaittly  lead' 
to  repentance ;  nor,  on  theother,  that,  if  it  did,  repentance  would  certainly  lead 
to  salvation. 

But  you  say  you  rely  with  confidence  on  the  goodness  of  God.  You  cannot 
believe  that  the  unbounded  goodnem  of  the  Creator-is  consistent  with  the  final 
miiery  of  any  x)f  his  creaturesb 

I  answer;  if  the  unbounded  goodness  of  God  is  inconastent  with  the  finals 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  why  is  it  not  inconsistent  also  with  their  present 
misery? 

It  is  a  fact,  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  that  the  goodness  of  Gvod  is  not  such  aa 
excludes  evil  frofu  existence.  If  it  were  true  that  the  goodness  of  God  pomesses 
this  quality,  there  would  be  nothing  felt  among  all  his  creatures,  except  unin* 
terrupted  and  perfect  happiness.  Now,  if  this  were  the  case ;  if  no  evil  did  ex- 
ist in  the  world ;  if  all  rational  beings  were  virtuous  and  happy ;  evidence  of 
the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  hig^y  probable.  If  we  ob^ 
served  and  experieneed  nothing  but  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  woxid,  we 
shook!  naturally  conclude  that  evil  probably  never  Irould  be  foit  upon  ik» 
earth.  I  say  probably,^  because  even  in  this  case  We  should  not  have '  positive' 
proof  We  should  have  no  positive  proof  that  evil  did  not  exist  somewhere;; 
nor  that  it  certainly  would  not  be  introduced  among  us.  Merely  not  having 
evidence  that  evil  would  come,  could,  not  afford  proof  that  it  certainly  would 
not  eome.  It  is  possible  that  diere  may  be  some  worlds  in  the  universe  whera^ 
evil  never  has  been  known^  Now  the  inludntants  of  such  worlds  would  havis 
much  better  ground  to  infer  from  the  goodness  of  God  the  universal  happinest 
of  rational  beings,  than  we  have.  Yet  such  an  inference  would  be  infinitely' 
en;oneoo&    This  our  miseries  loudly  teach. 

The  fact  is,  the  moment  we  allow  the  principle  that  a  Beii^  of  perfeei 
goodness  cannot  suffer  the  existence  of  evil  among  his  creatures,  the  inlereiio^ 
becomes  irresisdble  that  the  great  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  not  h- 
Being  of  perfect  goodness.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  principle  tha^  evil  is  not  inteo»> 
sistent  with  the  perfect  goodness  of  God,  then  we  cannot  infer,  feom  the  mere 
goodness  of  God,  that  evil  will  ever  cease  to  exist  If  iiifmitc  wisddmi  and* 
goodness  ohose  that  a  system  of  finite  beings, embraosng  both>  good  ^and  e«iV 


dbouU  cxiat,  Uien  we  do  not  know  that  thb  kind  of  irfitem  wOU  not  i^i»iftwt  to 
•sift  time  without  end.  There  u  no  principle  of  reeeoB  vluch  eviaoci  dM 
oontnuy.  For  it  ii  obriooi  that  the  continuance  of  evil  cannot  be  any  tmm% 
contrary  to  the  divine  goodneat  than  the  praent  evirtence  of  it.  Tlie  amt 
■ijoment,  then,  fion  the  goodneat  of  God  to  prove  nnhreml  future  happinee^ 
wOl  eqoally  prove  vniverMd  preaent  happinean  The  argnment,  tfaerelbte,  k 
fidae  becanso  it  contradidi  ftct  In  reaaoning  from  the  goodneei  of  God 
merely,  we  have  aa  much  evidence  that  all  mankind  are  now,  and  always  have 
been,  perfectly  happy,  aa  we  have  that  they  ever  will  be.  But  we  certainly 
know  that  God  haa  not  that  kind  of  goodneaa  which  prompts  him  to  nmke  all 
mankind  happy  in  this  workl ;  how  then  can  we  know  that  he  haa  that  kind  of 
goodness  which  will  prompt  him  to  make  them  all  haf^y  in  the  world  to  come  f 

Our  dix-inc  Creator  haa  so  constituted  things  that  some  men  are  viitnone  and 
others  wicked  in  this  world ;  how  then  do  we  know  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  a  future  world  ?  He  has  constituted  things  so  that  some  are  happy  and 
some  arc  misicrablc  in  the  present  world ;  how  then  do  we  know  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

The  existence  at  evil  in  this  world  certainly  proves  one  of  two  thinge; — 
^ther  the  divine  Creator  is  not  perfectly  good,  or  the  existence  of  evil  is  con- 
aistent  with  perfect  goodness    If  we  allow  the  former  inference  to  be  correct, 
and  suppose  that  the  Deity  possesses  only  a  partial  measure  of  goodness,  we 
anrely  cannot  know  that  ho  will  make  all  men  happy  hereaAer.    For  certainly 
the  idea  that  (lod  is- only  so  far  good  as  to  make  men  partially  happy  in  the 
present  state  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  will  make  them  all  perfectly 
happy  in  a  future  state.    But  if  wc  adopt  the  otiicr  inference,  ami  allow  that 
the  existence  of  exi\  is  compatible  with  perfect  goodness  in  the  Creator,  we  are 
then  hd  without  the  least  shadow  of  an  aigumcnt  that  the  goodmns  of  Grod 
win   ever  exterminate  sin  and  sufTering.    What  is  now  consistent  with  the 
goodness  of  God,  may  be  consistent  with  it  millions  of  years  hence,  and  even  for 
ever.    The  mere  perfect  goodness  of  God,  therefore,  affords  no  evidence  that 
evil  will  ever  come  to  an  end.    It  afibrds  no  proof  that  all  men  will  be  made 
permanently  liappy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  such  is  the  present  constitution  of  things  that  some  objects 
are  pleasing  to  some  men  and  displeasing  to  others ;  the  same  things  which  give 
happiness  to  some  men,  give  disgust  and  misery  to  others.  The  plain  and 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  God ; 
lively,  ardent,  and  animated  zeal  in  religion  ;  these  things  give  high  joy  and 
aatisfactioH  to  some,  and  occasion  deep  disgust  to  others.  Now  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  continue  for  ever.  The  jo^'s  of 
heaven  being  purely  religious  joys,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  or  irrational  in 
the  idea  that  these  things  should  give  high  joy  and  satisfaction  to  all  those  whose 
taste  is  prepared  to  relish  them;  and  intolerable  disgust  and  anguish  to  all 
those  whose  taste  is  opposed.  So  long  as  this  is  the  present  state  of  things,  we 
have  no  evidence  from  reason  that  any  essential  alteration  will  take  place  in  a 
future  state.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  analogy  of  nature  or  the  light  of 
reason  afibrds  no  evidence,  that  all  mankind  will  be  happy  in  the  worid  to 
come. 
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I(  thon,  the  light  of  reaion  afibrds  no  proof  that  all  men  will  bo  happy  in  a 
fnture  state,  where  shall  we  go  for  the  requisite  evidence  ?  Shall  wo  go  to  the 
Bible  ?  Is  it  there  to  be  found  ?  Does  the  sacred  Tolume  clearly  and  decidedly 
teach  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  world  to  come  ?  That  there  is 
no  danger  of  being  hurt  of  the  second  death  ?  Does  it  inform  us  so  plainly  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  mistaken  and  deceived,  that  all  sin  and  sufTer- 
ing  will  be  hereafter  completely  destroyed  and  for  ever  unknown  ?  Do  the 
oracles  of  the  living  God  explicitly  inform  us  that  mankind,  whether  they  re- 
pent or  not,  whether  they  believe  Or  not,  whether  thoy  are  holy  or  not,  will  all 
assuredly  attain  to  perfect  happiness,  when  death  has  transmitted  them  from 
time  to  eternity  ?  If  the  inspired  writers  believed  while  they  wrote,  that  man- 
kind will  all  become  finally  happy,  we  should  suppose  they  would  have  plainly 
expressed  the  sentiment  We  should  suppose  they  would  have  expressed 
themselves  so  plainly,  that  no  persons  would  ever  bo  in  any  doubt  concerning 
their  meaning.  If  all  mankind  will  be  finally  made  happy,  then  it  is  just  aa 
certain  that  the  wicked  will  be  happy  in  the  world  to  come,  as  it  is  that  the 
righteous  wilL  And,  if  the  inspired  writers  believed  this,  we  should  suppose 
they  would  have  expressed  their  belie£  And  if  they  have  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  the  wicked  are  as  certain  of  final  happiness  as  the  righteous  are,  wo 
should  suppose  they  would  have  done  it  plainly.  We  should  suj^xise  they 
would  have  done  it  so  plainly  that  no  one  would  be  in  any  danger  of  misunder- 
standing their  meaning.  We  should  suppose  they  would  have  been  as  plain 
and  explicit,  when  they  expressed  their  belief  that  the  wicked  will  bo  finally 
saved,  as  they  were  when  they  expressed  their  belief  that  the  righteous  will  be 
saved.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  whenever  the  inspired  writers  speak  of  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous,  they  speak  in  a  language  which  is  so  plain  that  no  one 
can  misunderstand  their  meaning.  Indeed^  the  instance  was  never  known  of 
any  person's  entertaining  any  doubts  whether  the  righteous  in  the  world  to 
come  will  be  happy.  Now,  if  the  inspired  writers  believed  that  there  is  tho 
same  certainty  that  the  wicked  will  be  finally  saved,  why  have  they  not  ex- 
pressed this  belief  in  the  same  open,  frank,  and  unequivocal  manner  ?  If  they 
believed  this  doctrine  and  were  honest,  it  is  not  seen  why  they  have  not  done 
it  If  they  believed  that  the  wicked  will  be  finally  happy,  why  should  they 
be  any  more  liable  to  speak  of  their  future  state,  in  a  way  calculated  to  lead 
people  to  believe  that  they  never  shall  be  happy,  than  they  were  to  speak  of 
the  righteous  in  that  way  ?  It  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  speak  of  the  righteous  in  a  way  which  can  lead  any  one  to 
suppose  that  they  shall  never  be  happy.  It  is  also  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  uniformly  speak  of  tho  wicked  in  such  a  way  as  has  generally 
led  people  to  believe  that  they  never  shall  see  life.  Indeed,  it  is  uniformly  the 
case  through  the  Bible,  that  the  language  which  is  used  in  describing  the  (utnre 
state  of  the  wicked,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  used  in  application 
to  the  righteous.  Now,  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  common  honesty  on  the 
part  of  the  sacred  writers,  if  they  supposed  that  the  wicked  shall  all  be  finally 
saved  ?  On  the  ground  that  they  believed  such  doctrine,  there  is  a  kind  of 
double  dishonesty  running  through  the  whole  course  of  their  writings.    For  it 
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Is  a  trath  tbat  thcjr  nerer  have,  in  a  liiigle  inatanee,  plaiiil7  and  ^xpliaAf  ex- 
pKMod  thif  belieC    Thty  liave  never  once  aaid  diat  a  wicked  man,  djiag  ia 
impenitence  and  unbelief  fhall  foreljr  find  aierey,  or  be  eventually  pardoned, 
or  be  finally  mttond.    And  tbe  rcaion  of  tbis  negleet  bai  nol  been  bwantft 
thej  bave  never  fpoken  of  tbe  deatb  of  die  wicked,  lor  tbejr  have  often  spoken 
of  it    Here,  tben,  ii  one  part  of  tbe  diabonetty.    Tbe  other  k,  whenever  they 
■peak  of  the  deatb  of  tbe  wicked,  and  tbe  future  state  of  die  impenitent  and 
mibelieving,  tbejr  unifimnly  represent  them  as  in  a  mined  and  hopeless  state. 
Tbej  assure  us  that  **  tbe  hope  of  the  wicked  is  as  a  spider^s  web,"  and  **  like 
iStut  giving  up  of  tbe  gbost ;  **  that  "  tbe  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth ;  "*  and 
that  ^  when  a  wicked  man  dicth,  bis  expectation  shall  perish."    Now  how  can 
diis  bmguage  be  reconciled  with  common  honesty,  if  the  writer  of  it  at  the  time 
he  wrote  really  believed  that  all  tbe  wicked  shall  in  some  future  time  be  re- 
stored ?     One  inspired  writer  assures  us,  that  **  He  tbat  being  oflen  reproved, 
hardcncth  bis  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." 
But,  bow  can  this  be  reconciled  with  conunon  honesty  if  the  writer  really  be* 
lieved  tbat  when  the  wicked  are  destroyed  there  shall  be  a  remedy  ?   Tbe 
prophet  Kxekiel  denounced  a  woe  against  those  who  **  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  that  be  should  not  return  from  bis  wicked  way  by  promising  him 
life."    Now  where  was  tbe  honesty  of  tbe  prophet  when  be  denounced  this  woe, 
if  at  the  same  time  be  believed  that  a  promise  of  life  might  be  truly  made  to  the 
wicked  ?    Indeed,  if  there  was  a  just  ground  on  which  life  might  be  promised 
to  tbe  wicked,  tbe  woe  would  more  justly  apply  to  those  who  refuse  or  neglect 
to  make  them  this  promise.    If  the  prophet  had  believed  that  tho  wicked 
should  eventually  see  life,  and  had  been  honest,  be  would  have  said.  Woe  unto 
them  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  promise  life  to  the  wicked.    But  where  do  we 
find  so  much  as  a  single  passage  in*  the  whole  Bible  which  is  evidently  of  this 
import? 

If  tbe  wicked  shall  in  some  future  day  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ  undoubtedly  knew  it.  He,  too,  is  a  teacher  to  whom  no  one  would  widi 
to  impute  dishonesty.  He  was  alwa}'s  frank,  candid,  and  unequivocal  in  all 
his  declarations.  He  was  alwa3r8  willing  to  disclose  the  whole  truth.  He  gave 
abundant  testimony  tbat  the  righteous  shall  be  saved.  He  spake  on  this  subject 
so  plainly  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  him.  But  has  be  with  equal  plain- 
ness declared  that  the  wicked  shall  be  saved  ?  or  that  they  shall  be  finally  re- 
stored ?  Tlie  passages  in  which  he  has  declared  that  the  righteous  shall  bo 
saved  are  almost  innumerable.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  be  has  made  thb 
declaration  as  oilen  concerning  the  final  state  of  the  wicked  ?  But  why  should 
he  not  do  it  as  often  if  the  doctrine  is  true  ?  Surely  we  need  as  much  e\i' 
dence  to  convince  us  that  tho  wicked  shall  bo  finally  saved,  as  we  do  to  prove 
tbat  the  righteous  shall  be  saved. 

But  why  should  I  inquire  for  so  many  declarations  of  Christ  concerning  the 
final  salvation  of  the  wicked,  when  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  there  is  not  one. 
No,  in  all  our  Lord's  discourses,  in  which  be  seemed  to  speak  of  every  thing, 
there  is  not  a  single  declaration  to  bo  found  which  promises  life  to  the  wicked. 
But,  on  tho  other  hand,  his  discourses  abound  with  contrary  declarations ;  **  tbat 
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thej  shall  be  destroyed ; "  and  that  "  where  he  goes  they  shall  never  come." 
And  these  awful  denunciations  are  as  numerous  as  his  promises  of  life  to  the 
xighteous.  When  we  look  for  Christ's  promises  of  life  to  the  righteous,  we  find 
they  are  numerous.  If  we  look  to  find,  in  his  discourses,  promises  of  life  to  the 
wicked  equally  numerous,  we  look  in  vain.  If  we  look  to  find,  in  all  his  dis- 
courses, so  much  as  a  single  promise  of  life  to  the  wicked,  we  again  look  in  vain.* 

*  It  is  said,  if  Christ  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  that  all  men  wQl  be  saved,  other  In- 
spired writers  have  plainly  taught  it.  I  answer,  if  they  have,  they  have  plainly  contra- 
dieted  themselves;  for  they  have  plahily  taught  a  contrary  doctrine.  Bat  if  they  have 
contradicted  themselves,  their  testimony  is  good  finr  nothing;  and  we  are,  after  idl,  left 
entirely  to  the  light  of  nature,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  affords  no  evidence  that  all 
will  be  saved. 

But  so  far  are  the  Inspired  writers  from  contradicting  themselves  on  this  subject,  that 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  passage  from  their  writings  can  be  produced  which 
may  not  be  fairly  explained,  according  to  the  analogy  of  sacred  Scripture,  without  any 
implication  of  the  above-mentioned  sentiment  For  a  fair  and  candid  explanation  of  aA 
the  passages  on  which  Unlversalists  have  relied  for  support  of  their  scheme,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Edtoardt  againtt  Chauncji. 

There  are  certain  passages  of  inspired  truth  which  have  no  reference  to  mankind  uni- 
versally;  but  only  to  that  part  of  them  who  are  in  Scripture  denominated  the  righteous, 
believers,  saints,  the  people  of  God,  &c.,  which  promise  salvation  to  those  to  whom  they 
refer.  The  Unlversallst,  however,  understands  them  as  refining  to  all  mankind;  and 
infers  fh>m  them  that  all  will  be  saved.  Matt.  1:  20,  SI,  is  one  of  these  passages.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph,  saying — Mary  thy  wife — shall  t>ear  a  son,  and 
thou  Shalt  eaU  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Now  unless 
all  mankind  are  Chrises  people,  in  the  sense  of  this  passage.  It  certainly  affords  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  salvation  of  alL  If  mankind  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked;  if  the  righteous,  in  distinction  from  the  wicked,  are  denominated 
the  people  of  God ;  if  Christ  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  said.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice ;  but 
ye  (addressing  the  unbelieving  Jews)  are  not  my  sheep,  then  passages  of  this  description 
are  not  to  the  point 

There  are  certain  other  passages  on  which  strong  reliance  has  been  had,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  universal  import  of  the  word  alL  As  proof  that  this  word  is  often  used  in 
Scripture,  with  eviclently  a  limited  import,  I  adduce  the  following  passages:  Matt.  10: 
22.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name*s  sake.  Our  Lord  certainly  could  not 
mean  that  mankind  universally  would  hate  his  disciples.  He  evidently  meant  no  more 
than  that  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  gospel  would  hate  them.  In  2  Tim.  4 :  16,  Paul 
states  that  when  he  appeared  before  Ciesar  all  men  forsook  him.  But  certainly  he  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  human  race  forsook  him.  See,  also,  Mark  1 :  20,  87.  11: 
82.  AcU  4:  2L  19:  19.  Bom.  16:  19.  1  Cor.  9:  22.  10:  88.  2  Cor.  8:  2. 

There  is,  also,  a  small  class  of  texts  which  are  merely  expressive  of  the  general  benev- 
olence of  God,  which  have  been  much  used  by  Unlversalists  In  support  of  their  scheme. 
As  a  specimen  of  these  I  will  mention  two.  1  Tim.  2:4;**  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Esek.  18 :  82 ;  **  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  salth  the  Lord  God.** 

As  I  have  already  referred  the  reader  to  Edwardt  againtt  Ckmmey  for  a  fahr  and  candid 
expUmation  of  all  those  sacred  passages  which  Unlversalists  have  considered  favorable  to 
their  senthnents,  I  will  conclude  this  note  with  a  quotation  from  that  work,  which  will 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  two  last-quoted  passages,  and  also  as  a  specimen  of  the 
dear  and  conclusive  manner  in  which  that  author  answers  Unlversallan  arguments.  In 
reply  to  I>r.  Chauncy*B  arguments  finom  1  Tim.  2:  4,  he  says:  **  It  appears  flrom  various 
passages  of  Scripture  that  God  is  flrequently  said  to  will  things  which  do  not  in  fact  ( 
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But  if  we  look  for  hit  dennnciatioiu  of  wrath  againft  tlie  wieked,  and  hii 
quirocal  threatening!  that  they  shall  not  fee  life,  we  find  them  ip  abandaace. 
These  we  find  quite  af  often,  and  qoite  as  plain,  as  we  do  his  promises  of  lift  to 
the  righteous.  Now,  what  is  the  evident  and  inevitable  coodusioii  to  be  dnwa 
fttm  this  fiict  ?  Supposing  Christ  to  be  an  honest,  candid,  and  laithful  teacher 
of  truth,  what  shall  we  conclude  ? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  Christ's  plain  and  candid  representations  of  truth  ia 
relation  to  this  subject,  and  see  how  they  would  be  likely  to  appear  to  a  candid 
and  impartial  lioarer.     Wo  will  Iwgiii  with  the  parable  of  Lazarus  the  rirh  m*«- 

**  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 

into  existence,  or  with  renpect  to  which  his  wiil  is  not  efllicacioas;  as  in  tho  fuUowinif 
psisaget:    UatL  23:  37;  **0  Jemsalcin,  Jcrnsalcni,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  ore  sent  unto  thee;  how  often  would  I  ha%'e  gathered  thy  childrea 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chicliens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  nf»c!** 
Hot.  11:8;  **  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephmim  ?    How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?    How 
shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?    How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  mine  heart  is  turned 
within  nic,  my  rciieiiting^  are  kindled  together.**     Dent.  5;  28,  29;  "  They  ha%-e  well  said 
all  that  they  have  rpoken.    0  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them  that  they  wonkl 
fear  me,  and  keep  my  commandments  a]wa}'s !  **    Chap.  32 :  28,  29 ;  **  For  they  are  a  na- 
tion void  of  counsel,  neither  is  there  any  understanding  in  them.    O  that  they  were  wise, 
that  they  understood  this,  that  tliey  would  couf  ider  their  latter  end !  **    PsaL  81:  13 ;  ^  O 
that  my  ])0<)j>le  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways !  **     Iiia.  4fi: 
18;  **  0  that  thou  lindst  hearkened  to  my  commandments !    Then  had  thy  pooce  been  as 
a  river,  and  thy  ri;;hteoiuness  as  the  waves  of  tho  sea.**    Luke  12:  47;  **  And  that  ser- 
vant which  knew  his  Lord*8  will,  a:id  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  accordinf^  to  his 
will,*'  &c.    Mutt.  21:  CI;  "  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  Fother?     They 
lay  to  him,  the  first.** 

Now,  what  ri^ht  Imd  Dr.  C.  to  suppose  that  tlie  will  of  God,  in  1  Tim.  2:  4,  is  not  used 
in  the  same  renste  as  in  tho  passage  just  quoted?  And  if  it  bo  used  in  the  same  tense, 
there  \f^  no  more  absurdity  in  supi>osing  that  the  will  uf  God  should  be  rc^ii^ted  in  the  one 
case,  th:in  in  the  other;  no  more  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  God  should  will  the 
aalvation  of  all  men,  and  yet  all  should  not  be  saved;  than  tluit  he  should  will  to  gather 
together  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings; 
and  yet  that  they  should  not  bo  thus  gathered. 

Beside  the  text  quoted  above,  I  may  further  refer  to Ezek.  18:  82;  ''I  have  no  pleasure 
in  tho  death  of  him  that  dicth,  saith  tho  Lord  God.*'  Yet  his  death  did,  by  tlie  words  of 
this  text,  take  place  in  fact  So  that  here  is  a  most  plain  instance  of  an  event  which 
takes  j)Iuoc  contnirj*,  in  some  sense,  to  the  pleasure  or  will  of  God.  —  Dr.  C.'s  rcaMuing 
is  this:  Whntovor  Go<l  wi:ij»,  will  come  to  pa^s.  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  texts 
last  qnote«l,  it  will  stand  thus:  Whatever  God  wills,  will  come  to  pass.  But  Gcxl  wills 
the  continued  life  uf  him  that  dieth;  therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  that  he  who  dicth  docs 

not  die. 

The  truth  i^,  Gml  wilN  tho  salvation  of  all  men,  in  the  same  sense  that  he  wills  the 
lmme«linto  roiuMitance  and  sanct ideation  of  all  men,  or  as  he  wilN  them  to  be  as  perlVct 
in  thi*  lift*  M  their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  He  now  commands  nil  nu'u  evcPk-wIuTo 
to  repent,  to  lH»lievo  the  gospel,  and  to  comply  with  the  noocssnry  conditions  of  salvation; 
and  wwiplying  with  these  conditions,  they  shall  be  savetl  immediately  after  the  jireNont 
state.  So  that  God*s  willing  that  men  should  Ihj  saved,  no  more  proves  that  all  men  will 
b«  saved,  than  bin  willing  tliat  all  men  should  immedhitely  re[)ent;  or  than  his  willing 
that  all  ni«Mi  .should  be  perfect  in  this  world,  and  comply  with  his  law  as  perfectly  as  the 
axigeU  do  in  heuven,  proves  that  these  things  will  actually  (oko  place  in  this  world.*' 
—  yjvMrdi  aytimt  CiaiMry,  p.  211,  212. 
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and  fared  snmptiioiuly  every  day.  And  there  was  a  certidn  beggar  named 
Lasarus,  which  was  lud  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores.  And  it  camo  to  pass  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.  Tlie  rich 
mSin  also  died,  and  was  buried :  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor- 
ments, and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  And  ho  cried, 
and  said.  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me ;  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  tormented  in 
this  flame.  But  Abraham  said,  son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but  now  ho  is  com- 
forted, and  thou  art  tormented.  And  besides  all  tUs,  between  us  and  you  there 
IS  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot; 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence."  Now  if  Christ  may 
be  considered  a  plain,  honest,  and  candid  teacher  of  truth,  what  must  we  under- 
stand from  this  representation  ?  Would  a  candid  and  impartial  hearer  obtain 
an  idea  from  it  that  there  is  any  ground  of  hope  for  the  wicked  in  a  future 
world  ?  Would  he  not  rather  obtain  the  idea  that  when  the  wicked  die  they 
have  then  received  all  their  good  things,  even  to  a  drop  of  water,  which  they 
ever  can  receive  ?  Would  not  an  impartial  hearer  understand  the  language  of 
Abraham  to  the  rich  man  as  fairly  implying  all  this  I  The  rich  man  petitioned 
for  a  single  drop  of  water.  Abraham  told  him  he  could  not  Have  it  And  then 
asngned  two  reasons  why  he  could  not  One  was,  because  in  his  lifetime  he 
had  received  his  good  things.  What  an  awful  thought !  that  because  he  had 
received  his  good  things  he  now  could  not  any  more  receive  any  favor,  no,  not 
80  much  as  a  drop  of  water.  And  the  other  reason  is  equally  awful  and  deci- 
sive. A  great  gulf  was  fixed  between  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  pass.  Now  if  we  may  supposctthat  Christ  was  honest  and  candid,  and 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  wrong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers';  nor 
to  state  things  in  a  manner  which  would  be  liable  to  lead  them  into  a  belief  of 
erroneous  sentiments ;  what  must  we  think  of  the  representation  in  this  para- 
ble ?  If  our  Lord  had  dengned  the  parable  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
assurance  that  those  who  die  in  wickedness  shall  never  be  saved,  or  obtain  any 
future  &vor,  however  small,  I  ask,  how  could  he  have  represented  this  truth  in 
a  more  forcible  and  plain  and  unequivocal  manner  ? 

The  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field  is  also  equally  explicit  '*  Another  para- 
ble put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a 
man,  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field.  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the 
blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  alsa  So 
the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him.  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow 
good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  From  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  lie  said  unto  them, 
An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  servants  said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we 
go  and  gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said,  nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares, 
ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest, 
and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the 
tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them ;  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my 
bam."    That  this  important  parable  might  be  correctly  understood,  our  Lord 
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And  booest  maimer,  explained  it.     Hk 
>  a».   -  ab  nc  OTvck  the  good  leed  it  tlie  Son  of  Mm ;  the  Ui  ■ 
«k  ^v»i     «»  joy^  ««^  are  the  chiUren  of  the  UngAian  •  im^  iii^  tnci  ir 
m^  ^■■■■'w  «  -ft*  wMi  eae :  the  enemy  that  lowed  them  is  the  deril ;  the 
>  ar  'vi  «  ih*  vorU;  and  the  reopen  are  the  Angela.     Am  thewfat 
9-  it^  siumered  aod  boned  in  the  fire ;  to  diali  it  be  in  the  end  of  the 
rw  S«e  jc  Mjb  shaU  send  fivrth  his  angeh,  and  ther  ahall  gather  obi 
*s»  %:i««4\Mi  Au  *Jiiiic»  that  odenJ,  and  them  that  do  iniquitr,  and  riaD  cmi 
i  ur-iA'v  M  an* :  then*  ^hiU  be  waQinj;  and  gnashing  of  teeth."    TUi 
^.  ^-morsabir  pSain  that  all  coomient  npon  it  is  ntterlr  needier 
In   av  -^ftn^'M.-  A  uw  wnwr  ahn.  Cbrwt  leaches  in  language  moot  expGcit, 
m  to*  «:>.    '^^fi  *he  invTcuioa.  Aall  be  §or  ever  czclnded.     **  VerOr  I  mr 
M»  -••«£.   "Ah  >^*ntf  H  *iMM*  aen  whi«:h  wt* iv  bidden,  shall  taale  of  my  sapper.* 
Ji  v'^f*^  «  .t-'^-^paofi  oc'  :!M  Jar  oTjinlpnont,  be  explicitly  teaches  the  i^^m 
*\  '.r  I   :ir  S»  .1*  lL»a  ihjjX  came  in  bu  glory  and  all  the  holy  angeb 
>t  .1  <oAi  le  HC  ipcQ  the  ihrrne  of  bis  glory ;  and  belbrc  him  shall 
,£Mj>."^.   iil  *!aoo^.  A»i  lie  shall  sepante  them  ono  from  another,  as  a 
.r*ft  .•  -.'v.i'a  3»  <!brvp  ^jm  lae  soacs.  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  bif 
^k    :««  ^^>  m  :atf  '.ifi^.     Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on 
.   tar   ^  .HHwc  oc  sj  Ficher.  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
jL    .K  I'unuoi^-u  jf'  -M  V vrM.  —  Then  shall  be  say  also  nnto  them 
a^  t  .    — >..  '-\"Ar?  S«i  IK  ~-  .-irwsi,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  ibr 
«•..    .-.    -^<«  ftkx^fs^  -  .v.i«i  'iK-^  «ll1  go  away  into  everla^rting  ponish- 
I*.  ^    *v^>.-;.r«%^   iuu   ife  «cvr!^L.*     Now  who  can  suppose*  if  Christ 

%rtA^  ^s^  itt-vjuiii:*  u  iii>EinsLi  ut-  mv^ce.  that  he  woald  make  such  plain 
^w.f.  .-.V  ^^i.:\.i!>   vtzv'v<-n4n:^  ^  r»ian?  state  of  the  wicked;  and  make 
«    >.^.  ^     -..t  I.  tan»   It   aL-'C  noAf  St.'*  ocaer  representation  coocerning  their 
.V   *  .^  .  •.  J     i   »*   xkf  vuBif  =imf .  ae  Sr licved  that  they  all  will  be  finally 
^1^7  V   ^.'•^«4ix'u  >  vw  io><L.*"i  ^?  Iv  U^liered.    Either  Christ  did  not 

.v»A.-«  .>...  .X  «.xx-M  ^'K/  une  'it  t^fir  A3S  will  finally  be  saved;  or,  he  did 
«h%  KtMv.  >  .-.'  jhi.%  u>  ^u.Tim.ui2^  l^>f«d.:ho  conunon  manner  of  his  preach- 
y^  ^«»  -^  -       c>  3%".^'A   uttkM  -'>.*  xnrrnM^.*a  c*n  the  nunds  of  bis  bearers  that 

^    •.....'    .t.'»*r».'*  •-*•.  -  X2»i  liii:  vicbout  remedv."     Thev  who 
?h     iiifi'*n«<vit  JL?*."  'JULi  the  number  of  those  who  will 
:^..*  ^  i>  %'\i  -v  -nnv'i  s^jotrr  thin  the  number  of  the  saved. 
.Ii>.  o^  .•.  -.'^i  :au   .\   «.jk^tii^  .xia  r*  :x  u.c  that  he  supposed  all  would  be 

^»v^  .  *«  «  k..<u.ui.-u  V  Shki,-;  Lite:  Nflieve  that  be  supposed  but  few 
X  X.  •..  1  •.«.  A-K«i.  •  Srx.c  >  tSMf  ^o.  and  narrow  is  the  way.  which 
ki«»<  .  \ .  tii%.  v  V  '.:K'(«r  Jv  3ki:  iad  it :  "*  but  **  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
x^MM  »^  »n:  «  \  :kh>  it»Ai-i  1.*  icsfCTo.fxio.  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
jK«x«ta  '.'N«»  uti^  11  .'!•>  vaftisiKr.  :c  »  nos  strange  that  people  should  believe 
W  ^«te  -niik  Hik  \<*  "v-o  .V  >A^^^  ll<B«.>e  we  read  that  one  saSl  nnto  him, 
«  Vv«vk  w  jksv  «."•  Jiu«:  v  «iiM?*  Now,  how  unaccountable  it  most  be 
v;;'  ^^-r*.*^  w\<^K«hNt.  vkii:  i.*.  «*:«  Iv  Mvvd.  that  any  of  his  bearers  should  ask 
«K"^  A  X* -x-^ x>ii  ijr^*^  r^'  K^-  vv  :hat  he  mtedf  Whoever  yet  heard  of 
an.^  {x^n^v.  >  ^vswo^  i»:a  a  ^v^ooc  cu^  a  I'mwemi preacher  f  It  wasi,  however, 
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a  very  nataral  question  to  uk  Christ  It  was  a  question  which  the  general 
tenor  of  hb  preaching  was  calculated  to  prompt  But  let  us  see  how  he  an- 
fwered  it  If  he  had  preached  in  such  a  manner  that  his  hearers  had  not 
clearly  understood  his  meaning,  here  was  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  further  explanation  and  correct  their  mistake.  If  he  believed  that  all 
will  be  finally  saved,  here  was  a  most  &vorable  opportunity  to  make  it  known. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  opportunity  which  he  as  a  teacher  could  not  honestly  avoid 
improving  for  the  purpose.  For,  if  he  had  hitherto  kept  his  sentiments  on  this 
point  concealed,  he  was  here  brought  to  a  trial  that  must  disclose  them ;  or, 
he  must  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  an  honest  question ;  or,  he  must  declare  an 
untruth.  For  the  very  question  is  asked  him,  ^  Lord,  are  there  lew  that  be 
saved  ?  "  Does  he  say  no ;  the  number  saved  cannot  properly  be  called  few : 
They  are  many.  Does  he  say,  By  far  the  greater  part  will  be  saved  ?  Does 
he  say,  All  will  eventually  be  restored?  No,  nothing  like  this.  But  his 
answer  is  directly  the  reverse.  His  answer  is,  **  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate ; "  ihat  gate  which,  in  another  place,  he  declared  but  few  find.  For,  says 
he,  "  many  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  not  be  able."  The  many  will  not  be  able* 
These  are  they  that  go  in  at  the  wide  gate,  leading  to  destruction.  Now,  who 
that  believes  Christ  was  honest  and  acquainted  with  his  subject  can  suppose 
that  he  believed  in  universal  salvation;  or,  in  final  restoration!  Our  Lord 
continues  his  answer  still  further.  '*  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  k 
risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without  and  to  knock 
at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us ;  and  he  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are.  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  But  he 
shall  say,  I  tell  you  I  know  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  fit>m  me,  all  ye  workers 
of  iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  shall  see 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  €rod, 
and  you  yourselves  thrlist  out" 

But,  perhaps  you  wish  to  know  whether  Christ  is  not  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  world  ? 

I  answer,  yes;  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  many  of  the  whole  world 
would  embrace  the  salvation  he  oiSered,  so  as  to  be  actually  saved  by  him,  and 
has  expressly  assured  us  that  the  number  of  such  is  but  few. 

Do  you  ask,  then,  in  what  sense  he  can  be  called  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world  ?  I  answer ;  in  the  same  sense  that  a  physician  may  be  said  to  be  the 
physician  of  a  whole  town  when  there  is  no  other  one,  and  this  one  is  abmi- 
dantly  able  to  do  all  the  business  if  the  people  would  apply  to  him ;  while  at 
the  same  time  one  half  of  the  mck  have  no  faith  in  him,  and  will  not  apply  to 
him,  and  actually  die  for  want  of  his  help. 

And  now,  reader,  let  me  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  your  Saviour ;  but,  if 
you  do  not  believe  in  him  and  make  application  to  him  for  pardon,  yon  must 
die  in  your  sins,  and  perish  for  ever.  On  the  authority  of  his  own  word  I 
you,  ^  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
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Ihm  tk§  Rev.  Dr,  Emmom», 

FftAVXLnr^  Angnst  S7, 1817. 
Avm  batting  tiie  Ber.  Caleb  Bnisa  XMd  bis  nuumicript  on  the  toncmeot  of 
Cbriflt,  I  am  read/  to  aaj  tbat  I  tbink  be  bai  treated  tbe  doctrine  with  gnat  inge- 
nnitj  and  proprietor ;  and  that  hia  Esaaj  ia  calculated  to  meet  and  relate  tbe  groai 
and  dangerous  errors  which  bare  long  and  extenslTelj  preTniled  npon  this  rttj 
important  subject    I  hope  bis  piece  will  be  publislied  and  widelj  drcolnted. 

KATHAXAEL  £BiMONS. 


From  tkM  Rev.  Dr,  Worealer, 

Saum,  Angoat  29,  1817. 
Hativo  so  fiur  attended  to  tbe  Her.  Caleb  Bulge's  manuscript  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  as  to  got  a  Tiew  of  bis  plan,  bis  leading  sentiments,  aiguments,  and  illus- 
trations, and  bis  manner  of  discussion,  I  feel  no  common  degree  of  fi^eedom  and 
■arisfisrtion  in  expressing  an  opinion  in  laror  of  its  publication.  The  anbject,  at  all 
times  of  tbe  higliest  importance,  demands  at  tbe  present  day  most  particular  attentioo. 
Mr.  Bulge's  discussion  of  it  appears  to  be  able,  luminous,  and  interesting ;  and  I  de- 
Toutlj  hope  that  tbe  publication  will  conduce  extensiyelj  to  the  honor  of  God  our 
Sayiour,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  gracious  and  bolj  cause. 

S.  WORCESTEB. 


From  l4f  Rev,  Dr,  Spring, 

Nbwbuxtyoxt,  August  30, 1817. 
HATnro  attended  to  tbe  Essaj  of  Mr.  Burge  on  the  atonement,  I  readil  j  remark 
that  I  am  peculiariy  pleased  with  bis  luminous  manner  of  treating  tbe  subject.  As 
tiie  salvation  of  man  is  the  glorious  expression  of  the  divine  perfections,  the  writer 
has  permitted  the  inspired  writers  to  explain  themselves  and  each  other  upon  tbe 
cardinal  point  Tbe  atonement,  therefore,  as  he  presents  it,  is  tbe  harmony  of  tbe 
laoed  writings;  and  is  calculated  to  comfort  Zion,  and  administer  instruction  to 
rinners.  SAMUEL  SPRINO. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barton, 

Thetfobd,  Sept  12, 1820. 
Hatiwo  beard  tbe  Bev.  Caleb  Bnige  read  the  substance  of  what  be  has  written  on 
the  atonement,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  in  showing  why  an  atonement  for  sin  was 
necessary,  and  in  what  it  consists,  he  has  elucidated  the  subject  more  fully  and 
clearly  than  any  author  whom  I  have  read ;  and  in  every  part  of  it  be  has  reflected  to 
view  mudi  light ;  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  public, 
and  hope  be  will  oonseot  to  publish  it  fw  the  benefit  of  the  dmrches. 
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PauUnuM.  1  understand  that  70U  think  it  improper  to  saj  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  is  it  so  ? 

Asptuio.  I  do  think  it  improper.    I  think  he  died  for  the  elect  only. 

P.  Will  jou  be  so  kind  as  to  state  the  arguments  on  which  jou  relj 
to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only  ? 

A,  I  will.  My  first  argument  is  this :  **  The  motive  which  induced 
the  Father  to  send  the  Son,  and  which  induced  the  Son  to  undertake  to  die, 
was  special  love  to  the  elect.  Those,  therefore,  who  were  not  elected, 
were  not  properly  the  objects  of  the  death  of  Christ."  How  can  you 
elude  the  force  of  this  argument  ? 

P,  I  shall  say,  it  takes  for  granted  that  which  ought  to  be  proved, 
namely,  that  it  was  special  love  to  the  elect  which  induced  Christ  to  lay 
down  his  life.     I  avoid  your  conclusion  by  denying  your  premises. 

A.  If  you  say  it  was  not  special  love  to  the  elect  which  induced 
Christ  to  lay  down  his  life,  ^  you  will  contradict  the  whole  word  of  God, 
which  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  effect  of  the  greatest  love 
ever  exhibited." 

P.  I  grant  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  ex- 

*  The  following  dialogne  wu  published  in  the  Utica  Christian  Repositoiy,  in  the 
year  1823,  with  »  prefeoe  as  follows :  — 

Bin.  Editok,  —  It  is  known  perhaps  to  manj  of  jonr  readers,  that  a  manuscript 
lecture  is  in  circulation,  written  bj  a  Professor  of  Diyinitj  at  one  of  our  Theologiad 
Seminaries,  to  prore  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only.  With  a  Tiew  to  discuss  the 
arguments  contained  in  that  lecture,  I  hare  thrown  together  some  thoughts  in  tii« 
form  of  dialogue.  Of  the  speakers,  Atpaaio  represents  the  author  of  that  lecture,  and 
PmdinuB,  an  adrocate  for  a  general  atonement.  Of  the  language  put  into  the  month 
otAqfono,  that  whidi  is  taken  from  the  lecture  is  marked  with  inverted  commas ;  of 
course  the  author  of  that  lecture  is  not  responsible  for  anj  thing  that  Atpasio  says, 
which  is  not  so  marked.  T. 
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preasion  of  the  greatest  love  ever  exhibited.    But  what  then  ?    LtOTe  tat 
whom  ?    That  is  the  question. 

A.  Love  for  the  elect  undoubtedly. 

P.  Love  for  the  elect,  jou  say ;  but  what  saith  the  Scriptare?  **  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.''  John  3:16. 
I  know  that  some  who  advocate  jour  opinion  put  in  the  word  elect  before 
world  in  this  text,  and  make  it  read  *^  God  so  loved  the  elect  world,'* 
Ac,  and  then  bring  it  forward  to  confirm  your  opinion ;  but  I  think  you 
will  not  venture  to  make  such  an  interpolation. 

A,   Bui  what  kind  of  love  could  God  feci  for  the  non-elect  ? 

P,  What  kind  of  love  could  God  feel  for  the  elect  before  their  regen- 
eration, while  they  were  yet  enemies  ?  I  know  of  but  two  kinds  of  love 
which  God  can  feel  towards  his  creatures.  One  is,  a  love  of  esteem  or 
complacency  which  he  feels  for  those  who  ore  already  holy,  and  cannot 
feel  for  any  others ;  for  he  cannot  look  with  complacency  upon  those 
who  arc  totally  unlike  himself;  he  cannot  esteem  those  who  are  totally 
destitute  of  any  moral  goodness ;  he  cannot  delight  in  those  who  do 
nothing  but  sin ;  he  hates  all  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Before  regenera- 
tion the  elect  arc  the  same  in  their  moral  cliaracter  as  the  non-elect. 
They  arc  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  others. 

A,  I  grunt  that  God  cannot  feel  tliis  kind  of  love  for  the  elect  before 
regcnenition,  any  more  than  for  the  non-elect.  But  what  b  the  other 
kind  of  love  of  which  you  speak  ? 

P.  It  is  the  love  of  benevolence  or  good-will.  This  has  for  its  object 
all  creatures  capable  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  and  regards  the  hapjiiness 
of  each  one  according  to  its  real  worth.  Now  the  happiness  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  not,  in  itself,  any  more  valuable  if  he  is  elected  than  if  he  is  not 
elected.  But  God  rt»gards  tilings  acconling  to  their  real  worth.  His 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  non-elect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  for 
that  of  the  elect.  "When  this  kind  of  love  is  exercised  towards  the 
guilty,  it  is  called  compassion.  It  is  this  which  is  expressed  in  the  invi- 
tations of  mercy  which  arc  addressed  to  sinners,  in  the  commands  to 
choose  life,  in  the  warnings,  ex|X)stulutions,  and  entreaties  with  which 
God  calls  upon  the  wicked  to  forsake  their  wickedness  and  turn  to  him. 
It  is  this  com{>assion  for  sinners  wliich  is  expressed  in  the  oath  of  God. 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  tliot  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.**  It  was  this 
compassion  for  sinners  which  led  the  Saviour  to  weep  over  Jerusalem, 
and  to  say,  **  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  tliat  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
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wingSy  and  jt  would  not!"  Finally,  it  is  this  compassion  for  sinners^ 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Father,  in  giving  his  Son  to  die,  and  by  the 
Son  in  laying  down  his  life.  And  this  is  the  plain  import  of  the  text 
before  mentioned,  ^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son.** 

A.  But  why  should  the  non-elect  be  considered  as  the  objects  of  this 
love  ?   Had  they  not  **  forfeited  all  regard  from  their  Creator  ?  " 

P,  And  had  not  the  elect  also  forfeited  all  regard  from  their  Creator? 
What  was  there  m  the  elect  before  r^eneration  to  entitle  them  to  this 
regard  from  him,  any  more  than  the  non-elect  ?  I  see  no  force  in  your 
question  unless  the  reason  why  some  are  elected  rather  than  others  is, 
that  they  are  not  so  guilty ;  a  notion  very  acceptable  to  the  human  heart 
because  well  adapted  to  flatter  its  selfishness  and  pride. 

A.  But  if  God  really  felt  such  love  for  all  men  as  to  give  his  Son  to 
die  for  them,  why  does  he  not  save  them  all  ? 

P.  Because  they  reject  offered  mercy,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  Saviour 
that  is  provided  ;  our  Lord  says,  ^  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might 
have  life.** 

A,  But  if  he  loved  them  enough  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  them,  did 
he  not  also  love  them  enough  to  change  their  hearts,  and  make  them 
willing  to  accept  the  offered  mercy  ? 

P.  If  their  happiness  were  the  only  thing  he  regarded,  he  would 
doubtless  change  their  hearts,  and  make  them  all  happy.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  God  chooses  to  save  a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  mankind  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  loved  a  part  more  than  he  did  the  rest,  and  so  gave 
his  Son  to  die  for  them  and  not  for  the  rest. 

P,  But  why  should  he  love  the  elect  before  regeneration  more  than 
the  non-elect  ?  No  reason  appears.  They  are  no  better  by  nature,  nor 
is  their  happiness  in  itself  any  more  valuable.  That  he  does  love  them 
any  more  is  a  mere  assumption  of  your  own,  and  has  no  countenance 
from  the  word  of  God. 

A.  What  reason,  then,  can  you  give,  why  he  saves  a  part  rather  than 
the  whole  of  mankind  ? 

P.  If  their  happiness  was  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded,  he  would 
save  them  all.  Why  does  not  the  humane  and  compassionate  judge  ac- 
quit the  murderer  and  set  him  at  liberty,  instead  of  pronouncing  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  the  law  ?  Is  it  because  he  has  no  compassion  for 
him? 

A,  No ;  that  cannot  be  the  reason.  He  cannot  be  humane  and  com* 
passionate  if  he  does  not  feel  strongly  for  the  miserable  culprit.  I  have 
never  heard  a  good  judge  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal 
without  seeing  him,  at  the  same  timci  deeply  moved  and  affected  even  to 
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tears.  But  while  he  feels  strong] j  for  the  calprH,  and  ia  mored  vidi 
the  tenderest  oompassion  for  him,  his  regard  for  the  pnblic  good  predoai- 
iiiates  over  his  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  erimuud,  and  ha  fffm 
hfan  up  to  suffer  the  punishment  he  deserves. 

wP.  You  liave  given  the  true  reason  whj  God  saves  a  part  rather  than 
the  whole  of  mankind.  He  feels  as  strong  and  livelj  a  oompaaaioa  for 
the  non-elect  as  for  the  elect  But  while  he  is  moved  with  the  tenderait 
compassion  for  them,  his  regard  for  the  puhlic  good  predonunatea  over 
his  regard  for  their  happiness,  and  he  gives  them  up  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment they  deserve. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Grod  felt  no  special  knre  for  the  elecC,  no 
love  of  a  different  kind,  or  of  a  different  degree,  from  that  which  he  fett 
for  the  non-elect.  He  loved  one  as  much  as  her  did  the  other ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  love  for  all,  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  all. 

What  is  your  second  argument,  to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  the 
elect  only  ? 

A.  My  second  argument  is  this  :  Christ  in  undertaking  the  office  of 
mediator,  had  a  certain  number  given  to  him  of  the  Father,  whose  salva- 
tion he  undertook  to  accomplish,  by  dying  for  them  and  preparing  them 
for  heaven.  Now,  **  if  only  a  part  of  the  human  family  were  given  to 
Christ,  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  peace,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  he 
should,  for  no  important  purpose,  die  for  others  ?  " 

P,  If  I  rightly  understand  your  aigument,  it  is  this :  The  great  object 
of  Christ  in  laying  down  his  life,  was  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  he 
died.  But  as  he  did  not  intend  to  save  any  but  the  elect,  he  could  not 
have  died  for  any  others.     Do  I  understand  you  ? 

A.  You  do.  ^  Christ  has  died  on  the  cross.  The  question  is,  for 
whom  did  he  die  ?  Certainly  if  we  can  ascertain  his  own  design  in  this 
awful  transaction,  we  have  an  answer  to  the  question.  But  the  death  of 
Christ  is  a  means  of  salvation.  Proix^rly,  then,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  for  ull  whom  he  designed  to  bring  to  salvation,  and  for  none  else." 

P,  I  gnint  freely  that  only  a  part  of  mankind  were  given  to  the  Son 
in  tlic  covenant  of  Bedcmption,  and  that  the  salvation  of  these  was  one 
important  object  he  had  in  view  in  laying  down  his  life.  But  I  see  not 
how  it  follows  that  this  was  his  only  object,  or  even  his  princiiial  object. 

A,  But  if  you  hold  that  **  he  died  for  those  whom  he  had  no  intention 
to  save,  it  is  incumbent  on  "  you  *^  to  point  out  for  what  end.  No  wise 
agent  performs  an  important  work  without  having  an  important  end  in 
view."  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  can, "  What  was  the  end  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  those  whom  he  had  no  intention  of  saving  ?  " 

P.  The  great  end  of  God  in  all  that  he  has  done  is  to  promote  his  own 
glory.     For  this  he  has  created  angels  and  men,  and  for  this  he  has 
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ibniiedy  and  will  cany  into  effect,  the  whole  plan  of  his  administration. 
This  is  an  end  worthy  of  himselfl  To  make  an j  thing  less  than  this  his 
ultimate  end  would  be  infinitelj  unworthy  of  him.    Do  jou  admit  this  ? 

A.  Certainly.  I  belieye  that  **  For  his  own  glory  he  hath  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

P.  The  great  end  of  GUkL,  then,  being  his  own  glory,  whatever  he  has 
done  is  to  be  considered  as  intended  to  promote  this.  Whatever  comes 
to  pass  was  foreordained  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote this  great  end.  Did  God  determine  to  create  angels  ?  It  was  to 
promote  his  own  glory.  Did  he  determine  that  some  of  them  should  per- 
severe in  holiness,  and  be  forever  happy  ?  It  was  to  promote  his  own 
glory.  Did  he  determine  that  some  of  them  should  fall  into  sin,  and  be 
forever  miserable  ?  It  was  to  promote  his  own  glory.  Did  he  determine 
to  make  man  ?  It  was  to  promote  his  own  glory.  Did  he  determine 
that  man  should  fall  into  sin,  and  come  under  the  condemnation  of  his 
law  ?  It  was  to  promote  his  own  glory.  Did  he  determine  to  save  a  part 
of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery  through  a  Redeemer  ?  It  was  to  pro- 
*mote  his  own  glory.  Did  he  determine  that  a  part  of  mankind  should  be 
lefl  to  perish  in  their  sins  ?    It  was  to  promote  his  own  glory. 

A.  But  because  God  makes  his  own  glory  his  chief  end,  does  it  follow 
that  he  has  no  regard  to  the  good  of  creatures  ? 

P.  By  no  means.  He  regards  the  happiness  of  every  creature  accordr 
ing  to  its  real  worth.  But  the  happiness  of  all  creatures  taken  together 
is  not  worth  so  much  as  the  glory  of  God.  For  what  comparison  can 
there  be  between  finite  and  infinite  ?  To  represent  Gkxl  as  disregarding 
the  happiness  of  any  of  his  creatures,  would  be  to  represent  him  as  a 
cruel,  unfeeling,  and  odious  tyrant  But  to  represent  him  as  regarding 
the  good  of  creatures  more  than  his  own  glory,  would  be  to  represent  him 
as  valuing  a  less  good  more  than  a  greater  good,  which  would  be  inooa* 
sistent  with  infinite  g^oodness.  While,  therefore,  he  makes  his  own  glory 
his  primary  object,  he  makes  the  good  of  creatures  a  secondary  objecL 
If  you  ask,  then,  what  was  the  motive  which  induced  the  Father  to  g^ve 
his  Son  to  die  for  the  elect  ?  I  answer,  regard  for  his  own  glory  was  his 
chief  inducement,  and  regard  for  their  happiness  was  a  seccmdary  induce- 
ment. Each  of  these  had  influence  with  him  ia  pooportion  to  its  intrinsic 
importance. 

A.  Very  well.  But  what  was  the  motive  which,  induced  the  Father 
to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  the  non-elect  ? 

P.  The  same  answer  may  be  given.  Begard  for  his  own  glory  was 
his  chief  inducement,  and  regard  for  their  happiness  was  a  secondary  ior 
ducement 
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repent  and  believe.  And  so  the  offer  of  forgiveness  can  be  oonsistentlj 
made  to  them  on  the  part  of  God,  and  be  a  real  expression  of  his  merqr; 
And  since  thej  are  all  moral  agents,  and  able  to  accept  the  offer,  theit 
salvation  is,  hj  this  means,  put  entirely  at  their  own  option.  Should  an 
earthly  government  offer  pardon  to  a  criminal,  upon  the  easy  condition 
of  his  own  voluntary  acceptance,  and  should  it  appear  that  every  obstacle 
was  removed,  so  that  he  might  be  pardoned  if  he  would,  there  would  be 
no  doubt  o£  the  merciful  disposition  of  that  government.  Even  the  crim- 
inal himself  would  say,  with  his  dying  breath,  "  The  government  was 
merciful,  but  I  would  not  receive  pardon  at  their  hands." 

A.   What  have  you  to  say  respecting  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  €rod  ? 

P,  If  Christ  has  died  for  all,  then  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  God  are 
glorified  in  his  inviting  all  to  turn  and  live.  If  Christ  has  died  for  all, 
then  he  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  salvation  of  all,  provided  they 
will  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  When  a  man  makes  a  feasi 
and  invites  twenty  persons  to  come  and  partake  of  it,  what  does  the  invi- 
tation say  to  all  and  each  of  them,  come,  for  there  is  provision  made  to 
entertain  you  ?  or,  come,  for  there  is  no  provision  made  for  you  ?  Cer- 
tainly, the  invitation  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  there  is  provision 
made  for  every  one  who  is  invited ;  and  it  is  so  understood  by  those  who 
are  invited.  And  if  it  were  not  so  understood,  it  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  sincere  invitation,  but  a  gross  insult.  If  the  master  of  tlie  feast 
should  say,  I  invite  twenty  when  there  is  only  provision  made  for  five ; 
you  are  all  invited  to  come,  but  if  you  come  only  five  can  be  received^ 
and  the  rest  must  go  empty  away.  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a 
man  ?  But  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  not  attended  with  any  such 
declaration.  They  say,  "  Come,  for  all  things  are  ready."  No  minbter 
of  the  gospel  is  sent  to  say  to  the  non-elect,  Come,  for  there  is  no  provis- 
ion made  for  you  ;  come,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  shut  out. 

A.  But  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  know  who  the  elect  are,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  invite  all  indiscriminately. 
When  they  address  a  company  of  sinners,  they  do  not  know  but  that  they 
are  all  elected ;  and  therefore,  they  can  sincerely  invite  them  all. 

P,  But  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  only  servants,  sent  in  their 
master's  name  to  proclaim  his  invitation.  The  invitation  js  his,  not  theirs. 
And  he  knows  for  how  many  he  has  made  provision.  Tlie  question  iSi 
,  how  he  can  sincerely  invite  all  to  come.  Tlie  invitation  to  any  one  cer- 
tainly holds  out  the  idea  that  there  is  provision  made  for  him.  lie  so 
understands  it ;  and  it  is  intended  that  he  should  so  understand  it.  Ho 
must  so  understand  it  not  to  feel  himself  insulted  by  the  invitation.  J^ 
he  understands  that  he  is  invited  while  at  the  same  time  tliere  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  him,  he  will  feel  it  as  a  gross  imposition.    Or,  if  ho 
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iboaU  not  diseorer  it  till  long  afterwwds ;  if  he  should  at  the  time  np- 
poM  the  inTilAtion  to  be  sincere,  but  should  ailenraids  discover  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  him,  and  that  if  he  had  oome  he  would  have  been 
egdnded,  he  cannot  look  back  upon  the  transaction  and  conaider  it  in 
aaj  other  light 

Am  But  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  not  in  fact  made  to  all  the  hu- 
man nee.    A  great  part  of  the  world  have  never  heard  the  gospeL 

P.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  commanded  to  preach  It  to  eveiy 
creature.  That  they  have  not  done  so  is  a  fault  of  theirs,  ibr  whidi  thej 
will  have  to  answer  to  their  master  in  the  great  daj.  Tlie  invitations  of 
the  gospel  are,  therefore,  in  fact,  directed  to  every  creature.  But,  Aspa- 
tiOf  do  you  think  that  all  are  elected  who  hear  the  gospel  preached  ? 

A,  No.     I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 

P.  Then  the  fact  that  the  gospel  has  not  been  actually  preached  to 
every  creature  will  avail  you  nothing.  It  looks  like  a  mere  subterfuge, 
intending  to  evade  coming  to  the  point  and  meeting  the  difficulty  fairly. 

A.  But  I  think  the  invitation  may  be  given  to  all  men  as  sincerely, 
upon  my  plan,  as  upon  yours. 

P.   How  can  that  be  ? 

A.  I  will  tell  you.     Suppose  a  thousand  captives  are  confined  in 
prison  —  suppose  a  person  wishes  to  redeem  one  hundred  of  them,  and, 
fixr  that  purpose,  pays  to  the  authority  which  holds  them  in  prison  a  peari 
of  great  value,  ^  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  captives  in  prison  ;  but  the 
person  paying  it  has  in  view  only  to  redeem  his  own  friends ;  this  inten- 
tion in  the  redeemer,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  price  by  the  authority 
which  holds  them  in  bondage,  constitutes  the  pearl  a  ransom,  and  con- 
fines it  to  the  number  for  whom  it  was  designed.     But  the  pearl  itself  is 
sufficient  to  ransom  all  the  rest  of  the  captives  if  it  had  been  applied  to 
their  advantage.     To  carry  on  the  allusion,  suppose  that  the  person  un- 
dertaking to  redeem  his  friends  should  say,  ^  I  will  have  proclamatkm 
made  in  tiie  prison  that  every  one  who  will  acknowledge  me  as  his  de- 
liverer, and  will  submit  himself  to  my  authority,  may  immediately  come 
forth  on  the  footing  of  the  ransom  which  I  have  paid ;  for  none  but  my 
friends  will  accept  these  terms,  the  remainder  will  prefer  their  prison  to 
liberty,  which  can  only  be  liad  by  submission  to  me,  whom  they  inveter- 
ately  hate.'    Now  the  person  commissioned  to  carry  these  tidings  to  the 
prison  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  every  one 
who  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms,  and  to  use  arguments  and  motives 
to  induce  them  to  submit ;  but  the  event  would  be,  that  none  would  ac- 
cept the  offiir  but  the  roid  friends  of  the  redeemer.     This  he  knew  from 
the  beginning,  and  tlierefore  he  paid  the  ransom  for  no  others.     Is  there 
any  thing  insincere  in  this  whole  transaction  ?  " 
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P.  Was  the  pearl  paid  for  tlie  wlMle,  or  onlj  for  a  part? 

j4.  It  was  paid  only  for  the  hoadied  who  were  intended  to  he  re- 
deemed.   There  was  nothing  paid  for  the  rest 

P.  llien  its  value  makes  no  differenoe.  If  the  whole  price  was  paid 
for  the  hundred,  there  was  nothing  paid  for  the  nine  hundred.  Thej 
are  in  just  the  same  situation  as  to  the  possitnlitj  of  their  deliTerance,  as 
if  no  ransom  had  been  paid  for  any.  The  great  valneof  the  pearl  seems 
to  me  only  a  blind,  to  prevent  the  true  state  of  the  case  from  being  seen. 
What  if  some  of  the  nine  hundred  had  accepted  the  offer,  and  attempted 
to  come  out,  would  they  not  have  been  stopped  at  the  door  by  the  keep- 
ers of  the  prison  ?  Would  they  not  have  been  told  there  is  no  ransom 
paid  for  you ;  you  cannot  be  released  ? 

A*  You  ought  not  to  ask  such  a  question ;  for  it  was  foreseen  that 
none  of  them  would  accept  the  olfor. 

P.  Bot  there  is  a  wide  difierenoe  between  their  being  hindered  only 
by  their  own  voluntary  refosal  of  the  offer,  and  their  being  hindered  also 
1^  the  want  of  a  ransom  being  paid  for  them.  In  the  one  case  th^ 
could  come  out  if  they  would ;  in  the  other  they  could  not  come  out  if 
they  would.  In  the  one  case  their  liberation  is  possible,  and  depoids  on 
their  own  voluntary  choice ;  in  the  other  their  liberation  is  impossible, 
for  if  they  should  choose  to  come  out,  and  make  the  attempt,  they  would 
And  the  doors  locked  and  barred  against  them.  If  the  ransom  had  been 
pud  for  the  whole,  and  their  liberation  had  been  rendered  possible,  and 
had  been  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  voluntary  choice,  then 
they  could  all  be  rincerely  invited  to  come  out ;  but  if  the  ransom  was 
paid  only  for  the  hundred  and  nothing  was  paid  for  the  rest,  their  libera- 
thm  was  impossible;  it  did  not  depend  upon  their  own  voluntary  choiee; 
Ihey  coald  not  come  out  if  they  would ;  and  therefore  to  make  the  ofier 
to  them  and  call  upon  them  to  come  out,  is  just  as  if  one  should  go  to 
the  doors  of  a  prison,  and  looking  through  the  grates  should  call  upon 
the  prisoners  to  rise  and  come  out,  when  they  were  fost  bound  in  chains 
and  the  doors  are  locked  and  barred  against  them,  which  would  be  b^ 
mocking  their  misery. 

j4.  I  think  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  God  towards  the  non-eleet 
appears  as  great  upon  my  plan  as  upon  yours. 

P.  How  so? 

j4.  Because  ^  those  who  are  not  elected  are  nevertheless  under  the 
igoverament  of  God,  and  bound  by  his  laws ;  if,  therefore,  they  live  where 
Ae  gospel  is  preached  they  camot  but  be  required  to  believe  in  Christ, 
for  it  is  a  reasonable  duty.  It  is  required  by  the  moral  obligation  which 
Ihey  are  under;  for  the  law  of  God  certainly  binds  all  men  to  the  pci^ 
fonnance  of  every  holy  act**    When,  therefore,  thiey  refuse  to  obey  his 

47» 
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IftWB,  utd  pnivoka  hint  by  their  tmugm^oBa,  hi 
ftiktt  w  ^"■■|ifr***J  in.  not  cnUinff  *lmt«  off  ai  o 
to  the  r^ioiu  of  detpair  aa  thej  deMrro. 

P.  I  grant  that  the  iK»«lect  «re  niicler  the  go 
bound  bj  hii  Um ;  ind  tliat  they  u«  Kqniied  (o 
hmta,  and  to  expreN  that  lore  bj  ail  thoae  liol] 
to  their  condition  and  eircnnutancn.  So  aie  tbo 
der  tlie  gorennnent  of  God  too,  and  l>oimd  bj  h 
required  to  lore  God  with  all  their  lieaita,  and  U 
all  tboM  boljr  acti  whidi  are  luited  to  their  condil 
But  will  you  my  that  the  denla  ace  IxNind  to  n 
Sariour? 

A.  No.  "  Derila  are  confined  in  chaina  of  dai 
offers  of  mercy.  They  receive  no  benefita,  and  t] 
nature  of  things,  impoisible  ;  for  though  Chriit's  n 
in  lelatimi  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  yet  we  I 
that  obe^ence  to  a  human  law,  and  lufiering  tin 
would  be  a  anfflcient  atonement  for  beings  of  an 
oes,  of  wtwM  aia  we  have  no  particular  infbnnatic 

J*.  But  the  devila  "are,  nevertheleia,  under  th 
and  bound  by  his  laws ; "  and  "  the  law  c^  God  a 
performance  of  every  holy  act."  Why  should  tb 
believe  in  Christ,  for  it  is  a  reasonable  duty?  " 

A.  I  bave  given  the  reason  already.  It  is  not 
them,  because  their  condition  and  cinonistaaces  ai 

P.  Very  welL  And  for  the  same  rcAsoo,  npc 
•ketare  not  bound  to  believe  in  Christ.  He 
There  is  no  atonement  for  them.  "  Their  salvat 
tilings  imposuble ;  for  though  Christ's  merit  is  a 
tion  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,"  it  was  not  hii  ot: 
elect  His  death  is  of  no  value  in  relation  to  th( 
h^ve  any  offers  c^  mercy,  it  is  only  in  appearance, 
is  only  because  the  elect  are  so  mingled  with  tbci 
the  gospel  cannot  dtslinguish,  and  m  are  compe 
criminate  offiir ;  it  is  not  because  thero  is  any 
they  con  have,  for  where  no  atonement  is  made, 
eised.  If  they  receive  any  benefit  now,  it  is  onl 
and  because  they  are  so  mingled  with  them  that  t 
of  comroon  &von,  as  the  barren  nek  shares  in 
which  &tb  on  the  fruitful  field.  It  is  not  because 
privileges  of  a  state  of  probation,  which  constitute 
■ocnring  their  salvation.    They  have  no  such  op[ 
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-atonement  for  them.  It  is  a  reasonable  duty  for  all  those  for  whom 
Christ  died  to  believe  in  lum,  to  receive  him  as  their  Saviour ;  but  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  duty  for  devils,  because  Christ  did  not  die  for  them ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  dutj  of  the  non-elect  upon 
jour  plan.  They  cannot  have  Christ  for  their  Saviour,  for  he  did  not 
die  for  them. 

Am  IIow,  then,  do  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  Grod  appear  greater 
upon  jour  plan  than  upon  mine  ? 

P.  The  patience  and  forbearance  of  Grod  in  sparing  the  guilty  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  their  offences.  The  non- 
elect  are  guilty  of  all  those  offences  against  God,  upon  my  plan,  which 
they  are  upon  yours  and  others  besides,  great  and  numerous  and  aggrar 
vated. 

jL  What  are  they? 
-  P.  On  my  plan  the  non-elect  are  guilty  of  rejecting  a  Saviour  that  is 
provided  for  them ;  of  hating  and  persecuting  and  crucifying  the  Son  of 
God  who  loved  them,  and  wept  over  them,  and  poured  out  his  life's  blood 
for  their  souls.  They  are  guilty  of  despising  the  mercy  of  the  Father, 
who  calls  upon  them  in  the  most  affecting  tempA  and  expostulates  with 
them,'  and  warns  them  and  intreats  them  to  repent  and  be  saved,  declar- 
ing, with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  '^  As  I  live,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live." 
They  are  guilty  of  resisting  ^and  grievingjthe  Holy  Spirit,  wlio  strives 
with  them  and  reproves  them,  and  calls  upon  them  to  embrace  the  Sa- 
viour who  died  for  them.  They  are  guilty  of  wasting  their  period  of 
probation,  and  sinning  away  their  day  of  grace ;  of  refusing  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  when  it  is  put  in  their  own  power,  and  of  wan- 
tonly and  wickedly  throwing  themselves  away  when  eternal  life  is  brought 
within  their  reach.  With  these  sins  they  are  not  chargeable  upon  your 
plan,  for  no  salvation  is  provided,  no  Saviour  has  died  for  them,  no  mexcj 
can  be  hnd,  no  opportunity  for  securing  eternal  life  is  afforded.  Since, 
therefore,  the  non-elect  on  my  plan  are  guilty  of  these  great  and  agg^- 
vated  sins,  with  which  on  your  plan  they  cannot  be  chargeable,  the  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  of  God  in  sparing  them  from  day  to  day  is,  on  my 
plan,  far  more  gloriously  displayed  than  they  can  be  upon  yours. 

A.  You  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  the  justice  of  God  is  glorified 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  non-elect,  even  thong^  no  Saviour  died  fi>r 
them? 

P.  Yes ;  but  in  a  degree  far  less. 
jL   How  00? 

P*  The  non-elect,  as  well  as  others,  are  bonnd  to  love  God  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  to  hmp  hit  commandments  perfisetly  (  and  for  refusing 
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to  do  this  they  are  jiutlj  oondemned.  For  thk  ihej  would  be  jtMy 
oondcmnedy  though  no  Savioar  had  been  prorided.  So  fiur  the  jnstiee  of 
God  woald  bo  i^rified  in  their  oondemnationy  whether  Chriat  died  ftr 
them  or  not.  But  if  Christ  has  not  died  for  them,  the  juatioe  of  God 
cannot  be  glorified  in  condemning  them  for  rejecting  a  SaTiour.  Tliere 
is  no  SaTiour  for  them  that  they  can  reject.  The  justice  of  Grod  cannot 
be  glorified  in  condemning  them  for  refusing  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  There  is  no  salvation  brought  within  their  reach  which  they 
can  refuse.  The  justice  of  Grod  cannot  be  glorified  in  condemning  them 
for  despising  his  offered  mercy.  There  is  no  mercy  for  them  which  they 
can  despise.  If,  therefore,  on  your  plan  the  wicked  are  inexcusable  for 
not  loving  and  serving  God,  on  mine  they  are  doubly  inexcusable.  If 
on  your  ]>lan  they  are  justly  condemned  for  refusing  to  love  and  serve 
God,  on  mine  they  arc  justly  condemned  for  the  some  thin^ ;  and  besides 
this,  they  arc  justly  condemned  for  rejecting  a  Saviour  that  was  provided 
for  them,  for  throwing  away  their  souls  when  their  sal%-ation  was  pot 
within  their  power,  and  for  despising  the  mercy  which  they  might  have 
enjoyed. 

Ju  You  also  mentioned  God's  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  non- 
eleet,  as  a  secondary  inducement  with  him  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  them. 
How  does  it  show  any  regard  for  their  happiness,  when,  according  to  yoor 
own  representation,  their  condemnation  becomes  only  more  aggravated  in 
consequence  ? 

P.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  becomes  so  through  their  own  fhnlt. 
They  neglect  to  improve  the  privileges  put  into  their  liands.  They  might 
be  saved  if  they  would,  but  they  will  not. 

A.  But  this  was  known  to  Grod  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  regard  for  their  happiness  would  have  dictated  that 
no  such  privileges  should  be  given  them  which  they  might  abuse.  How 
can  it  be  any  privilege  for  n  man  to  be  put  into  a  situation  to  increase  his 
guilt,  and  consequently  his  misery  ? 

P.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  the  non-elect  enjoy  no  privileges  or  bless- 
ings in  this  life  ? 

Ju  1  would  not  say  that  I  admit  that  they  ^ore  placed  here  in  a 
condition  of  comfort,  or  at  least,  in  a  mixed  state,  where  nmny  blessings 
and  privileges  are  enjoyed ;  and  this  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  medi- 
ation of  Christ."  And  in  this  their  situation  differs  from  that  of  the 
devils.     ^  Devils  arc  confined  in  chains  of  darkness.     They  receive  no 

benefits." 

P.  How  can  the  common  blessings  of  life  which  they  enjoy  be  consid- 
eied  any  blessings  to  them,  since  they  abuse  them  also  to  increase  their 
guilt  and  aggravate  their  final  condemnation?    And  how  is  it  any  kind- 
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ness  to  bestow  such  blessiiigs  npon  them,  when  it  was  known  from  the 
beginning  that  they  would  so  abuse  them  ? 

A.  That  which  is  m  its  own  nature  a  good,  and  capable  of  being  im-^ 
proved  bj  us  to  our  advantage,  is  a  blessing,  and  must  be  so  considered 
whether  we  improve  it  or  not. 

P.  Then  you  have  answered  your  own  question.  That  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  a  good,  and  capable  of  being  improved  by  us  to  our  advan- 
tage, is  a  blessing ;  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  it  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
a  kindness  in  the  bestower,  whether  we  improve  it  to  our  advantage  or 
not.  By  Christ's  dying  for  the  non-elect,  they  are  placed  in  a  situation 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
died  for  them.  If  he  had  not  died  for  them  they  would  have  been  in  a 
situation  at  least  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  devils.  They  could 
have  had  no  privileges.  No  blessings  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  could  receive  no  benefits.  For  where  there  is  no  atone- 
ment, no  mercy  can  be  shown.  But  since  Christ  has  died  for  all,  all  ^'  are 
placed  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  or  at  least  in  a  mixed  state,  where  many 
blessings  and  privileges  are  enjoyed."  But  besides  this,  those  who  live 
where  the  gospel  is  preached,  ncm-elect  as  well  as  others,  are  placed  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  ei\|oy  the  means  of  grace,  and  have  an  opporw 
tunity  to  secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  A  Saviour  is  provided,  an 
atonement  is  offered  them,  pardon  and  peace  are  proclaimed  in  their  ears, 
the  Father  invites,  the  Saviour  entreats,  the  Holy  Spirit  strives.  Eter* 
nal  life  is  brought  within  their  reach,  and  urged  upon  them.  The  welfare 
of  their  immortal  souls  is  put  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  may  secure 
it  if  they  wilL  Are  these  no  privileges  ?  Are  they  not  in  themselves  a 
great  good,  and  capable  of  being  improved  by  them  to  their  own  unspeak- 
able advantage  ?  In  this  way,  therefore,  God  shows  his  regard  for  their 
happiness ;  and  manifests  the  strongest  soUcitude  for  their  welfare.  And 
if  they  perish  afler  all  this,  they  will  be  without  excuse,  and  their  blood 
will  be  upon  their  own  heads. 

Thus  then,  Aspasio,  I  have  pointed  out  ''for  what  end"  Crod  gave  his 
Son  to  die  for  those  ^  whom  he  had  no  intention  of  savings?  It  was  to 
glorify  himself,  and  to  manifest  his  regard  for  their  happiness.  It  was 
to  put  them  into  a  state  in  which  they  might  be  saved  if  iiktj  woidd^  and 
to  make  it  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  choice  whether  they  were 
saved  or  not ;  that  thus,  in  throwing  away  their  souls,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered doubly  inexcusable,  and  their  blood  might  be  upon  their  own  heads* 
Till,  therefore,  you  can  show  that  these  things  are  of  no  importance,,  yoa 
ought  not  to  conclude  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  because  he  could 
have  ^  no  important  purpose  **  in  dying  for  others.  What  is  your 
argument  to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  onJj  ^ 
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A.  My  third  argument  is  thii: — «Tlie  daath  of  Christ  was  a  tcsI 
atonement,  a  ruuom  price,  an  expiatioo,  and  a  propitiatioii  for  sin ;  a  loll 
satisfiiction  tokwandjnstioe;  and  most  therefim  he  efficacicNis  in  helialf 
of  those  for  whom  he  died.  If  he  died  for  all,  then  all  must  be  sared. 
Consequentlj,  if  only  a  part  of  the  hnman  race  diall  oeilainlj  be  sared, 
Christ  died  only  for  that  part." 

P.  This  argument  depends  entirely  npon  the  natore  of  the  atonement 
From  jour  views  of  its  nature,  you  oondode  that  it  was  made  for  the 
elect  only.  My  views  of  its  nature  are  probably  different  from  joutb. 
From  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  I  coodade  tlmt  it  was 
made  for  all  men.    Will  you  state  your  views  of  its  nature  ? 

A.   I  will.     **'  The  word  atonement,  though  often  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  not  found  ia  the  New  Testament  except  in  one  instance,  Bom. 
5 ;  1 1,  whc^e  it  ought  to  have  been  reconciliation.    In  the  view,  however, 
of  our  translatons  there  was  but  little  difference  between  these  two  words, 
for  he  whose  sins  are  atoned  is  reconciled.    Of  such  an  atonement  as 
leaves  the  peivon  for  whom  it  was  made  forever  under  the  guilt  of  his 
sins  they  liad  no  idea.''    **  The  Hebrew  word  for  atonement  signifies  to 
cover :  and  when  sins  in  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken  of  as  atoned,  the 
meaning  always  is  that  they  were  covered,  removed,  never  to  be  chaiged 
upon  the  iterson  who  committed  them."    ^  When  in  common  language  a 
man  is  said  to  have  atoned  for  his  fault  by  any  means,  wluit  do  we  mean 
by  the  word  ?     Why,  that  the  punishment  which  he  had  incurred  is  actu- 
ally n*moved,  or  ought  to  be  removed.'* 

•*  Another  word  used  in  the  New  Testament  is  propitiation."     **  A  pro- 
^*  pitiation  is  that  which  propitiates,  which  expiates,  which  procures  exemp- 

}  tion  from  punishment,  which  renders  favorable  the  person  to  whom  it  is 

!  offered." 

••  Another  set  of  words  by  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  frequently  ex- 
1  pressed,  signify  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captives."     ^  The 

life  of  Ciirist  is  called  the  ransom."  ^  Now  this  ransom,  being  paid  and 
aoceptcHl,  was  considered  a  sufficient  price  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  all 
those  for  whom  it  was  offered.  When  n  sufficient  price  is  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  a  captive,  he  cannot  with  propriety  be  detained  in  slavery." 
^  Those,  tlien,  for  whom  Christ  has  paid  a  ransom,  will  surely  be  actually 
redeemed." 

^  Another  word,  which  has  formerly  been  in  more  constant  use  with 
orthodox  Christians  than  any  other,  is  satisfaction."  '<  Justice  is  consid- 
ered as  offended,  and  insists  upon  the  eondign  punishment  of  the  sinner. 
A  surety  offers  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  offence,  by  obeying  the  law 
and  suffering  its  penalty.  The  offer  is  accepted.  The  satisfaction  is 
made,  and  acknowledged  to  be  sufficient    Now  the  question  is,  can  they 
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for  whom  this  satisfkction  has  been  made  be  punished  for  the  same  sins 
for  which  justice  is  declared  to  be  satisfied  ?  How  can  the  same  crimes 
be  punished  twice  over  in  a  just  government?'' 

P.  If  I  understand  jour  argument,  it  is  this :  The  satisfaction  which 
Christ  has  made  consisted  partly  of  his  obedience,  and  partly  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  those  for  whom  it  was  made  cannot 
be  justly  punished.  And  therefore  all  those  must  be  saved  for  whom  it 
was  made.     Do  I  understand  jou  ? 

A.  You  do.  For  ^  how  can  the  same  crimes  be  punished  twice  over 
in  a  just  government  ?  "  But  will  you  give  me  your  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  atonement,  that  I  may  see  how  you  avoid  the  same  conclusion  ? 

P.  I  wilL  But  let  us  first  inquire  for  what  purpose  an  atonement 
was  necessary.  If  we  can  get  clear  ideas  of  the  purpose  for  which  an 
atonement  was  necessary,  it  will  help  us  to  judge  of  its  nature.  If  we 
can  find  out  what  end  the  atonement  was  intended  to  answer,  we  can  bet- 
ter understand  the  nature  of  the  atonement  which  infinite  wisdom  con- 
trived to  answer  that  end. 

A.   Very  welL     Proceed. 

P,  First,  then,  I  ask  whether  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  restore 
to  man  his  moral  agency.  Some  think  that  by  the  fall  man  had  lost  his 
moral  agency,  and  that  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  be  made  that  it 
might  be  restored.  I  think  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, because  man  had  not  lost  his  moral  agency  by  the  falL  A  moral 
agent  is  onS  that  performs  moral  actions.  Moral  actions  are  those  which 
have  moral  qualities,  that  is,  are  either  holy  or  sinful.  If  man  by  the 
fall  had  lost  his  moral  agency,  he  had  become  incapable  of  moral  action, 
that  is,  he  had  become  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  either  holy  or  sinfuL 
But  to  suppose  that  man  by  the  fall  had  become  incapable  of  sinning,  is 
absurd.  An  atonement,  therefore,  was  not  necessary  to  restore  to  man 
his  moral  agency,  for  he  had  not  lost  it. 

2.  I  ask  whether  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  be  nmde  in  order  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  God.  This,  I  think,  no  one  will  afiirm ;  though 
some  things  which  you  said  respecting  propitiation  seem  to  look  like  it. 
You  said  '^  A  propitiation  b  that  which  propitiates,  which  renders  favor- 
able the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered."  If  you  mean  that  a  propitiation 
is  that  which  renders  it  consistent  for  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  to 
show  favor,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  idea.  But  if  you  mean  that  a  pro- 
pitiation is  that  which  renders  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  disposed 
to  show  favor;  if  you  mean  it  is  intended  to  move  him  to  Ehow  favor, 
when  without  it  he  would  have  no  such  inclination,  it  cannot  be  correct 
as  applied  to  God.  He  is  compassionate  in  his  very  nature.  ^  God  itf 
love*"    He  who  fidels  no  compassion  for  the  miserable,  cannot  be  a  good 
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bong.  To  Mj  thai 
Id  oomfMMian,  and  diapow  him  to  show  menT',  npn 
destilnte  of  goodness.  It  repreacntt  him  m  a  hsid, 
Ijfnnt.  Instead  cf  reprcHating  him  u  he  U,  a  bein] 
md  goodncM,  tTtij  waj  woithj  to  be  land,  it  rajw 
edioDs  and  implacable  beiii|^  whom  ereiy  one  ongb 
ther,  to  tt/  that  an  atonement  was  neeesaaij  to  txai 
God,  wouM  be  the  same  as  to  sa;  that  the  plan  of  a 
originate  with  him.  He  had  no  dispoaition  to  sa' 
eompuiion  for  them ;  he  was  hard  and  unfeeling  an 
Lord  Jesus,  who  was  a  more  benendent  being,  and  | 
eondition,  undertook  for  them,  and  hj  his  sufferings  i 
Father  to  compassion.  But  such  a  repreaentation  i 
ent  from  that  given  in  tho  Scriptures.  The  Scrij 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son 
passim  for  sinners  which  moved  him  to  provide  a  i 
neccssarj,  therefore,  that  an  atonement  should  be  n 


3.  I  ask  whether  on  atonement  was  necessuij  b 
to  be  bestowed  upon  us.  Such  an  opinion,  I  think, 
with  the  representations  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptnr 
of  the  favors  we  receive  from  God  as  grace  alone, 
■towed  upon  the  ill  deserving.  The  favors  we  rocei 
aa\y  gnice  to  us  who  do  not  deserve  them,  but  it  is 
■tow  them ;  and  ihc  bestowment  of  them  is  spoken  < 
of  the  "  riches  of  his  grace."  Where  any  good  besto 
is  no  room  for  grace  in  the  bestower.  It  is  frequent) 
obeyed  in  the  room  of  sinners ;  and  that  his  obedi* 
npon  God  for  tlie  blessings  he  bestows.  And  that  i 
rendered  bj  Christ  in  the  room  of  sinners,  the  meri: 
to  them,  and  they  consequently  have  a  just  clum  to 
which  it  paid.  This  seems  to  me  to  bear  too  clo 
the  old  popish  notion,  upon  which  the  sato  of  indulj 
which  was,  that  Christ  hod,  by  his  obedience,  area 
merit,  which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  a 
and  might  by  him  be  sold  out  to  those  that  had  neec 
God  bestows  upon  men  ore  entirely  of  grace,  and  of 
paid  for  by  any  thing  which  Christ  did.  And  coj 
ment  was  not  necessary  to  pay  God  for  favors  to  be 

A,  You  were  inquiring  why  an  aloaement  was  ne 
any  further  inquiries  to  make  7 

J'.  Yes.    X  ask,  foarthly,  whether  an  atonement  f 
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isfy  commutative  justice.  Yoa  speak  of  the  atoaement  as  a  satisfactioQ 
to  justice.  So  do  L  '  But  what  kind  of  justice  ?  There  are  three  kinda 
« of  justice,  differing  from  each  other  as  thej  have  relation  to  different 
things.  These  are,  conimutative  justice,  which  relates  to  commercial 
transactions,  distributive  justice,  which  relates  to  moral  character,  and 
public  justice,  which  relates  to  the  public  good.  Was  an  atonement  nec^ 
essary  to  satisfy  commutative  justice?  It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  For 
atonement  ^  has  relation  to  sins  committed."  There  is  nothing  here  of 
a  commercial  nature.  I  know  that  some  represent  the  atonement  as  a 
payment  of  a  debt  They  represent  the  sinner  as  owing  a  debt  to  God, 
and  being  shut  up  in  prison  because  he  has  nothing  to  pay.  They  rep* 
resent  Christ  as  taking  upon  himself  the  payment  of  that  debt,  (md  thua 
purchasing  his  release.  If  this  were  literally  true,  I  grant  that  the  atone* 
ment  would  be  necessarily  limited ;  for  all  those  must  be  discharged  whose 
debt  is  paid.  And  not  only  so,  but  justice  would  demand  their  discharge* 
The  creditor  could  not  hold  them  any  longer  without  the  greatest  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  There  could  be  no  grace  in  their  discharge ;  for 
where  a  debt  is  paid  there  is  no  grace  in  releasing  the  debtor.  You  will 
say,  periiaps,  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  consists  in  the  gift  of  a  Saviour, 
and  not  in  the  sinner's  discharge  after  his  debt  is  paid.  I  grant  that  it 
would  be  grace  in  the  creditor  to  provide  for  the  debtor  the  means  of 
paying  his  debt ;  but  is  that  all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  ?  Is  there,  in- 
deed, no  grace  in  the  sinner's  discharge?  When  Christians  go  to  a 
throne  of  grace  in  prayer,  do  they  go  to  demand  their  right?  Do  they 
go  to  claim  justice  at  the  hands  o£  Grod?  Do  they  not  go  rather  to  sue 
for  favor,  as  suppliants  ?  Do  they  not  go  to  ask  for  grace  ?  And  do  net 
the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of  the  sinner's  dischai^  as  an  act  of 
grace  ?  Do  they  not  say,  **  We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace ; ''  **  We 
have  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace? ''  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  an  atonement  was  not  necessary  to  satisfy  commu- 
tative justice. 

I  acknowledge  that  some  of  ^  the  words  by  which  the  death  of  Christ 
is  frequently  expressed,  signify  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, and  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  called  a  ransom."  But  this  language 
is  evidently  figurative.  The  blood  of  Christ  was  not  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
any  other  commercial  medium.  To  take  figurative  language,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  it,  as  if  it  was  literal,  will  certainly  lead  us  into  mis- 
takes. If  this  language  were  to  be  understood  literally,  it  would  indeed 
follow,  as  you  say,  that  **  When  a  sufficient  price  is  paid  for  the  redemp-^ 
tion  of  a  captive,  he  cannot  with  propriety  be  detained  in  slavery."  It 
would  itadeed  follow  that  those  for  whom  the  ransom  price  was  paid  will 
surely  be  actually  redeemed.    And  it  would  likewise  foUow,  that  they 
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an  actnallj  redeemed  from  etemitj,  and  are  &oi  under  coodemnaikm  at 
d;  since  from  the  moment  Christ  undertook  to  pay  their  debt  it  was 
eonsidered  as  virtual! j  paid.    He  is  eensidered  as  the  *^  Lamb  slain  from 
die  foundation  of  the  worid*"    At  any  rate,  after  their  nuiaom  was  actu- 
ally paid  by  his  death,  ^they  eould  not  with  propriety  be  detained  in 
slaveiy."    But  the  Scriptures  represent  all  who  are  not  actoall  j  in  Christ 
by  fiuth  as  under  condemnation.    ^  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'*     But  all  such  literal  con- 
dusions,  drawn  from  figurative  language  as  if  it  were  literal,  are  drawn 
without  any  foundation,  and  are  a  most  unwarrantable  perversion  of  the 
word  of  God.    The  atonement,  therefore,  was  not  a  commercial  transac- 
tion, and  it  was  not  necessary  that  an  atonement  should  be  made  to  satisfy 
commutative  justice. 

5.  I  ask  whether  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  take  away  our  ill 
desert.  Tliis,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  with  propriety,  although  some  things 
which  you  have  said  seem  to  imply  it.  Speaking  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  ^'ou  say,  **  Of  such  an  atonement  as  leaves  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  made  forever  under  the  guilt  of  his  sins,  they  had  no  idea.**  Gruilt 
means  ill  desert  He  who  has  committed  a  crime  is  guilty.  And  after 
he  is  pardoned,  he  is  still  guilty ;  for  it  is  still  true  that  he  has  done  wrong, 
and  nothing  can  render  it  untrue.  If  he  has  been  pardoned,  it  is  still 
true  that  he  Las  done  wrong ;  and  as  long  as  it  remains  true  that  ho  has 
done  wrong,  so  long  it  will  rcnuun  true  that  he  is  guilty,  and  deserves 
punishment  His  pardon  exempts  liim  from  suffering  tlie  punisliment  he 
descn-es,  but  does  not  take  away  his  ill  desert  The  sinner  has  broken 
the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  is  guilty ;  and  the  fact  that  Christ  has  died 
to  procure  liis  pardon,  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  he  has  transgressed,  and 
therefore  cannot  alter  the  truth  that  he  deserves  to  be  punished.  And 
if  he  is  penitent,  he  feels  guilty ;  he  feels  that  he  deserves  the  displeasure 
of  God.  And  if  lie  is  assured  that  God  has  forgiven  him,  that  assurance 
does  not  diminish  his  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  ill  desert,  but 
rather  scr^-es  to  increase  it  The  real  ])enitent  loathes  and  abhors  him- 
self as  much  af\er  he  is  forgiven  as  he  docs  before.  He  feels  just  as 
guilty  after  all  apprehension  of  punishment  is  removed  as  he  does  before. 
The  greatest  saint  in  heaven  must  still  feel  disposed  to  abase  himself  be« 
fore  God,  for  the  sins  he  committed  while  on  earth;  and  will  have 
the  sense  of  his  ill  desert  continually  increasing,  as  long  as  he  continues 
in  the  light  of  eternity,  to  see  more  and  more  of  the  evil  and  odious  im- 
ture  of  sin.  An  atonement,  therefore,  was  not  necessary  to  take  away 
our  ill  desert.  No  atonement  could  take  it  away.  And  no  real  penitent 
can  ever  feel  disposed  to  palliate  or  diminish  his  ill  desert,  or  to  wish 
others  to  think  it  less  than  it  really  is.  He  feels  thai  he  is  a  monument 
of  grace,  and  is  willing  tlmt  others  should  think  so  too. 
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6.  I  ask  whether  an  atonement  was  necessary  to  satisfy  distributive 
justice  ?  Distributive  justice  has  relation  to  moral  character.  It  demands 
that  every  person  should  be  treated  according  to  his  moral  character.  'It 
demands  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished,  and  the  innocent  set  free. 
The  demands  of  distributive  justice  are  the  same  as  the  demands  of  the 
moral  law.  The  moral  law  requires  perfect  obedience,  upon  pain  of  eter- 
nal death.  It  requires  that  those  who  have  disobeyed  should  be  pun- 
ished.    Do  you  think  that  the  atonement  satisfied  distributive  justice  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  atonement  '^  was  a  full  satis^M^on  to  law 
and  justice."  '^  Justice  is  considered  as  offended,  and  insists  on  the  con- 
dign punishment  of  the  sinner.  A  surety  offers  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the  offence,  by  obeying  the  law  and  suffering  its  penalty.  The  offer  is 
accepted.  The  satisfaction  is  made,  and  acknowledged  to  be  sufficient." 
This  is  the  atonement. 

P,  But  the  law  demands  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  should  die.  How 
can  the  death  of  another  answer  that  demand  ? 

A.  By  the  transfer  of  the  sinner's  guilt  to  the  person  of  the  surety. 
*^  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  typical  of  the 
great  atonement,  the  idea  of  the  transfer  of  the  sinner's  guilt  to  the  expi- 
atory animal  is  carefully  kept  up." 

P.  The  law  demands  that  the  soul  tliat  sinneth  should  die.  It  does 
not  demand  that  another  should  die  in  his  place.  The  law  says  nothing 
of  the  substitution  of  another  in  the  place  of  the  offender.  No  such  sub- 
stitution, therefore,  can  answer  the  demands  of  the  law. 

A.  But  if  the  sins  of  an  offender  can  be  transferred  to  the  surety  so 
as  to  become  truly  and  properly  his  own,  then  by  his  death  the  demands 
of  the  law  can  be  answered,  and  distributive  justice  satisfied. 

P.  If  the  sins  of  the  offender  can  be  transferred  to  the  surety  so  as  to 
become  truly  and  properly  his  own  —  but  that  cannot  be  done.  What  I 
have  done  is  my  own  act,  and  cannot,  by  any  process,  become  the  act  of 
another. 

A.  But  if  another  person  of  his  own  accord  offers  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  your  offences,  may  he  not  do  it  ? 

P,  If  another  person  of  his  own  accord  offers  to  bear  the  suffering, 
which  was  due  to  me  for  my  offences,  he  may  do  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
punishment  to  him.  Punishment  supposes  guilt.  He  cannot  take  my 
actions  upon  himself  so  that  they  shall  become  his  own  actions  and  cease 
to  be  mine.  He  cannot  become  guilty  without  his  own  personal  trans- 
gression. If  he  suffers  in  my  place,  therefore,  his  sufferings  are  not 
punishment  to  him. 

I  have  other  objections,  however,  to  the  notion  of  a  transfer  of  our 
sins  to  Christ. 
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1.  If  oar  siof  ire  ao  tnnsfemd  to  Christ  as  to  baoome  his  mas,  tkj 
are  no  kmger  out.  We  are  spoCleae  and  hofy  in  oar  own  perMNHi  m 
God  hinueir.  And  how  inooosistent  this  is,  with  the  leelingB  of  aH  red 
Christians,  and  with  the  representations  of  ScriptniB  respeetiiig  tbe^  I 
need  not  take  time  to  show. 

2.  If  oar  sms  are  so  tnmsAtred  to  Christ  as  to  beoome  his  sins;,  we 
have  no  need  of  repentanoe^  for  we  hare  no  sins  of  which  to  repent.  & 
is  perfectlj  idle  to  talk  of  oar  repenting  of  sins  which  are  not  our  own. 

3.  If  our  sins  are  so  transferred  to  Christ  as  to  beoome  his  sins,  we 
cannot  be  the  subjects  oi  grace.  Grace  is  favor  shown  to  the  suiltjr.  If 
oarguilt  is  transferred  to  Christy  we  have  none  left;  and  it  is  as  improper 
to  talk  of  our  being  treated  with  grace  as  it  would  be  to  sajr  it  of  the 
holj  angels  who  never  sinned. 

4.  If  our  sins  are  so  transferred  to  Christ  as  to  become  his  sins,  and 
we  have  none  left,  we  cannot  receive  pardon  at  the  hands  of  Ciod. 
There  is  no  pardon  where  there  is  no  guilt.  Pardon  exempts  a  criminal 
fitmi  the  punishment  he  deserves.  There  is  no  pardon  in  excosing  an 
innocent  person  from  suffering.  He  does  not  deserve  to  suffer.  But  the 
Scripture  says,  ^We  have  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according^  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace." 

5.  If  our  sins  are  so  transferred  to  Christ  as  to  become  his  sins,  then 
he  suffered  justly  as  an  evil-doer,  and  one  that  deserved  not  only  to  die 
on  the  cross,  but  also  deserved  eternal  damnation,  as  the  greatest  sinner 
in  the  universe.  But  the  Scripture  says  he  died  '^the  just  for  the 
unjust." 

A.  If  the  demands  of  the  law  are  not  answered  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
if  distributive  justice  is  not  satisfied,  then,  when  sinners  are  exempted 
from  punishment,  why  is  not  the  law  dishonored  and  injustice  done ;  and 
that  too  by  the  authority  of  God  himself?  But  the  Scripture  teaches 
that  Christ  magnified  the  law  and  made  it  honorable ;  and  it  speaks  of 
the  death  of  Christ  as  taking  place,  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justi- 
fier  of  him  tliat  belioveth  in  Jesus. 

P.  The  reason  why  the  law  is  not  dishonored  when  sinners  are  ex- 
empted from  suffering  the  punishment  it  demands  is,  that  Christ  has 
magnified  the  kw  and  made  it  honorable,  and  it  is  for  Ilis  sake  that  they 
are  exempted  from  punishment.  The  reason  why  no  injustice  is  done, 
when  sinners  are  exempted  from  suffering  the  punishment  which  distrib- 
utive justice  demands,  I  will  give  after  I  shall  have  given  my  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  atonement.  And  before  I  do  that,  I  will  ask  once  more 
why  an  atonement  was  necessary  ? 

A.  1  have  given  the  reason.    The  Scripture  says  it  was,  **  that  God 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 
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P*  Yery  well.  But  just  to  whom  ?  Just  to  the  sinner?  No ;  for,  if 
he  treats  the  sinner  aoeording  to  justice,  he  will  punish  him  for  ever* 
It  is  that  God  might  be  just  to  himself,  just  to  his  own  character,  as  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  universe,  just  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
universe,  which  it  belongs  to  him  as  the  Supreme  Buler  to  promote. 

A*  Hpw  couid  the  atonement  aooompliBh  that  end,  without  satisfying 
distributive  justice  ? 

P.  Bj  satisfying  public  justice.  Public  justice  has  relation  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  universe^  and  demands  that  the j  should  be  secured* 
It  demands  that  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe  should  be  promoted, 
that  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  among  intelligent  beingis 
should  be  brought  into  existence.  The  greatest  good  of  the  universe 
comprises  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  happiness  of  aU  holy  creatures.  The 
gioiy  of  God  forma  by  far  the  greatest  part  To  glorify  God  is  to  dis- 
play his  perfections,  to-  let  the  universe  see  what  God  is.  That  all  God's 
perfections  should  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  a  system  must  be  con- 
trived which  would  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  them  alL  That 
his  mercy  might  be  seen,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  sinners^ 
and  that  sinners  should  be  pardoned,  and  raised  to  a  throne  of  glory  in 
heaven.  But  how  could  this  be  done  ?  How  could  the  sinner  be  forw 
given,  and  be  raised  to  a  throne  of  glory  in  heaven  ?  The  law  had 
threatened  eternal  death  as  the  just  demerit  of  sin.  By  giving  a  law 
with  this  penalty  annexed,  Grod  had  declared  that  he  was  infinitely  op^ 
posed  to  sin,  and  hated  it  with  all  his  heart  The  object  of  the  penalty 
annexed  to  the  law  was  to  show  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  how  the  Law- 
giver felt  towards  it.  For  Grod  to  exempt  the  sinner  from  punishment 
without  an  atonement,  and  to  exalt  him  at  his  own  ri^t  hand,  would  be 
to  say,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  sin  was  not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  and 
that  he  did  not  abhor  it,  but  regarded  it  with  approbation,  and  was  di»> 
posed  to  confer  upon  it  the  highest  rewards.  And  for  God  to  do  any 
thing  which  ooukL  be  so  construed,  would  be  infinitely  dishonorable  to 
himself,  and  subversive  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  universe.  It  would 
be  a  viobfction  of  public  justice.  Unless,  therefore,  something  could  be 
done  to  prevent  these  consequences,  we  must  conclude  that  sin  could 
never  be  forgiven,  and  that  the  law  must  take  its  course  and  be  executed 
upon  transgressors. 

A»  Yes.  ^  K  we  form  honorable  ideas  of  the  perfections  of  God,  we 
must  suppose  that  his  treatment  of  sinners  will  be  uniform,  and  therefim 
that  all  will  suffer  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  demerit,  unless  some 
scheme  be  devised  by  which  the  ends  of  punishment  can  be  completely 
answered,  and  yet  the  sinner  spared." 

P.  You  have  brought  to  view  the  true  reason  why  an  atonement  was 
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were  perfectly  Toluntaiy.  He  took  them  upon  himself.  If  those  suffer- 
ings had  been  inflicted  upon  him  without  his  consent,  he  would  have 
been  treated  with  injustice.  But  distributive  justice  was  not  exercised 
in  the  infliction  of  those  sufferings  upon  him,  for  he  was  not  a  sinner. 

A,  How  does  it  follow,  from  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
that  it  was  made  for  all  men  ? 

P.  It  was  a  satbfaction  to  public  justice  by  which  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment are  answered ;  and  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  the  pardon  of  sinners 
is  rendered  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  law  and  the  character  of  Grod 
as  a  righteous  governor.  In  consequence  of  it,  Grod  can  be  ^^  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.^  It  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
as  sufficient  for  one  man  as  for  another,  and  for  all  men  as  for  one  man. 
And  as  all  men  receive  some  benefits  from  this  atonement,  according  to 
your  own  concessions,  for  you  say  that  ^  in  consequence  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  men  are  placed  here  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  or  at  least  in  a 
mixed  state,  where  many  blessings  and  privileges  are  enjoyed ; "  and  as 
this  atonement  lays  a  foundation  for  the  <^er  of  mercy  to  be  sincerely 
made  to  all  indiscriminately,  as  you  also  grant,  I  see  not  how  you  can 
possibly  avoid  the  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  it,  that  it  was  actually 
made  for  all  men. 

A,  But  the  atonement  was  a  cover  for  sin.  ^  The  Hebrew  word  for 
atonement  signifies  to  cover."  When,  therefore,  sins  are  spoken  of  a» 
atoned,  the  meaning  is  that  they  were  covered,  removed,  never  to  be 
charged  upon  the  person  who  committed  them. 

P.  Do  you  believe  that  the  elect  are  under  condemnation  till  the  mo> 
ment  they  believe  in  Christ  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  Scripture  says,  '^  He  that  believeth  not  is  condenmed  al- 
ready, and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'* 

P,  The  atonement  was  made  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  those 
of  the  elect  who  have  not  yet  believed  are  still  under  condemnation. 
But  their  sins  were  atoned  for  as  soon  as  Christ  had  laid  down  his  life. 
According  to  you,  therefore,  their  sins  were  actually  *^  covered,  removed, 
never  to  be  charged  upon  **  them ;  and  yet  they  are  not  covered  nor 
removed,  but  are  charged  upon  them,  and  for  them  they  are  condemned 
already,  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them.  This  looks  very  much 
like  a  contradiction. 

A.   How,  then,  do  you  consider  the  atonement  a  cover  for  sin  ? 

P.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  cover  for  and  a  cover  of.  That  is 
a  cover  for,  which  is  prepared  and  adapted  to  be  a  cover  of.  The  atone- 
ment is  a  cover  for  sin,  because  it  is  adapted  to  be  a  cover  of  sin  ;  but  it 
does  not  become  a  cover  of  sin  to  any  individual  till  he  puts  it  on,  that  is, 
till  he  actually  believes  in  Christ  and  receives  his  pardon. 
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^  But  ntoncraent  meaiu  the  ume  M  reoonc 
dna  are  atoned  is  recondled." 

P.  Rcconnled,  and  jet  nnder  eondemnatlon 
his  siiu !  Rccondled  to  God,  and  yet  hadng  bin 
it  ia  impowiblG.  The  apoatle  pny>  Bituien  to  b 
doei  Dot  pray  them  to  nuJte  atonemenL  Sin 
ment ;  that  wu  the  woifc  of  Christ  Sinner 
accepting  the  atonement  which  Christ  has  made 
dilation  are  therefore  very  diSerent  tfaingR. 

A.  But  "  the  end  actnolly  accomplished  by  i 
be  learntd  fnnn  the  sacied  Scriptures,  and  not  1 
Men  may  Ihcoriie  rciy  qtcciously ;  "  But  tliis  ti 
Ditude  to  Ik  decided  by  mere  reasoning.  Let 
spoken  ;  '  To  the  law  and  the  teslimony,*  we 
them  wc  arc  willing  it  should  be  decided." 

P.  I  cordially  ngree  with  you  in  this,  and 
uind  when  wc  come,  by  and  by,  to  see  "  what 
the  extent  of  the  atonemenL  For  tlie  present 
your  arguments.  ^Vhat  is  your  fourth  argun 
died  for  ibc  elect  only  ? 

A.  It  is  this :  "  Christ  offered  himself  a  sac 
tice  in  the  office  of  a  priest."  Mow,  "  His  priei 
fbr  any  by  the  balrcs."  Therefore  "  for  wbon 
sacrifice,  for  the  some  does  be  intercede.  But 
for  none  but  his  own  people ;  therefore,  he  d 
people." 

P.  I  grant  that  Christ  is  the  priest  of  his  pt 
perform  his  priestly  office  for  any  **  by  the  fa 
from  this  that  he  will  intercede  for  the  salvotii 
be  died,  is  to  take  it  for  granted  that  be  couli 
but  bis  own  people.  It  is  to  take  it  for  granb 
any  object  in  dying  for  any,  unless  bo  intern 
sume  this  is  to  asanme  the  very  point  in  dispu 
in  dispute,  is  what  logicians  call  begging  the  qi 
ndcred  an  indication  of  a  weak  cause,  and  iba 
it  to  be  BO. 

A.  Do  yon  grant,  then,  that  Christ  intercet 
people? 

P.  No.  I  grant  that  be  does  not  interced 
but  bis  own  people,  fbr  be  did  not  intend  to 
intended  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  "  many  bli 
the  non-clcct,  as  yon  grant.     Now,  if  ho  inten 
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for  the  non-elect  these  blessings,  I  see  not^  vhj  it  should  be  thought  in- 
credible that  he  should  ask  the  Father  to  bestoyr  them.  lie  intended  by 
Us  death  to  procure  for  the  non-elect  a  period  of  probation  and  the  offer 
of  mercj  :  and  I  see  not  why  it  should  be  thought  incredible,  that,  afler 
having  died  to  procure  for  them  these  blessings,  he  should  ask  the  Father 
to  bestow  them. 

A.  But  does  not  Christ  say  expressly,  ^  I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not 
for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  Thou  hast  given  me?^ 

P.  In  that  particular  prayer  he  prayed  for  his  disciples,  and  for  none 
others.  And  he  prayed  for  such  blessings  for  them  as  are  never  be- 
stowed upon  any  but  his  disciples.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  when 
God  bestows  other  blessings  upon  other  men,  ho  does  not  do  it  in  answer 
to  the  requests  of  his  Son.  You  beg  the  question,  therefore,  in  both 
points  of  your  argument  And  besides  that,  you  contradict  what  you 
had  before  granted,  that  "  many  blessings  and  privileges  "  are  bestowed 
upon  the  non-elect,  ''  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Christ."  Medi- 
ation includes  intercession  as  well  as  atonement.  According  to  your 
own  concession,  therefore,  he  does,  in  some  respects,  intercede  for  the 
Don-elect.     What  is  your  fifth  argument? 

A,  It  is  this :  ^  The  death  ot  Christ  is  the  cause  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  gifl  of  faith.  Those,  therefore, 
for  whom  Christ  died,  will  be  made  partakers  of  faith.  But  none  receive 
the  gift  of  faith  but  the  elect ;  therefore  Christ  died  for  none  CISC'* 

P,  This  argument  is  a  mere  sophism.  It  has  all  the  formality  of  a 
regular  syllogism,  but  nothing  more.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  like  it. 
1.  Crod  is  the  giver  of  all  good  things;  he  is  therefore  the  giver  of 
faith.  But  he  gives  faith  to  none  but  the  elect ;  therefore  he  gives  no 
good  things  to  any  but  the  elect.  2.  The  combined  influence  of  the  rain 
and  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  vegetation.  But  there  is  no  vegetation  upOu 
the  barren  rock  ;  therefore,  the  rain  never  descends  and  the  sun  never 
shines  upon  the  barren  rock.  But  these  conclusions  are  evidently  false, 
and  so  is  the  one  you  draw.  To  moke  your  argument  correct,  it  ought 
to  be  this :  the  death  of  Christ  secures  the  enjoyment  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings to  those  for  whom  he  died  ;  it  therefore  secures  to  them  the  gifl  of 
faith.  But  faith  is  given  to  none  but  the  elect ;  therefore  Christ  died  for 
none  else.  This  would  be  a  correct  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  would 
follow,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  death  of  Christ  does  actually  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  all  spiritual  blessings  to  all  those  for  whom  he  died.  To 
assume  that  it  does  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute.  It  is  beg- 
ging the  question  again.  This  argument,  however,  is  good  on  the  other 
side,  and  proves  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 

A,  How  so? 
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A.  Yes.  Where  there  is  perfect  obedience,  the  law  has  no  further 
demand. 

P.  If  Ciirist  obeyed  the  law  perfectly  and  did  that  for  his  people,  that 
was  satisfjing  the  law  once.  Then,  if  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  bore  the  punishments  of  their  sins,  that  was  satisfying  the  law 
twice.  And  after  that,  they  are  forgiven  ;  that  is,  afler  the  demands  of 
the  law  have  been  satisfied  twice  over,  they  are  dispensed  ^ith  by  for- 
giveness ;  which  is  equal  to  satisfying  it  the  third  time. 

A.  But,  ^  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  then  he  atoned  for  sins  which  are 
never  pardoned.  But  what  sort  of  an  atonement  is  that  for  a  sin,  which 
does  not  render  it  possible  for  the  punishment  of  it  to  be  removed  ?  The 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  final  impenitence  and  unbelief,  never 
can  be  pardoned,  and  to  suppose  them  atoned  for  is  absurd." 

P.  On  the  same  principle  I  should  say,  while  the  elect  are  without 
repentance  their  sin  cannot  be  pardoned.  But  to  suppose  a  sin  atoned 
for  which  cannot  be  pardoned  is  absurd.  Therefore,  to  suppose  the  sin 
of  the  elect  atoned  for  while  they  are  without  repentance  is  absurd. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  reason  why  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
final  impenitence  and  unbelief,  are  not  pardoned,  is  because  they  are  not 
repented  of,  not  because  the  atonement  is  not  as  sufficient  for  them  as  for 
any  other  sins.    What  is  your  seventh  argument  ? 

A.  It  is  this :  ^  The  death  of  Christ  is  of  no  avail  to  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  this  event ;  for  how  can  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  "  Now,  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  would  he  per- 
mit so  many  millions  of  them  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  an  event  in 
which  they  are  so  deeply  interested  ? 

P.  That  is,  again,  what  good  could  it  do  them  ?  This  is  assuming  that 
Christ  could  not  die  for  any  unless  he  intended  to  save  them,  which  is 
begging  the  question  again.  And  you  have  answered  this  argument 
yourself,  as  oflen  as  you  have  conceded  that  ^  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
diation of  Christ "  all  men  do  enjoy  ^  many  blessings  and  privileges." 
But  if  you  still  ask  why  God  does  not  actually  send  the  gospel  to  all  men, 
I  will  answer  it  when  you  have  answered  a  few  questions  like  these : 
Why  does  he  not  actually  save  all  men  ?  Why  does  he  not,  at  least,  save 
all  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel  ?  Why  does  he  not  place  all  the 
elect  in  the  same  favorable  circumstances  for  knowing  and  serving  him  ? 
Why  does  he  not  create  them  all  with  the  same  natural  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  give  them  all  the  same  opportunities  for  improvement,  that 
they  may  all  be  prepared  for  the  same  degree  of  happiness  in  heaven  ? 
Why  does  he  convert  one  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  another  not  till  the 
dose  of  it  ?  Why  does  he  favor  one  with  the  clearest  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  leave  another  to  embrace  many  errors,  which  greatly  retard 
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P.  But  where  is  the  restriction  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  see  it.  He  laid 
down  his  life  ^  for  the  sheep.^  Who  disputes  that  ?  If  it  was  the  will 
of  (xod  ^  that  he  should  taste  death  for  every  man,"  he  must  of  course 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

A,  I  acknowledge  **  that  these  and  such  like  passages  do  not,  in  so 
man  J  words,  declare  that  he  died  for  no  others.  Yet  they  have  no  force 
or  apparent  propriety,  unless  thus  understood.** 

P.  Tou  acknowledge,  then,  that  the  passages  you  mention  do  not  ex- 
pressly restrict  the  death  of  Christ  to  his  people  ?  The  whole  force  of 
your  argument,  then,  comes  to  this :  These  passages  do  not  appear  to 
you  to  have  any  force  or  propriety,  unless  you  understand  them  agreea- 
bly to  your  own  scheme.  But  if  we  form  our  opinions  first,  and  then  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  accord  with  our 
opinions,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  come  to  any  certainty  respecting 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

A,  But  ^  if  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  as  such,  whether 
yet  called  or  not,  then  he  la3rs  not  down  his  life  for  the  goats,  or  for  those 
who  are  not  of  his  fold.  If  he,  as  the  shepherd,  lays  down  his  life,  then 
certainly  for  none  but  hb  sheep.** 

P.  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  in  which  he  did  not  for  others.  But  I 
contend  also  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life  for  all 
alike.  As  far  as  his  object  in  laying  down  his  life  was  to  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  those  for  whom  he  died,  he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  only ; 
for  he  never  intended  to  secure  the  salvation  of  any  others.  But  as  hr 
as  his  object  in  laying  down  his  life  was  to  place  men  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, in  a  state  in  which  they  might  be  saved  if  they  would ;  in  a  state 
in  which  their  salvation  or  their  perdition  should  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  voluntary  choice,  so  far  he  laid  down  his  life  for  all  alike.  If 
you  understand  these  and  such  like  passages  in  the  first  sense,  I  have  no 
olijection ;  for  on  that  point  we  have  no  dispute.  But  to  infer  from  that 
that  he  could  have  no  object  in  laying  down  his  life  for  others^  is  to  take 
for  granted  the  very  point  in  dispute.  The  passages  you  mention  are 
totally  silent  on  that  subject ;  and,  therefore,  are  notlung  to  the  purpose. 
Have  you  any  other  argument  to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
only? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  election  to 
suppose  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 

P.   How  so  ? 

A,  The  doctrine  of  election  is,  that  Grod  gave  a  certain  number  of  our 
fallen  race  to  the  Son,  and  the  salvation  of  these  he  undertook  to  accom- 
plish by  laying  down  his  life.    To  suppoaey  therefore,  that  all  men  were 
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given  to  him,  mid  that  he  moderUxk  to  mto  all  fagr  hkjinQ  down  hit  life» 
is  inoonsistene  with  the  doctrine  of  election. 

P.  This  Li  not  mj  Tiew  of  the  doctrine  of  deetioo.  You  pat  the  doe- 
trine  of  f election  in  the  wrong  place,  and  eonibiHid  the  decree  of  ^Hirr* 
with  the  covenant  of  redemption.  My  view  of  the  aobject  is  this:  AH 
men  sinned — Christ  kid  down  his  life  for  all — the  ofier  of  mer^  it  «b- 
thorizcd  to  be  made  to  all — all,  with  one  consent,  rcfoso  the  ofler.  Here, 
then,  comes  in  the  purpose  of  election  —  God  determined  that  he  would 
make  Pome  willing  to  accept  the  offer.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  sends  his  Spirit  to  make  them  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

A.  ^  To  this  theory  I  object  that  there  is  no  succession  in  the  divine 
dccroos  but  God  wiUs  all  thing.s  by  one  most  comprehensive  and  perfect 
puqKwo." 

i^  I  grant  that  there  is  no  suceossion  in  the  divine  decrees,  as  to  the 
order  of  time.  They  have  all  oxistcxl  from  eternity.  But  there  is  asoo- 
cession  in  the  order  of  nature ;  and  you  yourself  suppose  it  as  much  as  I 
da  You  suppose  that  it  was  determined  that  man  should  fall,  and  need 
a  Sjiviour ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this,  Grod  determined  to  provide  a 
Saviour  for  a  part  of  mankind. 

A,  **  Admitting  an  order  in  the  divine  decrees,^  the  order  j-ou  suppose 
^  is  pn'i)OAtcrous ;  because  it  suppo:M^s  God  to  determine  u]K)n  a  most  im- 
portant and  costly  means,  before  ho  liad  purposed  any  j)articular  end  to 
be  acconiplishetl  by  it." 

P,  Not  at  all.  The  particular  end  God  had  in  view  to  accomplish 
was  his  own  glory.  As  means  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  infinite  wis- 
dom has  devised,  infinite  goodness  adopted,  and  infinite  power  is  canying 
into  execution,  the  whole  plan  of  the  divine  administration.  Thb  great 
plan  includes  all  events.  All  events,  tlu^rcfore,  arc  to  be  considered  as 
means,  which  infinite  wisdom  hiis  contrived  to  operate  in  diiferent  ways 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end.  The  fall  of  man,  the  death  of 
Qirist  for  all,  the  offer  of  mercy  to  all,  the  rejection  of  the  offer  by  all, 
the  making  of  some  willing  to  accept  it,  the  salvation  of  those  wIk)  do  ac- 
cept it,  the  aggravated  condemnation  and  final  perdition  of  those  wlio  per- 
sist in  their  refusal  —  these  are  all  means,  and  *'  most  important  and  costly 
means "  too,  for  the  acoomplishmcnt  of  that  great  end.  And  I  sec  not 
wliv  tlu;  onlcr  in  which  I  have  mentioned  them  is  not  their  natural  order. 

A.  But  I  have  another  objection ;  your  wrheme  "  furnishes  no  suffi- 
cient motive  to  produce  such  a  grand  event  **  ai  Christ's  dving  for  all 
men. 

P.  No  sufficient  motive !  Is  tin;  glory  of  God  no  snfTicient  motive  ? 
"Where  will  you  find  one  of  greater  magnitude  ?  But  the  ends  accom- 
plished by  Christ's  dying  for  all  meu  have  been  already  pointed  out.     I 
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need  not  repeat  them  here.  Have  you  any  other  argument  to  prove 
that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only  ? 

A,  I  have  mentioned  the  principal ;  but  I  will  suggest  one  more,  the 
identity  of  atonement  and  redemption.  As  they  signify  the  same  thing, 
all  who  arc  atoned  for  are  redeemed.  But  the  elect  only  arc  redeemed ; 
therefore  the  atonement  was  made  for  none  else. 

P.  Atonement  and  redemption  arc  not  the  same  thing.  Atonement  is 
satisfaction /or  sin;  redemption  is  deliverance /rom  sin.  The  atonement 
was  finished  when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  but  the  redemption  of  any 
individual  is  not  finished  till  he  is  freed  from  sin  by  complete  sanctiflca- 
tion,  and  received  to  heaven.  Christ  is  said  to  have  '^  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us ;  '^  not  eternal  atonement,  surely.  Tiie  apostle  exhorts 
Christians,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption ; "  not  the  day  of  atonement,  for  tliat  was  past 
already.  And  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  his  people  are  exhorted,  ^Then  look  up,  and  lifl  up  your  heads : 
for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh ; "  not  your  atonement  draweth  nigh, 
for  that  was  accomplished  long  since.  If  atonement  and  redemption  were 
the  same  thing,  it  would  be  as  improper  to  pray  for  redemption  a-9  for 
atonement.  To  pray  for  atonement  would  be  to  piliy  that  Christ  might 
die  again.  Xo  Christian  prays  for  atonement  But  Christians  may  pray 
for  redemption.  They  may  pray  with  the  Scripture  saints,  "  Draw  nigh 
unto  my  soul,  and  redeem  it.''  **  Redeem  me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me." 
Atonement  and  redemption,  therefore,  are  different  things ;  and  the  ar- 
gument which  is  built  upon  their  identity  is  built  upon  the  sand. 

A.  Will  you  state  your  arguments  to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men? 

P.  Most  of  them  have  been  brought  into  view  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  discussion ;  but  I  will  briefly  repeat  them. 

1.  All  who  hear  the  gospel  are  invited  to  partake  of  its  blessings. 
But  if  Christ  has  not  died  for  them  all,  they  cannot  be  sincerely  invited. 
The  invitation  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  there  is  salvation  provided 
for  them,  which  they  may  have  if  they  wilL  If  Christ  has  not  died  for 
them  all,  this  declaration  is  untrue,  and  the  invitation  a  mere  mockery. 

2.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  who  hear  the  gospel  to  accept  of  Christ 
as  their  Saviour.  But  it  cannot  be  their  duty,  if  Christ  has  not  died  for 
them.  It  cannot  be  the  duty  of  devils  to  accept  of  Christ  as  their  Sa- 
viour, for  he  did  not  die  for  devils. 

8.  Those  who  refuse  to  accept  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour  are  con- 
demned and  punished  for  their  unbelief.  But  how  can  they  be  justly 
punished  for  not  accepting  a  Saviour  who  was  never  provided  for  them  ? 

4.  The  atonement  was  a  satisfactbn  to  public  justice,  designed  to  ren- 
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passages.  '^  The  word  world  is  used  in  the  sacred  Scriptares  hr  the 
whole  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  sometimes  for  the  heavens  distinguished 
from  the  earth,  for  the  men  in  the  world,  either  the  whole  or  a  part, 
sometimes  for  the  Roman  empire,  for  Grod's  people,  for  the  wicked, 
and  for  a  worldly  condition  or  state.'*  "  It  is  evident,"  then,  ''  that  no 
great  stress  should,  in  this  argument,  be  laid  on  a  word  so  vague  and 
ambiguous  in  its  meaning."  ^The  word  aUj  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment." 

P.  I  am  vrilling  to  grant,  for  the  sake  of  giving  jpnr  objection  all 
possible  force,  that  these  words  are  used  in  the  various  senses  you  men- 
tion. Not,  however,  that  I  believe  the  word  world  is  ever  used  for  Grod's 
people  as  distinguished  from  others.  What,  then,  is  the  force  of  your 
objection  ?  It  is  plainly  this,  that  because  these  words  are  sometimes 
used  in  a  limited  sense,  they  may  be  so  used  in  the  texts  I  have  quoted, 
and  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  put  this  construction  upon  them  if  you 
please.  But  where  will  this  principle  lead  us  ?  Let  us  apply  it  to  a 
few  cases.  The  word  God  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  civil  ruler, 
therefore,  according  to  thb  principle  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  so  un- 
derstood in  any  given  text  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  may  mean.  In  the  beginning  a  civil  ruler  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  word  everlasttng  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  a  limited  duration;  therefore,  it  may  be  so  understood  in  any 
given  text:  and,  ^^ These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment," 
may  mean.  These  shall  go  away  into  a  punishment  of  limited  duration. 
And  when  the  saints  are  promised  everlasting  life,  it  may  mean  a  life  of 
limited  duration.  And  when  Christ  is  styled  the  ^Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,"  it  may  mean,  the  mighty  civil  ruler,  the  Father  of  a 
limited  duration.  The  word  salvation  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  de- 
liverance from  a  temporal  calamity ;  therefore,  it  may  be  so  understood 
in  any  given  text,  and  there  may  be  no  salvation  but  deliverance  from 
temporal  calamities.  The  word  resurrection  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
regeneration ;  therefore  it  may  be  so  understood  in  any  given  text,  and 
there  may  be  no  resurrection  foretold  in  the  Scriptures  but  regeneration. 
The  word  baptism  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  sufferings ;  therefore,  it 
may  be  so  understood  in  any  given  text;  and  the  command  to  the 
apostles  to  go  and  baptize  all  nations  may  mean  that  they  should  go  and 
inflict  sufferings  upon  all  nations.  A  principle  of  interpretation  which 
leads  into  such  absurdities  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  correct  rule  of  inter- 
preting the  word  of  (xod.  Under  the  operation  of  such  a  rule,  the  Bible 
would  become,  as  some  pretend  it  is,  a  book  by  which  any  thing  can  be 
supported  and  nothing  proved.  Every  part  of  it  would  become  ^  vague 
and  ambiguous  in  its  meaning." 
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P.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  "qualify  the  word  aU  as  used  in  the 
fourth  verse."  We  believe  it  means  ally  in  both  verses.  There  is  no 
manifest  restriction  accompanjing  it,  in  either  case,  and  therefore  we 
protest  against  any  such  restriction  being  put  upon  it,  by  any  human 
authority. 

A.  Then  you  must  believe  that  all  men  will  actually  be  saved ! 

P.  By  no  means.  We  believe  that  Grod  does,  in  itself  considered, 
sincerely  desire  the  salvation  of  all,  because  it  is,  in  itself,  very  desirable 
that  all  should  be  saved.  But  he  does  not,  on  the  whole,  all  things  con- 
sidered, determine  to  save  all ;  because  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  best  that 
all  should  be  saved. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  plainly  declare,  that  "  Grod  so  loved , 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  and  that  "  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,"  and  that  Christ  ''  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alL" 
"  That  he  by  the  grace  of  Grod  should  taste  death  for  every  man,"  that 
he  "  died  for  all,"  and  is  '*  the  Lamb  of  Grod  which  takcth  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,"  and  that  some  who  perish  "  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction,"  by  "  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  you  must  allow 
me  to  believe  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  elect  only,  but  for  all  men. 


END. 
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Abiutt,  the  batifl  of  obb'gation,  288-S84, 359. 

AonrcT,  honum,  not  to  be  orerlooked,  939-343. 

ABimnus,  Junes,  255. 

ATOVxnirr,  definition  of  the,  Ixx,  147, 189-195. 
lief  at  the  fbondation  of  the  Gospel,  113»  435. 
a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Goepel,  110,  435. 
origmated  by  sovereign  grace,  xt. 
natnro  of  the,  103,  104,  158-168,  441,  569-572. 
not  the  paj^ent  of  a  debt,  x,  xir,  Ixi,  Ixxii,  104,  513,  514,  664-566. 
natore  of  the,  misapprehended,  36,  37,  147-210. 
not  reconciliation,  186-203,  572. 
consistf  in,  what,  not  in  showing  that  the  dirino  law  is  just,  29-31. 

not  in  removing  the  gnilt  or  ill  desert  of  sinners,  509. 
not  in  active  orpositiTe  obedience,  31-34, 130-132, 470-«i87,5S2. 
not  in  the  payment  of  a  debt,  18,  224,  489,  490,  513. 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  commercial  transaction,  223. 
in  sufferings  and  death,  li,  lii,  Ixxi,  100,  123,  457-469,  476-483. 
all  the  reasons  wliich  prove  the  necessity  of,  show  that  it  consisted  in  tnf- 
ferings,  476. 
matter  of  the,  99, 156, 173. 

necessity  of  the,  1-14,  101-104,  113-119,  436,  442-457,  562-572. 
why  necessary,  6-14,  436,  569-572. 

entirely  on  God's  account,  xi,  114-119. 

not  to  make  God  benevolent  or  compassionate,  442, 443, 455^  363. 
not  to  restore  man  to  his  moral  agency,  563. 
not  to  pay  for  favors  to  be  bestowed  upon  us,  564. 
not  to  satisfy  commutative  justice,  565. 
not  to  take  away  ill  desert,  566. 
not  to  satisfy  distributive  justice,  107, 567-571. 
to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pardon,  456. 
to  declare  God's  righteousness  in  pardoning  sinnen,  444-455. 
satisfies  public  justice,  106,  569. 
in  what  sense  a  cover  for  sin,  148-150,  571,  572. 
die  benefits  of,  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  moral  agenti,  361. 
all  who  are  saved,  are  saved  by  vutne  of  die,  482. 
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applied  bj  diTim  ■overaigiilj,  xt,  xlTii,  IzzrL 

doet  not  Ukt  Awaj  tbe  iU  dMeit  of  riiuwn,  lii.  M,  IfH.  495,  509-51S. 
miut  mamibtt  M  Ugh  respect  for  the  Uw,  be  fitted  as  eflectnallj  to  dieoooBlBBiDce 
•in,  and  most  manifiwr  God's  regard  for  holineH,  and  his  hatred  of  aiaiy  as  fidly 
as  the  complete  ezecatioa  of  tlw  penalty  of  the  law  would  baTO  dona^  i***^  ii|, 
494-504,  fti8. 
diowg  that  God  acts  from  the  mgst  npbla.beD9TQl|Bno0»  36. 
vscfUl  as  motive  to  holiness,  %L 
expa'sscs  God's  benerolence  to  all,  315-^18. 
not  limited,  133.    See  extent  of. 
designed  to  manifest  the  divine  attrihates,  IxTiii. 
to  support  the  divine  law,  29. 

to  satisfy  the  jostice  of  God  toward  himself,  91, 101,  102,  124. 
a  declaration  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  holiness,  31. 
shows  in  what  sense,  the  sofferings  of  Christ  were  agreeable  to  God,  35. 
by  the,  ffrcMt  gain  accrues  to  the  universe,  33. 
foigivcncss  in  consequence  of  the,  3. 
a  substitute  for  the  punishment  threatened,  8,  41, 154. 
by  the,  the  law  and  government  of  God  supported,  8, 19. 
without  an,  God  would  have  appeared  unjust  to  his  law,  444-446,  456. 

nqjust  to  his  kingdom,  446-450,  456. 
unjust  to  himself,  450-456. 
God  not  arbitrary  in  requiring  an,  41. 
and  divinity  of  Christ,  inseparably  connected,  108. 
we  cannot  make  an,  9,  10,  11. 
none  but  Christ  can  make  an,  11. 
Sociniun  view  of  it  inconsistent,  ]l«-14. 
by  Christ,  and  ftee  grace,  consistent,  15-28. 
is  pardon  through  the,  an  act  of  justice  or  grace,  20-28. 
docs  not  diminish,  but  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  18. 
a  declaration  of  the  evil  of  sin,  18. 

of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  law,  18. 
manifcsu  God's  hatred  of  sin,  31. 
did  not  satisfy  justice  towards  sinners  themselves,  120. 
\.  merited  nothing,  121,  122,  132,  133. 

that,  which  would  answer  for  a  few,  is  adequate  for  all,  526. 
grace  connistent  with,  15-28. 
•  same  p-arc  cxcnriscd  in  pardoning  by,  as  if  none  were  made,  121. 

not  merely  expedient,  122. 

extent  of  the,  general  or  unlimited,  xi,  xlv,  lix,  Ix,  119,  123,  133,  249-M3,  525, 

549-583. 
not  incidental,  hut  purposely  intended,  329-331. 
a  measure  exclusively  for  morul  aircnts,  275-278. 
a  public  trnnMU'tion  and  not  limited  to  a  i>art,  275. 
a  general  provision,  reasons  for,  327. 
«  importance  of  correct  language  on,  343-347. 

ncccssarilv  universal,  525. 
a  complete  provision  for  moral  agents,  336-338. 
reasons  for  an,  for  those  who  perish,  325. 
benefit  of  the,  made  over  to  all,  350-358. 
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all  men  boand  to  moke  the  benefit  of  the,  their  own,  359-^365. 

actual  inHoenoe  of  the,  npon  all,  365^74; 

Synod  of  Dort,joiL  th«  actual  infloenee  of  the,  tipon  all,  and  as  snfficieBt  for  all, 

testimony  of  Calvin,  Watts,  and  otlwM^on'^«  ladif^italhjratHl^dl^nileieiic^of 

the,  381-388. 
oflferod  and  accepted,  exppreMly;-for«ll,38d-397» 
whole  meaning  of  the  extent  of  the,  Mt  one  view,  386*>3N» 
importance  of  correct  lawgnage^oa  tkt  sobj^ci  of,  343. 
Scriptural  view  of  the,  348. 

plaa  of  the  AfgnuMBt,  i343b 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the,  435«44S. 
Tiew  of,  as  taken  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  148,  254. 
for  morel  agents  only,  262. 
nothing  belongs  to,  but  what  was  public,  275. 
purchase  by  the,  Scripture  view  of,  125,  132. 

God  can  consistently  pardon  believing  sfamers  on  aeocmat  of  the,  x^  xliii,  Iw&i  123. 
none  can  be  pardoned  by  the,  without  accepting  the  punishment  of  their  sins, 

123,  124. 
Pros.  Edwards'  limitation  of  the  word,  xx. 
equivalent  to  the  punishment  of  the  ainaer,  9i. 
not  the  reason  why  some  and  not  otlMrs  are  regenertted,  xL 
why  the,  sometimes  represented  by  obedionoe' and  sometimes  by  suffering,  135. 
controversy  about  the,  among  Calvinisti,  much  of  it  obottl^v^oids,  143,  251. 

point  between  the  two  parties,  241; 
the  ground  of  release  from  the  curse,  147. 
influence  of,  upon  divine  government,  152. 
in  what  sense  a  satisfaction,  37, 38. 
in  what  sense  God  was  under  oUigation  to  accept  the  mediation^axid  atonflBia^^ 

of  Christ,  40,  41. 
that  constitution  wfaldi  requires  tm,  in  order  to  pardim,  not-aibitMery,  41. 
in- what -sense- thOj  renders  €k>d  propitious  to  sinners,  41. 
does  not  represent  God  as  inexorable,  41,  42,  524; 
imputed  righteousness,  Pres.  Edwards  and  T.  Hooker;  51,  54j  5<M^t2^ 
suflScicncy  of  the,  for  aU  mankhid;  455-469;* 

sufficiency  of  the,  no  ailment  for  universal  sthhltStm;  57,  52;  493,  527;  533.^ 
though  the,  is  for  all  mankind,  this  impUeano  obl%attoti  oti  the  ptft'of  Gfbd  to 

save  any  of  them^  xi,  xfiil,lii,'ltH,  lxi»  Ixxr,  525. 
objeetof -the,'to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God  in^gnmtiii|f  pardon;  526: 
though  the,  has  been  made,  an  obstacle  still  remains,  527. 
removed  the  curse  of  abandonment  from  all-,  249,  250.' 
on  the  ground  of  the,  salvation  offered  to  all,  on  condition  of  fUth  in;  59. 
a  udiversal  door  of  mercy  opened  by  the,  80;  81;  525. 
nothing  to  bo  inferred  frMatlM;  as  to  the  mnaber  to  bo  saved,'  109;  5^. 
Socinians  no  reason  to  object  to  the  doctrine  oi,  59,  62, 122.- 
Dr.  Priestley's  views  of,  60,  note: 

full  atonement  and  salvation  by  grace,  cousiMWut  wfth  each  otfier,  470.' 
opens  the  way,  in  which  God  makes  the  display^if  his  joftlce  and  nMTcyltt^the 

highest  degree  and  perfection,  528-530. 
greatly  exalti  oar  ideas  of  God's  goodnsit,*  5H^ 


B. 
Bjlftut  WmmMM,  on  the  ■toiMmnnf,  hodz. 

Baztbb,  bBld  that  God's  dflmtsBingi  do  aol  oy%o  Um  to  lUfll  tfaao^  zvL 
Bbza,  hit  ilwpwutkm  of  1  Pst.  8 :  It,  zjuct. 

BBLI.A1IT,  hit  Titwt  of  Bom.  4:  5,  zL 

of  Chritt't  obedienco  at  God,  xl-xllL 

of  OU  CtlTioitm,  uxiz,  xUL 
held  that  the  atonement  doet  not  ohHge  God  to  tavt  tiie  electa  jcUH. 
on  general  atonement,  zlv. 

refen  the  application  of  atonement  to  dhriao  tofewjgMty,  zlriL 
hit  agreement  with  other  dirines,  Ixii-lxT,  bud. 

BBUBTXBt  xin>  UxBsuBTXBt,  oonfoottded  with  elect  and  non-elec!,  and  with  maa 
at  a  capable  agent,  310. 

BUBOB,  Bev.  Caleb,  435-545. 

leeommendationt  of  hit  Ettaj  *  Ixzx,  549. 

C. 

CALTVnm,  Old,  relation  of  Pret.  Edwaidt  to, ». 

Bellamy  to,  xxzix,  zliL 

Hopkins  to,  xlix. 
on  limited  atonement,  xItL 
on  application  of  the  atonement,  xlriiL 

GiPACiTT  or  Man,  the  foondatioa  of  obligation,  S65,  915. 

Capacity  of  SAiirrt  in  hearen  for  happinets,  xii. 

Cbxatioit,  God's  design  in,  97,  98. 

CasitT,  the  end  of  the  law  for  rigfateonsnest  to  belierers,  67-72. 

to  them  in  a  pecoliar  ieote,  73-76. 

the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law,  67. 
]T  not  the  end  of  the  moral  law,  67. 

J I  hat  not  paid  the  debt  for  as,  18,  19, 104,  518,  564-566. 

the  end  of  the  law  at  a  covenant,  68,  69. 

hath  not  so  saved  his  people,  that  thejr  cease  to  have  guilt,  68. 
1 11  *    but  that  personal  righteoosness  is  still  neoetsaiy,  68. 

did  not  suffer  in  quantitj  equal  to  what  all  his  people  would  have  suflRwed, 
zxxii,34. 
V 1^  an  infinite  gain  to  the  universe,  34. 

\  \\  constituted  a  public  representative,  69. 

in  what  sense  he  purchased  salvation,  127. 

what  he  did  to  purchase,  to  redeem  mankind,  116, 127. 

what  he  did  by  way  of  suffering,  457. 

in  him  dwelt  all  the  fiilness  of  the  godhead,  100. 

will  become  of  none  effect  to  multitudes,  81. 

obedience  and  reward  of,  174-185. 

hat  made  complete  atonement,  136. 

•  mbttitote  in  the  room  of  tinnecs,  117. 


I" 
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Chxist  «-  ooftfintietf . 

hif  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law  without  snbmittiiig  to  the  cone  would 

not  have  proved  the  justice  of  that  corBe,  35. 
what  rendered  the  Ticarions  sufferings  of,  necessarj,  49,  50. 
redemption  of,  an  astonishing  expedient  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  50. 
believers  cannot  do  too  much  for  Christ,  136. 
sufferings  of,  characterize  the  Gospel  scheme,  90. 
the  most  affecting  scene,  439. 
essential  to  his  character  as  a  Saviour,  89,  100. 
make  it  manifest  that  God  respects  his  law,  458-460. 
evince  the  infinite  value  €fod  sets  upon  his  own  character  and  law, 

89. 
constitute  the  atonement,  100. 
sufficiency  of,  for  tlie  pardon  of  all  sinners,  455-469. 

to  answer  all  the  purposes  which  would  havo  been 
answered  by  execution  of  tiie  law,  458-469. 
out  of  respect  to  the,  how  a  gain  to  the  universe,  837. 
indications  of  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  89,  464. 
whether  strictly  penal,  x,  xviii,  xxix,  li,  Ixxiv,  498-502,  528. 
ground  of  deliverance,  xviii. 
equivalent  to  the  evils  threatened,  xxi,  9. 
showed  his  love  for  those  under  the  curse,  xxiL 
differed  from  those  of  the  damned,  xxvi. 
why  vicarious,  necessary,  49. 

occasioned  partly  by  sympathetic  love,  xxix,  xzxviiL 
and  death  constitute  the  atonement,  li,  lii. 
a  means  of  sanctification  to  himself,  xxix. 
analysis  of  the,  xxv-xxvii,  lii,  Ixxii. 
open  the  way  for  our  salvation,  xliii,  Ivii. 
exhibit  God's  hatred  of  sin,  IxvilL 
not  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  but  for  the  execution 

of  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  498-502,  523. 
not  a  literal  satisfaction  of  law  and  justice,  x,  239. 
not  arbitrarily  required,  523. 
necessary  for  an  atonement,  117,  476«  477,  522. 
effectual  to  deter  from  disobedience,  462-469. 
can  God  out  of  respect  to  the,  be  just  to  himself  in  pardoning?  464- 

469. 
his  kingdom,  462. 
not  a  punishment  due  to  sinners,  500-502. 
a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  thus 

constitute  an  ample  atonement,  495-504. 
did  not  take  away  the  ill  desert  of  the  sinner,  but  sustain  the  law, 
and  make  it  consistent  for  God  to  pardon,  xlii,  Ivii,  492^-500. 
in  what  sense  he  died  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  and  that  his  sufferings  were 

not  punitive,  in  answer  to  an  objection,  494-504. 
obedience  of,  constitutes  no  part  of  the  atonement,  x,  lii,  Ixxi,  32-34,  470-487. 
does  it  secure  positive  blessings  1  xii,  liv,  Ivi. 
whether  imputed  to  the  elect  1  x,  xix,  xxv,  xxxvi,  liv,  Ivi,  lix, 

Ixxvi. 
distinguished  by  some  into  active  and  passive,  xvii,  IvL 

60 
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felt  DO  remoTM  or  6mpur,  zzsL 

hit  bearing  tbe  burden  of  sIb  ddtaied,  zxriiL 

hniniliAdoB  of,  by  fome  made  a  perttif  tfie  I 

bis  redeeming,  pnrdiasing,  baying,  and  FaBaomlng  wrnTrind  is  ^wtat  anin^  133- 

135. 
rigfatconfneit  of,  not  impated  in  the  aeDM  of  tnuwfer,  5IM-*5ia. 
did  ho  dio  for  all  mankind,  or  onlj  for  the  electt  dereo  ■■■£■■  ■■■TMtff  lor  the  latter 

answered,  54»-583» 
dfed  for  all  men,  shown  in  six  paiticnlars,  579,  580. 
his  disposition  to  obcj  constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement,  522. 
no  legal  oneness  between,  and 

CSOYXXAXT  or  BKuuftrrxoH,  335. 


D. 
DEPExnnrcB,  no  abatement  of  obligation,  S65. 
Difficulty  solved,  15-28. 

DocTRiHKS  OF  Gracb,  a  counection  between  them,  440. 
DoDDRiDQB,  his  interpretation  of  1  Pet.  3  :  19,  xzxr. 


£. 

Edwaxds,  Pres.,  the  elder,  his  relation  to  old  Calrinism,  xi. 

exalts  Goil's  sovcroigntj  in  connection  with  the  atonement,  zii-XY. 

on  God's  obligation  to  fulfil  a  threatening,  XT-xvii. 

on  the  distinction  between  aetire  and  passive  righteousness,  xvii. 

on  the  character  of  Christ's  obedience,  x^-iii. 

teaches  that  we  are  delivered  from  hell  on  the  gronnd  of  Christ's  agonies,  but 

admitted  into  heaven  on  the  grounds  of  Iiis  merits,  xviii,  xix. 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  defined  by,  xix. 
his  vague  use  of  lunguogo,  xxi-xxiv,  xxxviii. 
his  definition  of  merit,  xxiv. 
his  analysis  of  Christ's  sufferings,  xxv. 
on  the  character  of  Christ's  sufTerings,  occasioned  partly  by  Ids  sympathetic  lovo 

of  sinners,  xxvi,  xxx,  xxxviiL 
his  explanation  of  Clirist's  bearing  our  sins,  xxriit. 

distinguishes  suffering  in  view  of  sin,  from  suffering  as  tho  penalty  of  sin,  xxix. 
taught  that  Christ's  ssfierings  were  less  than  tho  penalty  of  the  law,  xxx-xxxii. 
on  tho  distinction  between  punisliing  of  persons,  and  of  their  sins,  xxxii-xxxiv. 
his  distinction  between  tho  humiliation  and  suffering  of  Christ,  including  both 

in  the  atonement,  xxxiv. 
his  distinction  between  God's  treating  and  his  regarding  men  as  righteous,  xxxvi. 
Ids  definition  of  justification,  xxxviii 
on  limited  atonement,  xlvii. 

)iis  agreement  with  other  divines,  xiv,  xlvii,  Ixii-lxv. 
successors  of,  ix,  xviii,  xxxiii,  Ixii,  Ixv. 


Edwabos,  tbx  Touxobr,  S-42. 

his  oonnectioii  with  other  diyines,  Ixiii,  Ixri,  b^Tiii, 

^^  x^kwmJv  Btndyu^  the  nibjftct  of  the  atomMMP^  1s4T< 

Edwabdean  Theory  of  thb  Atobbmbbt,  defined^  ix-zi. 
its  effects  on  Univenalism,  lzziz« 

Eimoirs,  111-136. 

his  criticism  on  Edwards,  Ixr. 

his  writings  on  the  atonement,  lzziz« 

F. 
Faith,  an  act,  xl,  xlix. 

essential  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  atonement,  5S7. 

no  justification  or  pardon  without  faidi,  518^17; 

qfM|$acl^4B  tk«  way.oC  the  pardon  of  those  who  ha^o  not  fidth,  581. 

the  requisition  of,  lessens  not  the  all-suflBcien^  of  Christy  nor  the  gkMrj  of'firee 

grace,  78,  80. 
different  kinds  of,  608. 
unbelief  enhances  sin  and  gnih,  ft80-53Sk 
what  meant  by,  450. 
has  no  merit  of  oondignity  or  congniity>  xir 

FoBOiTEHBSS,  au  act  of  the  most  free  and  abundant  grace,  3,  S4-27. 
through  the  atonement  only,  4»  5,  8. 
wholly  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  yet  entirely  by  fi«9  gncaR  15*'24 ; 

this  difficulty  solved,  15-28. 
without  atonement,  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  the  diyine  law,  7,  8, 444. 
obtained  only  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  4. 
in  consequence  of  the  atonement,  3. 
offered  and  promised  to  all  who  repent,  439. 
wholly  of  grace,  not  of  debt,  3, 15-28,  51-^. 
provision  for,  286. 
not  deserved,  63. 
faith  indispensable  to,  514-517. 
within  tlie  reach  of  all  moral  agents,  338; 
obstacles  in  the  way  of,  without  atonement,  442-456. 

G. 
God,  his  design  in  creation,  97,  98. 

without  an  atonement,  would  have  been  nijust  to  his  law,  to  hif  Unylftwi^  ^ad  to 

himself,  in  foi^giveness,  444-456,  514-517. 
cannot  forgive,  but  can  reward  sinners  without  atonement,  135, 136, 450. 
could  not  have  been  just  to  himself  and  law  in  pardoning  ou%  of  jraapect  to  obedi- 

ence,  471. 
is  he  under  obligation  to  fulfil  a  threatening,  xv,  1. 
his  great  aim  in  his  works,  IxvlL 
not  angry  with  Christ,  Ixxiii. 
whether  under  obligation  in  justice  to  save  the  sinner,  xi,  xliii,  liii.lvii^  Ixiy  Ixxt. 

GOYBBBMBNT  OF  GoD,  not  One  of  forc«,  but  of  Uw,  lOK 

an  exhibitk)n  of  his  feelings  and  chamottr,  451, 458,  sole. 
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Justification,  gospel,  explained,  xxxvii,  46,  48. 
implies  acquittance  from  ail  sin,  46,  48. 
through  faith,  perfcedjr  conwteat  widi  tkH  wtommeat,  194. 
wholly  of  grace,  15-28,  45-64. 
implies  the  grant  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  47,  48. 
the  redemption  of  ChriM,  th*  CMentiai  gromd  o^  48. 
m  diMiBctioB  between  that  of  worim  and  fiiith,  5ft. 
by  faith,  founded  in  the  fitness  of  things,  76-78. 

a  consequence  of  atonement,  75-80,  513. 
no  justification  or  pardon  without  lUitli  in  Ckrift,  513-517,  933. 
and  pardon  the  same,  508,  509,  nots. 
believers  only  have,  75. 


r^aiMm  W  th»  divuM,  91,  95. 

divine,  contains  a  prescription  of  duties,  9S. 

duties  prescribed,  comprehended  in  love,  92. 

contains  comminations  of  divine  v«ng«aaee  i^inrt  liiimnimiw^  93. 

tends  to  secure  the  highest  happiness  of  rational  creatnrea,  94. 

no  force  without  a  penalty,  100, 153, 445-450. 

essential  to  moral  government,  102,  445-450. 

requires  perfect  obedience,  99. 

man  has  incurred  the  penalty  of,  94,  44#. 

how  Christ  is  the  end  of  the,  for  righteousness,  67,  72. 

how  God  would  have  manifested  respect  for  his  law,  by  the  ezeentkm  of  itf  pes? 

alty,  458-469. 
respect  for,  shown  in  God's  wtnifrsNBlAQn  of  difplsasnt  spiiist  si%  410,  wM^ 
holy,  just,  and  good,  and  mnst  be  ieapected»  444-456. 
turn  under  condemnation  by  the,  445. 
penalty  cannot  be  remitted,  without  a  substitnte,  445. 
not  the,  in  two  parts,  149. 

Lots,  a  principal  source  of  Christ's  sufferings,  xxix,  xxxiO. 

LuTSXB,  held  that  Christ  Hterally  psJd  oar  debts,  bd. 

M. 

Mav,  moral  state  of,  95,  97. 

ICaxot  on  Atonement,  Ixxiz,  89-110. 

Mem  sn  eonqdeto  moral  4g«BlSa  fl»d  wxm  tfa«  less  ibr  thabr  dependence,  245. 
as  moral  sigents,  nad  m  fiassive  recipients,  252,  264. 
this  Griffin  regards  as  the  angle  of  separation  between  the  two  parties  thai  hold 

to  general  and  limited  atonement,  252. 
as  moral  agents,  under  obligation  to  be  good  wUboot  dhrine  laineBeB,  M9-99QI 
^Ustinction  between  the  active  and  passive  chareeteie  of,  wlB  iHBore  diflenlties, 

271-274. 

Merit  of  condignity  and  of  congmity,  xiv,  40. 
Fres.  Edwards'  definition  of,  xxiv. 
the  idea  of  personal,  exploded,  51, 57. 


ChriR'i,  Dot  IiBpMid  to  Mimn^  H-H^  «l,  «^  U 
DM  uqiiiml  or  Inrt  b^  V^^Jw  B7- 
Bona  hj  Cbritt,  H-M,  ISI,  139. 

Oi  phM,  nerin  of  Chrirt,  iMdi  to  AadMHlMln 


HoBAL  Aaim,  attribotM  ot,  tT»-lM. 

ttMUd  u  if  then  «m  m  fcteknmlBdca,  IM. 
muod  cooditMMuDj,  900-310. 
tnalsMiit  of,  exprcMM  divine  benBToleaca,  SIS. 
twOneat  of  likdiTidnal,  Intendod  to  iafliunira  movAl 
Houi.  GoTBUro*.  as»-m5. 

pupoH*  of  tbe.  Dot  to  be  oonfeonded  with  tiMMof 


HouL  Llw  md  GonamuT,  wbM  h  1^  SU-IM. 

not  one  ofbrai,  101. 

implici  m  poudlj,  1. 

penalty  nocuurj  to  the  ezlitence  of  ftaremmoDt,  T, 

tbe  divine,  inppoitod  bj  the  ■toDoniBI,  I,  9. 


OBUOAttoa,  rati  DtWB  capMltj'  or  natsnl  ebllily,  2S3. 

of  Qod  to  fotfll  B  promiw  end  thraatening,  xr,  L 
Obsdikkce,  of  Oubt,  doe«  sot  coiutitate  bdj  put  ol 
470-«87. 
Dot  infficicnt  ta  aniwer  any  of  tlioM  puipoaea  for  wlii 

476,  4B3. 
of  anotticT  can  be  do  gjoond  of  pardon  lor  an  offend 
neceaiaiy  to  render  him  a  fit  iderins,  ISi 
Sm  Christ,  obedience  of. 


Pabbok  of  Simnnt,  see  foigireneu. 
Pbhalit  or  TOB  I^w,  Chriit'i  anOisringf  not  the  « 
A 
pBOBAtlOH  OR  Tbiai:,  387. 
PuiriiHiiBHT,  dittinitiiitlied  from  toflteing,  xxiz. 

fatnre  not  ditdpbiarr,  109. 

demanded  by  dittribatiire  jnatice,  x. 

duration  of  futnie,  M. 
Fdbchabb  of  Chriit'*  blood,  19»-ias. 

not  in  a  Lccral  nnie,  115-133. 


BsDxicPTiov,  ca?eiiiiit  of,  8S5. 

Rbobhbsatiov  of  the  elect  an  act  of  lOTeieigiitj,  tw,  shril,  fac 

Rb^ehtavcb,  makes  no  atonement,  ^11 ;  not  all  that  if  necmny,  4S9. 

RnraoBATiOM  and  tiw  order  of  dinne  decreea,  331. 

RiOBTEOUSiTBta,  how  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for,  67-72. 

meaning  of  a,  connected  with  the  jostifieation  of  the  heliefer,  SOS. 
of  Christ  not  transferred,  or  Imputed  to  believen,  31,  33, 311, 313. 
meaning  of,  207, 209. 
not  imputed,  132, 133. 

8. 

Siimsa,  condemned  for  AeSr  vnhelief,  360. 
no  daim  on  account  of  personal  conduct,  23. 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement  brought  within  their  readi,  330. 
foxgiven  on  Christ's  account,  rewarded  on  their  own  account,  135. 
the  guiU  of,  not  transforable,  567,  563. 

Smallbt,  43-35. 

his  connection  with  Hopkins,  bdii. 

his  criticism  on  President  Edwards,  zir,  Izr. 

SoTERBioirrT  OF  God,  decides  who  diall  be  regenerated,  xL 
distinguished  strict  justice,  xr, 
originated  the  atonement,  xt. 
in  the  application  of  the  atonement,  zii,  xr,  xItB,  faocrL 

SuFFBBnros  or  Christ.    See  Christ 

Stjiod  or  DoBT,  yicws  of,  254-262,  375. 

T. 
THBXATKirnio,  obligation  of  God  to  ftilfil  a,  xr,  L 
Total  Djbpsayitt,  a  ground  of  the  necessity  of  atonement,  95-07, 440. 

U. 

TJviTXBSAUSM,  its  Connection  with  old  Calvinism,  IxzriiL 
its  connection  with  the  Edwaidean  Theoiy,  Ixxix. 

UviTKXSALxsTt,  held  that  our  sins  would  be  separated  ftom  us  at  the  jndgmMit» 
xxxiv. 

UnTXRSAL  Salvatiov,  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of,  33-35,  533. 

not  to  be  inferred  from  the  atonement^  53,  59, 05, 109, 133, 493, 530-332. 

W. 

Watts,  asserts  tibat  Christ  died  for  all,  251. 
teitiiBony  of,  and  odms,  331-333. 
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